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I. — Suggestions  for  Guidance  in  the  Preparation  of  a  Critical 
Index  Verborum  for  Latin  and  Greek  Authors  ^ 

WILLIAM  A.  OLDFATHER 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

No  competent  scholar  needs  to  be  convinced  of  the  utiUty 
of  indices.^  But  the  making  of  them  has  proceeded  in  a 
somewhat  haphazard  fashion,  and  alongside  a  number  of 
excellent  ones  there  are  still  in  existence  so  many  incomplete 
or  badly  constructed  indices  that  one  can  sympathize  with 

1  In  preparing  this  memorandum  I  have  had  valuable  advice  from  my 
colleagues,  Messrs.  H.  V.  Canter,  B.  E.  Perry,  and  K.  M.  Abbott;  from  experi- 
enced scholars  in  this  sort  of  work,  like  Messrs.  Lane  Cooper,  R.  J.  Deferrari, 
A.  B.  Drachmann,  A.  S.  Pease,  E.  K.  Rand,  A.  Rostagni,  and  M.  N.  Wetmore; 
and  from  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Materials  for  Research  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  Messrs.  Campbell  Bonner,  M.  Rostovtzeff, 
E.  H.  Sturtevant,  B.  L.  Ullman,  and  J.  G.  Winter.  I  assume  full  responsibility, 
however,  for  the  proposals  made. 

2  Concordances  have  a  somewhat  different  function  and  are  not  considered 
specifically  here,  except  for  the  suggestion  that  the  syntactically  meaningful 
context,  and  that  alone,  be  given  with  each  important  entry,  irrespective  of 
the  line  or  lines  in  which  such  context  appears,  since  the  mere  remainder  of  a 
line  or  verse,  in  which  the  citation  occurs,  frequently  has  little  or  no  bearing 
on  the  use  or  construction. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  primary  need  seems  to  be  for  new  and  authori- 
tative texts,  the  critical  index  might  reasonably  appear  to  be  the  more  important, 
at  least  for  the  majority  of  authors,  because  it  is  relatively  less  expensive  to 
prepare  and  publish,  is  almost  indispensable  for  the  task  of  editing,  and  can  be 
easily  revised  and  republished  after  the  new  critical  text  has  appeared.  The 
concordance  is  probably  more  appropriate  for  the  definitively  established  texts, 
of  which  extremely  few  exist  as  yet;  the  index  is  an  almost  essential  step  in 
the  production  of  such  texts. 
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J.  A.  Fabricius,  when,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  he  character- 
ized a  particular  example  of  this  kind  as  a  work  of  stuUa 
diligentia. 

Now  since  the  use  of  some  of  these  indices  is  a  trial,  and 
because  reliance  upon  them  may  vitiate  results,  it  might  be 
helpful  to  lay  before  scholars  a  memorandum  containing 
certain  proposals  regarding  desirable  methods  to  be  followed 
in  the  preparation  of  works  of  this  kind.  As  a  result  of  the 
discussions  and  suggestions  for  betterment  which  such  a 
memorandum  may  call  forth,  one  could  perhaps  expect  some 
improvement  in  the  technique  of  this  particular  phase  of  the 
preparation  of  materials  for  research.  It  is  with  this  hope  in 
mind  that  the  following  suggestions  are  made. 

1.  List  every  occurrence  of  each  word.^ 

2.  Citations  of  words  appearing  in  the  text,  about  which 
there  is  some  comment  in  the  apparatus  criticus  that  might  in 
any  way  throw  doubt  upon  either  form  or  authenticity, 
should  be  enclosed  in  parentheses,  thus  (  ). 

3.  Citations  of  words  which  appear  only  in  the  apparatus 
criticus  J  or  in  the  text  within  square  brackets,  should  be 
enclosed  in  square  brackets,  thus  [ 

3  Or  the  very  commonest  connectives  like  ix'ev,  be,  Ka'i,  et,  and  -que  tnight  be 
omitted;  yet  even  here  important  results  may  be  secured  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  comparative  frequency  of  these  words  in  different  works  or  portions  of  the 
same  work,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  desirable  to  include  all  such  material. 
If,  however,  that  is  not  done,  then  one  might  well  record  the  total  number  of 
occurrences  of  such  words  in  each  of  the  author's  works,  as  well  as  list  every 
even  slightly  uncommon  use.  ^ 

*  For  the  purposes  of  textual  criticism  it  is  obviously  important  to  know 
every  instance  of  the  occurrence  in  any  one  text  of  some  particular  spelling, 
form,  or  construction,  whether  it  be  in  one  or  more  MSS.,  in  the  scholia,  or 
only  in  the  emendations  of  modern  scholars;  and  that  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  author  of  the  special  edition  excerpted  had  seen  fit  to  adopt  it  in  his 
own  text.  The  history  of  the  advances  in  textual  criticism  is  full  of  cases  of 
the  restoration  to  honor  of  the  'stone  which  the  builders  rejected.'  Much 
may  be  learned  also  from  types  of  errors,  and  even  particular  blunders;  and 
often  a  truly  satisfactory  emendation  has  been  made  possible  only  after  the 
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4.  Citations  of  words  which  appear  in  the  text  with  a 
dagger  or  asterisk  before  them,  or  between  daggers  or  asterisks, 
should  be  enclosed  in  parentheses  and  marked  with  a  dagger, 
thus  (t). 

5.  Citations  of  new  material  (that  is,  material  which  has 
come  out  after  the  publication  of  the  text  on  which  the  index 
is  based)  should  appear  in  double  brackets,  thus  [[  ]],  for 
words  which  the  critic  proposes  to  include  in  the  text.  This 
new  material  ought  also  to  be  brought  together  at  the  end  of 
the  introduction,  as  a  supplement  to  the  critical  apparatus. 

6.  All  citations  in  the  index  for  which  some  new  critical 
material  is  listed  in  the  introduction  to  the  index  should  be 
marked  with  an  asterisk,  thus  8,  46,  3*.^ 

7.  In  all  prose  works,  whenever  the  smallest  subdivision, 
be  it  chapter  or  section,  is  more  than  a  single  sentence  in 
length,  the  line  number  should  be  added;  thus,  for  Cicero's 
Letters,  A  16,  2,  1,  3  would  mean  book  16  of  the  Ad  Atticum, 
letter  2,  section  1,  and  line  3  bi  that  section.^ 

appearance  of  one  or  more  illuminating  but  not  entirely  adequate  proposals. 
Wholly  to  neglect  such  information  is  to  handicap  the  critic.  But  in  this 
direction  one  must,  of  course,  observe  some  reasonable  limits,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  define  them  with  precision. 

5  Since  the  text  upon  which  an  index  is  based  is  necessarily  somewhat  out 
of  date  by  the  time  the  index  has  appeared,  it  would  always  be  well  to  bring 
the  critical  apparatus  down  to  date,  at  least  as  far  as  emendations  are  concerned. 

6  Many  sections  or  chapters  are  so  long,  running  from  10  to  30  lines,  and 
occasionally  100  or  more,  that  this  additional  number  will  be  of  great  assistance. 
The  Teubner,  Weidmann,  Oxford,  Bude,  and  Paravia  texts  have  almost  the 
same  number  of  ems  per  line,  and  up  to  10  lines  the  correspondence  is  generally 
exact,  that  is,  line  5  of  one  is  generally  line  5  of  another;  while  in  higher  num- 
bers one  learns  to  add  or  subtract  a  fraction  or  multiple  of  a  line  for  each 
multiple  of  10.  In  any  case  it  helps  greatly  to  know  in  approximately  what 
part  of  a  long  section  to  look.  The  reference  to  page  and  line  of  some  standard 
text  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory,  partly  because  it  adds  greatly  to  the  length 
of  citation  (for  example,  287,  10  as  against  a  simple  10),  and  partly  because 
some  texts  (like  the  Oxford)  have  no  page  numbering.  Of  course  citation  by 
page,  letter,  and  line,  as  in  the  case  of  Plato,  is  quite  satisfactory. 

It  is  recommended  that  some  one  edition  be  followed  consistently,  and  that 
all  other  material  recorded  be  treated  as  deviations  from  it. 

In  this  connection  editors  of  prose  texts  are  earnestly  urged  to  divide  chapters 
or  sections  into  very  small  units,  like  the  verses  in  the  Bible,  preferably  making 
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8.  Variations  in  word  order  (or  in  sentence  or  line  order) 
are  not  significant  for  an  index,  unless  the  word  order  changes 
the  grammatical  structure  or  the  meaning,  when,  of  course, 
that  fact  should  be  recorded.  Thus  it  is  of  no  consequence 
for  the  vocabulary  of  an  author,  if,  for  example,  Richter  puts 
verse  491  of  Seneca's  Troades  after  verse  495,  as  long  as  no 
one  doubts  the  authenticity  of  these  lines  or  any  word  in 
them;  and  the  same  principle  applies  to  similar  differences  of 
word  order  within  a  line  or  section. 

9.  Titles,  subheadings,  names  of  speakers,  and  the  like, 
need  not  be  listed,  unless  it  is  probable  that  these  were  actually 
written  by  the  author  himself  and  so  constitute  a  part  of 
his  vocabulary. 

10.  When  two  or  more  recognized  forms  of  a  word  are 
printed  in  the  text  (like  admoneo  and  ammoneo)  it  would  be 
well  to  combine  both  under  the  one  which  has  alphabetic 
priority,  and  make  a  cross-reference  under  the  second  form. 
For  example,  put  all  forms  of  materia  and  materies  under 
materia,  and  then  under  materies  refer  to  materia.  Under 
materia,  the  order  of  citation  should  be  that  of  alphabetical 
precedence;  thus  materia  before  materies,  materiam  before 
materiem,  etc.,  always  making  clear  just  what  spelling  is 
being  listed. 

11.  In  determining  the  arrangement  of  words,  especially  of 
various  adverbs  and  substantives,  whether  under  independent 
or  subordinate  headings  (for  example,  monitum  or  isto  [adv.] 
under  independent  headings,  or  under  moneo  and  iste  re- 
spectively) one  should,  in  general,  follow  the  example  of  the 

each  complete  sentence  (unless  it  be  more  than  5  lines  in  length)  constitute  a 
separate  subsection.  A  reference  to  such  a  subsection,  or  final  subdivision, 
would  then  be  sufficient.  To  be  sure,  later  editors  might  punctuate  differently, 
but  there  could  be  no  harm  in  retaining  such  previous  'verse'  numbers  as  had 
once  been  listed  in  an  index,  and  even  then  the  variation  between  different 
editions  in  the  total  number  of  sentences  in  a  section  or  chapter  could  never 
be  very  great.  These  smallest  subdivisions  should  not  be  made  into  separate 
paragraphs,  as  is  customary  in  printing  the  Bible,  but  the  numbers  for  them 
should  be  printed  in  parentheses  within  the  body  of  the  text,  or  else  indicated 
in  the  margin. 
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Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  for  the  rest 
that  of  the  eighth  edition  of  Georges.  But  free  use  should  be 
made  of  cross-references,  if  there  is  any  ground  for  thinking 
of  a  word  in  any  other  connection.  Thus  instances  of  non- 
nullus  might  conceivably  be  entered  under  non,  or  nullus,  or, 
quite  independently,  under  nonnullus,  but  wherever  the 
instances  are  cited  there  should  be  cross-references  from  the 
other  two  possible  positions. 

12.  Nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  should  be  listed  in  the 
conventional  order  of  the  paradigms,  first  in  the  singular  and 
then  in  the  plural.'^  Wherever  the  mere  arrangement  of  forms 
does  not  make  clear  what  a  case  is,  a  brief  designation  should 
be  added  in  parentheses,  for  example,  (ac.)  or  the  like.  Thus, 
magnum  after  magnam  and  before  magna  could  only  be  the 
neu.  ac.y  and  hence  nothing  need  be  said  by  way  of  explanation. 

13.  In  the  case  of  compound  names  the  arrangement  should 
be  strictly  alphabetical.  Thus,  with  such  a  name  as  C.  lulius 
Caesar,  which  belongs  as  a  whole,  of  course,  under  lulius,  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  eight  possible  forms  of  designation 
would  be:  Caesar,  Caesar  lulius,  C,  C.  Caesar,  C.  lulius, 
C.  lulius  Caesar,  lulius,  lulius  Caesar;  and  the  instances 
cited  should  be  classified  under  each  one  of  these  possible 
forms  of  designation. 

Cognomina  will  complicate  the  matter  slightly  but  need 
not  change  the  general  principle. 

14.  The  gender  of  epicenes  should  be  given  wherever  it 
can  be  determined  by  the  context. 

15.  The  most  noteworthy  and  generally  recognized  peri- 
phrases for  proper  nouns  (as  Maiae  filius  for  Mercurius, 
Alcides  for  Hercules,  Atrides  for  Agememnon,  etc.)  might  well 
be  noted  both  independently,  and  under  the  chief  or  proper 
designation,  while  under  the  independent  heading  reference 
should  be  made  to  that  proper  designation. 

^  The  preferable  order  would  seem  to  be  nominative,  genitive,  dative, 
accusative,  ablative,  vocative,  and  locative. 
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16.  Personifications  belong  in  a  separate  paragraph  at  the 
end  of  the  main  article,  as  Sol  after  sol. 

17.  Adjectives  used  as  substantives  (like  bona,  of  property) 
should  not  be  listed  separately,  except  where  the  lexicon 
followed  expressly  so  records  them.  Where  the  discrimination 
is  unusually  difficult  one  might  introduce  the  heading  subst. 
vel  adi. 

18.  A  distinction  between  the  substantival  and  the  ad- 
jectival uses  of  pronouns  may  occasionally  be  useful,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  attempt  to  discriminate  is  really  worth  all  the 
trouble  it  costs.  If,  however,  the  different  uses  are  actually 
separated,  then  the  more  difficult  cases,  where  one  pronoun 
is  in  agreement  with  another  and  it  is  not  obvious  which  one 
is  the  adjective,  may  be  grouped  together  at  the  end  of  the 
article. 

19.  Instances  in  which  a  form  of  some  actual  word  has  been 
written,  but  this  form  has  no  meaning  or  syntactical  relation, 
should  be  gathered  together  at  the  end  of  the  entire  article, 
arranged  alphabetically  and  designated  "uncertain"  (inc.). 
Thus  in  Seneca,  Hercules  Oetaeus  1089,  where  E  gives  quonam 
for  quae  nata,  the  reading  quonam,  although  in  itself  an  actual 
word,  gives  no  sense  in  the  context  and  is  a  palpable  error. 
Such  a  word  would  seem  to  belong  at  the  end  of  an  article, 
with  an  appropriate  indication  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  im- 
possible reading. 

20.  Enclitics  like  -met  and  -cum  should  be  cited  twice,  once 
in  composition,  and  once  separately. 

21.  Indeclinables,  like  frugi  and  tot,  need  not  be  differenti- 
ated by  actual  grammatical  function. 

22.  Distinctly  ambiguous  forms  (like  recurrit,  which  in  some 
contexts  may  be  either  present  or  perfect)  might  well  be  listed 
twice,  but  with  an  interrogation  point  after  the  citation. 

23.  Greek  and  Latin  verb  forms  should  be  arranged  in  a 
grammatical  and  not  in  an  alphabetical  order,  since  one 
normally  thinks  of  the  sequence  of  forms  in  terms  of  tense, 
or  mood,  or  voice,  or  two  or  more  of  these  criteria  in  combina- 
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tion,^  and  never  in  a  mere  alphabetical  sequence,  which 
produces  many  strange  collocations.  In  any  event  the  sepa- 
rate forms  should  never  be  listed  as  independent  entries 
arranged  alphabetically,  for  such  an  arrangement  often  scatters 
a  single  word  over  several  pages,  and  frequently  among  a 
number  of  different  letters  (for  example,  sum,  fero,  opco),  thus 
rendering  it  unnecessarily  difficult  to  bring  together  all  the 
instances  of  what  is,  after  all,  for  lexicographical  purposes, 
only  a  single  word. 

24.  The  gerund  can  be  differentiated  satisfactorily  from  the 
gerundive  by  not  giving  any  indication  of  its  case,  except  to 
distinguish  between  the  d.  and  the  ab.  Thus  amandi  without 
explanation  would  always  be  used  for  the  gerund,  while 
amandi  gerundive  would  have  to  be  explained  as  m.g.,  neu., 
or  pi.  On  the  other  hand  amando  gerund  would  have  to  be 
explained  with  an  indication  of  the  case,  thus  d.  or  ab.  Ab- 
breviations like  gd.  for  gerund  and  gdv.  for  gerundive,  may, 
however,  be  used,  if  the  proposed  arrangement  seems  a  little 
too  complicated. 

8  A  convenient  arrangement  for  Latin  would  be  that  by  mood,  tense,  voice, 
person,  and  number,  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  the  whole  of  the  indicative 
before  any  of  the  subjunctive,  the  whole  of  the  subjunctive  before  any  of  the 
imperative,  and  so  on  with  the  infinitive,  the  participles,  the  gerund,  the 
gerundive,  the  supine,  and  the  periphrastic  conjugations.  Similarly  the  whole 
of  each  tense  within  each  mood  (that  is,  both  active  and  passive)  ought  to  be 
given  before  passing  on  to  the  next  system,  and  preferably  (in  my  opinion) 
the  whole  of  each  mood  under  each  system  before  passing  on  to  the  next  mood; 
and  similarly  the  whole  of  the  present  indicative  (that  is,  the  middle  and 
passive  as  well  as  the  active)  before  passing  on  to  the  imperfect  indicative. 
The  systems  should  be  arranged  in  the  following  order:  present,  future,  first 
aorist,  second  aorist,  first  perfect,  second  perfect,  perfect  middle,  first  passive, 
and  second  passive;  and  under  each  system  the  order  should  be:  indicative, 
subjunctive,  optative,  imperative,  infinitive,  and  participles,  with  the  verbal 
adjectives  coming  at  the  end  of  the  entire  article. 

Opinions  will  differ,  no  doubt,  upon  details  in  such  arrangements,  and  the 
foregoing  is  merely  an  order  which  the  author  of  these  suggestions  has  found 
convenient  and  'natural,*  that  is,  for  himself.  But,  whatever  is  actually  done, 
each  index  ought  to  indicate  in  some  suitable  place  exactly  what  system  of 
classification  its  compiler  has  followed. 
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25.  Conjunctions  should  be  divided  according  to  their  use 
with  the  indicative,  the  subjunctive,  or  without  a  verb. 

26.  The  instance  cited  should  always  be  the  first  form  of 
the  word,  and  if  there  are  different  genders,  always  the 
mascuHne.  Thus,  gravis  for  the  first  citation  would  be  the 
m.s.nom. 

27.  In  the  case  of  adjectives  the  arrangement  should  be 
adj.,  subsL,  adv.,  under  each  degree  of  comparison.  The 
occurrences  of  forms  like  melior  and  optimus  should  be  listed 
under  bonus,  but  the  mere  words  melior  and  optimus  should 
also  be  given  in  their  proper  alphabetical  order,  with  a  cross- 
reference  to  bonus. 

28.  The  number  of  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  a  word  is 
hardly  worth  listing,  since  the  labor  required  seems  dispropor- 
tionate to  any  advantage  secured.  If  a  word  occurs  rarely 
or  frequently  in  an  author,  the  mere  length  of  the  article 
makes  such  a  fact  obvious.  A  relative  frequency  of  10  or  50 
to  one  might  in  some  circumstances  have  value  as  an  argument. 
On  the  other  hand  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  favorite 
locution  occurs  67  or  77  times,  for  philological  probabilities 
cannot  be  measured  with  such  precision.  If,  however,  the 
composer  of  an  index  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  count 
the  number  of  occurrences  of  each  work,  in  order  to  save  an 
occasional  scholar  a  little  trouble,  there  can  be  no  objection; 
only  he  should  not  feel  under  obligation  to  do  so.^ 

29.  Boldface  type  for  the  forms  listed  is  an  aid  to  the  rapid 
and  accurate  use  of  an  index.  Some  suitable  typographically 
distinct  designation  for  the  different  words  listed  is  also 
helpful.  Long  articles  might  well  be  broken  up  into  appro- 
priate paragraphs. 

30.  Editors  are  earnestly  requested  to  use  Arabic  numerals 
wherever  possible.  In  any  event  the  most  confusing  and 
difficult  Roman  numerals,  such  as  Villi  for  IX,  and  IIII  for 

9  But  when  not  all  the  instances  of  some  very  common  word  are  recorded, 
then  the  compiler  ought  surely  to  record  the  total  number  of  occurrences  in 
each  of  the  author's  works,  as  already  remarked  above  (note  3). 
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IV,  should  be  wholly  avoided,  no  matter  what  the  philological 
justification  for  them  may  be. 

31.  An  opinion  might  also  be  expressed  here  on  the  delicate 
matter  of  punctuation.  The  method  which  seems  to  be  least 
liable  to  mistake  or  confusion  is  to  separate  the  several  citations 
by  semicolons,  and  to  employ  commas  to  distinguish  between 
the  different  numbers  within  each  citation.  Thus,  in  a  series 
of  citations  it  is  probably  clearer  to  indicate  that  a  form  occurs, 
for  example,  in  the  13th  line  of  the  first  book,  the  183rd  line 
of  the  fifth  book,  and  the  250th  line  of  the  twelfth  book,  by 
punctuating  1,13;  5,183;  12,250;  than  1.13,  5.183,  12.250. 
The  period  would  seem  to  be  more  appropriately  employed 
as  a  mark  of  obvious  abbreviation,  like  Ann.  or  ab.,  or  to 
conclude  an  entire  section  or  division.  A  double  or  triple 
space  between  citations  also  does  fairly  well  in  keeping  them 
clearly  separate,  but  it  takes  a  good  deal  more  room,  creates 
difficulties  for  the  compiler  and  the  printer,  and  gives  a 
somewhat  less  normal  and  hence  a  slightly  disturbing  appear- 
ance to  the  printed  article.  Such  a  result  is  unfortunate, 
because  abnormalities  in  the  ordinary  usage  of  printed  texts 
reduce  the  rapidity  and  the  accuracy  with  which  a  work  of 
this  kind  can  be  employed.  In  general  a  condensed  method 
of  citation,  in  which  the  first  numbers,  or  the  second  numbers, 
or  even  the  first  and  second  numbers,  are  to  be  supplied  with 
a  series  of  final  numbers,  saves  space  indeed,  but  increases 
unduly  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  any  single  citation  at  a 
glance.  The  considerations  of  clearness  and  convenience 
ought  surely,  if  possible,  to  take  precedence  over  those  of 
space  and  expense.  But  absolute  rules  cannot  well  be  laid 
down  in  such  matters,  and  even  departures  within  the  same 
work  from  a  general  system  of  reference,  for  some  special  and 
valid  reason,  should  of  course  be  allowed. 

In  making  the  index  the  following  method  of  operation 
will  probably  save  time  and  insure  greater  accuracy. 
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32.  List  on  each  card  or  slip  only  one  single  form  of  any 
word,  or  if  the  same  form  has  three  genders,  like  eius,  besides 
different  uses  as  adjective  and  substantive,  make  six  different 
entry  cards  for  it.  Several  instances  of  precisely  the  same 
form  may  be  put  conveniently  on  the  same  card,  but  that  will 
be  practicable  only  for  the  commonest  words,  the  cards  for 
which  can  be  spread  out  before  one,  since  it  will  take  more 
time,  ordinarily,  to  hunt  up  a  filed  card  and  take  it  out  for  a 
new  entry  than  to  make  an  entirely  new  card.  A  separate 
card  for  each  entry  would  probably  save  time  in  the  end, 
since  it  is  much  too  easy  to  pick  up  the  wrong  card  by  mistake, 
and  errors  made  in  that  way  are  hard  to  find  and  correct. 

33.  When  the  arranged  cards  have  been  copied,  every  cita- 
tion should  be  verified,  and,  when  found  to  be  correct,  under- 
scored in  a  copy  of  the  particular  text  which  has  been  used. 
Then,  after  the  manuscript  has  thus  been  verified,  the  original 
text  should  be  scrutinized  for  words  which  have  not  been 
underscored,  and  are,  therefore,  presumably  not  entered. 
Even  careful  preliminary  work  will  leave  an  appreciable 
number  (as  high  as  2  to  3  per  cent)  of  words  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  have  failed  to  be  recorded.  If  possible,  the 
final  verification  should  be  done  by  one  person,  in  order  to 
secure  a  relatively  higher  degree  of  uniformity  in  classification. 
There  are  a  good  many  justifiable  variations  in  classifying 
and  arranging,  and  it  makes  little  difference  which  particular 
method  is  adopted,  but  variation  in  method  will  be  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  users  of  the  index,  who  are  apt  to  be  confused 
when  they  have  come  to  expect  one  style  of  classification 
throughout  and  occasionally  find  another. 
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II. — Homer's  Gods:  Prolegomena 

GEORGE  M.  CALHOUN 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
apyoKkos  yap  t'  ecTTL  deos  /3pora5  avbpi  Safxrjvat. 

Attempts  to  explain  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  of  the 
Homeric  pantheon  have  been  unsuccessful,  partly  because  they  start  from 
a  priori  assumption,  partly  from  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  extreme  com- 
plexity of  the  poet's  concepts.  The  gods  are  always  present  to  his  mind 
in  all  of  their  manifold  aspects,  and  all  of  these  aspects  must  be  taken  into 
account,  not  singly  but  collectively,  in  interpreting  any  particular  passage. 
We  must  explore  all  possibilities  without  insisting  upon  one  or  another  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 

The  Protean  qualities  of  Homer's  gods  have  been  a  joy  and 
a  bewilderment  to  generations  of  hearers  and  readers,  and  all 
too  often  a  scandal.  For  it  must  be  confessed  that  ludicrous 
or  unseemly  performances  of  the  immortals  make  up  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  narrative,  especially  in  the  Iliad. 
If  we  ask  why  the  gods  are  so  depicted,  we  confront  one  of  the 
unsolved  puzzles  of  Homeric  study.  It  is  true,  as  critics  have 
observed,  that  the  poet  uses  his  Olympians  for  comic  effects; 
he  permits  them  to  indulge  in  ridiculous  behavior  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  epic  hero  or  heroine.^  Yet  this  leaves 
much  unexplained.  The  scandalous  tale  of  Ares  and  Aphro- 
dite, for  example,  ends  on  a  note  of  serene  beauty  and  dignity; 
in  three  lines  we  pass  from  a  scene  that  might  have  shocked 
the  goodwife  of  Bath  to  the  august  serenity  of  the  most  sacred 
shrine  of  earth's  most  potent  goddess  {B  360-362).  That 
majestic  Zeus  whose  nod  shakes  great  Olympus,  the  Zeus  of 
Phidias  and  of  all  poets,  is  also  the  furtive,  henpecked  hus- 
band, made  querulous  by  the  thought  of  Hera's  nagging,  who 
presently  finds  relief  in  a  ridiculous  squabble  with  his  consort 

1  Cf.  Andrew  Lang,  The  World  of  Homer  (New  York,  1910),  120-122;  J.  A. 
Scott,  The  Unity  of  Homer  (Berkeley,  1921),  173-179;  E.  Drerup,  Das  fiinfte 
Buch  der  Ilias  (Paderborn,  1913),  394-420;  Das  Homerproblem  in  der  Gegenwart 
(Wiirzburg,  1921),  417-422;  Gilbert  Murray,  The  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic* 
(Oxford,  1934),  268f. 
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(A  528-567).  In  the  Theomachy  is  this  same  curious  inter- 
mingling of  the  subHme  with  the  ridiculous  and  vulgar,  lines 
that  are  stigmatized  as  unspeakably  bad  by  Leaf  and  Wila- 
mowitz  and  lines  that  can  be  acclaimed  for  their  sublimity  by 
so  critical  a  spirit  as  Edward  Gibbon.^  In  the  lay  of  Aphrodite 
we  pass  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime,  in  the  battle  of 
the  gods  our  progress  is  in  the  reverse  direction;  as  the  Olym- 
pians march  to  the  fray,  the  heavens  thunder,  the  boundless 
earth  trembles,  and  towering  mountains  start  from  their  seats; 
the  Lord  of  the  Dead  in  panic  leaps  from  his  throne,  thinking 
that  the  earth  above  him  will  be  rent  asunder  and  his  pale 
realm  laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of  men  and  of  gods  (T  54-66).  The 
stage  is  set  for  Armageddon ;  the  scene  ought  by  rights  to  end 
in  a  cosmic  holocaust,  in  a  Go tterddmmerungs finale  sung  in 
hexameters.  It  does  end  with  the  goddesses  jostling  and 
scratching,  making  nasty  remarks,  slapping,  and  calling  one 
another  cats — at  all  of  which  Zeus  laughs  merrily  385-513). 
Such  anomaly  is  not  restricted  within  a  few  scenes;  there  is  a 
general  inconsistency  between  the  delinquencies  of  the  indi- 
vidual Olympians,  who  offend  against  even  the  most  ele- 

2  Walter  Leaf,  in  the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on  4>,  pronounces  the 
Theomachy  (385-513)  "poetically  bad"  .  .  .  "a  ridiculous  harlequinade"  .  .  . 
"poverty-stricken  in  expression"  and  maintains  that  "to  attribute  such  work 
to  any  of  the  older  poets  of  the  Epos  is  to  deny  the  possibility  of  any  rational 
criticism  in  this  field."  For  Wilamowitz,  in  Die  Ilias  und  Homer  (Berlin, 
1920),  its  style  is  "die  plumpe  Erhabenheit"  (292),  "iiberhaupt  eine  barocke 
Ausartung  des  Stiles  von  E"  (82).  Gibbon  writes  in  his  journal  (July  13, 
1762),  "The  Battle  of  the  Gods  is  worthy  of  everything  Longinus  says  of  it. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  example  which  reunites  so  thoroughly  every 
part  of  the  sublime,  both  as  to  thought  and  language."  Again  (October  3), 
"I  almost  doubt  which  is  most  sublime,  Homer's  Battle  of  the  Gods,  or  Longi- 
nus' Apostrophe  to  Terentianus  upon  it."  Gibbon  is  of  course  thinking  pri- 
marily of  the  introduction  in  T  rather  than  of  the  actual  combat  in  and 
Finsler  proposes  to  separate  the  two  and  attribute  the  latter  to  a  late  and  bad 
continuator;  cf.  Homer  I,  part  2  (Leipzig,  1924),  215-217.  It  is  however  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  stage  in  the  composition  of  the  poem  at  which  the  introduction 
to  the  Theomachy  exists  and  not  the  Theomachy;  cf.  my  "Higher  Criticism  on 
Olympus,"  A.J. P.  lvui  (1937),  27lf.  Murray,  commenting  on  Leaf's  "poeti- 
cally bad,"  says  {op.  cil.  271),  "True,  yet  the  badness  lies  entirely  in  the  taste, 
not  in  the  execution.  The  verses  are  admirably  written,  incomparably  better 
than  those  of  Hesiod's  Tilanomachia." 
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mentary  notions  of  right  and  decency,  and  an  underlying 
conviction  that  the  blessed  gods  loathe  unrighteousness  and 
punish  wickedness.^ 

Efforts  to  solve  these  problems  have  in  general  taken  two 
directions.  Separatists  have  tried  to  divide  the  poems  neatly 
into  strata,  each  exhibiting  its  characteristic  treatment  of  the 
gods.^  Unitarians  have  sought  to  find  some  master  formula 
by  which  anomalies  can  be  explained  without  doing  violence 
to  the  text.^  Neither  method  has  proved  fully  successful; 
separatists  have  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  theory  of  com- 
position, nor  unitarians  upon  a  formula.  The  obvious  impli- 
cation is  that  the  problem  is  more  complex  than  critics  have 
believed,  too  complex  to  be  comprehended  in  a  general  for- 
mula or  to  admit  of  systematic  analysis.^  I  propose  now 
merely  to  point  out  certain  motifs  and  conventions  which 
present  themselves  repeatedly  in  the  poet's  treatment  of  the 

3  Cf.  Drerup,  Homer  problem,  4l7f,  Fiinftes  Buck,  404  ff;  T.  D.  Seymour,  Life 
in  the  Homeric  Age  (New  York,  1907),  397f.  Seymour  omits  a  number  of  the 
passages  which  imply  that  the  gods  approve  and  defend  the  right,  and  includes 
some  which  manifestly  do  not  belong  here;  e.g.,  6  329,  ova  apera  KaKo.  epya, 
is  simply  the  popular  adage  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy"  and  its  context  ex- 
cludes it  from  consideration;  8  807,  ou  p-kv  yap  tl  deots  aXirripevds  eariv,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  ethical  idea.  There  is  room  for  a  more  exact  study  of 
this  subject  which  will  discriminate  carefully  between  mere  ritual  piety  and  a 
view  of  the  gods  which  invests  them  with  ethical  values;  the  best  discussion 
I  have  seen  is  that  of  Andrew  Lang  (see  note  1). 

*  Among  recent  attempts,  the  most  important  are  by  Finsler  and  Wila- 
mowitz;  these  I  have  discussed,  I  think  sufficiently,  in  my  "Higher  Criticism 
on  Olympus"  (see  note  2),  257-274.  On  the  general  futility  of  this  approach, 
cf.  H.  M.  Chadwick,  The  Heroic  Age  (Cambridge,  1912),  257. 

5  A.  Roemer,  "Einige  Probleme  der  Gottermaschine  bei  Homer,"  Homerische 
Aufsdtze  (Berlin,  1914),  144-210,  would  explain  the  interventions  of  the  gods' 
mainly  by  the  scholiast's  principle  of  TndavoTTjs.  Drerup,  Fiinftes  Buch,  394- 
420;  Homerproblem,  417-422,  believes  that  the  poet  uses  the  gods  primarily  to 
emphasize  by  contrast  the  reality  of  the  human  characters  and  actions.  C. 
Rothe,  Die  Odyssee  als  Dichtung  (Paderborn,  1914),  257-264,  stresses  the  deus 
ex  machina,  the  freedom  with  which  the  poet  uses  the  gods  for  artistic  purposes, 
and  their  appearance  in  all  important  episodes. 

6Cf.  E.  Tieche  in  Finsler' s  Homer  I,  part  1  (Leipzig,  1924),  213:  "Das 
homerische  Gotterwesen  ist  ein  so  mannigf aches  Gebilde,  dass  es  nie  gelingen 
wird.  seinen  Sinn  mit  einer  einheitlichen  Definition  zu  erschopfen." 
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gods  and  to  suggest  that  all  of  these  be  kept  in  mind,  not 
singly,  but  rather  collectively,  in  the  explanation  of  particular 
passages.  They  will  seem  obvious;  for  the  most  part  they 
have  been  observed;  but  they  have  not  been  considered  col- 
lectively, since  critics  have  usually  chosen  to  follow  their  pet 
formulas  or  to  apply  their  favorite  criteria  with  but  scant 
regard  for  other  possibilities.'^  Yet  it  is  clear,  at  least  from 
the  point  of  view  of  psychology,  that  we  cannot  understand 
fully  any  single  passage  or  episode  unless  we  have  potentially 
in  mind  all  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  gods  may  present 
themselves  to  the  poet's  imagination,  since  any  of  them,  or 
several,  or  all  collectively,  may  influence  his  composition  at 
any  given  moment.^ 

First,  it  is  an  established  convention  of  the  Homeric  epic 
that  a  major  character  must  be  attended  by  gods,  and  great 
events  in  his  career  must  be  marked  by  supernatural  manifes- 
tations. Although  this  seems  obvious,  it  either  is  not  fully 
understood  or  is  not  kept  always  in  mind  in  the  criticism  of 
the  poems.  Unquestionably  most  modern  readers  and  critics 
are  distressed  by  the  manner  of  Hector's  death,  the  final  cruel 
deceit  practiced  by  Athena  (X  214-247,  276f,  294-299),  which 
to  our  feeling  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  unnecessary;^  and  we  are 

^  Cauer  puts  his  finger  on  the  fundamental  weakness  of  contemporary 
Homeric  criticism  when  he  says,  in  Grundfragen  der  Homerkritik  (Leipzig, 
1923),  379,  apropos  of  Tusko  Reibstein's  theories:  "So  hat  sich  Reibstein  bei 
allem  Scharfsinn  doch  ein  tieferes  Verstandnis  selber  dadurch  verschlossen, 
dass  er  von  vornherein  und  bis  zuletzt  nicht  an  verschiedene  Moglichkeiten 
der  Erklarung  dachte,  sondern  eine  einzige,  nachdem  sie  in  ein  paar  Fallen 
wahrsciieinlich  gemacht  war,  iiberall  zur  Geltung  zu  bringen  suchte." 

8  This  principle  of  criticism  is  equally  valid  whether  the  poems  be  ascribed 
to  one  author  or  to  several,  and  my  use  of  the  singular  "poet"  is  not  intended  to 
beg  the  question  of  single,  dual,  or  multiple  authorship. 

8  Murray  would  "think  it  away"  {op.  cit.  315),  and  thereby,  presumably, 
get  nearer  to  the  transcendental  Iliad  of  his  final  conclusion.  It  is  better  to 
try  to  understand  it.  Roemer  {op.  cit.  203)  rightly  rejects  the  interpretation 
which  "von  einem  dumpfen  Pessimismus  des  Dichters  spricht,  der  die  Ohn- 
macht  des  Menschen  gegentiber  den  Gottern,  und  zwar  niedrig  gesinnten 
Gottern,  anerkennt."  When  he  remarks,  casually,  that  "grosse  und  bedeu- 
tungsvolle  Aktionen,  wo  Helden  ersten  Ranges  auf  dem  Platze  bleiben,  sich 
nicht  ohne  Eingreifen  der  hoheren  Machte  bei  dem  Dichter  abspielen,"  he  is 
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revolted  by  the  cowardly  assault  of  Apollo  upon  Patroclus 
(n  786-854).  We  forget  that  by  epic  convention  it  would  be 
withholding  the  dignity  which  is  Achilles'  due  were  he  per- 
mitted, at  this  supreme  moment  in  the  action,  to  slay  Hector 
without  the  intervention  of  a  god,  and  that  the  ineluctable 
fate  of  Patroclus  is  glorified  by  representing  him  as  too  mighty 
a  warrior  to  be  slain  by  human  hand,  unaided  of  heaven.  So 
in  the  Odyssey  the  hero  cannot  be  permitted  to  achieve  the 
final  rout  and  slaughter  of  the  wooers  without  Athena  to  mark 
the  moment  of  fate  by  flinging  forth  the  dreadful  aegis  (x  297- 
309).  Instances  may  be  cited  almost  without  limit;  the  hero 
may  be  helped  by  a  god,  or  opposed  by  a  god,  or  both,  but 
there  must  be  gods  as  part  of  his  pomp  and  panoply. 

Second,  it  is  an  epic  convention,  or  at  least  a  preference  of 
the  poet,  that  the  hero,  for  all  his  divine  entourage,  shall  act 
upon  the  human  plane.  The  poet  weaves  his  fabric  from  the 
threads  of  rational  human  action,  and  the  supernatural  is  an 
embroidery  or  applique  of  ornamental  design. We  do  not 
find  the  wild  imaginings  of  oriental  tales  or  of  our  own  fairy- 
land; a  god  may  make  the  hero  invisible,  or  transfigure  him, 
or  inspire  him  with  divine  fire  and  vigor  in  every  limb,  but 
he  is  then  expected  to  act  within  human  limitations,  somewhat 
enlarged,  but  never  completely  transcended.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  instance  of  miraculous  intervention  is  Apollo 
waving  aloft  the  aegis  of  Zeus  and  trampling  down  the  wall 
and  trench  of  the  Achaeans  even  as  a  child  tramples  down  a 
toy  fort  of  sand  upon  the  seashore  (0  306-327,  355-366). 
When  the  god  has  wrought  this  miracle  to  bring  the  Trojans 
into  the  camp  of  their  foes,  even  then,  the  final  assault,  though 

stating  the  principle  which  I  have  just  proposed,  but  his  preoccupation  with 
the  TTLdavoT-qs  of  the  ancient  critics  seems  to  keep  him  from  appreciating  its 
true  importance. 

10  Cf.  W.  Leaf,  Homer  and  History  (London,  1915),  14f. 

"  In  Homer  both  gods  and  men  bow  before  avayK-q,  and  fate  is  ineluctable; 
cf.  the  words  of  Achilles,  S  112-121.  One  might  say  that  avajKiq  in  such  con- 
texts as  this  represents  the  limitation  set  by  human  reason;  the  past  is  past, 
the  dead  are  dead,  and  there  is  no  incantation  or  charm  to  bring  them  back. 
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tempestuous  as  the  surge  of  angry  waves  upon  a  headland  of 
the  shore,  is  an  attack  of  human  beings  upon  human  beings 
(379-389).  For  all  its  fury,  it  is  presently  checked  by  the 
rallying  defenders  and  the  mighty  Ajax  (674-688).  Hector, 
leading  the  charge,  is  thrust  onward  by  the  mighty  hand  of 
Zeus  (694f),  but  only  metaphorically,  not  literally,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  combatants  on  either  side  are  described  in  terms 
of  purely  human  hopes  and  fears  (699-702).  Again,  the 
heroes  may  have  armor  or  weapons  or  other  possessions  that 
were  wrought  by  Hephaestus,  but  usually  they  have  received 
them  from  a  human  source;  here  also  we  are  kept  one  remove 
from  the  supernatural. Homer's  use  of  the  divine  as  auxil- 
iary to  human  effort  is  well  illustrated  by  Athena's  role  in  the 
vengeance  of  Odysseus;  the  goddess  intervenes  repeatedly,  at 
times  miraculously,  but  nevertheless  she  expects  the  hero  to 
win  by  his  own  prowess  and  to  fight  out  his  battle  on  the 
human  plane. 

Third,  certain  primitive,  naive  conceptions  of  the  gods  are 
retained,  despite  their  incompatibility  with  more  advanced 
ideas,  simply  because  they  are  an  integral  part  of  material 
that  evidently  was  too  popular  with  Homeric  audiences  to  be 
discarded.  The  gods  of  ancient  story  in  their  primal  habitat 
are  less  progressive  than  deities  who  have  emigrated  to  the 
realm  of  the  rational  and  the  universal.  It  is  significant  that 
the  gods  who  favor  and  protect  the  righteous,  who  dislike  and 
punish  evildoing,  are  usually  spoken  of  collectively  or  in  gen- 
eral terms. Now  the  Olympians  originally  were  created  in 

12  Cf.  Cauer,  op.  cit.  360f.  Quite  typical  is  the  circumstance  that  the  divine 
armor  of  Achilles  is  not  wholly  impervious;  in  T  259-272,  the  spear  of  Aeneas 
drives  through  the  two  outer  layers  (bronze)  of  the  shield  and  is  held  hy  the 
third  (gold);  cf.  ^  164f,  591-594. 

13  Cf.  my  "Telemaque  et  le  plan  de  I'Odyssee",  R.E.G.  xlvii  (1934),  161f. 
"Zeus  is  the  only  god  who  functions  individually  in  this  high  and  noble 

capacity;  since  we  are  not  told  that  any  other  of  the  Olympians  defends  the 
right,  but  only  "the  gods"  or  "god"  or  "Zeus",  we  might  reasonably  regard 
"Zeus"  as  a  natural  metonymy  for  the  gods  in  general;  cf.  Erik  Heden,  Ho- 
merische  GoUersludien  (Upsala,  1912),  50.  However,  practically  every  instance 
in  which  Zeus  appears  as  the  defender  of  right  and  justice  involves  specific 
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human  form,^^  but  in  so  far  as  they  came  to  be  identified  with 
the  general  concept  of  divine  authority,  their  ethical  progress 
was  free  and  unfettered,  limited  only  by  the  rate  at  which 
human  thought  and  ethical  ideals  progressed.  As  notions  of 
human  excellence  and  morality  developed,  they  were  naturally 
extended  to  include  the  divine  power  that  was  believed  to 
govern  the  actions  and  the  thoughts  of  men;  thus  the  ethical 
conception  of  the  gods,  and  of  Zeus,  in  so  far  as  he  personifies 
that  conception,  tended  to  keep  abreast  of  moral  standards 
and  ideas,  and  we  come  to  what  may  be  called  the  gods  of 
Homer's  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  poet  wishes 
to  tell  an  old  myth  or  folk  tale,  the  case  is  very  different. 
If  he  tells  how  Zeus  beat  Hera  and  hung  her  up  by  the  hands 
and  manhandled  the  lesser  gods  (0  18-25),  or  how  Apollo  and 
Hermes  indulged  in  bawdy  humor  as  they  gazed  on  the 
amorous  disarray  of  Aphrodite  and  her  paramour  {B  334-343), 
or  how  Hera  tricked  her  lord  and  master  by  titillating  his 
sexual  appetites  (S  153  ff),  he  must  keep  the  characters  of  these 
primordial  tales;  the  Zeus,  the  Apollo,  the  Hermes,  the  Hera, 
all  must  be  the  figures  of  primitive  mythology  or  folk  tale.  So, 
if  we  are  to  understand  Homer's  gods,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
discriminate  between  the  gods  of  his  religion,  or  of  his  ethical 
thought,  free  to  follow  the  onward  march  of  his  ideas,  and  the 
ancient,  grotesque  gods  of  myth,  crystallized  in  their  unchang- 
ing tradition  like  flies  in  amber,  fettered,  like  the  Titans,  in 
adamantine  bonds. 

offenses,  perjury  or  violation  of  the  rights  of  guests  or  suppliants,  which  belong 
from  of  old  in  his  special  province;  cf.  my  "Zeus  the  Father  in  Homer",  T.A.P.A. 
Lxvi  (1935),  16.  Thus  we  are  told  284)  that  Zeus  hates  evil  deeds,  but  this 
is  Zeus  Xenios;  in  11  385-388,  Zeus's  anger  at  the  perversion  of  justice,  which 
finds  appropriate  expression  in  terrific  storms  and  floods,  may  perhaps  be 
equated  with  dtuiv  ottlv  (388). 

15 1  am  of  course  speaking  of  anthropomorphic  gods,  not  of  the  dim  begin- 
nings of  religion. 

1^  A  study  of  Homer's  use  of  material  from  myth  and  folk  tale,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  Olympian  scenes,  was  communicated  to  the  Philological 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  on  November  26,  1937,  under  the  title  "Homer's 
Gods — Myth  and  Marchen."    This  I  expect  to  publish  in  the  near  future. 
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Fourth,  the  poet  appreciated  as  fully  as  any  genius  of  later 
times  the  importance  of  the  comic  interlude,  or  the  scene  in 
lighter  vein;  he  understood  fully  that  the  grand  style  cannot 
go  on  indefinitely  in  an  undisturbed  succession  of  serious  or 
tragic  episodes.  For  this  there  are  two  reasons,  one  inherent 
in  the  relation  of  art  to  life,  the  other  connected  with  the 
human  limitations  of  those  to  whom  art  is  addressed.  The 
subject  of  the  epic  is  heroic  life,  but  it  is  life,  and  life  is  not  all 
tragedy  or  grandeur;  the  large  canvas  must  have  its  lights  as 
well  as  its  shadows,  or  it  will  lose  its  necessary  connections 
with  actuality.  Nor  can  the  poet  neglect  the  emotional  limi- 
tations of  those  to  whom  he  speaks ;  he  cannot  play  incessantly 
upon  the  more  somber  or  the  more  exalted  moods  without 
inducing  a  state  of  emotional  exhaustion  in  which  response 
becomes  impossible.  If  his  theme  is  to  extend  beyond  a  few 
brief  episodes,  there  must  be  touches  of  humor,  scenes  of 
comedy,  perhaps  even  bits  of  sheer  buffoonery.  Now  Homer, 
though  he  permits  his  heroes  occasionally  to  indulge — with 
decent  moderation — in  playfulness  and  in  such  wit  and  humor 
as  become  the  warrior,  prefers  not  to  clothe  them  in  motley. 
But  he  has  ready  to  hand  a  rich  array  of  comedians,  with  here 
and  there  real  buffoons — gravediggers,  Bottoms,  Gobbos,  what 
you  will — in  the  ancient  figures  of  folktale  and  myth,  the 
Olympians  in  their  pristine  naivete,  and  he  uses  them  when 
comedy  is  needed.  The  somewhat  startling  way  in  which  he 
intermingles  the  ridiculous  with  the  reverent  is  less  hard  to 
understand  if  we  put  ourselves  in  the  poet's  place  and  reflect 
that  the  gods  are  always  present  to  his  mind  in  both  of  the 
aspects  with  which  we  are  concerned — witness  centuries  later 

1^  The  only  instance  I  can  call  to  mind  in  which  a  chieftain  appears  in  a 
frankly  ridiculous  situation  is  774-784,  where  the  lesser  Ajax  is  as  clownish 
a  figure  as  could  be  desired;  throughout  the  games  there  is  an  undertone  of 
skylarking,  and  the  heroes  are  rather  like  boys  let  out  of  school.  Thersites, 
the  buffoon  of  B,  is  a  physical  weakling  who  cannot  be  classed  with  the  major 
heroes  (B  216-219),  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  Medon  the  herald,  who  pro- 
vides a  touch  of  comedy  in  x  361-380,  after  the  grim  and  bloody  climax.  For 
the  artistic  function  of  Thersites,  cf.  my  "Classes  and  Masses  in  Homer," 
Class.  Phil.  XXIX  (1934),  305. 
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the  Dionysus  of  the  Frogs,  at  once  the  august  divinity  of  the 
festival  and  the  chief  buffoon  of  the  play.  Nor  have  we  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  two  were  sharply  contradistin- 
guished, as  would  be  the  case  with  ourselves;  the  aspects  may 
alternate,  but  one  dissolves  into  the  other  as  readily  as  the 
changing  patterns  in  the  kaleidoscope.  As  the  singer  ends  his 
lay  of  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  who  has  just  been  exhibited 
in  the  most  ridiculous  and  indecent  situation  imaginable  enters 
into  her  holy  shrine  and  is  transfigured  into  the  great  deity  of 
universal  love  {d  362-366).  In  the  Theomachy  the  gods  march 
to  battle  awful  as  the  primal  cosmic  forces  (T  47-66),  but  they 
cannot  be  permitted  to  fight  on  this  plane  or  the  human  char- 
acters vanish,  the  play  is  over,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  ultimate 
chaos.  They  must  act  on,  or  very  nearly  on,  the  human 
plane,  and  at  once  they  become  merely  ridiculous;  the  Olym- 
pian fanfare  which  preludes  the  vengeance  of  Achilles  is  modu- 
lated into  the  conflict  with  the  river  god,  and  that  in  turn  into 
a  frankly  comic  interlude  385-513),  which  throws  into 
grimmer  relief  the  death  of  Hector. 

Fifth,  when  gods  are  dramatis  personae,  they  are  subjected 
to  the  artistic  necessities  involved  in  the  action ;  to  this  extent 
they  must  on  occasion  lay  aside  their  godhead. Zeus,  the 
omniscient,  omnipotent  ruler  of  men  and  of  gods,  must  look 
the  other  way  if  Poseidon  -is  to  be  introduced  into  the  battle 
scenes  of  N,  and  he  must  become  the  very  type  of  amorous 
imbecility  in  order  to  play  his  part  in  the  A  pate.  The  poetic 
economy  of  the  scenes  which  lead  up  to  the  vengeance  of 
Odysseus  reduces  the  mighty  goddess  Athena  to  the  role  of 
the  hero's  female  confidant.  The  gods  know  all  things,  but 
an  omniscient  Poseidon  would  have  wrecked  the  plot  of  the 
Odyssey  before  it  had  begun  to  unfold.    At  times  the  immor- 

18  This  accounts  for  much  of  the  material  on  which  Heden  bases  his  contrast 
between  Volksglaube  and  epische  Auffassung  {op.  cit.  21-25).  These  terms  are 
scarcely  broad  enough  to  represent  the  facts;  the  gods  are  similarly  limited  in 
myths  which  do  not  appear  in  the  epic  and  are  clearly  an  integral  part  of  popu- 
lar belief;  on  the  other  hand,  if  all  conceptions  of  divinity  not  so  limited  be 
identified  with  Volksglaube,  the  term  will  be  so  expanded  as  to  lose  its  meaning. 
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tals  lose  their  omnipotence  merely  because  the  poet  wishes  to 
work  in  a  bit  of  gorgeous  description.^^  So  in  the  opening 
lines  of  N,  Poseidon  could  have  transported  himself  miracu- 
lously with  the  speed  of  thought  from  the  peaks  of  Samothrace 
to  the  field  of  battle,  but,  had  he  done  so,  we  should  have  been 
deprived  of  the  stately  progress  which  here  adorns  the  poem. 
The  Lord  of  the  Waters  surrenders  his  power  of  ubiquity,  and 
we  see  him  descend  to  Aegae  in  four  stupendous  strides  that 
shake  the  lofty  mountains;  he  yokes  immortal  steeds  to  his 
chariot  of  gold  and  drives  over  the  surging  sea  so  swiftly  that 
the  axles  of  his  car  ride  dry  above  the  rippling  waves. 

Sixth,  gods  are  often  no  more  than  the  expression  of  imper- 
sonal agency,  or  chance. We  say  "much  will  happen," 
"something  started  up  the  mountain  goats,"  "they  were  being 
married,"  "Helen  bore  no  more  children."  Homer  says  "the 
gods  will  bring  much  to  pass"  174),  "the  nymphs  started 
up  the  goats"  (t  154f),  "the  gods  were  fulfilling  their  mar- 
riage" (5  7),  "the  gods  granted  Helen  no  more  children" 

1^  For  passages  which  illustrate  the  great  variety  introduced  for  artistic 
reasons  into  the  comings  and  goings  of  gods,  see  my  "Homeric  Repetitions," 
Univ.  Calif.  Puhl.  Class.  Phil,  xii  1  (1933),  15,  note  46. 

20  Another  good  example  is  of  course  the  Theomachy,  where  the  gods,  if 
they  are  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  must  fight  on  the  human  plane. 

21  ©eot,  deos,  Saifiooi/,  Zevs,  though  frequently  used  in  this  sense,  do  not  alwa^^s 
refer  to  impersonal  agency,  or  even  to  gods  in  general;  as  Ove  Jorgensen  has 
shown  in  his  important  study,  "Das  Auftreten  der  Gotter  in  den  Biichern  l-/x 
der  Odyssee,"  Hermes  xxxix  (1904),  357-382,  these  expressions  are  rare  in  the 
poet's  narration,  but  very  common  in  passages  composed  in  the  first  person, 
where  very  often  they  refer  to  particular  gods  whose  identity  is  supposed  to 
be  unknown  to  the  speaker.  On  the  basis  of  Jorgensen's  study,  Heden  under- 
took to  show  that  in  general  the  speeches  exhibit  "einen  dem  Dichter  vor- 
liegenden  Volksglauben,"  and  the  poet's  narrative  "epische  Auffassung"  {op.  cit. 
21-25;  see  note  18),  and  made  these  general  expressions  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
haustive study  (49-95).  As  he  warns  us,  strict  lines  of  classification  cannot  be 
drawn;  I  should  treat  as  expressions  of  impersonal  agency  some  instances  which 
he  interprets  differently.  For  example,  in  Z  234-236  he  finds  a  special  sig- 
nificance in  the  intervention  of  Zeus  (94);  in  my  opinion  it  is  merely  the  poet's 
way  of  saying  "Glaucus  was  simple  enough  to  trade."  The  general  problem 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  complex  in  Homer  and  can  be  only  indicated 
here;  it  should  include  a  study  of  the  gods  as  the  personifications  of  natural 
forces,  impulses,  etc. 
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{deol  yovov  ovKer  etpaLvov,  8  12).  Zeus  often  serves  this  purpose, 
and  Zeus  avros  may  come  very  close  in  tone  to  our  expression 
"pure  luck"  273,  310;  cf.  deoi  avroL,  348,  357).^^  Once  Zeus 
is  referred  to  as  agent  of  the  panics  that  put  armies  to  flight 
(H  522),  though  at  the  moment  in  question  Zeus  the  individual 
deity  is  snugly  asleep  in  Hera's  arms,  and,  had  he  been  awake, 
would  have  been  required  by  the  plot  to  be  helping  the  army 
that  is  being  routed.  Here  an  ancient  variant  reported  in  the 
scholia  (ore  d-q  6e6s  for  ore  re  Zeus)  perhaps  reveals  the  higher 
criticism  in  its  incunabular  stages. 

These  are  some  of  the  matters  that  must  be  kept  always  in 
mind  and  taken  always  into  account  in  interpreting  even  the 
simplest  of  the  poet's  statements  about  the  gods.  They  must 
be  better  understood,  or  at  least  less  often  forgot  or  disre- 
garded, before  we  can  say  "Homer's  ideas  of  the  gods  were 
thus  and  so."  Closer  attention  to  them  might  have  withheld 
Finsler  and  Wilamowitz  from  considerable  theorizing  of  very 
doubtful  value  upon  the  composition  of  the  poems.  Failure 
to  distinguish  between  the  gods  of  myth  and  of  religion,  be- 
tween the  cosmic  gods  and  the  comic  gods,  made  it  easy  for 
Gilbert  Murray  to  say,  of  the  Apate,  with  mournful  unction, 
"Not  all  the  riches  of  Egyptian  Thebes  could,  I  think,  ever 
atone  for  the  injury  done  to  the  human  race  by  this  invasion 
of  the  Milesian  spirit  into  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  poem 
of  the  greatest  nation  of  poets  that  the  world  has  known.  It 
has  defiled  its  own  beautiful  world.  It  has  'slain  the  image 
of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.'  "  This  statement,  in  my  opin- 
ion, adds  nothing  to  our  understanding  of  Homer. 

Since  it  suits  the  poet's  complex  of  aims  to  introduce  the 
gods  for  effects  so  different,  to  emphasize  aspects  so  diverse, 
to  shape  divinity  now  in  one  form  and  now  in  another,  the 
mere  compilation  of  passages  in  which  the  gods  appear  yields 
a  nexus  of  contradictions  upon  which  generations  of  higher 

22  These  expressions  become  a  mannerism  in  this  story,  and  we  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  poet  is  following  contemporary  habits  of  speech,  which  accords 
with  Heden's  suggestion  that  the  speeches  exhibit  contemporary  popular  belief 
(see  note  21). 
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critics  have  gorged  themselves  gleefully .^^  Sound  criticism 
demands  that  each  allusion  and  each  attribution  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  all  that  can  be  learned  regarding  the  artistic 
function  of  the  episode  and  the  problems  of  technique  it 
involves.  To  take  but  a  single  example,  this  will  make  it  clear 
at  once  why  Hephaestus,  who  wears  the  motley  in  A,  becomes 
the  stately  personification  of  his  art  in  S — we  need  not,  with 
Wilamowitz,  assume  two  poets,  one  slyly  waggish  and  the 
other  a  pious  sentimentalist. 

The  distinctions  which  have  made  it  convenient  to  group 
references  to  the  gods  under  one  or  another  of  these  heads 
should  not  be  too  greatly  emphasized,  nor  erected  into  final 
criteria  of  objective  classification.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
construct  a  rigid  system  within  which  every  instance  will  fall 
neatly  into  place.  Our  problems  are  only  incidentally  and  to 
a  minor  degree  those  of  logic;  they  are  much  more  problems 
of  psychology,  the  psychology  of  the  artist  whose  art  we  are 
seeking  to  understand.  And  this  artist  is  usually  influenced 
by  a  complex  of  purposes  and  moods,  many  of  them  not  con- 
sciously present  to  his  mind;  seldom  is  an  utterance  of  any 
length  the  result  of  a  single,  simple  stimulus.  At  one  moment 
he  is  guided  by  logic,  at  another  by  feeling;  now  by  the  half 
remembered  cadence  of  a  phrase  and  now  by  the  beauty  of  a 
visual  image;  again  by  the  imaginative  content  of  a  single 
word  or  merely  the  harmony  of  its  sounds,  and  sometimes, 
unquestionably,  by  the  habit  of  rounding  out  a  line  with  an 
appropriate  and  pleasing  formula.    And  to  these  more  general 

23  Seymour's  compilation  is  introduced  with  the  comment,  "Here  are  great 
inconsistencies,  though  not  such  as  to  aid  as  yet  in  the  analysis  of  the  poems 
into  earlier  and  later  elements"  {op.  cit.  395).  After  one  has  waded  through 
the  a  priori  theorizing  to  which  these  inconsistencies  have  given  rise,  it  is 
refreshing  to  turn  to  the  admirable  essay  of  Paul  Friedlander,  "Lachende 
Gotter",  Die  Antike  x  (1934),  209-226.  Friedlander  rejects  unequivocally  the 
view  that  passages  in  which  the  gods  are  made  ridiculous  are  late  or  in  any 
way  incompatible  with  reverence:  "Weder  bei  Homer  noch  bei  Aristophanes 
ist  das  Lachen  iiber  die  Gotter  ein  Zeichen  unfromm  gewordenen  Sinnes.  Die 
homerischen  Gotterszenen  sind  nicht  'spat',  sondern  sie  gehoren  zum  festen 
Bestande  der  homerischen  Dichtung,  das  Lachen  der  Gotter  zum  Bestande  der 
homerischen  Welt"  (225f). 
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factors  must  be  added  the  specific  problems  of  plot  and  narra- 
tive that  come  up  from  moment  to  moment  as  the  action 
moves  on. 

We  must  believe  that  any  of  the  gods  was  always  present 
to  the  poet's  subconscious  mind  in  all  of  the  various  aspects 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  Aphrodite,  for  example,  was  clothed 
in  infinite  variety;  she  was  one  among  the  supreme  rulers  of 
the  universe,  arbiters  of  human  destiny,  defenders  of  moral 
values;  she  was  also  a  figure  in  ancient,  grotesque  myths  and 
naive  tales,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  principal  actors 
in  the  drama  at  Troy ;  she  was  sexual  passion  and  also  spiritual 
love,  the  deity  of  procreation  and  the  personification  of  the 
impulses  into  which  love  and  passion  are  translated;  she  was 
the  vision  of  a  bright  effulgence  moving  in  the  heavens,  a 
gracious  presence  instinct  with  loveliness;  she  was  the  music 
that  breathes  in 

KoXKei  .  .  . 

a/jL^poalco,  o'icp  wep  evarkcfyavos  Kvdepeia 
Xpi^raL,  evT  av  irj  Xaplroov  x^pop  IfiepoevTa.^'^ 

All  these  varied  aspects  of  divinity  are  blended  and  fused  in 
the  poems  precisely  as  are  the  changing  moods  and  purposes 
in  the  mind  of  the  poet.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
the  lines  just  quoted  owe  more  to  the  singer's  memory  of 
beautiful  sounds  or  to  his  visual  imagination. 

The  continual  definite  relationship  between  the  manifold 
aspects  of  divinity  and  the  artistic  problems  that  arise  as  the 
narrative  proceeds  may  be  illustrated  from  almost  any  of  the 
episodes.    Let  us  take  for  example  F.    The  scene  on  the  wall 

24  a  192-194.  I  have  tried  to  sum  up  the  effect  of  all  the  scenes  in  which 
Aphrodite  appears,  the  passing  allusions,  and  the  epithets.  Line  and  verse 
cannot  be  given  for  "a  bright  effulgence  moving  in  the  heavens,"  but  instances 
of  gods  moving  in  superhuman  splendor  or  majesty  (e.g.  A  75-84;  E  864-867; 
A  47)  suggest  that  the  epithet  xpvcrer),  xpvf^^'-V  so  often  applied  to  Aphrodite, 
and,  I  believe,  to  her  alone,  means  more  than  merely  blonde  or  decked  with 
gold,  the  interpretations  favored  by  Seymour  (op.  cit.  435).  Cf.  also  H  198f, 
66s  vvv  ixoi  (t>L\6Tr]Ta  Kai  'Liiepov,  ^  re  av  iravTas  /  dafxva  adavarovs  rjde  dvrjrovs 
avdponrovs. 
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is  its  own  justification,  and  its  paramount  value  is  the  delinea- 
tion of  Helen's  personality.  It  must  be  motivated  and  worked 
into  the  narrative,  which  means  that  Helen  must  be  brought 
to  the  wall  from  the  palace,  where  naturally  enough  she  is 
weaving  at  her  loom.  A  modern  author  would  be  content  to 
let  her  hear  the  news  of  the  impending  duel  as  it  was  cried 
through  the  town,  or  simply  from  the  lips  of  a  human  Laodice. 
But  the  epic  poet  will  not  have  his  heroine  make  her  first 
appearance  without  divine  attendance;  hence  it  is  Iris  in  the 
guise  of  Laodice  who  comes  to  her  with  the  news  and  inspires 
her  with  a  sweet  longing  for  home  and  parents  and  for  her 
former  husband  (F  121  ff).  The  intervention  here  of  Iris  is 
an  instance  of  the  divine  entourage  inseparable  from  the 
comings  and  goings  and  doings  of  the  chief  characters;  but  it 
may  be  viewed  also  as  an  instance  of  a  god  as  impersonal 
agent,  for  Iris  is  in  a  way  the  personification  of  the  impulse 
that  sends  Helen  to  the  scene  of  action.  Aphrodite  makes  her 
entrance  at  F  374,  to  rescue  Alexander;  she  is  here  a  character 
in  the  play,  doing  what  it  is  her  personal  interest  to  do,  but 
at  the  same  time  she  provides  the  divine  entourage  at  the 
critical  moment  of  the  duel  between  two  heroes  who  are  again 
for  the  nonce  the  protagonists.  Helen's  return  to  the  palace 
for  the  concluding  scene  with  Alexander  is  needed  to  complete 
the  presentation  of  her  character  and  her  situation.  Why  is 
the  messenger  this  time  Aphrodite  and  not  Iris?  Who  can 
say?  The  poet  might  have  told  us,  if  we  grant  that  he  ever 
analyzed  his  unconscious  moods  and  motives. Perhaps  it  is 
because  Aphrodite  is  conveniently  at  hand;  perhaps  because 
the  greater  goddess  invests  the  episode  with  greater  dignity; 
perhaps  because  she  so  admirably  personifies  the  warring  emo- 
tions that  end  in  Helen's  reluctant  compliance  with  her  para- 
mour's desire.  Or  again  she  may  be  merely  one  of  the  dramatis 
personae,  seeking  to  soothe  the  ruffled  spirit  of  her  favorite  by 
bringing  to  him  the  woman  he  loves.    In  any  case,  without 

26  Cf.  Plato  Apol.  22b,  cos  eiros  yap  tlTrelv  oXiyov  avrdv  airauTes  ol  irapopres 
au  fSeXTLOu  'iXeyou  wepi  oiv  avrol  k-KeiroLijKiaav. 
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Aphrodite  we  could  not  have  Helen's  passionate  outburst 
which  sounds  the  tonic  of  the  episode  (399-412).  Whatever 
the  result  of  our  analysis,  we  have  a  complex  pattern;  the 
goddess  is  at  once  the  divine  entourage,  the  personification  of 
the  impulses  that  jar  and  clash  in  Helen's  bosom,  and  an  actor 
in  the  drama  who  follows  her  own  purposes. 

This  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  example  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
gods  appear  in  Homer  under  one  or  another  of  these  various 
aspects,  aspects  which  are  ever  changing,  combining,  shifting, 
and  dissolving  one  into  another,  appearing  now  singly  and 
now  in  complicated  patterns.  It  should  make  clear  the  im- 
possibility of  rigid  classifications,  and  should  warn  us  that  as 
critics  it  is  our  first  duty  to  have  always  in  mind  all  the  possi- 
bilities, but  not  our  right  to  fix  dogmatically  upon  one  and  to 
neglect  others.  Objective  interpretation  is  a  difficult  goal, 
but  we  can  come  very  close  to  it  by  honestly  exploring  all 
possibilities  without  insisting  upon  one  or  another  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  rest.  At  the  same  time,  this  very  complexity 
precludes  our  dispensing  with  analysis  altogether.  We  are 
trying  to  understand,  as  definitely  and  as  fully  as  we  can, 
each  of  the  varying  aspects  under  which  the  gods  were  present 
to  the  poet's  mind,  and  some  classification  will  be  needed  if 
we  are  to  speak  intelligibly,  within  reasonable  limits  of  space, 
of  all  that  has  come  to  the  poet,  through  a  lifetime  of  listen- 
ing, reflecting,  imagining,  singing,  about  divinities  whose  airy 
substance  emanates  from  the  hopes  and  fancies  and  the  poetic 
intuitions  of  untold  generations  of  men.  Finally,  these  ex- 
amples should  make  clear  the  futility  of  the  attempt  to  recon- 
struct a  "Homeric  theology" — and  upon  that  reconstruction 
to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  poems — without  some  atten- 
tion to  the  intricate  patterns  of  the  poet's  artistry. 
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III. — A  Sixth-Century  Epitome  of  Seneca,  de  Ira 

CLAUDE  W.  BARLOW 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  IN  ROME 

The  De  Ira  by  St.  Martin  of  Braga  is  an  epitome  of  Seneca,  De  Ira 
i-iii.  It  may  be  used  to  supply  in  part  a  lacuna  in  Seneca  (i.2.3).  St. 
Martin,  in  making  his  epitome,  treated  the  text  of  Seneca  freely,  rearranging 
material,  rewriting  sentences,  and  changing  words  and  phrases.  From 
the  evidence  for  St.  Martin's  copy  of  Seneca  much  light  can  be  thrown  on 
the  disagreements  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  latter.  Finally,  St.  Martin's 
Formula  Vilae  Honestae,  which  is  probably  an  epitome  of  the  De  Officiis 
of  Seneca,  was  undoubtedly  put  together  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  influence  of  Seneca  upon  the  Middle  Ages  and  especially 
upon  the  Fathers  and  writers  of  the  Christian  Church  is  well 
known.  Nowhere,  however,  is  this  influence  better  attested 
than  in  some  of  the  works  of  St.  Martin  of  Braga,  a  bishop  in 
the  province  of  Gallaecia,  who  devoted  his  life  to  converting 
from  Arianism  the  Sueves  who  were  then  in  control  in  that 
part  of  Spain.  He  died  in  the  year  580.  Those  of  his  treatises 
which  have  survived,  apart  from  the  records  of  the  Church 
councils  which  he  attended,  are  printed  in  Migne,  Patrologia 
Latina  Lxxii  21-52.  In  the  present  discussion  the  Lihellus  de 
Morihus  will  not  be  considered,  since  there  is  no  attribution 
to  St.  Martin  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  the  other 
works  several  deal  exclusively  with  theological  matters,  but 
there  are  two,  De  Ira  and  Formula  Vitae  Honestae,  which  are 
distinctly  Senecan  in  character.  The  former  is  very  closely 
modeled  on  Seneca's  work  of  the  same  name. 

The  De  Ira  by  St.  Martin  of  Braga  was  first  published  by 
Tamayo  Salazar  in  Anamnesis  sive  Commemoratio  Sanctorum 
Hispanorum  (Lyon,  1651),  ii  321bis-325,  based  in  all  proba- 
bility on  a  manuscript  owned  by  Garsias  de  Loaysa,  although 
this  was  not  expressly  stated.  A  second  edition  was  made  by 
H.  Florez,  Espana  Sagrada  ^  (Madrid,  1787),  xv  406-13,  using 
manuscripts  in  Madrid  and  Toledo.    It  is  not  certain  whether 
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any  of  these  manuscripts  can  be  traced  today.  One  copy  of 
this  text  is  known  in  Madrid,  BibHoteca  Nacional  C  81.^ 
Another  copy  is  Escorialensis  M.iii.3,  of  which  I  have  photo- 
stats.2  It  is  in  a  Visigothic  hand  of  the  early  tenth  century 
and  contains  several  of  the  works  of  St.  Martin.  The  De  Ira 
is  found  on  fol.  34-40^.  Its  readings  correspond  exactly  to 
the  few  indications  given  by  Florez  of  the  text  of  the  manu- 
scripts which  he  used.^ 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  572,  a  council  of  bishops  met  at 
Braga  under  the  presidency  of  St.  Martin,  who  was  the  metro- 
politan bishop  of  the  district.  It  was  the  second  council  of 
the  Church  to  be  held  at  Braga.  The  bishops  of  the  synod  of 
Lugo  were  united  with  those  of  Braga  to  discuss  several  mat- 
ters concerning  the  duties  and  privileges  of  bishops  and  clerics. 
Among  those  in  attendance  from  the  Lugo  district  was  Vitti- 
mer,^  bishop  of  Orense.  He  was  the  very  person  to  whom 
St.  Martin  addressed  his  De  Ira,  the  introduction  of  which  is 
as  follows:  Dum  simul  positi  dudum  mutuae  ^  conlationis 
alloquio  frueremur,  illud  inter  cetera  tuae  a  me  diligentia  ^ 
caritatis  elicuit,  ut  de  passibilitate  irae  vel  qualitatis  eius 
effectibus  brevi  tibi  aliqua  libello  digererem.  Parui  protinus 
libens  paucisque  haec  tuo  studio  de  fugienda  ira,  saltem  si  id 

^  Loewe  and  Hartel,  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Latinorum  Hispaniensis  (Vienna, 
1887),  1.394-5.    This  manuscript  is  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

2  Paris,  lat.  16590,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  mentioned  by  M.  Manitius, 
Gesch.  d.  lat.  Lit.  des  Mittelalters  (Munich,  1911),  1.112,  is  Seneca's  De  Ira,  not 
St.  Martin's;  I  have  seen  it  myself. 

3  Three  other  editions  of  the  De  Ira  contain  nothing  that  is  new.  The  text 
of  Florez  is  reproduced  almost  exactly  by  Caetano  de  Amaral  Brandao,  Vida  e 
Opusculos  de  S.  Martinho  Bracarense  (Lisbon,  1803),  169  ff.  Salazar's  edition 
was  reprinted  with  very  few  changes  by  A.  Gallandi,  Bibliotheca  Veterum 
Patrum  (Venice,  1778),  xii. 284-6,  and  this  in  turn  was  copied  by  Migne,  op.  cit., 
41-48.  Since  only  the  last  is  available  in  most  large  libraries,  the  work  is  here 
referred  to  according  to  the  chapter  divisions  therein. 

4  The  name  is  variously  spelled  in  the  manuscripts:  Vittimer,  Victimer, 
Vectimer,  Vuittimer. 

6  The  editions  have  mutuo. 

6  The  Escorial  manuscript,  hereafter  referred  to  as  Esc,  has  diligentiae. 
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non  eveniat,  de  lenienda  disserui.  Thus  the  treatise  is  shown 
to  have  been  written  at  the  specific  request  of  Bishop  Vittimer, 
a  request  which  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  two  had  been 
able  to  enjoy  each  other's  company.  It  is  tempting  to  sup- 
pose that  simul  positi  refers  to  the  Second  Council  of  Braga 
and  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Vittimer  suggested  his 
desire  for  a  short  book  on  the  subject  of  anger.  If  so,  the 
date  of  this  work  may  be  set  in  572;  it  cannot  in  any  case  be 
more  than  a  few  years  earlier  or  later. 

At  least  one  of  the  other  works  of  St.  Martin  was  also 
written  as  a  result  of  this  same  council,  inasmuch  as  the  Ca- 
nones  ex  Orientalihus  Antiquorum  Patrum  Synodis  ^  is  a  trans- 
lation from  various  Greek  sources  made  especially  for  Niti- 
gisius  and  the  other  members  of  the  synod  of  Lugo.  It  is 
usually  appended  to  the  Second  Council  of  Braga  in  the  manu- 
scripts, and  sometimes  even  has  the  title  of  Third  Council  of 
Braga.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Martin's  De  Trina 
Mersione  ^  is  a  statement  of  church  policy  or  custom,  written 
especially  for  Bonifacius,  a  bishop  who  is  otherwise  unknown ; 
and  that  the  De  Correctione  Rusticorum  was  written  for  a 
Bishop  Polemius. 

Except  for  the  preface  quoted  above,  there  is  nothing  origi- 
nal in  the  De  Ira.  It  is  made  up  entirely  of  quotations, 
sometimes  verbally  exact  but  often  more  or  less  paraphrased, 
from  the  De  Ira  of  Seneca.  In  length  it  comprises  approxi- 
mately one-seventh  of  that  of  the  three  books  of  Seneca's 
work.  It  may  properly  be  called  an  epitome.  When  we  con- 
sider that  there  are  no  manuscripts  of  Seneca's  Dialogi  older 
than  the  Ambrosianus  (A),  which  must  be  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  according  to  E.  A.  Lowe,^  we  at  once 
realize  that  the  text  of  St.  Martin,  being  some  five  hundred 
years  older  than  this,  may  lend  invaluable  assistance  in  deter- 
mining the  importance  of  A  and  its  relation  to  all  the  later 

7  Pat.  Lai.  Lxxxiv  574-86. 

8  Florez,  op.  cit.,  423-6. 

9  The  Benevenlan  Scrifl  (Oxford,  Clarendon,  1914),  341. 
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copies  of  Seneca's  De  Ira,  usually  referred  to  as  the  deteriores}^ 
Unfortunately,  St.  Martin's  method  of  treating  the  text  has 
in  many  important  places  entirely  destroyed  the  evidence  as 
to  the  original  which  he  possessed.  It  is  my  purpose  in  this 
paper  to  show  just  how  his  text  can  be  used  for  re-establishing 
that  of  Seneca. 

In  the  first  place  the  text  of  St.  Martin  is  important  because 
it  makes  it  possible  to  fill  partially  a  lengthy  lacuna  in  the 
text  of  Seneca.  This  lacuna  at  1.2.3  was  first  recognized  by 
Muretus.  The  part  which  has  been  lost  seems  to  have  con- 
tained a  physical  description  of  anger.  The  length  of  this 
lost  portion  has  been  discussed  by  E.  Albertini/^  who  showed 
that,  while  Books  ii  and  iii  have  1200  and  1500  lines  respec- 
tively. Book  I  has  but  900.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
lacuna  is  of  considerable  length,  since  Book  I  as  it  now  stands 
is  shorter  than  the  average  length  of  a  book  of  Seneca. 

The  missing  words  can  be  supplied  in  part  from  a  quotation 
by  Lactantius,  De  Ira  Dei  17.13,  as  was  first  discovered  by 
Lipsius.  The  two  sentences,  which  are  probably  quoted  accu- 
rately, read  as  follows:  Ira  est,  inquit,  cupiditas  ulciscendae 
iniuriae  aut,  ut  ait  Posidonius,  cupiditas  puniendi  eius  a  quo 
te  inique  putes  laesum.  Quidam  ita  definierunt:  ira  est  inci- 
tatio  animi  ad  nocendum  ei  qui  aut  nocuit  aut  nocere  voluit. 
Then  follows  a  third  sentence  which  is  actually  found  in 
Seneca  (i.3.3). 

The  text  of  St.  Martin  also  may  be  used  as  evidence  for  the 
content  of  this  lacuna,  although  in  all  probability  the  exact 
words  of  Seneca  are  not  reproduced.  A  short  passage  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  2,  under  the  heading  de  effectihus  irae, 
has  no  exact  parallel  in  Seneca.    The  text  of  this  passage  is: 

10  The  most  recent  treatment  of  the  interrelation  of  the  manuscripts  of 
Seneca's  De  Ira  is  in  the  preface  of  A.  Barriera,  L.  Annaei  Senecae  De  Ira  ad 
Novatum  ^  (Turin,  Paravia,  [1933])  =  Corpus  Scriptorum  Latinorum  Paravianum, 
No.  21;  and  in  A.  Bourgery,  "A  propos  des  manuscrits  du  'De  Ira'",  Rev.  Et. 
Lat.  XI  (1933),  369-78. 

11  La  Composition  dans  les  Ouvrages  Philosophiques  de  Seneque  (Paris,  De 
Boccard,  1923),  149-50  =  Bibliotheque  des  Ecoles  FranQaises  d'Athenes  et  de 
Rome,  No.  127. 
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Ira  omnia  ex  Optimo  et  iustissimo  in  contrarium  mutat. 
Quemcumque  obtinuerit,  nuUius  eum  meminisse  officii  sinit. 
Da  eam  patri,  inimicus  est;  da  filio,  parricida  est;  da  matri, 
noverca  est;  da  civi,  hostis  est;  da  regi,  tyrannus  est.  The 
words  da  civi  hostis  est  are  taken  from  Esc;  they  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  printed  editions.  It  is  possible  that 
they  were  omitted  accidentally  by  Salazar,  whom  all  the  other 
editors  followed.  The  significance  of  this  passage  in  St. 
Martin  has  already  been  noted  by  E.  Bickel/^  who  adds  the 
following  observations:  the  first  sentence  is  to  be  compared 
with  Seneca  1.3.8,  mutantur  in  contrarium,  and  1.5.3  Optimo 
.  .  .  et  emendatissimo.  These  parallels  are,  however,  of  very 
slight  importance,  and  I  believe  that  this  first  sentence  must 
be  included  as  part  of  the  missing  words  of  Seneca,  although 
Bickel  has  not  considered  them  so.  For  the  rest  of  the  above 
quotation  there  is  no  corresponding  passage  anywhere  in 
Seneca,  but  since  all  the  rest  of  the  work  has  verbal  parallels 
in  the  Senecan  text,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  phrases 
which  St.  Martin  himself  inserted  at  certain  places  where  he 
changed  the  grammatical  construction,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  these  words  also  were  to  be  found  in  Seneca's  original 
version.  There  are  two  further  arguments  for  the  genuineness 
of  these  words.  The  first  is  that  the  subject-matter,  a  de- 
scription of  the  effects  of  anger,  is  exactly  that  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  missing  from  the  text  of  Seneca;  the  second  is  that 
this  passage  in  St.  Martin  is  surrounded  by  other  excerpts 
which  come  entirely  from  Book  i  of  Seneca.  In  consideration 
of  these  facts  it  does  not  seen  unreasonable  to  conclude  with 
Bickel  that  the  lines  of  St.  Martin  quoted  above  constitute  a 
new  fragment  of  Seneca's  De  Ira. 

Before  turning  to  the  subject  of  the  corrections  to  the  text 
of  Seneca  which  may  be  deduced  from  St.  Martin,  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  study  more  closely  the  exact  method  which 
St.  Martin  followed  in  adapting  the  original  which  he  had 

12  "Die  Schrift  des  Martinus  von  Bracara  formula  vitae  honestae,"  Rhein. 
Mus.  LX  (1905),  535-6,  541-2. 
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before  him.  This  examination  should  include  his  treatment 
of  the  content  and  of  the  language  of  Seneca's  essay. 

In  the  manuscripts  St.  Martin's  treatise  is  divided  into  three 
parts  of  very  unequal  length.  After  the  preface,  which  in- 
cludes the  opening  sentences  already  quoted  and  part  of 
Seneca's  own  introduction  (i.l.2),  comes  the  first  section,  en- 
titled de  habitu  irae.  This  is  very  short,  consisting  of  the 
physical  description  of  anger  in  i.l  and  of  a  few  sentences 
from  11.35,  where  Seneca  again  treats  the  same  subject.  The 
second  part,  de  effectibus  irae,  is  twice  as  long  as  the  third  and 
last  section,  quomodo  leniatur  iraP  In  general,  part  two  con- 
tains mostly  quotations  from  Seneca's  Book  ii  and  part  three 
from  Book  iii,  but  this  division  is  not  carefully  observed 
throughout.  Especially  do  we  find  extensive  use  of  Book  iii 
in  the  second  section  of  St.  Martin's  work. 

The  composition  of  Seneca's  De  Ira  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  special  study  and  criticism.  Albertini  gave  a  com- 
plete list  of  those  who  discussed  this  question,  and  also  dealt 
with  it  himself  at  great  length. Outwardly,  the  treatise 
gives  all  the  signs  of  having  a  systematic  plan ;  at  the  beginning 
of  each  book  the  subject  is  duly  announced  and  the  sub- 
divisions are  indicated,  while  within  each  book  the  arguments 
are  carefully  arranged,  but  in  spite  of  this  attempted  form 
the  whole  work  has  rather  the  appearance  of  one  which  has 
been  built  up  from  several  different  elements  or  units,  inde- 
pendently prepared.  Thus  the  first  book  has  a  double  devel- 
opment, the  physical  appearance  of  anger  and  the  dangers  of 
this  passion.  Occasionally,  as  for  example  at  II.31.1,  the 
sub-division  is  only  apparent.  Book  ill  is  particularly  hard 
to  interpret  because  of  the  exceedingly  long  and  often  irrele- 

13  Gallandi  further  divided  the  work  into  nine  more  nearly  equal  chapters, 
adding  such  titles  as  de  tribus  irae  remediis  and  de  causis  quibus  enascitiir  ira. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  division  in  the  manuscripts  corresponds 
exactly  to  that  announced  by  St.  Martin  in  his  opening  sentences:  (1)  de  passi- 
bilitate  irae  vel  (2)  qualitatis  eius  efifectibus  ...  (3)  de  fugienda  ira,  saltern 
si  id  non  eveniat,  de  lenienda  disserui.  The  internal  arrangement  also  justifies 
this  threefold  division. 

14  Op.  cit.  (see  note  11),  55-63,  249-55.    The  list  is  on  p.  60,  note  1. 
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vant  introduction  and  because  of  the  impossibility  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  point  at  which  the  introduction  stops  and 
the  main  topic  begins.  Frequent  repetitions  constitute  an- 
other defect  in  the  composition  of  this  work.  All  these  diffi- 
culties led  Albertini  to  conjecture  that  the  explanation  lies  in 
the  supposition  that  only  Books  i  and  ii  date  from  the  original 
composition  of  the  work  in  the  year  41,  shortly  before  Seneca's 
exile,  and  that  Book  iii  was  not  completed  until  48.  This 
may  at  least  give  a  reason  for  some  of  the  repetitions,  but  it 
does  not  excuse  Seneca  for  the  illogical  manner  in  which  many 
of  his  arguments  are  put  together. 

St.  Martin  was  well  aware  of  these  difficulties  and  exceed- 
ingly well  acquainted  with  the  text  of  Seneca.  When  including 
a  topic  which  Seneca  had  treated  in  more  than  one  place,  he 
often  put  together  sentences  or  even  phrases  from  the  different 
parts  of  Seneca's  work.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  in 
chapter  1,  which  is  borrowed  largely  from  the  physical  descrip- 
tion of  anger  in  Seneca  1.1.3,  several  phrases  are  also  taken 
from  a  similar  description  in  ii.35.3-4.  In  the  next  chapter 
the  following  selections  are  to  be  found:  1.18.2,  III.29.2,  ii.ll.l, 
II. 36. 6,  III. 1.3;  all  of  these  deal  with  the  effects  of  anger.  A 
very  good  example  of  this  method  of  putting  different  parts 
together  may  be  seen  in  chapter  5:  Quod  si  iniuriam  recipis, 
non  est  iniuria  quod  superius  feceris  pati.  Index  est:  si  no- 
centem  punit,  cede  iustitiae.  Amicus  est:  fecit  quod  noluit. 
Inimicus  est:  fecit  quod  debuit.  Pater  est:  cogita  quia  tan- 
tum  profuit,  ut  illi  etiam  iniuriam  facere  fas  sit.  Mutum 
animal  est:  ipsum,  si  irasceris,  imitaris.  Postremo  si  bonus 
vir  est  qui  iniuriam  fecit,  noli  credere;  si  mains,  noli  imitari. 
This  has  the  appearance  of  a  carefully  developed  series  of 
examples,  yet  a  search  in  the  text  of  Seneca  reveals  that  St. 
Martin  took  these  words  from  ii.30.l-2,  but  inserted  the  two 
sentences  Amicus  .  .  .  debuit  from  III.24.3.  Elsewhere  he 
utilized  still  other  parts  of  this  later  chapter  of  Seneca. 

The  various  changes  which  St.  Martin  introduced  in  adapt- 
ing the  text  of  Seneca  are  well  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of 
the  first  sentences  of  the  two  works: 
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Quidam  de  {ex  Esc.)  sapien- 
tibus  iram  dixerunt  brevem  esse 
insaniam.  Ea  enim  sui  est  im- 
potens,  obliviscitur  honestatem, 
affectuum  immemor,  rationi 
consiliisque  praeclusa,  dum  va- 
riis  {vanis  Esc.)  agitata  caiisis 
ad  considerationem  iustitiae  in- 
habilis  et  ruinae  fit  similis  {simiil 
Esc),  superque  id  quod  oppres- 
serit  frangitur  (St.  Martin,  De 
Ira,  praef.). 


Quidam  itaque  e  {ex  V)  sapi- 
entibus  viris  iram  dixerunt  bre- 
vem insaniam;  aeque  enim  im- 
potens  sui  est,  decoris  oblita, 
necessitudinum  immemor,  in 
quod  coepit  pertinax  et  intenta, 
rationi  consiliisque  praeclusa, 
vanis  agitata  causis,  ad  dispec- 
tum  aequi  verique  inhabilis, 
ruinis  simillima,  quae  super  id 
quod  oppressere  franguntur 
(Seneca,  De  Ira  1.1.2). 


The  insertion  of  esse  after  insaniam  must  be  due  to  a  feeling 
that  the  meaning  or  use  of  dixerunt  was  slightly  different  from 
that  intended  by  Seneca.  In  very  many  similar  cases  it  is 
possible  to  show  that  the  clausula  is  the  cause  of  the  change 
in  the  text,  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
two  alternatives,  brevem  insaniam  and  esse  insaniam,  as  far  as 
the  accentual  clausula  is  concerned.  St.  Martin  used  this 
accentual  clausula,  which  had  developed  during  the  fourth 
century.  He  adopted  the  method  of  having  two  to  four  un- 
accented syllables  between  the  last  two  accented  syllables  of 
a  clausula.  A  form  with  three  unaccented  syllables  is  not 
entirely  avoided,  but  is  unusual.  Thus  contrdrium  mutat 
{c.  2)  and  curritur  catervdtim  (2)  are  the  regular  forms,  while 
aliqudndo  simuldnda  (6)  is  less  common.  In  fact,  this  very 
clausula  is  taken  directly  from  Seneca  (ii.l4.1)  without  change 
and  may  have  been  accidentally  overlooked  by  St.  Martin. 
It  is  often  possible  to  show  that  a  change  in  the  text  is  made 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  adapting  the  clausula  to  an  accentual 
form:  e.g.  subditas  facit  (2)  for  sibi  subicit  (ii.36.6),  credendi 
efficiet  (4)  for  facile  credendi  (ii.24.2),  nolumus  pati  (8)  for  pati 
nolumus  (iii.l2.3),  and  requiem  dabit  (9)  for  furori  dabit 
(ill. 39. 4).  The  importance  of  this  factor  as  an  explanation  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  changes  made  by  St.  Martin  has 
been  fully  treated  by  Bickel.^^ 

i^Op.  cit.  (see  note  12),  536-40, 
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Next  in  the  above  passages  one  notes  that  St.  Martin  has  ■ 
substituted  affectuum  for  necessitudinum  and  iustitiae  for  aequi 
verique.    There  are  many  other  examples,  of  which  I  give  only 
a  small  part  here : 


bt.  iVJartin 

Seneca 

1  praeceps 

1.1.4 

praeruptus 

1  exardescit 

1.1.5 

effervescit 

2  passiones 

II. 36. 6 

affectus 

2  valet 

III.1.5 

successit 

3  consarvanda  sanitate 

II. 18.1 

tuenda  valetudine 

4  nec  .  .  .  quidem  {three  times) 

II.22.2 

ne  .  .  .  quidem 

4  refutanda  [est] 

III. 12.1 

reiciatur 

6  luxus 

II.25.4 

luxuria 

7  aliquantulum  tenuetur 

III. 12.4 

aut  residuat  aut  minus 

densa  sit 

7  condatur 

III.13.2 

recondatur 

8  petat 

III.27.1 

repetat 

8  malum 

III.26.4 

ulcus 

9  decidat 

III.40.1 

cadat 

Finally,  it  is  possible  to  locate  examples  of  a  more  thorough  ! 

revision  in  varying  degrees,  whether  it  be  the  introduction  of  | 

a  subjunctive  after  etiamsi  in  place  of  Seneca's  regular  indica-  | 

tive,  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  three  times  in  chapter  2,  or  \ 

whether  it  be  a  revision  so  thorough  that  little  more  than  the  j 

general  idea  remains  to  indicate  the  parallelism  of  the  two  ; 

texts.    Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  following  | 

passage :  ^ 

Ita  enim  abscondit  et  medi-         Medicum   aiunt,   cum   regis  | 

cus  ferramentum,  ut  aeger  dolo-      filiam  curare  deberet  nec  sine  j 

rem,  dum  non  sperat,  ferat  (St.      ferro    posset,    dum    tumentem  ; 

Martin,  De  Ira  9).                         mammam   leniter   fovet,   seal-  ; 

pellum  spongea  tectum  indu-  '\ 

xisse;  repugnasset  puella  reme-  ; 

dio  palam  admoto,  eadem  quia  \ 

non  expectavit,   dolorem  tulit  ] 

(Seneca,  De  Ira  iii.39.4).  j 

One  further  word  of  caution  is  necessary  before  turning  to  I 

the  parts  of  the  text  of  Seneca  which  can  possibly  be  emended  ' 

i 
1 

i 
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from  the  text  of  St.  Martin.  The  Escorial  manuscript  of  St. 
Martin's  De  Ira,  the  only  manuscript  copy  at  present  avail- 
able, often  differs  from  the  printed  editions  of  this  work.  For 
the  most  part,  excluding  a  number  of  obvious  errors,  these 
differences  consist  of  readings  where  the  editions,  not  the 
manuscript,  depart  from  the  text  as  found  in  the  manuscripts 
of  Seneca.  To  give  an  example:  in  chapter  2  the  editions  of 
St.  Martin  have  derisumque  non  fugit;  all  the  manuscripts  of 
Seneca  (ii.ll.l),  as  far  as  they  have  been  collated,  and  Esc. 
show  derisumque  non  effugit.  There  are  two  possible  expla- 
nations for  this  situation.  The  first  is  that  of  a  mistake  in  the 
editions  of  St.  Martin,  fugit  for  effugit.  This  necessarily  im- 
plies that  the  error  was  made  in  the  edition  by  Tamayo 
Salazar  and  that  it  was  not  corrected  by  Florez,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  used  at  least  two  manuscripts  for  his  own  text. 
There  are  other  indications  that  Florez  did  not  make  the  best 
use  of  his  manuscript  material.  The  second  possibility  is  that 
the  text  in  Esc.  has  descended  from  an  exemplar  in  which  the 
true  readings  of  Seneca  had  been  placed  beside  those  of  St. 
Martin.  The  whole  question  hinges  upon  the  readings  which 
may  be  discovered  in  the  manuscripts  used  by  the  early  Span- 
ish editors,  if  any  of  these  manuscripts  can  be  found.  At 
present  I  am  inclined  to  distrust  the  editors  rather  than  the 
one  manuscript  which  is  at  hand.^^ 

However  that  may  be,  we  must  obviously  leave  such  pas- 
sages aside  for  the  time  being.  After  this  warning  it  is  possible 
to  look  for  passages  in  which  the  text  of  Seneca  may  be  im- 
proved from  that  of  St.  Martin's  epitome,  but  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  caution  is  necessary  at  all  times,  partly  because 
of  the  way  in  which  St.  Martin  treated  his  original,  as  I  have 
demonstrated  above,  and  partly  because  of  the  uncertainty 

18  It  may  be  of  value  to  note  that  two  words  which  are  cited  in  Thes.  Ling. 
Lat.  for  some  unusual  characteristics  have  actually  no  authority  in  Esc:  coitus 
(1)  is  parallel  to  coactus  in  Seneca  (i.l.4),  and  the  form  in  Esc.  is  quohectus,  a 
Spanish  corruption  of  coactus;  coacte  (5)  is  quoactos  in  Esc,  coactos  in  Seneca 
(II.28.5).  There  is,  therefore,  no  sure  proof  that  St.  Martin  wrote  either  coitus 
or  coacte. 
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which  exists  about  parts  of  the  text  of  St.  Martin.  This 
uncertainty  can  only  be  dispelled  when  conditions  in  Spain 
have  changed  sufficiently  to  allow  a  search  for  further  texts  to 
be  carried  on.  I  have  selected  thirty- two  points  at  which  the 
bearing  of  the  epitome  is  most  informative  in  regard  to  the 
interrelation  of  the  Seneca  manuscripts. 

Chapter  1.  depravat  se  atque  intumescit:  the  words  in 
Seneca  (i.l.4)  are  depravantium  se  atque  intumescentium,  except 
that  in  a  the  se  is  omitted.  Its  presence  in  the  original  is 
supported  by  the  text  of  St.  Martin. 

in  ahdito:  this  is  the  reading  of  St.  Martin  and  of  all  the 
Seneca  manuscripts  (i.l.5)  except  a,  which  has  ahdito  without 
the  preposition. 

quantoque  maior  est:  again  a  omits  a  word,  this  time  est. 
Gertz  emended  to  quantoque  est  maior,  but  St.  Martin's  text 
supports  the  reading  of  the  majority  of  Seneca  manuscripts 
(i.l.S).  Bourgery  and  Basore  accept  quantoque  maior,  imply- 
ing that  est  has  been  added  later,  which  is  entirely  possible. 

Chapter  2.  minimeque:  this  is  the  reading  (ii.36.6)  of  V 
and  perhaps  of  the  original  hand  of  A,  but  a  later  hand  in  A 
has  corrected  to  minimumque,  which  is  found  in  LD  and  else- 
where.   Some  manuscripts  have  a  corrupt  nimiumque. 

in  iram:  the  accusative  is  supported  against  the  ablative 
ira,  which  occurs  in  A  alone  (iii.2.3). 

Chapter  3.  desinere:  all  the  manuscripts  of  Seneca  have 
detinere  (iii.5.2),  but  desinere  appears  in  the  edition  of  Grono- 
vius  and  has  been  accepted  by  most  later  editors.  Some  edi- 
tions of  the  St.  Martin  epitome  have  desistere,  but  desinere  is 
found  in  Esc,  which  thus  lends  its  support  to  a  desirable 
correction  of  the  manuscripts  of  Seneca. 

inferiora  fulminantur  Esc,  inferior  fulminatur  editions:  the 
Seneca  manuscripts  (111.6.I)  show  the  following  variants: 
inferiora  fulminantur  A^;  inferiora  fulminant  in  almost  all  the 
other  manuscripts  and  presumably  in  the  original  hand  of  A; 
inferior  fulminat  Ang.  In  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge 
of  the  provenience  of  the  reading  in  the  editions  of  St.  Martin, 
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it  is  only  possible  to  state  that  Esc.  supports  the  correction 
by  the  fifth  hand  of  A,  which  has  been  accepted  by  many 
recent  editors  of  Seneca. 

omnia  infra  se  premens:  with  one  exception,  according  to 
Barriera,  all  the  manuscripts  of  Seneca  read  intra  (111.6.I), 
while  many  of  them  also  omit  omnia.  It  seems  impossible  to 
decide  between  intra  and  infra  on  grounds  of  intrinsic  merit. 
Infra  is  found  in  St.  Martin,  but  one  cannot  be  certain  that 
he  found  it  in  a  manuscript  himself.  It  may  equally  well  be 
one  of  his  numerous  changes.  The  same  form  was  also  in  the 
manuscript  of  Dalechamp,  and  was  conjectured  independently 
by  Gruter,  whom  many  later  editors  have  followed.  The 
editions  of  Koch-Vahlen,  Barriera,  and  Bourgery  have  intra; 
Hermes  and  Basore  read  infra.  The  omission  of  omnia  is 
certainly  an  error. 

et  super  Esc,  ac  supra  editors:  the  Seneca  readings  (111.6.6) 
are  supraque  A  and  all  editors,  supra  most  manuscripts.  The 
St.  Martin  text  can  probably  be  used  as  an  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  -que,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  St.  Martin  could 
have  added  a  connective  himself,  if  he  had  not  found  one. 

Chapter  4.  crudelitas  Esc,  credulitas  editors:  this  may  rep- 
resent an  error  on  the  part  of  Esc.  or  a  correction  by  the 
editors.  In  any  case  credulitas  is  required  by  the  sense  of  the 
passage.  The  same  doublets  are  found  in  the  Seneca  text 
(11.24. 1)  and  may,  therefore,  go  back  to  an  early  origin. 
Crudelitas,  accepted  by  Muretus,  was  almost  certainly  the 
original  reading  of  A,  although  it  has  been  corrected  by  a 
much  later  hand. 

ludum:  the  epitome  supports  the  ludum  of  V  against  the 
lusum  of  all  the  other  manuscripts  (iii.ll.2). 

canum:  here  A  has  civium  against  all  the  other  manuscripts 
(11. 32. 3).  Some  editors  assume  that  the  preceding  minutorum 
originally  stood  by  itself  and  that  an  addition  has  been  sup- 
plied, in  one  tradition  civium,  in  another  canum.  St.  Martin's 
text  had  canum,  which,  therefore,  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
sixth  century. 
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facient  iterum  si  te  passum  et  se  fecisse  crediderint:  all  Seneca 
manuscripts  omit  the  words  te  passum  et  (ii.33.1).  Because 
the  conditional  clause  seemed  inadequate,  Allers  proposed 
laesisse  for  fecisse,  and  this  was  adopted  by  Hermes. I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  here  a  clear  case  of  a  necessary  emendation 
supplied  by  the  epitome  of  St.  Martin,  inasmuch  as  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words  te  passum  et  removes  the  previous  difficulties. 
The  translation  will  then  be,  to  put  it  idiomatically:  "They 
will  do  them  again,  if  they  think  that  you  have  stood  for  it 
and  that  they  have  got  away  with  it." 

Chapter  5.  pro  nobis:  the  reading  of  A  is  thus  vindicated 
against  the  pronos  of  L  and  most  other  Senecan  manuscripts 
(II.28.5).  It  had  already  been  recognized  by  many  editors 
that  pro  nobis  is  thoroughly  Senecan  in  style  and  is  the  only 
possible  phrase  that  can  be  accepted  in  this  passage. 

bonus  vir  est  qui  iniuriam  fecit:  this  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
manuscripts  of  both  St.  Martin  and  Seneca  (ii.30.2).  Karsten 
suspected  the  words  qui  iniuriam  fecit,  because  bonus  vir  is  one 
of  a  long  series  of  those  who  may  cause  harm,  in  which  none 
of  the  other  members  has  a  qualifying  phrase.  Barriera  ac- 
cordingly omitted  these  words  in  his  edition.  They  are, 
however,  quite  properly  defended  by  Ammendola  and  must 
be  restored  to  the  text,  since  their  appearance  in  the  epitome 
proves  that  they  are  not  a  recent  addition. 

Chapter  6.  minimis  sordidisque:  the  text  of  Seneca  (n.25.1) 
has  many  variants ;  minimis  sordidisque  is  the  reading  of  many 
of  the  earlier  editors,  while  V  has  sordidis  mdnimisque.  The 
reading  of  A,  minimis  sordidissimisque,  is  now  generally 
accepted. 

poturo:  this  is  the  accepted  reading,  although  it  appears 
only  in  A  (ii.25.1).    The  variants  are  numerous. 

qui  patitur  mollis  est:  at  this  point  the  original  text  (ii.25.3) 
has  been  reworded  by  St.  Martin,  but  it  is  possible  neverthe- 
less to  determine  with  certainty  which  of  the  present  variants 

17  Cf.  W.  H.  Alexander,  "Critical  Notes:  Seneca's  Dialogi  i-vi,"  A.J. P. 
Liv  (1933),  358. 

18  "Per  la  critica  del  De  Ira  di  Seneca,"  Riv.  di  Fil.  XLViii  (1920),  204f. 
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he  had  before  him.  It  is  once  again  that  found  in  A  alone, 
mollis  patitur.  The  only  plausible  form  among  the  many 
other  readings  is  molles  patimur. 

tractandus:  for  a  third  time  within  the  same  paragraph  the 
epitome  supports  A,  with  which  in  this  case  there  is  agreement 
among  some  of  the  later  manuscripts  also  (ii.25.4).  Barriera 
accepted  contractandus ,  but  without  a  very  adequate  reason. 

Chapter  7.  nec  universam  illam  temptaveris  toller e,  quia 
graves  habet  impetus  primos:  St.  Martin  has  added  a  quia,  in 
order  to  make  the  last  clause  subordinate.  The  last  words, 
graves  .  .  .  primos,  were  transposed  by  Gertz,  not  without 
reason,  to  a  place  earlier  in  the  section  (ii.29.1),  but  if  there 
is  an  error  in  the  manuscript  tradition,  it  must  at  least  be 
considered  to  antedate  the  copy  used  by  St.  Martin. 

si  partihus:  dum  partihus  is  in  all  the  Senecan  texts  (ii.29.1), 
but  in  A  dum  has  been  inserted  by  the  fifth  hand  over  an 
erasure.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  original  word  in  A  was 
si.  An  examination  of  the  manuscript  itself  might  be  de- 
sirable. 

capiatur:  again  the  sentence  has  been  rewritten,  but  the 
original  must  have  had  capitur  rather  than  the  better  carpitur, 
which  is  in  A  and  other  manuscripts  of  Seneca  (ii.29.1). 

si  vincere  iram  non  potest,  vel  celare  meminerit:  St.  Martin's 
revision  has  changed  Seneca's  words  (iii.lS.l)  considerably; 
notably  the  second  person  has  been  changed  to  the  third,  as 
quite  regularly  throughout.  This  passage  has  caused  much 
difficulty.  The  reading  of  A  is:  si  vincere  iram  non  potest 
(corrected  to  potes) ,  te  ilia  incipit  vincere,  si  apsconditur.  The 
emendations  of  Madvig  and  Gertz  (si  vis  vincere  iram  .  .  . 
incipis)  are  now  generally  accepted.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
epitome  can  shed  any  light  on  the  underlying  error.  St. 
Martin  attempted,  and  quite  successfully,  to  make  sense  out 
of  a  passage  which  had  reached  him  in  a  corrupt  form. 

lenior  .  .  .  lentior:  the  generally  accepted  reading  of  L 
(ill. 13.2)  is  supported  by  the  epitome.  In  other  manuscripts, 
including  A,  lentior  has  become  lenior. 
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amicitia  commutare:  the  text  of  Seneca  has  mutare  (ii.34.4), 
so  that  one  might  suppose  that  the  verb  was  changed  by  St. 
Martin  for  the  sake  of  the  clausula,  but  Barriera  reported  that 
commutare  is  to  be  found  in  V.  The  case  of  ludum  above 
presents  one  other  instance  in  which  Esc.  agrees  with  V 
against  all  other  manuscripts.  Possibly  Esc.  and  V  are  cor- 
rect both  times. 

irascitur:  Seneca  probably  wrote  irascetur  (ii.34.5),  but  no 
weight  is  to  be  put  on  the  evidence  of  the  epitome,  since  St. 
Martin  quite  regularly  reduced  the  tenses  to  the  present. 

alterutra:  the  text  of  Seneca  has  always  been  printed  as 
altera  (ii.34.5).  In  A  this  word  is  followed  by  an  erasure,  in 
which  Gertz  thought  he  could  detect  the  word  partes.  This 
is  a  very  possible  error,  but  on  the  other  hand  Gertz  may  have 
been  led  to  read  partes  because  of  the  following  word.  I  sug- 
gest that,  in  view  of  the  word  alterutra  in  St.  Martin,  codex  A 
should  be  inspected  once  more  to  see  whether  by  any  chance 
that  was  the  word  which  it  originally  showed.  If  so,  then  we 
may  have  one  further  correction  of  the  text  of  Seneca. 

Chapter  8.  multis  Esc,  multa  editors:  it  seems  probable 
that  the  form  found  in  the  printed  editions  of  St.  Martin  is 
an  attempt  to  correct  the  multis  of  the  manuscripts,  which, 
along  with  A  and  several  other  copies  of  Seneca's  text  (iii.27.2), 
have  this  corruption  of  mutis.  The  error  is,  therefore,  one  of 
long  standing. 

ohicit:  editors  are  equally  divided  in  choosing  between  ohiecit 
as  in  A  and  ohicit  as  in  several  other  manuscripts  (iii.26.3).  The 
actual  reading  of  Esc.  is  habicit,  which  surely  stands  for  ahicit. 

levioribus:  in  any  period  of  writing  this  word  is  easily  and 
freely  confused  with  lenioribus.  Here  (iii.26.4)  most  manu- 
scripts, including  A,  have  levioribus,  but  several  exhibit  leniori- 
bus instead. 

Chapter  9.  alteri  dices  indignor:  this  section  in  Seneca 
(III.40.1)  contains  a  list  of  attitudes  to  be  assumed  toward 
people  who  are  angry.    In  A  this  list  is  divided  into  three 

19  This  passage  is  discussed  by  L.  Castiglioni,  "Studi  Anneani,"  Athenaeum 
IX  (1921),  193f. 
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parts:  alteri  dices  vide  ne  inimicis  .  .  .;  alteri  vide  ne  magni- 
tudo  .  .  .;  alteri  indignor  .  .  .  The  third  alteri  has,  however, 
been  expunged  both  above  and  below  the  letters  by  someone 
who  must  have  been  comparing  the  text  with  a  manuscript 
of  another  family.  No  other  manuscript  except  A  has  this 
third  alteri.  It  is  found  in  St.  Martin,  however,  who  put  this 
third  statement  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  ahead  of 
the  other  two.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  he  would  have  done 
so  if  there  were  not  already  three  alternatives  in  his  original 
copy.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  third  alteri  in  A  should  be 
given  more  consideration  than  it  has  previously  received,  and 
that  it  should,  with  great  probability,  be  restored  to  the  text 
of  Seneca. 

poteris:  the  text  of  the  epitome  once  more  supports  the 
reading  of  A  and  a  few  other  codices  (ill. 40.1)  against  the 
more  commonly  accepted  reading,  potueris. 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  conclusions  from  this  examination 
which  will  have  profound  bearings  upon  the  question  of  the 
interrelation  of  the  manuscripts  of  Seneca's  De  Ira.  Many 
of  the  passages  discussed  above  do  not  concern  the  classifica- 
tion of  these  manuscripts  except  as  a  group.  One  can,  how- 
ever, select  from  this  list  a  fairly  imposing  number  of  passages 
in  which  St.  Martin's  text  sides  with  that  of  A  against  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  other  manuscripts  of  Seneca.    These  are: 


Such  evidence  can  do  little  more  than  to  corroborate  the 
already  accepted  position  of  A  as  a  witness  whose  evidence  is 


III. 27. 2 


II.24.1 
25.1 
25.3 
25.4 
28.5 
29.1 
34.5 
36.6 


40.1 
40.1 


crudelitas  ? 
poturo 

mollis  patitur 
tractandus 
pro  nobis 
si  partibus  ? 
alterutra  ? 
minimeque 
multis 
alteri 
poteris 
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usually  worth  as  much  as  that  of  all  the  other  manuscripts 
combined. 

Finally,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  indicate  the  value  which 
such  a  comparison  of  the  two  texts  of  the  De  Ira  may  have 
for  determining  the  origin  of  another  of  the  works  of  St. 
Martin,  the  Formula  Vitae  Honestae}^  This  treatise  is  so  like 
Seneca  throughout  that  when  certain  copies  of  it  accidentally 
lost  the  preface,  at  some  time  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was 
ascribed  to  Seneca,  and  so  it  is  most  frequently  found  in  the 
manuscripts  with  the  title,  De  Quattuor  Virtutihus  Principali- 
hus.  Bickel  has  demonstrated  adequately  that  it  was  ac- 
tually based  on  a  work  of  Seneca,  the  De  Officiis,  which  is 
otherwise  entirely  lost  except  for  three  words  quoted  by 
Diomedes.^^  It  is  now  possible,  with  the  aid  of  the  epitome 
of  the  De  Ira,  to  reconstruct  partially  the  De  Officiis.  The 
Formula  Vitae  Honestae  deals  with  the  four  cardinal  virtues: 
prudentia,  magnanimitas,  continentia,  iustitia.  St.  Martin's 
words  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  section:  Magnanimitas 
vero,  quae  et  fortitudo  dicitur,  lead  to  a  perfect  identity  with 
the  four  virtues  listed  elsewhere  by  Senecla:  Intelleximus  in 
illo  perfectam  esse  virtutem.  Hanc  in  partes  divisimus: 
oportebat  cupiditates  refrenari,  metus  comprimi,  facienda  pro- 
videri,  reddenda  distribui:  comprehendimus  temperantiam, 
fortitudinem,  prudentiam,  iustitiam  et  suum  cuique  dedimus 
officium.^^ 

The  importance  which  St.  Martin  placed  upon  these  two 
works  of  Seneca,  combined  with  the  quotation  from  Seneca  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Second  Council  of  Tours  (567),  presents 
an  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  influence  of  the  Roman  philoso- 
pher among  the  Christians  of  the  sixth  century. 

20  F.  Haase,  L.  Annaei  Senecae  Opera  Quae  Supersunt  (Leipzig,  Teubner, 
1872),  III.468-75. 

21  Op.  cit.  (see  note  12),  543-51.  The  present  article  is  not  concerned  with 
Bickel's  discussion  of  the  De  Off.,  but  it  does  add  to  his  treatment  of  the  lacuna 
in  the  De  Ira.    It  also  emphasizes  his  interpretation  of  the  clausulae. 

22  Haase,  frag.  25. 

23  120.10-11. 

24  Cf.,  however,  the  poem  Rescriplum  Honorii  scholastici  contra  epistolas 
Senecae,  Anlh.  Lat.  1.2.666. 
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IV. — Two  Curse  Tablets  from  Beisan 

H.  C.  YOUTIE  AND  CAMPBELL  BONNER 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

This  paper  consists  of  an  edition,  with  palaeographical  and  explanatory 
notes,  of  two  lead  tabellae  defixionum  from  Beisan  in  Palestine,  by  which 
the  makers  sought  to  bring  harm  upon  enemies  who  had  run  counter  to 
them  in  business  dealings.  The  first  tablet  tends  to  confirm  the  ancient 
tradition  of  a  Scythian  settlement  at  Beisan.  Although  both  tablets 
employ  the  usual  Graeco-Egyptian  magic,  they  contain  indications  of 
Christian  origin. 

The  doubts  about  the  value  of  his  work  which  sometimes 
beset  the  investigator  of  recondite  subjects  are  never  more 
persistent  than  when  he  traverses  the  field  of  ancient  magic. 
Though  there  is  much  to  learn  from  magical  documents,  there 
is  nothing  edifying  in  the  league  between  revengeful  passion 
and  base  superstition  which  most  of  them  disclose  to  the 
reader.  One  needs  to  remember  what  our  knowledge  of  an- 
cient religion  and  society  owes  to  such  authorities  as  Dieterich, 
Wiinsch,  Preisendanz,  Hopfner,  Delatte,  Audollent,  and  others, 
in  order  to  treat  a  new  magical  text  with  anything  approach- 
ing respect.  The  present  study,  begun  in  curiosity  and  with 
a  desire  to  be  of  service  to  a- courteous  inquirer,  was  continued, 
it  must  be  confessed,  largely  because  the  writers  did  not  like 
to  be  defeated  by  a  text  of  unusual  difficulty.  The  efforts 
expended  upon  the  work  would  outweigh  the  results  even 
more  heavily  than  they  do  now,  were  it  not  that  certain  data 
furnished  by  these  documents — a  mere  matter  of  personal 
names — have  suggested  an  interpretation  which  is  not  without 
interest  to  historians.^ 

1  Prefatory  Note.  A  few  words  are  needed  to  explain  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  this  study,  and  the  shares  of  the  collaborators  in  the  work.  In  December, 
1935,  Mr.  Bonner  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Tobler,  of  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  requesting  an  opinion  about  the  character 
of  an  inscription  on  a  lead  tablet  found  at  Beisan.  From  the  photographs  sent 
with  the  letter  it  was  easily  recognized  as  a  curse-tablet;  but  the  writing  was 
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The  two  objects  here  published  are  leaden  curse  tablets  in 
the  Greek  language.  They  were  discovered  in  the  course  of 
the  excavations  conducted  in  1921-1923  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Museum  at  Beisan  in  Palestine,  the  Beth-Shan 
of  the  Bible.  The  town  lies  four  miles  west  of  the  Jordan 
river  and  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  or  Sea 
of  Gennesareth;  it  is  in  Galilee  near  the  confines  of  Samarian 
territory. 2  Beisan  was  one  of  the  towns  composing  the 
Decapolis,  the  only  one  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  its  wealth 
and  fertility  made  it  the  most  important  of  the  ten.^  The 
tablets  were  found  on  the  principal  mound,  or  tell.  No.  i  was 
taken  from  a  well  in  the  Byzantine  level  (ii),  No.  ii  from  a 
room  dn  the  summit  of  the  tell,  which  the  excavators  assigned 
to  Level  iii  (Hellenistic,  Jewish,  and  Roman).  The  palaeo- 
graphical  indications  bearing  upon  the  date  will  be  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  texts. 

so  minute  and  the  surface  so  corroded  that  it  was  ev^ident  that  a  long  time  would 
be  needed  to  decipher  it  completely.  To  facilitate  this  work  Dr.  Jayne,  the 
Director  of  the  Museum,  very  kindly  sent  the  original  tablet  to  the  University 
of  Michigan,  where  it  remained  until  the  transcript  of  the  text  was  complete. 
A  second  curse-tablet,  also  from  Beisan,  was  sent  in  May,  1937. 

Mr.  Bonner  made  a  provisional  transcript  of  a  large  part  of  the  obverse 
text  of  Tablet  i;  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  undertakings,  he  was  obliged 
to  ask  for  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  Youtie,  whose  keener  vision  and  greater 
familiarity  with  cursive  scripts  enabled  him  to  correct  several  of  the  earlier 
readings  and  to  decipher  some  extremely  difficult  passages  which  had  been 
passed  over  for  the  time  being  because  of  the  corrosion  of  the  lead  or  other 
breaks  in  the  continuity.  Mr.  Youtie  is  thus  responsible  for  the  hardest  part 
of  the  reading  of  the  obverse  and  for  the  whole  of  the  reverse;  he  is  also  solely 
responsible  for  the  editing  of  the  second  tablet,  Mr.  Bonner  acting  only  in 
occasional  consultation.  The  introduction  was  written  by  Mr.  Bonner,  the 
commentary  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Youtie;  but  introduction,  text,  and  notes  repre- 
sent the  united  opinions  of  the  collaborators.  They  wish  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  for 
their  generosity  in  lending  the  Beisan  tablets,  and  for  their  patience  in  extending 
the  loan  until  the  completion  of  this  tedious  task.    [C.  B.] 

2  Full  information  about  the  site  is  given  in  Alan  Rowe,  The  Topography  and 
History  of  Beth-Shan  (Publications  of  the  Palestine  Section  of  the  Museum  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  I,  Philadelphia,  1930).  See  also  F,  M.  Abel 
in  Rev.  Bibl.,  N.S.,  ix  (1912),  409-423, 

3  Jos.  Bell.  lud.  3.446  (Niese). 
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The  curses  used  in  tablets  of  this  sort  conform  in  a  general 
way  to  a  fairly  definite  type.  The  writer  usually  says  that 
he  is  binding  down  (/cara5eco)  or  devoting  (avLepoo),  avoLTidtjixL)  some 
enemy  to  the  infernal  powers.  Often  he  not  only  names  his 
enemy,  but  also  specifies  the  bodily  parts  or  mental  faculties 
of  his  victim,  which  he  wishes  to  cripple  or  make  helpless. 
He  may  pray  the  deities  whom  he  invokes  to  make  his  enemy 
powerless,  to  prevent  further  hostile  action  on  his  part,  and 
to  subject  him  to  the  will  of  the  writer.  This  plan  applies 
roughly  to  almost  all  the  curse  tablets  that  are  known.  Such 
variations  as  there  are  arise  naturally  from  differences  in  the 
relations  between  the  operator  and  his  intended  victim,  accord- 
ing as  their  enmity  proceeds  from  litigation,  business  quarrels, 
love,  or  sport — for  many  are  directed  against  charioteers  of 
the  opposing  circus  faction. 

Many  of  the  lead  tablets  containing  curses  were  rolled  up 
and  pierced  with  a  nail;  and  it  was  a  common  practice  to 
deposit  them  in  graves,  either  as  a  convenient  approach  to 
the  lower  world,  or,  as  sometimes  happened,  because  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  person  was  adjured  to  serve  as  an  agent  of  the 
operator.  A  considerable  number  have  also  been  found  in 
wells  and  cisterns  which,  like  graves,  were  viewed  as  openings 
to  the  infernal  regions,  and  were  believed  to  be  haunted  by 
demons. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  earlier  curse 
tablets,  such  as  the  older  Attic  katadesmoi  published  by 
Wiinsch,  and  those  which  date  from  the  late  Hellenistic  and 
Roman  periods.  The  Attic  specimens  of  early  date  invoke 
the  infernal  deities  well  known  in  classical  literature,  Pluto, 
Kore,  the  Moirai,  Hermes  Chthonios,  Hekate,  the  Erinyes, 
the  Praxidikai.  Later  these  invocations  are  transformed  by 
an  influence  which  is  in  the  main  Oriental  with  some  Egyptian 
elements.  Of  the  old  divine  and  demonic  names,  some  con- 
tinue in  use,  particularly  Hermes  and  Hekate;  but  to  these 
are  added  lao,  El,  Ereshkigal,  Nephtho,  the  provenance  of 
which  is  known,  and  other  names  with  a  foreign  sound,  but 
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not  certainly  explicable  by  means  of  any  known  language. 
For  some  of  these  unknown  names  plausible  interpretations 
have  been  suggested  on  the  ground  of  their  resemblance  to 
Hebrew,  Babylonian,  or  Coptic  words;  others  may  have  been 
deliberately  invented  as  secret,  and  hence  more  effective, 
appellations  of  known  divinities.  The  nomina  magica  are 
accompanied  by  entirely  unintelligible  jargon,  much  of  which 
can  have  had  no  purpose  except  to  sound  mysterious  and 
impressive.  Some  of  the  formulas  were  supposed  to  have  a 
magical  value  by  virtue  of  their  arrangement,  such  as  the  not 
uncommon  palindromes  (see  Tablet  i  25,  27-29),  or  the  ptery- 
goid figures  (i  10  and  note) ;  a  few,  of  which  these  tablets 
afford  no  illustration,  by  virtue  of  a  supposedly  significant 
number  obtained  by  assigning  to  each  letter  used  the  value 
which  it  represented  in  the  current  system  of  numerical 
notation. 

Most  of  the  non-Greek  demonic  names,  and  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  jargon  formulas  that  occur  on  curse  tablets  are  attested 
many  times  in  the  manuals  of  magical  practice  which  are 
more  or  less  completely  preserved  in  a  number  of  Egyptian 
papyri.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  these  non-Greek  compo- 
nents of  the  curse  tablets  emanated  from  Alexandria  and  were 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  by  practising 
magicians.  Because  of  the  prominence  of  Semitic  elements 
in  the  documents,  the  whole  system  has  been  called  Judaeo- 
Alexandrian.  The  characterization  is  not  exact.  There  are 
probably  Semitic  names  which  are  not  Jewish ;  one  Babylonian 
name  is  in  common  use  (Ereshkigal).  Further,  there  are  some 
traces  of  Persian  influence,  though  this  belongs  more  to  the 
magical  books  than  to  shorter  documents  like  the  curse  tablets. 
Such  genuine  Jewish  elements  as  occur,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
references  to  the  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Jacob,  to  Moses, 
Solomon,  the  angels,  do  not  prove  beyond  doubt  that  Jews 
shaped  this  sort  of  magic  nor  even  that  they  predominated 
among  those  who  practised  it;  for  magical  methods  and  terms 
brought  from  afar  are  always  likely  to  be  thought  particularly 
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effective.  On  the  whole  the  term  Graeco-Egyptian,  denoting 
the  language  of  the  documents  and  the  country  whence  they 
were  disseminated,  appears  best  to  describe  the  magical  system 
so  widely  known  in  Roman  times.^ 

Although  our  tablets  were  found  on  the  soil  of  Palestine, 
Semitic  elements  figure  in  them  to  no  larger  extent  than  in 
the  Graeco-Egyptian  magical  papyri,  or  in  the  curse  tablets 
from  other  regions  around  the  Mediterranean.  Evidently 
the  method  of  this  magical  school  had  established  itself  fairly 
uniformly  wherever  Greek  was  understood.  Our  specimens, 
as  far  as  their  language,  formulas,  and  the  magical  words  are 
concerned,  might  have  been  written  in  Alexandria,  Carthage, 
Rome,  or  Marseilles  as  well  as  in  Palestine. 

Both  the  curses  were  prompted  by  litigation  or  quarrels 
about  money.  No.  ii  gives  only  the  scantiest  indications  of 
the  matters  at  issue;  there  is  mention  of  a  lawsuit  and  a 
creditor.  No.  i  is  a  little  more  definite.  Pancharia,  the 
woman  who  writes,  or  pays  for,  the  curse,  seeks  to  make  three 
enemies,  a  man  and  two  women,  powerless  to  harm  her.  She 
fears  them,  apparently  because  she  has  had  in  her  hands,  and 
probably  mismanaged  or  lost,  certain  property  for  which  they 
may  demand  an  accounting.  Whether  a  loan,  a  partnership, 
or  an  inheritance  is  concerned  does  not  appear.  The  circum- 
stance that  more  women  than  men  are  involved  in  the  quarrel 
may  make  the  third  of  these  possibilities  more  probable  than 
the  others. 

The  few  items  of  information  that  give  the  Beisan  tablets  a 
certain  interest  are  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  per- 
sonal names  occurring  in  them.  The  much  damaged  No.  ii 
may  be  dismissed  briefly.  The  principal  and  perhaps  the  only 
person  at  whom  the  curse  is  directed  is  a  certain  Judas,  son 
of  Tibersas  (line  4).  There  is  also,  apparently,  mention  of  an 
Onias  (line  5)  as  a  party  to  a  lawsuit,  but  the  reading  is  not 

*  The  components  of  what  we  call  Graeco-Egyptian  magic  are  more  fully 
discussed  in  A.  D.  Nock's  valuable  article  "Greek  Magical  Papyri"  in  Journ. 
Eg.  Arch.  XV  (1929),  219-235. 
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certain.  Judas  needs  no  comment,  and  Onias  is  also  a  well- 
known  Hebrew  name.^  Tibersas,  while  strangely  formed, 
might  well  be  the  name  of  a  Galilaean,  even  one  of  pure 
Semitic  stock;  for  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  name  of 
Tiberius,  the  imperial  patron  of  Herod  Antipas,  from  whom 
Antipas  named  his  town  of  Tiberias  on  Lake  Gennesareth. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Judas  is  identified  by  his  father's 
name,  as  in  an  ordinary  document,  not,  as  is  usual  in  magical 
texts,  by  that  of  his  mother.  In  the  rare  cases  where  the 
father  is  mentioned  in  magical  documents,  the  name  of  the 
mother  appears  also,  the  formula  being  bv  ereKev  rj  beiva  bv 
ecnreipev  (or  eyevprjaev)  6  detva.^ 

In  Tablet  i  four  persons  are  named  and  further  identified  by 
the  names  of  their  mothers.  Pancharia,  who  also  calls  herself 
Pancharion  (24),  the  daughter  of  Thekla,  curses  Sarmation, 
son  of  Ursa;  Valentia,  daughter  of  Eua;  and  Saramanna, 
daughter  of  Eusebis.  The  religious  connotation  of  the  word 
xapLs  makes  Pancharia  ^  appropriate  for  a  Christian  woman ; 
and  it  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  name  Thekla  was 
given  to  Pancharia's  mother  by  Christian  parents.  It  is  true 
that  Thekla  is  merely  a  dialect  form,  or,  more  probably,  a 
childish  corruption,  of  the  pagan  name  SeoKketa  (perhaps 
through  ©ekXeta),  and  many  a  pagan  Theokleia  may  have  been 
called  Thekla  in  the  nursery.  But  inscriptions  and  papyri  of 
the  later  Roman  and  the  Byzantine  period  show  that  the 
short  form  of  the  name  was  used  by  many  Christian  women  of 
mature  years.  Its  vogue  was  probably  due  to  the  popularity 
of  the  legend  of  St.  Thekla,  herself  daughter  of  a  Theokleia, 
who  was  a  convert  and  associate  of  Paul  in  the  apocryphal 
Acts  of  the  great  apostle. 

Eusebis,  the  mother  of  Saramanna,  was  probably  of  Chris- 
tian parentage,  to  judge  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Eusebios 

6  Sir.  50.1;  1  Mace.  12.7;  2  Mace.  3.1;  Jos.  Antiq.  lud.  11.347  (Niese). 

6  Cf.  Audollent,  Defixionum  Tabellae  198.14,  and  Michigan  Papyri  iii. 155.8. 

^  The  name  Panchares,  like  Thekla,  occurred  in  the  apocryphal  Acts  of 
Paul;  see  M.  R.  James,  Journ.  Theol.  Stud,  vi  (1905),  550,  553;  and  C.  Schmidt, 
Ilpa^eis  TlaijXov  115.  But  Panchares  was  probably  formed  from  the  stem  of 
Xatpco  rather  than  from  that  of  x^pts. 
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as  a  name  for  Christian  men;  but  it  was  also  the  name  of  a 
Jewess.^  Valentia,  a  Roman  name,  tells  us  little;  it  might  be 
borne  by  any  woman  whose  family  had  come  under  Roman 
influence,  even  a  Hellenized  Jewess  or  a  Christian.  Ursa  also 
offers  nothing  of  interest;  Ursus  is  a  cognomen  borne  by 
several  Romans. 

The  name  Eua  is  puzzling.  One  is  naturally  inclined  to 
recognize  in  it  the  name  of  Eve,  the  mother  of  the  human  race; 
but  there  is  a  serious,  and,  we  think,  an  insuperable  objection 
to  this.  Christian  as  well  as  Jewish  thought  about  the  begin- 
nings of  human  kind  saw  in  Eve  the  source  of  sin  and  evil; 
hence  the  unhappy  associations  that  went  with  the  name  seem 
to  have  prevented  its  use  for  Jewish  and  Christian  girls. ^ 
Remote  as  such  a  derivation  may  seem  at  first  glance,  it 
is  actually  more  likely  that  we  have  here  a  pagan  name  re- 
calling the  cult  of  Dionysos  and  the  Bacchic  cry  €\jdl\  the 
matter  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  text  of  line  4. 
As  we  shall  soon  see,  there  is  evidence  of  Dionysiac  worship 
in  Beisan,  and  a  Dionysiac  legend  was  current  in  the  Hellen- 
ized population. 

There  remain  two  names  which  seem  to  belong  together  and 
which  may  be  of  some  importance.  Sarmation  is  obviously 
the  diminutive  of  Sarmates;  and  wherever  it  occurred  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  world,  it  would  suggest  a  Scythian  origin,  the 
Sarmatai,  or  Sauromatai,  being  a  great  division  of  the  Scythian 
race.  Saramanna  is  probably  Scythian  also,  since  a  town  of 
that  name  in  Hyrcania  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Ammi- 

*  Frey,  Corp.  Inscr.  lud.  25. 

^  For  the  theological  use  of  Eve  as  a  sort  of  symbol  of  the  fall  of  man  it  will 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  article  Eva-Maria  by  W.  Staerk  (Zeitschr.  fiir  neutest. 
Wiss.  XXXIII  [1934],  97-104).  There  is  a  record  of  a  Christian  woman  named 
Eva  in  the  days  of  the  Donatian  persecutions;  but  this  may  be  in  reality  a  pagan 
name;  see  the  note  on  4. — How  long  the  prejudice  against  the  name  Eve 
continued  is  not  certain,  and  the  subject  can  not  be  pursued  here.  In  modern 
times  the  name  Eve,  or  Eva,  like  Adam,  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  be- 
stowed as  a  sort  of  charm  to  give  the  infant  a  long  life;  and  in  the  British  Isles 
the  existence  of  a  Celtic  name  of  somewhat  similar  sound  may  have  helped  to 
give  it  a  certain  currency.  But  the  use  of  it  has  never  been  common.  See 
C.  M.  Yonge,  History  of  Christian  Names  i  40-41,  ii  39-40. 
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anus.^°  In  this  case  the  Scythian  connection  is  not  certain; 
one  might  suppose  Saramanna  to  be  in  some  way  related  to 
the  Syrian  name  Saramallas,  which  is  attested  by  Josephus/^ 
or  Shamrallah,  which  is  found  on  a  Syrian  amulet,  if  the 
editor's  view  of  the  reading  is  correct, or  Salamanes,  which 
occurs  several  times  in  the  inscriptions  of  Dura.^^  But  we 
incline  to  regard  both  Sarmation  and  Saramanna  as  Scythian, 
and  as  in  some  sense  survivals  from  an  ancient  element  in  the 
population  of  the  city. 

Beisan,  the  Beth-Shan  of  the  Hebrews,  was  known  from 
Hellenistic  times  as  IIkvSwv  ttoKls,  which  later  became  H^kvOottoKls. 
The  former  appellation  appears  in  the  Septuagint  version  of 
Judges  and  in  2  Maccabees,  the  latter  in  Josephus.^^  Now 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century 
a  raid  of  Scythians  pressed  forward  through  Palestine  as  far 
as  the  confines  of  Egypt ;  and  several  passages  in  the  pro- 
phetic books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  interpreted  as 
allusions  to  the  devastation  wrought  by  these  marauders  from 
the  north. Herodotus'  narrative  of  the  sack  of  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  at  Askalon  shows  that  the  Scythian  retreat  was 
gradual,  and  that  some  parties  of  the  invaders  lingered  behind 
the  main  body,  as  would  be  natural  in  an  unorganized  horde. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  ancient  belief  that  a  body 
of  them,  doubtless  attracted  by  the  richness  of  the  district, 
remained  there  and  occupied  the  site  which  came  to  be  known 
as  Scyths'  town.  Some  writers,  it  is  true,  have  thought  ?hat 
XKvdcov  ttoXls  is  merely  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  of  an 
earlier  name,  but  their  skepticism  is  hardly  warranted. 

10  Ptolemy,  Geog.  6.9.2;  Amm.  23.6.52. 

"  Ant.  lud.  14.345;  15.19. 

12  H.  Vincent,  Rev.  Bibl.  v  (1908),  382-384. 

^^Excavations  at  Dura-Europos,  Second  Season,  1928-1929,  p.  122  and  Index 
of  Inscriptions. 

1"  Judges  1.27;  2  Mace.  12.29;  Jos.  Ant.  lud.  6.374;  12.348. 

16  Hdt.  1.104-105;  Eusebius  (Chron.  ii,  p.  88  Schoene)  adds  that  they  occu- 
pied the  town  that  was  called  Scythopolis  after  them. 

16  Jerem.  5.15,  6.23;  Zeph.  2.4  ff. 

1^  So,  for  example,  Guerin  as  quoted  in  Conder  and  Kitchener,  Survey  of 
Western  Palestine  ii  103f,  and  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  of  the  Holy  Land  363-4. 
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The  strength  of  the  popular  tradition  about  the  Scythian 
settlement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  myth  arose,  probably 
in  the  Hellenistic  age,  to  account  for  it.  According  to  this 
story  Dionysos  buried  his  nurse,  Nysa,  there,  and  left  some  of 
his  Scythian  followers  to  guard  the  tomb.^^  The  name  of  the 
town  is  said  to  have  been  Nysa  before  it  was  called  Scythopolis, 
and  coins  of  the  place  have  the  inscription  NY2A  SKY,  some- 
times with  a  figure  of  Dionysos,  sometimes  with  a  female 
figure,  which  may  represent  Nysa  as  the  city  goddess,  nursing 
the  infant  Dionysos. The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  region 
would  favor  the  development  of  an  active  cult  of  Dionysos, 
and  a  temple  laid  bare  by  the  excavators  may  have  belonged 
to  him.^^  In  this  Dionysiac  influence  we  may  have  the  expla- 
nation of  the  name  Eua.^^ 

Of  course  other  reasons  can  be  suggested  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  Scythian  names  in  Beisan,  such  as  the  presence 
of  Scythians  among  the  Roman  soldiery,  or,  to  go  back  to 
earlier  times,  a  forced  settlement  of  Scythians,  transferred  by 
one  of  the  Persian  kings  from  some  other  part  of  his  empire. 
These  are  doubtless  possible  explanations;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  prefer  either  of  them  to  the  view  that  Scythians 
settled  in  Beisan  after  the  invasion  in  the  seventh  century 
and  thus  brought  Scythian  names  into  currency.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  assume,  and  it  is  in  fact  improbable,  that  a 
Scythian  element  could  be  distinguished  as  a  racial  group 
down  to  early  Byzantine  times.  It  suffices  to  maintain  that 
a  folk  memory  of  the  Scythian  settlement  persisted,  and  that 
some  part  of  the  population,  however  mixed  in  blood,  con- 
tinued to  use  names  suggestive  of  a  Scythian  origin.  In  gen- 
eral this  would  be  a  matter  of  habit,  without  pride,  and  even 

18  Pliny,  N.H.  5.18.74;  Solinus  36.1-2. 

19  G.  F.  Hill,  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  of  Palestine,  p.  76,  Nos.  5  and  6; 
PI.  VIII,  3  and  4. 

20  A  sculptured  head  of  Dionysos  and  several  terracotta  figurines  representing 
the  infant  god  nursed  by  nymphs  were  found  among  or  near  the  foundations; 
Rowe,  op.  cit.  (see  note  2)  44. 

21  EiStos  is  known  as  a  man's  name;  Athen.  12.538f. 
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without  thought,  of  ancestry;  here  and  there  in  educated 
famihes  there  might  be  a  conscious  reference,  in  giving  a  name, 
to  the  Scythian  element  in  the  history  of  the  town  or  to  a 
supposed  Scythian  ancestor. 

A  nomadic  people  settled  in  an  alien  land,  and  isolated  from 
its  own  kindred,  is  not  likely  to  leave  easily  distinguishable 
traces  of  its  presence,  and  the  recent  excavations  have  yielded 
nothing  that  can  confidently  be  called  Scythian.^^  H.  Vincent 
has  published  a  terracotta  plaque  said  to  be  from  Beisan,  with 
a  figure  in  low  relief  which  he  thought  to  be  Scythian  because 
of  the  features  and  the  dress;  but  he  now  believes  it  to  be  of 
earlier  date.^^  A  similar  figure  from  Saida  was  published  by 
Virolleaud.^^  Objects  "closely  akin  to  furniture  of  Scythian 
graves  in  South  Russia"  have  been  unearthed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Carchemish.2^  The  Scythian  names  on  the  Beisan 
curse  tablets  give  a  certain  confirmation  to  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion of  a  Scythian  settlement. 

Aside  from  this,  the  only  thing  worthy  of  special  notice  in 
these  introductory  paragraphs  is  that  Christianity  did  not 
succeed  in  weaning  all  its  followers  away  from  the  practice  of 
magic;  but  that  is  only  too  well  known  from  other  sources. 
All  other  details  connected  with  these  texts  can  be  more  con- 
veniently treated  in  the  notes. 

I 

Univ.  Penn.  Mus.  29-108-602.  Fourth  century  a.d.  Plate  L 
The  tablet  now  consists  of  two  fragments,  of  which  the 
larger  (1)  measures  at  its  greatest  extent  10.8  X  8  cm.  and 
the  smaller  (2)  ca.  8.5  X  4  cm.  Fragment  1  preserves  the 
upper,  left,  and  right  edges  of  the  tablet;  fragment  2,  the  left 
and  lower  edges.  Although  they  are  not  contiguous  and  the 
text  on  the  reverse  of  fragment  1  does  not  continue  on  to  the 

22  Rowe,  op.  cil.  42. 

■^^Rev.  Bibl.  ii  (1905),  PI.  opp.  96,  fig.  1;  cf.  Rowe,  42. 

Syria  v  (1924),  PI.  31,  2. 
26  Cambridge  Ancient  History  iii  147,  note  1. 
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reverse  of  fragment  2,  any  doubt  that  they  are  parts  of  a 
single  tablet  is  removed  by  the  identity  of  the  hands  on  the 
obverse  and  an  approximate  correspondence  in  the  line  of 
fracture.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  lines  have  been  lost 
between  the  fragments.  The  inscriptions  on  both  sides  of  the 
tablet  are,  in  all  probability,  the  work  of  the  same  hand,  since 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  minute  script  on  the  ob- 
verse recur  in  the  writing  of  normal  size  on  the  reverse. 

Tablets  i  and  ii  may  both  be  assigned  roughly  to  the  late 
third  or  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  and  this  impression  is  con- 
firmed by  a  comparison  with  Schubart,  P.Gr.Berol.  40  (late 
3rd  cent. ;  cf.  Schubart's  reconsideration  of  the  date  in  Griech. 
Palaeogr.  134) ;  Griech.  Palaeogr.  Abb.  53  (289  a.d.)  ;  P.Gr.Berol. 
38  b  (348  A.D.)  and  39  (372  a.d.).  The  archaeological  evi- 
dence, however,  permits  a  closer  dating  of  Tablet  i.  It  was 
recovered  from  a  cistern  on  Level  ii  (Byzantine),  of  which  the 
chronological  limits  have  been  given  as  330  to  636  a.d.;  cf. 
A.  Rowe,  Topography  and  History  of  Beth-Shan  8.  Hence, 
we  may  attribute  the  tablet  without  hesitation  to  the  fourth 
century. 

The  cursive  inscriptions  of  these  tablets  confirm  the  familiar 
observation  made  with  regard  to  previous  finds  of  Greek  docu- 
ments written  outside  of  Egypt,  that  no  geographic  or  national 
classification  of  early  Greek  hands  is  possible  since  they  are 
all  obviously  part  of  the  same  tradition  of  writing  to  which 
the  numerous  papyri  of  Egypt  belong.  Cf.  H.  C.  Youtie, 
"Ostraca  from  Sbeitah,"  Am.  Journ.  Arch.  XL  (1936),  453  and 
note  4.  An  apparent,  but  not  real  exception,  is  the  so-called 
''Roman"  script  used  by  Romans  in  Egypt  itself  from  the 
second  century  after  Christ  (U.  Wilcken,  P.  Bremen  5, 
introd.)  and  found  also  at  Dura-Europos  (C.  B.  Welles,  "Dura 
Papyrus  101,"  Archives  d'Histoire  du  Droit  Oriental  i  [1937],  5). 
The  "Roman"  hand  is  simply  Greek  as  written  by  Romans 
accustomed  to  the  Latin  script,  and  not  a  separate,  self- 
perpetuating  type  of  Greek  writing. 
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Obverse 
Fragment  1 

Xvx  ^o^xvx  ^o,Kaxvx  ^ana^LXVX  jSa^a/Sax^X  ^evve^exvx  ^ad'r}TO(l)(jod 

/5atz^[xco]cocox[  ] 

a^pa^avov  aaX^avaxafxISpr)  KvpLOL  avyeXoL  drjaare  KaTadrjaaTe  to. 

y[e]vpa  Ke  ra  /JLeXyj 
Ke  rr]v  evdv/irjaLV  Ke  top  vovv  Ke  TTjv  biavoLav  ZapfiaTicovos  6v  ereKeu 

Ovpaa  Ke  OvaXevjlLas] 
rju  ereKev  Eua  Ke  'EapajJidwas  rjv  ereKev  Evae^Ls'  {k<j)}4>Lijlo)(tov 

[a]vT[ovs  Ke  TvjcjAcoaov 
5    avTOvs  Ke  K6)(j)rjvov  avTovs  Ke  iroLrjaov  avrovs  [.  .  . ]epovs  aKaK[ovs 

 ]s  ru^Xous 

eyirpoadev   n[az^xctptc^5]    V?    ereKev    0e/cXa.     coaju[  ]  

[  ]vv  -vl-  -  j^l^TLTI 

X€0[...]Ta[  ]  Lcoarjd  LO)(jr](j)  LCCTraKep^[r}d]  LCO^oXxoarjd 

i,o)oa[e](Tpo:  lco- 

iralradva^  tco]a7ro)UT/'  l(jotovt6\l\I/kovto\l^  tcoj8[  .]Xcoj8pco  tcoaptca^a 
tco[ .  .  .jtorpL 

[  ]  lOiboipvKvv^LcriBiO)  LOi^o\xo(7r]B  /zcoxtco  tcoaXo  coaopvo(l)pL^ 

8evpa  iJ,[oL  e]v\aiJiO)v 
10    [SeOpd]  jjiOL  evKapLOiv  vKapLOiv  Xa/jLcov  ajjioov  fxcov  oiv  v  lco  8evpa  fxoL 
evxo-^V  tc«^Xeu 

[....].  a(TKV(f)Lev  LO)\aKCCLvad  LCOfiadvTCOp  lUiiiavbovoip  tcoxaxaxoi'co[p 
tco]5ap5ei;/3 

ta)(/)tj8tra^  Lccbebov^ad  LCoaaXad  LCoaaXiXr]  (3avL  lOix^l^  tcojSaxecox 
tcojS  .  [ .  .  ]x  'H^ov 

Pav^ccXcn-0)cca8ovd  tco  /-lacr/ceXXt  /xao-zceXXco  cjivovKevra^acod  opeo- 

I3ap^ ay pcL  [ph^Lxdo)v 
LTTTTOxOoiP  TTvpLxBoiv  TTvpLTTrjyavv^  Xewerav  Xeirerav  L0)j3e^e^vd  Lccdov- 

paKpivi  /3pta  [^aby]-\ 
15    ro4>oid  icodpa^  tco0e5pa  tcoapajSa^a .  w  LCOLap^aOaypa  fjLvrjc})^  jSXco 

Xi^lvfA^^  ap7ro[i'-] 
Kvov4>i  ^pLVTaraojippL  ^pLVGKvKjia  a[ .  ] .  [ .  .  ] .  xap[  •  ]B  iJLe(JOVKpL(f)L 

VLKTOV  xv\p^l^^^4>^  opeo-] 
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[j8a]p^a7pa  KV7}jJL€o:(f)L  L0)apl3ada  tcox^ex[  •  .].ta  /luxeco  tco7rt7r[.  .]x- 

[..W....]x[. .]«.[...]  ■ 

[.  .J/caj'TOWO/SoT]^  8ap8avco  xt^ctX^X^^X^X^^Xt  CL^paaa^  tco[...] 

^M.[..]..[  ] 

.eydiveydiv  opd^oi  ae  arjiJLea  Kavlrev]  Kevrev  Kovrev  Krjptdev  8ap- 

[u7k]co  \vkv[v^  /<:]a7rxVM[p^] 
20    aefJLeaLKafxxf/  Kvpioi  avyeXoL  0t)Uco(7[aTe]  /ce  VTraTa^are  Kt  irpoaKKLvaTe 

[/ce]  KaradrjaaTe  Ke  [Kara-] 
dovKoiaare  Ke  Kardax^Te  Ke  KaTa8e[a]iuLevaaTe  'ZapjiaTLoova  6v  ereKev 

Ovpaa  Ke  [0\vaK[evTiav\ 
rjv  ereKev  Eua  Ke  Xapafjidvav  '^v  ereKev  EucejSts  evirpoadev  JIavxo.plo.s 

fjv  ereKev  SeK[Ka  diro-] 
TTvLyoov  avTOvs  KaradeajJievoov  avroov  rds  evdviirjaLS  rov  vovv  rds 

4>pevas  rrjv  8LdvoLa[v  Iva  iiri] 
eiv[L]^r]r'r]aoiaiv  \6y[o\v  ri  \l/7j(})ov  rj  erepbv  ri  rdv  KoaK'LO)[v]  irapd 

Havxciplov,  d\d  eya\Lrcjoy  JIa[vxci-] 
25    [pla  rvx]oL  did  ^Lov.     [tco]  a^\ava6ava\(3a  lco  aKpafxaxo-lxapi  tco 

aeaevyev  tco  (3ap(f)apay[y7]s  .  .  .] 
[  ]ood  LO)  vel3ovroaova\r}d  a/crtco^t  epeax^Oik  loo  (Sep^ira  ico 

dw^aypa  ^clvl  [  ] 

a[^ep]aiJievdcioovKepde^ava^edpe\vacx)6veiJiape^a    6    jxeyas  aeyavae- 

^appoidep[pedwp-] 
[pajSeavLlfjiea  tco  aapx^^X^^^^P^^  Laeoi^a4>pevefxovvodei\apLKpL- 

4>iaeveai4>LpKLpa\Ld{ovvo-\ 
[}ievep4)(i\^oieai  Ke  rb  ixeytarov  ovo/jLa  ypi  ypi  \pL  \pi  \pL  k  k  k  x  X  X 

0i  0t  0t  /c  /c  K  X  X  [  •  -  •  ] 

30       .  LKKKK 


P 


P  P 


P 


O 


TTTULvyvvdddKKKKaKa  .[.  . ] .  .  Marjd  tco  .  [ .  .  . ] 

LO)^o\xo[ar]d]  LCo[7r]aradya^  /5[  ]  euXajufco  v\ajj](^e 

Xttjucoeu  a/JL[coe- 

[v\  iJLwjevXa  coev\a[fjL  .  .  ,  .].ooa^a^a[.  ....  .]aa .  .  .  .[ — ca.lS — ] 
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[to  bvoii\a  Tov  ixeyako^u  d]tov  lov[  ]tttout[ — ca.21---] 

[  ]l^oy[   ..  ij]eyLaTo[  ]  6p/c[t^a;  ae  — ca. 17 

—] 

35  I'y^'a .  [ .  ] .  ai;[ 

]ov\ 


Fragment  2 

[.]..[ 
e.[ 

de  irapair .  [ 

e<Tr]Te  oXoj  r}[  l^F^-yT  ■[ — ^^^2^.21  — JttoX  . [ — ca.ll  —  dTro  Trjs] 

ar][/x]epop  Tifxepas  top  8l  .  .[ — ca. 12 — ].lov  dt  6\ov  ^orj[s  — ca.lS 

-■-] 

....  e]8rjaa  /c[e]  KaTedrjaa  Ke  e(74>p[a]yLaa  8ls  tol  iJLeya\[a  ovofxaTa 


10 


Ke  Kad]rj\l/a  K[e  ]  joy  KaTOx[o]y  tovtov  [ — ca. 17 — ] 

]r]  TTjy  Trpd^iy  [ — ca.ll — ]x.  Oeu^p  adava[TO)v  — ca. 14: 


 ].  .(j/3coereX[ — ca.15 — ].  jrjs  a(j)pay['i8os  — ca.13 — ] 

.  .  cre/x]es  evXa/jicop  KaTa8[7]aaTe  — ca.l2 — ]/c.  .[ — ca.l9 — ] 
aKpafijixcLfJicipL  KaTaaxUT^  — ca.l7 — ]x[  •  •]f[ — ca.18 — ] 
 ]  .raxuxi^X  •[---^^^•21---] .[-- -ca.21---] 


Reverse 
Fragment  1 

O'0<p>a7t^co  ere  evKafxcx)V  fxeTa  Tdv 
crCjp  7rape8poi[p]  xc7^po5to/>i[ .  ] . 
jSpax  epr]KL[orL](l)dr]  apapa- 
XCLpo-pcL  e(f)dr]aLKepe  laco  jSe^e- 
5  fJiaa { Ke\} KeXXi  ^lafcJ/ceXXco 

[(f)]povKePTa(3acod  opeo^ap^a- 
[yp]a  prj^LxBccp  LiriroxdcjOP  irvpi- 
X^^v  TTvpLwrjyapv^  XeireTap  Xe- 
[ireTap  6o]vpaKpLPL  Ke/JLrj(f)  a  .  [ .  .  ] 
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Notes 

Obverse,  fragment  1 

1.  This  invocation  of  jSati^x^^^X?  "spirit  of  darkness"  (W.  E. 
Crum,  Coptic  Dictionary,  s.v.  jSat),  is  found  in  an  almost  identical 
form  in  papyri  and  tablets;  A.  Audollent,  D(efixionum)  T(abellae), 
p.  514.127,  gives  a  number  of  parallels.    A  defixio  from  Carthage 

(Audollent,  D.T.  250  A.  1)  invokes  /3axa[xi'X  ]  qui  es  in 

Egipto  magnu[s]  demon.  In  P(apyri)  G{raecae)  M{agicae),  ed.  K. 
Preisendanz,  xii  217,  the  three  suns  of  morning,  afternoon,  and 
night  are  avox,  jJ^ave,  and  jSapx^Xi  cf.  note  ad  loc.  In  the  Coptic 
Pistis-Sophia  Bainchoooch  is  one  of  the  three  thrice-powerful  gods; 
C.  Schmidt,  Kopt.-Gnost.  Schriften  (Leipzig,  1905),  234  (cf.  410).37; 
252.5.  The  interesting  attempt  by  A.  Delatte,  Musee  Beige  xviii 
(1914),  23-27,  39f ;  Bull.  Corr.  Hell,  xxxvii  (1913),  275  ff;  xxxviii 
(1914),  189  ff,  to  identify  Bainchoooch  with  Seth-Typhon  and  the 
other  great  gods  conceived  as  solar  deities,  has  not  been  everywhere 
favorably  received;  cf.  F.  Dornseiff,  Das  Alphabet  in  Mystik  und 
Magie  (2T0IXEIA  7,  Leipzig-Berlin,  1922),  47,  note  1;  K.  Preisen- 
danz, Akephalos  (Beih.  z.  Alten  Orient  8,  Leipzig,  1926),  17-41. 

Line  1  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  discussion  by  H.  A. 
Winkler,  "Die  Aleph-Beth-Regel,"  Studien  Littmann  (Leiden, 
1935),  1-24,  of  the  natural  laws  of  speech  which  govern  the  con- 
struction of  magical  words  and  formulae.  P.  Collart,  "  Une 
nouvelle  tabella  defixionis  d'Egypte,"  Rev.  de  philol.  iv  (1930),  253, 
has  directed  attention  to  the  constant  use  of  alliteration  and  like 
endings,  with  a  few  illuminating  examples  from  French  folk  songs. 

/3atp[xaj]cocox[  •  •••]'•  suggests  the  palindrome  /3ati^x^^^X^'tc^/5,  as 
in  P.G.M.  Ill  11,  but  we  have  found  no  example  of  it  at  the  end  of 
the  x^X  (^o.xvx  invocation.  Another  possibility,  a^a^,  does  occur 
at  the  end  of  the  formula  on  a  gem  published  by  Delatte,  Musee 
Beige  xviii  (1914),  23,  cf.  39.  a^a^  combines  with  r}\  to  form  the 
angel-name  'A^a^?7X  transmitted  by  Epiphanius  ii  23.14  (ed.  HoU) ; 
cf.  Delatte,  Bull.  Corr.  Hell,  xxxviii  (1914),  192.  See  note  on  32, 
below.  That  a  vacant  space  was  left  after  x  is  unlikely  since  the 
following  lines  run  out  to  the  edge  of  the  tablet,  but  space  for  at 
least  two  letters  was  left  blank  at  the  end  of  7  and  15;  cf.  notes 
ad  loc. 

2.  a^pa^avov:  P.G.M.  xii  117  a^pava^ovxrfK  (Preisendanz  a^pava 
Z0UX17X)  invites  comparison. 

aaX^avaxcLiJL^pr}:  other  examples  in  P.G.M.  viii  83,  102.  The 
same  deity  is  invoked  in  Audollent,  D.T.  242.8  as  top  dedv  tov 
xSovLOV  TOP  deairo^ovTa  wavros  kvyj/vxov. 
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KvpiOL  avyekoi:  recurs  in  20;  read  a77eXot.  In  magical  texts 
a77eXot,  Kvpioi,  and  deoL  tend  to  be  used  interchangeably  and  in 
combination.  An  amulet  from  Syria  inscribed  on  a  gold  leaf 
(TreToXov)  appeals  to  KvptoL  apxoivyeKoL  deol  /cat  6lol  xctpa/crT/pes; 
P.  Perdrizet,  "Amulette  grecque  trouvee  en  Syrie,"  Rev.  des  et.  gr. 
XLi  (1928),  74.12-14.  For  further  references  see  P.  Oslo  1.44, 
note;  D.  M.  Robinson,  "A  Magical  Text  from  Beroea  in  Mace- 
donia," Studies  in  Honor  of  E.  K.  Rand,  250f;  cfl  Epiphanius 
11.55.10  (ed.  Holl)  on  the  Ophites:  kiooves  rjjoi  deol  r/rot  ayyekoi 
{KoXovvrai  yap  irap  avTols  ovojiaai  5ta06pots). 

dr]aoiTe  KaTadrjaare:  the  same  collocation  of  simple  and  compound 
verb  is  attested  in  other  lead  tablets;  cf.  Audollent,  D.T.  15.19; 
16.x. 8;  Collart,  op.  cit.  250.34.  In  frag.  2.6  the  same  verbs  are 
joined  by  /cat.  Emphatic  asyndeton  is  naturally  common  in  the 
curse  tablets;  a  good  example  is  Audollent,  D.T.  234.18  eKKoypov 
eKvevpcocrov  e^dpdpcoaov. 

rd  p[e]i)pa  /ce  rd  /xeXr;  :  fieX  is  hard  to  recover  palaeographically, 
but  this  reading  receives  strong  support  from  Audollent,  D.T. 
38.23;  241.6;  242.51;  Elderkin,  "Two  Curse  Inscriptions,"  Hesperia 
VI  (1937),  384.5;  385.17,  29. 

/ce:  /cat  is  so  spelled  throughout  the  tablet. 

3-4.  HiapixaTioiv  and  Zapapiavva,  of  which  the  first  is  beyond 
doubt  and  the  second  possibly  of  Scythian  origin,  as  well  as  Ovpaa 
=  Ursa  and  OuaXevTLa  =  Valentia,  are  discussed  in  the  general 
introd.  Although  XapfxcLTris  is  known  as  a  personal  name  (cf.  e.g. 
Preisigke,  Namenbuch,  s.v.),  lines  3  and  21  of  this  tablet  provide, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  examples  of  ZapfxarLoov. 

Eva:  not  the  Biblical  Eve;  cf.  general  introd.  The  name  is  not 
found  in  the  Jewish  inscriptions  of  Europe  recently  published  by 
J.  B.  Frey,  Corp.  Inscr.  lud.  i  (Vatican  City,  1936).  Of  the  three 
references  for  Eua  in  the  indexes  to  Diehl's  Inscr.  Lat.  Christ.  Vet., 
two  are  without  value  because  the  inscriptions  are  much  mutilated. 
The  third  reference,  936k,  is  to  Heua,  inscribed  on  a  gold  ring 
found  at  Pouan  (Aube).  Although  Diehl  cites  Kalinka's  equation 
with  Eua,  he  seems  to  prefer,  in  spite  of  his  index,  to  see  in  Heua 
a  variant  of  Haeua,  the  name  of  an  old  Germanic  goddess.  The 
only  sure  occurrence  of  Eua  in  a  Christian  context  is  the  mention 
of  St.  Eva  in  a  list  of  African  martyrs  in  the  period  of  the  Donatist 
schism  (Ruinart,  Acta  Primorum  Martyrum  Sincera  et  Selecta,  1689, 
410)  and  in  an  ancient  calendar  of  the  church  at  Carthage  (Migne, 
Patrologia  Latina  xiii  1224).  Eva,  the  mother  of  Valentia,  is  the  * 
only  person  of  this  name  in  the  East  so  far  attested.  Since  Pan- 
charia,  the  daughter  of  Thekla,  is  in  all  probability  a  Christian 
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(cf.  notes  to  6  and  22),  Eva  and  her  daughter  Valentia  may  also 
belong  to  the  Christian  community  of  Beth-Shan.  Consequently, 
neither  St.  Eva  nor  the  Eva  of  our  tablet  is  likely  to  owe  her  name 
to  Eve  of  the  O.T.;  cf.  general  introd.  In  view  of  the  persistent 
worship  of  Dionysos  at  Beth-Shan,  the  name  of  Eva,  the  mother 
of  Valentia,  may  very  well  derive  ultimately  from  the  Bacchic 
cries  evdl,  eval,  evdv.  Dionysos  himself  was  known  as  Euas  and 
Eutos,  and  the  latter  might  also  be  used  as  a  name  for  men;  cf. 
Pape,  Eigennamen,  s.v.  On  a  bowl  in  the  British  Museum,  on 
which  is  depicted  a  Bacchic  scene,  EVA  is  repeated  several  times 
to  represent  the  joyful  cry  of  the  thiasos;  cf.  H.  Heydemann, 
"Satyr-  und  Bakchennamen,"  5*®®  Hall.  Winckelmannsprogr. 
(Halle,  1880),  40  s.v.  Euoia,  and  note  214.  A  mountain  in  Messenia 
had  the  name  Eucc,  and  Pausanias  (4.31.4)  reports  that  according 
to  common  belief  it  received  that  name  because  there  for  the  first 
time  Dionysos  and  his  troup  of  Bacchanals  uttered  Ba/cx^'coJ^  rt 
eTLcjideyfjLa  evot.  Hesychius  defines  eva  as  eTncpTj/jLLa/jLOs  \r]vaLKds  /cat 
jjivaTLKos,  and  certain  of  the  Church  fathers  believed  the  wor- 
shippers of  Bacchus  to  have  adopted  the  name  of  Eve  for  their 
ritual  acclamation.  Cf.  Clem.  Alex.  1.11.17  (ed.  Stahlin) ;  Epiph. 
III. 510. 24  (ed.  HoU).  That  identity  of  sound  and  the  honor  in 
which  Dionysos  was  held  at  Beth-Shan  enable  us  to  propose  a 
Dionysiac  origin  for  the  Eua  of  our  tablet.  We  may  say,  on  the 
whole,  that  Eva,  wherever  it  occurs  as  a  personal  name,  is  more 
likely  to  owe  its  use  to  some  local  influence  than  to  go  back  to 
the  woman  who  sinned  in  the  garden  of  Eden;  cf.  general  introd. 
for  further  discussion  of  this  point. 

Evae^Ls'  {  a:co } 0t^tcoo-oj^ :  Evae^Ls  is  confirmed  by  22;  ko:  was 
written  by  anticipation  of  5  K(x>(f>r]vov .  Eusehius  and  Eusehia  are 
known  from  pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian  sources,  but  Evae^is  is 
not  common.  Of  six  occurrences  of  this  spelling,  two  are  the 
masculine  Evae^ts  =  Evae(3LOs  (Jewish:  C.I.Iud.  332,  333);  one, 
like  the  examples  in  our  tablet,  is  feminine  (Jewish:  C.I.Iud.  25); 
the  remaining  three  permit  no  conclusion  as  to  gender  (Jewish: 
Frey,  C.I.Iud.  114,  119.  Christian:  C.I.G.  iv  9612).  Evak^i  in 
B.G.U.  1. 9. IV. 17,  may  be  a  woman,  since  EurepTrr/  occurs  in  line  16, 
and  both  are  doubtless  pagan. 

Observe  the  shift  from  the  plural  number  in  2,  drjaare  Karadrjaare 
following  KvpLOL  avyeXoL,  to  the  singular  in  4-5.  The  singular  is 
resumed  in  19  with  opd^co  ae,  but  changes  back  to  the  plural  in  20 
under  the  influence  of  KvpiOL  avyeXoL.  R.  Wiinsch  explains  a  similar 
shift  from  plural  to  singular,  and  then  to  plural  again,  in  his 
Antike  Fluchtafeln  (=  Lietzmann,  Kleine  Texte  20),  3.12,  note,  as 
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the  result  of  the  fusion  of  two  distinct  texts.  In  all  likelihood,  the 
indifference  to  number  in  pronouns  and  verbs  can  be  traced  to  the 
syncretistic  background  of  Hellenistic  religion  and  magic.  The 
god  might  be  envisaged  in  his  proper  person  or  might  be  lost  in 
the  multiplicity  of  gods  whom  he  resembled.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  a  curse  tablet  should  not  invoke  various  gods  and 
demons  in  succession,  as  in  Audollent,  D.T.  252  and  253;  cf. 
Preisendanz,  Akephalos  27. 

5.  K(!o(j)r]vov:  probably  an  error  for  Kdi)4>r]aov,  but  in  view  of  the 
exaggerated  preference  of  Greek  of  the  Byzantine  and  modern 
periods  for  verbal  stems  in  v  (G.  N.  Hatzidakis,  Einl.  in  d.  Neugr. 
Gramm.  [Leipzig,  1892],  406  ff),  we  can  not  exclude  the  possibility 
that  *KO)<paLvo),  aor.  eKco(f)r)va,  may  have  enjoyed  an  ephemeral 
existence  in  the  vulgar  language  of  the  fourth  century. 

[.  .  .]eyovs:  suggests  a(f)pevovs,  but  there  is  scant  evidence  for 
compounds  in  -(fypevos.  In  Berosus  1.3  (Miiller,  F.H.G.  ii  496)  ^o3ov 
acfypevov  is  an  incredible  description  of  a  being  who  confers  on  man 
iravra  ra  irpbs  ijiikpoiaiv  avrjKoPTa  ^Lov.  Fortunately,  a  second  ex- 
ample of  a(j)pevos  occurs  in  a  context  where  it  makes  excellent  sense. 
Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
eighth  century,  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Hadrian  I,  characterizes  the 
iconoclastic  opposition  which  he  encountered  at  Constantinople 
the  year  before  the  second  council  of  Nicaea  as  a<j)p'evo)v  cfypevcov 
KLvr)devT€s  (Migne,  Patrologia  Or.  xcviii  1437).  L.  Dindorf,  Thes. 
Ling.  Gr.  s.v.  acjipevos,  calls  attention  to  two  other  compounds  of 
which  -4>pevos:  is  the  second  element.  In  his  edition  of  Malalas  in 
the  Corpus  Script.  Hist.  Byz.  xv.120.13,  Dindorf  rightly  corrected 
evcfypaivov  to  €iJL<ppevov.  On  the  other  hand,  Th.  Kiessling  in  his 
edition  of  Tzetzes'  Chiliades  5.716,  unnecessarily  corrected  iraxv- 
(fypevovs  to  Traxv<i>povas.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  -^pevos  displaced 
-(f)povos  in  the  metaplastic  declension  through  the  suggestive  in- 
fluence of  <j)pr]v,  gen.  ^pevbs. 

 ]s:  e.g.  ay\u3Gaovs\  cf.  Audollent,  D.T.  25.16-18.  The 

imperatives  in  4-5  suggest  dXaXous  KCJ(f)ovs  TV(f)\ovs,  but  the  lacuna 
is  much  too  long. 

6.  eyirpocrdev.  evirpouSev  =  efxirpoadev  is  clearly  read  in  22. 
n[aj^Xctpta'S]:  restored  from  22;  cf.  note  ad  loc. 

rjs:  the  assimilation  of  a  relative  to  the  case  of  its  antecedent  is 
not  unusual.  In  the  present  text,  however,  of  five  opportunities 
for  this  treatment  of  the  relative  (3-4,  6,  22),  only  one  resulted  in 
assimilation. 

Be/cXa:  known  to  us  only  from  Christian  sources,  or  at  least  such 
as  are  not  clearly  pagan;  cf.  general  introd.    The  name  is  frequent 
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in  papyri  of  the  Byzantine  period  and  occurs  in  the  Christian  inscrip- 
tions, both  Greek  and  Latin;  cf.  e.g.  Preisigke,  Namenbuch,  s.v., 
and  indexes  to  Lefebvre,  Inscr.  grec.-chret.  d'Egypte,  and  Diehl, 
Inscr.  Lat.  Christ.  Vet.  Pape,  Eigennamen,  s.v.,  says  specifically 
"christl.  Frauenn." 

7-9.  Lc^arjd .  .  .  Lo:(3o\xo(^V^ '  exact  parallel  of  this  invocation 
can  be  produced,  but  its  elements  combine  frequently  in  various 
ways  to  give  a  similar  formula.  Its  relation  to  Seth-Typhon,  the 
enemy  of  Osiris,  is  discussed  by  R.  Wiinsch,  Sethianische  Verfluch- 
ungstafeln  aus  Rom  (Leipzig,  1898),  88  ff;  S.  Eitrem,  P.  Oslo  i, 
p.  35;  G.  W.  Elderkin,  "An  Athenian  Maledictory  Inscription  on 
Lead,"  Hesperia  v  (1936),  48.  A  few  of  the  epithets — tcoi3[  .jXcojSpco, 
LOjapLaa^a,  lco[.  .  .]tOTpt,  lOdboipvKvv^KnBioo — appear  to  be  unattested 
heretofore. 

The  common  prefix  tco  has  led  to  various  conjectures;  see  P. 
Oslo  I,  p.  38.  The  most  likely  view  is  that  which  equates  tcu  with 
Law  and  relates  them  both  to  Jahweh;  cf.  K.  G.  Kuhn,  "Entstehung 
des  Namens  Jahwe,"  Studien  Littmann  38f,  41.  W.  W.  Baudissin, 
Kyrios  ii  (Giessen,  1929),  214,  note  2,  compares  the  compounds 
with  toj  in  the  magical  texts  to  the  numerous  demon  names  with 
Jo  used  by  the  Mandeans  and  attributes  Mandean  Jo  to  Jewish 
influence.  Evidence,  however,  exists  to  suggest  that  tco  need  not 
everywhere  be  identical  with  taco,  i.e.  the  Jewish  Jahweh.  Of 
special  importance  is  the  discovery  of  a  god  Jau  or  Jo  at  Ras 
Shamra  at  a  period  not  later  than  the  fourteenth  to  the  twelfth 
centuries  B.C.;  H.  Bauer,  "Gottheiten  von  Ras  Schamra,"  Zeitschr. 
f.  d.  alttestament.  Wiss.,  N.F.,  x  (1933),  92-94.  With  reference  to 
this  deity,  Kuhn,  op.  cit.  30,  concludes:  "Das  Wichtigste  dabei  ist, 
dass  wir  in  diesem  Namen  hier  nicht  den  Gott  Israels  vor  uns  haben, 
sondern  eine  bereits  vorisraelitische,  phonizisch-kanaanaische  Gott- 
heit."  Ganschinietz  (Pauly-Wissowa  ix  702)  evidently  distrusts 
the  identification  of  tco  in  names  like  lOiiraKep^-qd  with  Jo  =  Jahweh, 
but  concedes  that  it  may  reflect  Jo  as  the  name  of  a  god  other  than 
the  Jewish  Jahweh.  We  know,  nevertheless,  that  in  one  name  at 
least  tco  and  taco  are  the  same;  cf.  line  14,  note  on  iw^e^e^vO. 

7.  taj(7770:  Joseph,  but  also  doubtless  a  play  on  the  preceding 
Looarjd  =  Jo  +  Seth.  A  Latin  defixio  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ  found  at  Carthage  (Audollent,  D.T.  251)  has  patatnax 
apomspsesro  [ijaco  iossef  ioerbet  [i]opacerbet  bolcoset.  Jacob  some- 
times also  occurs  in  this  formula,  as  on  the  tablet  recently  published 
by  Elderkin,  op.  cit.  45.13:  Tv(j)a)v  taco  laKov^ia  kt\. 

L(joo(T[e]q-pco:  Preisendanz,  Akephalos  26,  note  2,  is  attracted  by 
the  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  names  of  the  decans  apccL  =  srat 
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and  crtcrpcot  =  si-srat,  nos.  29  and  30  in  the  list  given  by  W.  Gundel, 
Dekane  u.  Dekansternbilder  (=  Stud.  d.  Bibl.  Warburg  xix, 
Gliickstadt-Hamburg,  1936),  77.  On  apo)  =  "ram"  in  the  magical 
papyri  see  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  H.  Thompson,  Demotic  Magical 
Papyrus  of  London  and  Leiden  (London,  1904),  p.  22,  note  12; 
P.G.M.,  Vol.  I,  p.  61,  note  2;  A.  Jacoby,  "Ein  Berliner  Chnubisamu- 
lett,"  Arch.f.  Religionsw.  xxviii  (1930),  271,  note  15. 

fco-:  space  for  two  letters  after  co.  The  present  state  of  the 
lead  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  writing  may  have 
continued  to  the  edge  of  the  tablet,  but  the  formula  is  well  known 
and  two  letters  between  tco  and  iraradva^  would  call  for  explanation. 

8.  lOiTOVToKi^KovToKixp:  P.G.M.  xii  460  airoiJLxJ/  arpovreKop  iaKo[v^ 
kt\.;  Audollent,  D.T.  253.29  lOirovTovKv^/  in  the  lo^epfS-qd  formula 
addressed  to  Seth;  cf.  252.19;  253.7.  The  kappa,  if  not  doubtful, 
is  at  least  imperfect;  its  back  consists  of  the  stem  of  cj)  in  Lcoar]4> 
in  the  line  above,  which  protrudes  into  this  line  to  about  half  the 
height  of  a  letter. 

9.  w(Topvo(t>pL^:  "Osiris  the  good;"  cf.  P.G.M.  iv  1078;  v  353, 
356;  XV  15.  The  arbitrary  addition  of  ^  reveals  the  common 
predilection  in  magic  for  concluding  with  an  unusual  and  striking 
sound.  Jacoby,  Handwdrterh .  d.  deutsch.  Aherglauhens  ill  (Berlin- 
Leipzig,  1930-31),  1587,  speaks  of  "die  Vorliebe  fur  solche  auf  x 
ausgehende  Worte  und  Namen  im  Zauber"  and  illustrates  it  with 
a  few  Greek  examples.  ^ 

9-10.  bevpa  p\oi  .  .  .  [5eupa]  ixoi  .  .  .  bevpa  {loi:  read  bevpo  fioi. 
The  evidence  for  o>a  in  papyri  and  lead  tablets  is  not  of  the  best; 
cf.  Audollent,  D.T.,  pp.  517f,  E.  Mayser,  Gramm.  d.  griech.  Papyri, 
I  (Leipzig,  1906),  61.  The  repetition  of  the  phrase  is  paralleled  in 
P.G.M.  VII  961-965,  where  8evp6  (jlol  occurs  in  each  of  the  five  lines. 

e]vXaiJLO)v :  wv  interlinear,  above  }i.  Jacoby  {Arch.f.  Religionsw. 
XXVIII  .[1930],  283f)  has  made  the  likely  suggestion  that  evXa/jLccv 
transcribes  a  west-Semitic  adjective  formation  with  the  meaning 
"eternal."  Ganschinietz  {ibid,  xvii  [1914],  343f;  P.-W.,  Supplmtb. 
Ill  448)  attached  to  the  word  the  same  meaning  but  derived  it 
from  Assyrian  ullamu.  Earlier  attempts  at  a  solution  are  listed 
by  Waser  in  P.-W.  vi  1064  and  by  Preisendanz,  Akephalos  35  ff. 

evXa/JLCov  vKajiwv  kt\.:  the  treatment  of  a  magical  name  in  this 
way,  so  that  in  each  successive  form  another  letter  is  struck  off 
from  the  left,  is  common  in  the  magical  texts.  The  progressive 
suppression  of  the  word  is  often  utilized  to  form  a  right  triangle 
(7rTepu7oet5cos).  This  arrangement,  using  the  form  euXa^^co,  is  illus- 
trated in  a  lead  tablet  of  the  fifth  century  (?)  from  Egypt;  cf. 
CoUart,  op.  cit.  250.23-28.    The  same  text  contains  three  other 
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arrangements  of  the  word:  (1)  21-26,  a  right  triangle  formed  by 
progressive  suppression  at  the  end;  (2)  22-25,  an  isosceles  triangle 
formed  by  suppression  of  letters  at  both  ends;  (3)  8-13,  a  square 
formed  by  transferring  the  first  letter  of  each  line  to  the  end  of  the 
following  line.  The  last,  apart  from  the  use  of  the  square,  is  found 
in  our  own  tablet,  31-32. 

11.  LCoXaKOJLvad  to^fjLadvTCcp  loijiavbovoip'.  the  doubtful  letter  is  t 
or  7,  but  the  possibility  of  the  latter  is  slight.  Cf.  P.G.M.  vii  302 
Kara  Ktcov  e7rt>  tcx)P  tl/jlccplccv  Terayixevcov  Xa/ct  Xa/ctco  XaKL/iov  .  .  . 
Lcop  ixovoip  jjLOvdpa  .  .  .  307  fxavrcop;  P.  Oslo  1.345  /car a  rrjs  tovtov 
avayKTis  Xa/ct  Xa/ctco  Xa/ctco[i;5]  Xaictcou5a;  Collart,  op.  cit.  249.2  Xa/ct 
XaKLfxov.  In  each  case  the  words  are  not  far  removed  from  the 
jUacKeXXt  formula,  which  begins  in  line  13  in  the  present  text.  In 
the  Testament  of  Solomon,  ed.  McCown,  56*. 3  (MS  H),  the  demon 
who  is  the  nineteenth  decan  identifies  himself  with  the  words  eyoi 
pv^  KaXovjJiaL  fxadovcop. 

tcoxaxaxouco[p:  P.G.M.  X  18  has  xciJ^axoucop. 
L0)]8apdev^:  recalls  dap8u  in  P.G.M.  iv  1141. 

12.  ^avi:  seems  to  recur  at  the  end  of  line  26;  cf.  P.  Mich. 
Iii.l54.i.l3. 

tcoxa/x:  P.G.M.  xii  295  has  xaa/x  in  a  long  list  of  magical  names, 
a  number  of  which  are  found  in  this  tablet.  xc^M  enters  into  several 
of  the  decan-names  in  an  anonymous  Graeco-Jewish  magical  treatise 
arranged  by  decans.  The  Greek  text  is  given  by  Kroll  in  Catalogus 
codicum  astrolog.  graec.  vi  73-78;  cf.  Gundel,  Dekane  80,  385-390. 

tcojSaxecox  <.co/5 .  [ .  .]x-  be  suggested  with  considerable  un- 

certainty for  the  letter  after  (3,  and  the  complex  of  letters  recalls 
I^^X^Xi  2in  important  element  in  the  invocation  of  the  "spirit  of 
darkness"  in  1. 

rjwov:  cf.  the  sequence  of  vowels  in  P.G.M.  xiii  626  aerjLovoo- 
rjccove.  P.  Oslo  ii. 15. 1-21  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  extensive 
use  to  which  the  vowels  were  put  in  magic;  cf.  K.  Wessely,  Ephesia 
Grammata  (Vienna,  1886),  passim.  Their  significance  is  discussed 
at  length  by  F.  Dornseiff,  Das  Alphabet  35-60.  The  four  vowels 
Tycoou  were  not  preceded  in  our  text  by  the  remaining  three,  aet, 
and  may  in  reality  be  only  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  name; 
cf.  the  ending  of  such  magical  names  as  voov/jL^taov  and  ^eptaov  in 
P.G.M.  V  60. 

13.  ^av^o)xoiLO)oi<78ovd:  the  closest  parallel,  and  that  evidently 
not  close  although  on  analysis  it  shows  a  striking  resemblance,  is 
P.S.I.  1.28.11  ^av^axap,  oveddovx- 

13-14.  tco  ^tacr/ceXXt  ^tacrKeXXco  .  .  .  Xewerap  Xewerav:  for  the  di- 
vergent forms  of  this  invocation  associated  with  'AvdyKrj  (Neces- 
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sity)  see  the  excellent  commentary  of  S.  Eitrem  on  P.  Oslo  1.153, 
341.  Preisendanz,  Akephalos  26:  "So  steht  schliesslich  diese  Gottin 
iiber  alien  Gestalten  des  magischen  Pandaimonions."  LinroxOccv 
(vitoxOcjop),  irvpLxOoJV  {irepLxO^v),  TTVpLirrjyavv^  (opeoirrjyavv^)  need 
further  study;  they  are  variously  spelled  and  interpreted,  e.g., 
Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek-English  Lexicon,  new  edition;  Eitrem, 
op.  cit.;  Preisendanz,  P.G.M.,  Vol.  i,  pp.  160f,  176  and  Akephalos 
28,  note  1. 

[p\'r]^LxO(j;iv:  V  interlinear,  above  co. 

Loo^e^e^vd:  occurs  as  La^e^e^vd  in  P.G.M.  vii  419  immediately 
after  the  eprjKLaLd(j)7]  formula,  which  itself  follows  the  //acr/ceXXt 
formula.  The  association  with  the  former  has  already  been  re- 
marked by  Preisendanz,  P.G.M.  iv  1999,  note;  see  the  passages 
cited  by  A.  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies  (Edinburgh,  1923),  330f. 
With  tco  in  place  of  ta,  the  name  is  found  in  the  tablet  published  by 
Collart,  op.  cit.  250.17,  where  it  is  similarly  linked  with  the 
ep97/ct(7t^0i7  palindrome.  Using  the  only  form  known  to  him,  Deiss- 
mann, op.  cit.,  wrote  ua^e  ^e^vO,  which  he  equated  with  taco  aa^ac^d 
=  Hebr.  Jahweh  ts^baoth.  F.  Lenormant  had  previously  suggested 
in  Rhein.  Mus.f.  PhiloL,  N.F.,  ix  (1854),  374,  note  1,  the  division 
ta  ^e^e^vd  in  connection  with  the  phrase  taco  ta^e^e^vd  in  the  Greek 
tablet  from  Cumae  (AudoUent,  D.T.  198.8).  His  judgment  is 
vindicated  by  the  occurrence  of  tco  in  place  of  ta  twice,  since 
Lco^e  =  Jahweh  is  without  authority,  and  of  taco  ^€^e[^v]d  in  our 
tablet.  Rev.  4.  The  equivalence  of  tw,  ta,  and  taco  is  readily 
accepted;  cf.  Kuhn,  op.  cit.  ^e^e^vd  is  then  one  of  the  large  number 
of  demon-names  that  remain  to  be  explained.  Identification  with 
jSee^e/JouX,  proposed  by  Lenormant,  op.  cit.  375,  in  the  mistaken 
form  Beelzebuth,  raises  phonetic  difficulties,  which  did  not  escape 
Deissmann,  op.  cit.  332,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Testament 
of  Solomon  separate  roles  are  assigned  to  ^eeX^e^ovX,  the  prince  of 
demons,  and  to  a  demon  who  gives  his  name  thus  (ed.  McCown, 
71*.  10;  MS  Q;  the  suggested  correction  is  our  own):  KoXovjjLaL 
<L>a(3e^€l3Ldov. 

LcodovpaKpLPLi  tco  inserted  above  do.  dovpaKpLVi  is  found  in  P.G.M. 
xixa  10,  not  far  from  the  /lacr/ceXXt  formula. 

jSpta:  p  very  doubtful.  The  word  recalls  Hebr.  b^riah,  "crea- 
tion." Cf.  ^piadov  {v.  I.  ^piadovrfK,  iSpteco),  an  angel-name  in  the 
Testament  of  Solo^non,  39*. 9. 

[j8a577]ro0co^:  is  part  of  the  address  to  Bainchoooch  in  1;  cf.  note 
ad  loc. 

15.  tco5pa^:  cf.  Testament  of  Solomon  55*. 2,  eyo}  tarpa^  {v.  I. 
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Karpa^,  arpa^)  KoXov/JLaL.  eTrt^epco  rots  dvdpooiroLS  irvperovs  clvlcltovs', 
P.G.M.  IV  3214  Taxt)7X  x^ovlr)  dpa^co. 

LOiiap^adaypa  .  .  .  xAviA^^'  the  lap^aSa  X670S,  as  it  is  called 
in  P.G.M.  I  195,  is  to  be  recited  there  irpos  rfKiov.  With  slight 
variants,  the  formula  is  found  in  P.G.M.  i  142;  iii  536;  xii  94; 
E.  Peterson,  Rhein.  Mus.  f.  Philol.  Lxxv  (1926),  402.48.  The 
same  formula  is  intended  in  P.G.M.  iii  337,  472. 

15-16.  ap'Ko[v\Kvov4)i  .  .  .  x^[oi^'MC''^0t- this  invocation  to  Chnum, 
the  great  god  of  Elephantine,  called  Agathodaemon,  has  been 
treated  at  length  by  P.  Perdrizet,  ''BPINTATHN12$PIC  Fun  des 
noms  magiques  du  dieu  Chnoum,"  Melanges  Maspero  ll  (=  Me- 
moires  Inst.  fr.  arch,  orient.  Caire  Lxvii),  137-144;  cf.  Eitrem's 
commentary  on  P.  Oslo  1.216,  219.  The  parallels  gathered  by 
Perdrizet  leave  no  doubt  that  Chnum  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
great  solar  deity. 

apwolv-]:  space  for  two  letters  must  have  been  left  blank  at  the 
end  of  the  line;  apTrovKvov(f)i  is  a  frequent  magical  name  of  Chnum. 
A  similar  space  was  left  at  the  end  of  line  7  and  perhaps  of  line  1 ; 
cf.  notes  ad  loc. 

^pLPTaracocfypL:  read  ^piVTaTy]Voo(i>pi. 

^piVGKvKiJia:  the  word  is  usually  spelled  ^piaKvKixa,  and  once 
(P.  Oslo  1.219)  ^piGGKvKiias. 

•]•[••] -Xctpi  J^-  ^t  this  place  in  the  formula  we  usually  find 
apova^ ap^a  or  a  slight  variant  of  it.  In  our  tablet  the  reading  x^P 
is  guaranteed  by  comparison  with  24,  Jlavx^^-p'^ov. 

VLKTOv:  elsewhere  usually  vltttovijll,  but  viydovpn  in  P.G.M.  iii  562. 

Xv[ov}iao}(l)i'.  elsewhere  regularly  xy^ov-. 

opeo^a]p^aypa:  similarly  associated  with  the  apTrovxvov4>i  formula 
in  P.G.M.  Ill  436;  iv  2203.  The  name  is  also  part  of  the  /iacKeXXt 
formula,  as  in  line  13,  above. 

17.  Kvr]iJL€Cio4>L:  cf.  15  x^blfJ'h^' 

Lcoap(3ada:  cf.  P.G.M.  i  36  ap^aOa^accd  ^aKxa^PVi  the  ovoixa 
aWevTLKOP  of  Orion,  in  an  invocation  immediately  preceded  by  the 
apirovKvovcl)L  formula,  which  is  addressed  to  the  Agathodaemon;  iv 
995  ^Ayaddv  lepbv  AaLpiova  &  ovopia  ap^adapcoip  in  an  invocation  of 
Horus  Harpocrates;  iv  1199. 

Lcoxdex[.  .]  fci:  before  the  lacuna,  x  is  possible  and  v  impossible; 
the  remnant  following  the  lacuna  could  be  v,  the  last  letter  cannot 
be  €.  The  closest  parallels  are  P.G.M.  iv  281  x^^^^^^f-^ 
address  to  Typhon;  1983  x^e^to:n  in  an  address  to  Helios;  xiii  966 
xOedcovL,  the  great  name  as  it  is  spoken  "among  the  Egyptians  and 
Syrians." 

LooTTLirl :  the  letter  before  the  lacuna  is  not  so  certain  as  to  exclude 
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r.  If  TT  is  correct,  TrtTrt  is  a  natural  but  not  compelling  suggestion. 
For  TTtTTt  as  the  mistaken  transcription  of  the  Hebrew  tetragram- 
maton  see  W.  W.  Baudissin,  Kyrios  ii  8-10;  P.G.M.  iv  1984  and 
note. 

18.  ]Kavrovvo^o'r]d:  in  P.  Oslo  1.345  jiavrovvo^or]  follows  immedia- 
tely after  the  fiaaKeWL  formula,  which  occurs  above,  13-14.  In 
P.G.M.  IX  11  (pvovvo^o-q  has  the  same  position. 

bapbavoi:  in  P.G.M.  iv  2612,  Hekate  is  called  AapbavLa;  for  a 
possible  connection  with  Samothrace  see  Preisendanz's  note  ad  loc. 
and  the  references  there  given, 

Xt^axcoxei'X^Xtwxt:  the  same  magical  name  with  slight  variants 
occurs  in  P.G.M.  ill  37,  57;  P.S.I.  1.28.19.  In  the  second  book  of 
Jeu  (Schmidt,  Kopt.-Gnost.  Schriften  322.27)  x^vvx^^X  is  archon 
of  the  second  aeon. 

a^paaa^:  for  the  significance  of  Abraxas  in  the  syncretistic 
Pantheon,  see,  e.g.  Max  Pieper,  "Die  Abraxasgemmen,"  Mittlgn. 
d.  deutsch.  Inst.  f.  Agypt.  Altertumsk.  Kairo  v  (1934),  123  ff. 

19.  evdivevdiv:  the  doubtful  letter  is  o  or  e,  but  it  has  a  closer 
resemblance  to  e  than  to  o.    Cf.  P.G.M.  xiii  938  ovBlv. 

arjiJLea  kt\.:  these  names,  which  are  found  in  close  association 
with  the  planetary  deities,  are  known  from  both  Greek  and  Demotic 
sources,  e.g.  P.G.M.  v  427-430;  Griffith  and  Thompson,  Dem.  Mag. 
Pap.  VII  28.  Delatte,  Musee  Beige,  xviii  (1914),  16-18,  illustrates 
this  group  from  gems. 

/c]axxVM[p^/]  •  the  regular  form  is  Ka/jLirvxPV}  which  occurs  else- 
where at  the  end  of  the  a-qjiea  formula,  as  in  P.G.M.  v  430. 

20.  (Teiie(n\aii\p'.  Hebr.  Shemesh  Olam,  "eternal  sun,"  acc.  to 
Jacoby,  op.  cit.  276-278,  283,  who  sees  in  i/'  a  corruption  of  the 
Coptic  copula  7re,  although  he  admits  the  possibility  of  subsequent 
confusion  with  Xa/JLTreiv. 

KvpLOL  avyeXot:  cf.  2,  note.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  horizontal 
stroke  of  gamma. 

UTTard^are:  read  UTTord^are;  cf.  notes  on  9-10  and  27.  This  and 
the  two  following  verbs  are  used  together  in  a  different  order  in 
Audollent,  D.T.  252.29;  253.38. 

22.  'Zapa/jLOLvav:  4  has  l^apaiJLdi>vas',  cf.  note  ad  loc. 

evirpoadev:  cf.  6,  note. 

liavxa-ploLs:  read  IlaYxaptas.  Her  mother  has  the  Christian 
name  Thekla  (cf.  6,  note),  and  Pancharius  and  Pancharia  were 
certainly  in  use  as  names  among  Jews  and  Christians.  Frey,  Corp. 
Inscr.  lud.,  records  three  examples  (48,  106,  509)  of  na7xdpt(o)s. 
Panc(h)arius  is  found  in  Diehl,  Inscr.  Lat.  Christ.  Vet.,  3006  A  adn. 
and  4375  D,  probably  3013  adn.,  and  possibly  4339  B;  Panc(h)ar(i)a 
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in  1921.  They  are  not,  however,  frequent  names.  ITai^x^^ptos 
occurs  in  C.I.G.  iv  9904.  Haj^xepts  in  P.  London  iv  1443.13  is 
probably,  as  the  editor  suggests,  a  spelling  of  IlaYxaptos,  and  the 
same  may  be  suggested  for  P.  Cairo  Maspero  iii. 67330. ii.  11  Ilai^e- 
Xapts.  Apart  from  our  tablet  and  the  possible  example  in  Diehl, 
we  find  no  other  instance  of  the  feminine  IlaYxapta  as  a  personal 
name. 

aTro\Trv[ywv\  ly  very  doubtful;  the  remains  of  letters  are  ex- 
tremely vague. 

23.  evdvjJLrjais:  read  -crets. 

24.  eT[i]^r]T7]acx:aLi>  \6y[o]v  r)  xl/rj4>ov:  for  e-KL^riTeiv  \6yov  in  the 
sense  of  "demand  an  accounting"  see,  e.g.,  the  fourth-century 
texts  P.  Amh.  ii  140.6;  P.  Oxy.  vi  895.6.  \6yos  and  ^p7j(j)os  as  book- 
keeping terms  are  found  together  in  P.  Leipzig  105.5,  19.  \6yos 
and  i/'?70os  are  also  technical  terms  for  magical  "formula"  and 
"number,"  and  these  meanings  cannot  be  put  aside  altogether 
until  the  mystery  of  Koa\io:i[v]  has  been  resolved. 

KoaKioo[v]-.  preferable  to  KoabLw[v\  or  Koavu)[v].  The  identity  of  the 
word  puzzles  us  as  well  as  several  distinguished  scholars  whom  we 
have  consulted.  Either  \6yov,  xf/rjipov,  and  erepov  tl  tc^v  Koa\loi[v] 
are  coordinate,  or  \6yov,  xj/rjcfyov,  and  erepov  tl  are  coordinate  with 
the  genitive  depending  commonly  from  all  three.  To  most  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  passage,  the  first  view  has  appealed  as 
the  natural  one  and  has  led  to  the  suggestion  Koa\Lcc[v]  =  qualium, 
for  talium,  "any  other  such  thing,"  but  qualis  is  not  likely  to  have 
travelled  so  far  as  Palestine  unless  it  had  become  a  technical  term 
in  commerce,  and  for  this  development  there  is  no  evidence.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  genitive  qualifies  each  of  the  three  accusa- 
tives, it  designates  a  concrete  object  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute 
and  may,  e.g.,  be  an  unattested  diminutive  of  koov  =  kQov,  a 
standard  wine-measure  in  Egypt,  or  of  kcoov  =  hexvpov,  according 
to  Hesychius.  The  reading,  however,  is  so  doubtful  and  the  possible 
identifications  so  numerous,  particularly  if  it  is  supposed  that  the 
writer  was  guilty  of  some  slight  error,  perhaps  the  omission  of  a 
letter,  that  no  explanation  has  yet  been  found  which  carries 
conviction.    But  see  additional  note  on  page  128. 

Ilaj/xctptou:  for  YlayxapLov,  gen.  of  Tlayxcipiov,  although  the 
same  person  is  called  Uavx^-pi-O'  in  22.  Variation  in  the  ending  of 
a  personal  name  in  the  same  document  is  found  elsewhere,  e.g., 
P.  Mich.  Ill  191-192,  notes  on  8  and  21;  B.G.U.  i  261.1  and  verso; 
P.  Princeton  ii  65.1  and  verso;  Rev.  de  philol.  iv  (1930),  254. 

24-25.  dXa  euaXtrcop  .  .  .  5td /5toi;:  coi' extremely  doubtful.  Read 
dXXd  evCkaroiv  kt\.    Similar  statements  with  apotropaic  value,  in- 
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tended  to  preserve  the  author  or  purchaser  of  a  curse  tablet  from 
the  effect  of  his  own  curses,  are  discussed  by  Audollent,  D.T.,  pp. 
Ixxxii  f.  As  a  rule,  evLXaros  is  used  as  an  adjective  with  the  names 
of  gods  or  other  superior  powers,  but  the  neuter  plural  can  mean 
"mercy,"  as  in  Audollent  6. A. 4.  Our  text  appears  also  to  have 
the  neuter,  but  evCkaroiv  <v/Jicbp>  Uavx^p'^^  tvxol  is  not  impossible. 

ttjSXai^a^ai'aXjSa  .  .  .  ^apcfyapaylyris:  the  palindrome  a^iXavaSa- 
vak^a  is  common  in  magical  texts;  numerous  examples  are  collected 
by  Delatte,  Musee  Beige  xviii  (1914),  28;  cf.  Audollent,  D.T., 
Index  VII.  Its  association  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  names 
is  familiar,  as,  e.g.,  in  P.G.M.  iii  79.  U.  F.  Kopp,  Palaeographia 
Critica  ill  684,  regards  a^Xavad  as  Aramaic  with  the  meaning 
"Pater  ad  nos  veni."  For  other  interpretations,  as  well  as  a 
useful  list  of  parallels,  see  D.  M.  Robinson,  "A  Magical  Text  from 
Beroea  in  Macedonia,"  Studies  in  Honor  of  E.  K.  Rand,  250f. 

a/cpa/xaxcLAtapt:  numerous  variant  spellings  have  been  collected 
by  Robinson  {op.  cit.  248),  who  also  cites  significant  passages  from 
Pistis-Sophia  (ed.  Schmidt,  233.11)  and  from  a  defixio  (Audollent, 
D.T.  242.8)  attesting  the  importance  of  a/cpayuaxa/iapt  in  the  gnostic 
scheme. 

26.  ve^qvToaovakrjd  .  .  .  epe(7Xt7aX:  the  union  of  the  three  names 
is  a  favorite  one.  epecxtTaX  is  the  Babylonian  goddess  of  the  under- 
world, frequently  associated  with  Hecate  and  Kore-Persephone. 
P.G.M.  IV  2745-50  is  an  invocation  of  Hecate,  in  which  she 
is  identified  with  Kore-Persephone,  Aktiophi,  Ereshkigal,  and 
Neboutosoualeth.  J.  Ziindel,  "Aegyptische  Glossen,"  Rhein.  Mus. 
f.  Philol.  XIX  (1864),  484,  486,  analyzes  ve^ovToaovaXrjO  as  Egyptian 
neb  n  to  sual  -f  7)6,  which  he  renders  "lord  of  the  underworld," 
i.e.  Seth-Typhon,  but  its  frequent  appearance  with  Ereshkigal 
suggests  a  connection  with  the  Babylonian  god  Nebo  {P.G.M.  xii 
116,  note).  The  numerous  parallels  of  a/crtoo0t  show  it  to  be  the 
epithet  of  a  female  divinity;  cf.,  e.g.  P.G.M.  iv  2473,  97  debs  aKTL0i)4>LS, 
which  is  followed  in  2484  by  a/crtoo^t  epe^xtTaX  ve^ovroaovdXrjd. 
Preisendanz  (Pauly-Wissowa  xvi  2158  ff)  has  shown  convincingly 
that  the  three  names  are  used  as  epithets  of  Hecate. 

27-29.  The  three  palindromes  are  well  known.  The  a^epa- 
ixevdwov  X670S  and  the  aefiLva  \byos  are  combined  with  a^rtco^t 
epeaxf-yoX  ve^ovToaovaXrjd  (cf.  26,  above)  in  P.G.M.  xiv  20  ff,  an 
invocation  of  Seth.  The  taeco  X670S  is  found  with  a^\apadava\(3a 
(cf.  25,  above)  and  the  a(3epafxevdwov  X670S  in  P.G.M.  iii  60,  as 
part  of  an  interesting  irpa^Ls  involving  three  tablets.  An  address 
to  the  sun  and  the  angels  in  P.G.M.  vii  1017  ff,  uses  a^XavaOavaX^a, 
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aKpa/jL/jLaxanapet  (cf.  25,  above),  the  taeco  \6yos,  and  the  apTrovxvov(f)L 
\6yos  (cf.  15,  above). 

27.  -coou  .  .  .  vaoo-:  read  -coof  .  .  .  uoco-;  cf.  notes  on  9-10,  20. 

28.  -^etX  .  .  .  \Ld[- :  et  =  t. 

29-30.  Although  consonants  were  not  so  much  in  favor  as 
vowels  for  magical  purposes,  they  enjoyed  considerable  prestige; 
Dornseiff,  Das  Alphabet  60f,  67f.  In  the  Testament  of  Solomon, 
97*. 1  (ed.  McCown),  %  is  the  chief  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The 
magical  effect  of  consonants  was  heightened  if  they  were  pro- 
nounced by  smacking  the  lips  {TroTnrvajibs)  or  by  hissing  (avpLyiibs) ; 
A.  Dieterich,  Abraxas  (Leipzig,  1891),  23. 

^       Christian  symbol,  frequent  in  the  Byzantine  period. 
^  See,  e.g.,  P.  Oslo  5.11,  a  Christian  amulet.    The  sym- 
bols in  the  text  are  much  smaller  on  the  tablet,  occupy- 
ing the  space  between  lkkk  and  tttt,  kt\. 
30.  .lk:  the  remnant  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  suggests  k  or  %• 
□  □  :  bvbixara  or  deol;  P.G.M.,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  213f. 


o 


if  this  is  an  incomplete 


o 


,  we  have  the  abbrevia- 


tion of  TToinrvafxbs  as  it  is  written  in  P.G.M.  xiii  601,  cf.  note  ad  loc. 
The  horizontal  stroke  of  y  was  similarly  omitted  in  20  avyekoi. 

Luvyvv:  on  the  extensive  use  and  the  primary  importance  of  the 
seven  vowels  in  magic  see  12,  note  on  rjcoov.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  at  is  a  transcription  of  the  Hebrew  divine  name 
in  the  old  form  of  three  yod's;  Dornseiff,  Das  Alphabet  41  and 
note  1 ;  Baudissin,  Kyrios  i  408. 

30-  31.  LOiGTiB  .  .  .  /3[  ]:  the  invocation  of  Seth  occurs  in 

a  more  extended  form  in  7-9. 

tco.[.  .  .  .]^r]d\  the  position  after  L0i(jr]6  and  before  LcojSoXxoarjd  is 
suitable  to  loiiraKep^-qd.  The  remnant  after  co  does  not  exclude  tt, 
but  the  division  at  the  end  of  the  line  between  e  and  p  is  awkward, 
even  though  such  accidents  are  not  unknown. 

i8[  ]:  the  space  suggests  a  repetition  of  (SoXxoarjd,  but 

cf.  8  tajj8[  .]XcojSpa),  which  appears  to  be  part  of  the  address  to  Seth 
since  LCJ^oXxoarjd  follows  in  9. 

31-  32.  ei;Xa/x[co  .  .  .  coei;Xa[)u:  cf.  9-10,  note.  This  treatment 
of  the  word  is  paralleled  in  a  few  lead  tablets  published  by  Audol- 
lent,  D.T.  172,  6-12  {ev\ap.o)v);  252,  13-18;  253,  22-27;  Collart, 
Rev.  de  philol.  iv  (1930),  249.8-13;  Ziebarth,  Sitzungsb.  Preuss. 
Akad.  1934  (2),  1048.30. 
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32  ].co:  it  is  tempting  to  suggest  ev\a]jj,w,  but  the  letter 

before  co  more  closely  resembles  v  and  none  of  the  recorded  parallels 
of  the  evXafJLw  square  makes  a  full  swing  back  to  evXa/jLO). 

a^a^a[:  perhaps  a^af  a[pad;  cf.  1,  note  on  (3aLy[xoo]cx)<jox[.  .  .  •]■ 
The  name  a^af  occurs  on  two  gems  published  by  Delatte,  Musee 
Beige  XVIII  (1914),  23,  39.  In  the  latter  instance,  it  is  followed, 
acc.  to  Delatte,  by  APAG,  acc.  to  Preisendanz,  Akephalos  16,  by 
apad.    For  apad  see  P.G.M.  xiii  454  (cf.  80). 

33.  Lov[  ]luovl:  lov  is  known  as  one  of  the  many  variants  of 

the  tetragrammaton;  L.  Blau,  Altjiidische  Zauherwesen  (Berlin, 
1914),  134,  note  3;  Rev.  des  et.  juives  xxxii  (1896),  157.  On  tu  see 
30,  note. 

33-34,  E.g.  opKL^oo  ere]  /  [veKv8e]iJLoy  (=  venvbaiixov)  [  to 

lx\eyiaTq\v  bvoiia]. 

Obverse,  fragment  2 

2-3.  Comparison  with  Obv.,  frag.  1.23-24,  suggests  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  remains  which  may  be  illustrated  as  follows:  Iva] 
/Jiij  e7r[L^r]Tr]ao)aLV  \byov  t)  \l/rj(f)ov  ktX.  iJir]]de  irapa  Ilo^yxo-plov  rjv  ereKev 
0eicXa;  but  if  the  length  of  the  lines  on  the  obverse  has  been 
correctly  estimated,  and  ]8e  is  a  true  reading,  2  must  have  con- 
tained elements  not  found  in  frag.  1.24. 

4.  ea7]Te:  e.g.  oXjearjTe  or  TeXjearjTe,  if  we  may  assume  an  abnormal 
division;  cf.  fragment  1.30-31,  note  on  tco .  [ .  .  .  .]^r]d. 

jwayT .[:  suggests  e]f'  ayTq[vs  or  djir'  ayTcp[v. 
]7roX.[:  suggests  a]7r6X\[vTe',  cf.  5,  note. 

5.  Tov  8l.  .[ — ca. 12 — J-foi;:  a  bold  reconstruction  would  be  top 
8La^[oXov  rrjs  Uavx^^pipy. 

6.  Cf.  9,  note. 

7.  KaTOx[o]y:  one  of  the  technical  names  for  a  curse  tablet;  for 
discussion  and  parallels  see  P.  Oslo  1.1,  note.  The  tenor  of  6-8 
after  ovofiara  may  be  illustrated  thus:  Ke  TrapaKaredrjKa  Ke  Kad]7j\pa 
ic[e  €cr0pd7tcra]  jqy  KaTOx[o]Y  tovtov  [zee  bpKL^w  ae  iroirjaai  evepyjrj 
Trjy  TTpd^LV  [;  cf.  Audollent,  D.T.  38.30-32.  The  significance  of 
acjipayi^eLP  is  discussed  in  note  on  9. 

9.  ].  .a(3coeTe\[,  kt\.:  the  first  remnant  resembles  X,  8,  or,  with 
less  probability,  x;  the  second,  co.  The  imperatives  as  restored  in 
the  following  lines  suggest  an  illustrative  reconstruction:  ].  .(jjScoe 
reX[eta)o-aTe  rrjv  7rpa^t]p  rrjs  (70pa7[t5os,  but  the  y  before  jys  has 
very  little  support  on  the  lead.  For  the  meaning  cf.  6,  where 
there  is  reference  to  the  placing  of  a  double  seal  on  the  great  names. 
The  phrase  Urjaa  Ke  KaTe87]aa  k€  ka^payiaa  is  there  to  be  taken  both 
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literally  and  figuratively.  Through  the  binding  and  sealing  of  the 
great  demon-names  contained  in  this  tablet,  the  demons  them- 
selves have  been  bound  and  sealed  by  the  laws  of  magical  procedure 
to  the  service  of  Pancharia;  she  is  therefore  empowered  to  demand 
that  they  fulfil  the  purpose  which  has  led  her  to  place  her  seal  on 
their  names,  and  the  words  TekdLOiuaTe  TTjv  irpd^LV  rijs  ac^paylbos 
are  not  inappropriate.  Reverse  1  states  directly  that  Pancharia 
places  her  seal  on  evXa/jLcov  and  his  Tapedpot.  The  seal  of  Solomon  is 
the  most  renowned  in  the  history  of  magic,  and  nowhere  is  the  use 
of  the  seal  in  the  subjugation  of  demons  more  clearly  portrayed 
than  in  the  Testament  of  Solomon.  The  apotropaic  use  of  the 
a(f>payis  to  avoid  the  attack  of  hostile  demons  is  the  basis  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Jeu  (ed. 
Schmidt,  Kopt.-Gnost.  Schriften  1  Jeu,  ch.  33  ff ;  2  Jeu,  ch.  51f); 
cf.  Dornseiff,  Das  Alphabet  112.  For  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  seal  in  religion  and  magic  see  F.  J.  Dolger,  "Sphragis," 
Stud.  z.  Geschichte  u.  Kultur  d.  Altertums  v  (1911),  Heft  3-4; 

H.  A.  Winkler,  "Siegel  u.  Charaktere  in  d.  Muhammed.  Zauberei," 
Stud.  z.  Geschichte  u.  Kultur  d.  Islam.  Orients,  Heft  vii  (1930), 
110-114;  P.  Oslo  I,  pp.  40f. 

Trjs:  T  is  very  uncertain;  rj  has  tolerable  justification;  cr  appears 
to  be  a  correction  from  a  letter  that  might  be  read  ^,  although  it 
does  not  resemble  in  type  the -legible  ^'s  of  the  tablet. 

10.  aepjes  ev\ap,wv:  "eternal  sun;"  cf.  notes  on  Obv.,  frag.  1. 
9  e]v\ap,biv ,  20  aefxeaLXafixl/. 

11.  [aKpa/jLlLxap-OLpi:  the  usual  form  has  aKpap-a-,  as  on  Obv.,  frag. 

I.  25,  but  a  gold  tablet  found  at  Vienna  in  1662  and  successfully  read 
for  the  first  time  by  Wessely  in  1886  {Wiener  Studie?i  viii  186)  has 
acramihamari. 

]k.[:  7]  is  not  impossible. 

12.  ]  .raxvx'^X  ■['•  the  doubtful  remnants  are  suitable  to  v  or  x- 
Perhaps  [6p]/c[t^co  ae  rd  fieydXa  ovo/jLara  rajDra  x^X^Xylx-  The 
syllable  x^X  plays  a  large  part  in  the  formula  on  Obv.,  frag.  1.1; 
cf.  note  ad  loc. 

Reverse,  fragment  1 

1.  evXajJLOiv  perd  rcbv  achv  Trap'ebp(ji[v]:  the  phrase  is  intended  to 
include  all  solar  deities,  but  it  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  all 
the  gods  mentioned  on  the  obverse  belong  to  this  category.  Eula- 
mon,  the  "eternal"  sun,  receives  considerable  attention  in  the 
preceding  text,  Obv.,  frag.  1.9-10,  31-32;  frag.  2.10.  In  the  form 
aepeauXapxp  he  is  invoked  Obv.,  frag.  1.20.    (Saxvx-f^OLi-J^X^^^^X  (Obv., 
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frag.  1.1),  o:aopvo(f)pL^  (9),  apirovKvovcjiL  (15),  and  al3\avadava\^a  (25) 
may  be  assigned  without  hesitation  to  the  retinue  of  Eulamon;  cf. 
notes  ad  loc. 

2.  Trapebpoo[v]'.  read  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Husselman.  On  the  r61e  of 
parhedroi  as  subordinate  associates  of  the  great  god  and  hence 
available  as  guides  for  the  successful  conduct  of  human  affairs, 
see  R.  Wcinsch,  Seth.  Verfluchgst.  97f ;  cf.  A.  D.  Nock,  Journ.  Egypt. 
Arch.  XV  (1929),  230. 

X€vpo8loijl[.]  . :  between  t  and  o  is  a  space  which  may  have  con- 
tained a  letter,  although  this  is  not  likely,  fx  is  very  uncertain; 
X  is  an  alternative  but  less  convincing  reading. 

3-5.  €p'r]KL[(n](j)dr]  .  .  .  ^e^e[l3v]d:  cf.  note  on  tw^e^eM,  Obv., 
frag.  1.14;  Gueraud,  Melanges  Maspero  ii  209. 

epr]KL[aL](l)dr]:  read  eprjKiaLdcfyrj,  but  see  Gueraud,  ibid. 

apapaxapapa:  this  is  the  angel-name  in  the  Testament  of  Solomon 
(ed.  McCown,  57*. 7.  MS  P)  which  vanquishes  the  demon  of  the 
25th  decan. 

e(l)dr]aLKepe:  read  rj^^dLaLKrjpe.  The  scribe  wrote  edrj,  with  rj  only 
partly  completed,  then  corrected  drj  to  (fidrj  in  imitation  of  line  3. 
In  the  Testament  of  Solomon  (58*. 2.  MS  P)  the  30th  decan  gives 
his  name  as  rjcfyrjaiKiped  and  adds  ' '  jiaKpovoa lav  Trotco."  McCown 
prefers  the  reading  of  H :  pv^  (jyvaiKoped. 

5-9.  /iao- { /ceX ) /ceXXt  .  .  .  do\vpaKpivi:  cf.  notes  on  Obv.,  frag. 
1.13-14. 

)uaa-{/ceX  j/ceXXt:  aa  is  made  as  a  monogram,  the  concluding  stroke 
of  a  serving  as  the  first  stroke  of  c;  the  second  /ce  is  constructed 
on  the  same  principle. 

9.  Kep,y)4):  P.G.M.  iv  1705  (cf.  xii  185)  has  Kvpie  Kp,r](f>  (  =  'Ayad6s 
AaLiJL(x)y,  i.e.  Chnum;  cf.  Reitzenstein,  Poimandres  [Leipzig,  1904], 
29),  IV  2094  'Oo-tpts  KiJLrj(f)L  2pco,  vii  583  KfjLrj(})LS,  probably  identical 
with  KajU?70ts,  which  several  scholars, includingWiedemann(iJero(^o/5 
zweites  Buck,  Leipzig,  1890,  198),  have  taken  to  be  a  name  of 
Xvov^LS,  Chnum.  In  any  case,  like  Chnum,  Kamephis  is  a  solar 
deity;  cf.  Roscher's  Lexicon  d.  griech.  u.  rom.  Mythologie,  s.v. 
Kamephis,  Knuphis. 

II 

Univ.  Penn.  Mus.  29-108-603.    Late  third  or  early  fourth 

century  a.d.    Plate  II. 

A  portion  of  the  tablet  has  been  broken  away  on  the  right 
side  and  at  the  bottom.    In  its  present  state,  it  measures  at 
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its  broadest  and  highest  points  8.9  X  8.7  cm.  Not  one  Hne 
is  completely  preserved,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  estimate 
the  loss  at  the  ends  of  the  lines. 

The  tablet  was  found  in  a  room  of  a  house  on  the  summit 
of  the  tell  in  1923  and  was  assigned  to  Level  iii  or  iv.  Since 
Level  III  was  occupied  during  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman 
periods  (301  B.C.-329  a.d.;  cf.  A.  Rowe,  Topography  and  His- 
tory of  Beth- Shan  7),  that  is  the  lowest  level  to  which  the  tablet 
can  be  attributed  in  view  of  the  palaeographic  affinities  men- 
tioned in  the  introduction  to  Tablet  i.  The  circumstances  of 
the  find  and  the  evidence  of  the  writing  permit  us  to  conclude 
that  the  tablet  belongs  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  third  or  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fourth  century. 

Since  the  text  bristles  with  unsolved  difficulties  of  orthog- 
raphy and  syntax,  it  is  presented  here  in  twofold  form.  A  is 
an  apographon,  to  which  are  appended  palaeographic  notes. 
In  B  the  recognizable  words  have  been  accented  and  explana- 
tory notes  have  been  added. 


A 


.  .cox^v^  (magic  character)  xM7a/5j3ta77XKtaX?7At . [ 
[ .  .  ]Kopaa .  [ .  JXt/zcoXu/ctcof  (magic  character s)[ 


[ .  ] .  .  ccdoXox^P^vcrovKVpLayLOideoL .  [ 


5 


[  .](7aTr]iovbavTCCVTL^€p<ja\L<f)dey .  .  .  [ 
TrivbLKy]VTav}xeTa^vovLaTa[ .  ]oup[ 
et(7roxpeocrrtaL'TOuecreraaxpetAtaTt(7TOcr[ 
KaiKaTOTepoaevTpo(Tiovbeav[.  .].  .[ 


]i'Xoi'eX[ 
](^[  \bLKy)VTav  .  .TOv\ 


10 


.  .  ] .  epiiarqx  ■  KaiTaKOVVTajiL^ 
J^ouScocrt.  ap[ .  ,  .  .]^apoTL^epe .  .[ 


[...].  4)Bep .  airoKo  .la.K.  .[ 

[ .  .  J/cuptof .  jdeoLWOLrjaarrj .  .  a^LO .  [ 


[  ]rv.[..':.".i.[.'.].ep....[ 


](jo06\ox^P^^Y(^[  •  ] V^^*-  •  [ 
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Notes 

1-3.  Above  1  are  three  light,  waving  strokes.  The  first  two 
end  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  tablet;  the  third  continues  to  the 
present  right  edge.  Above  3  are  considerable  remnants  of  a 
similar,  but  unbroken  line,  which  was  made  after  2  was  written, 
since  it  follows  the  bottoms  of  the  letters  and  characters. 

1.  .  .coxayyX:  to  is  awkwardly  made,  but  I  cannot  read  fjuxo-rfk. 

V 

The  magic  character  follows  a  common  design:   j(- — o  ;  cf.  e.g., 

P.G.M.  XIII  1055;  Elderkin,  "Two  Curse  Inscriptions,"  Hesperia  vi 
(1937),  394. 

2.  The  magic  characters  are  made  as  follows: 


The  first  character  without  the  enclosing  square  is  found  in  P.G.M. 
VII  922;  the  second  without  the  upper  arc  in  xxxvi  264;  the  third 
without  the  circle  at  the  bottom  in  vii  402.  For  the  fourth  char- 
acter we  have  no  close  parallel,  but  crossed  lines  within  a  circle 
are  frequent,  as,  e.g.  vii  209. 

3-15.  The  beginnings  of  3-4  and  10-15  have  been  plotted  as  if 
they  were  of  equal  length  with  1,  but  5-7  show  that  the  left  margin 
may  have  been  irregular  throughout. 

4.  \L(f)6ey .  .  .[:  the  remnant  after  y  may  belong  to  o  or  a,  prefer- 
ably 0,  but  not  r  or  a. 

5.  Ta[:  first  letter  possibl}^  y. 

6.  act:  not  impossible  to  read  at,  but  t  would  then  be  linked 
with  X  in  an  unusual  way. 

9.  ray.  .Toy[:  cf.  note  to  transcript  B. 

11.  TL^epe.  .[:  although  n^epaa  (4)  leads  us  to  expect  a  similar 
reading  here,  and  a  in  place  of  e  might  pass,  the  following  letter 
is  not  a.  After  p,  the  easiest  reading  is  ey .[,  but  ey[  merits  con- 
sideration. 

12.  airoKo.La.  :  the  remnant  before  ta  may  be  X  or  v,  but  not  tt; 
the  remnant  after  ta  may  be  t,  but  considered  in  relation  to  the 
space  remaining  before  /c,  it  suggests  v. 

13.  KupLo[:  what  we  take  to  be  minute  remnants  of  k  may  be 
only  breaks  on  the  uneven  edge  of  the  tablet. 

.  .a^to.[:  the  remnant  after  o  is  on  the  right  edge  of  the  tablet. 
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It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  v  (cf.  5),  but  is  possibly  v.  The 
remnants  before  a  are  very  vague  and  look  much  like  a  repetition 

of  TTj. 

15.  ep:  extremely  doubtful. 

B 

.  .  coxar/X  (magic  character)  XM7  cL(3^La7]\  kloXtj/jl  .  [ 
[.  .]Kova  a.[.]\Lixoi  Xvklcov  (magic  characters)  [ 
[.].  .cod  oXox^P^v  o-ov  Kvpi<ioL^  ayioL  Beoi  .[ 
[.]GaTr]  ^lovdav  tcjp  Ti^epad  Xt^^ep<ra>  .  .  .[ 
5    Tr)v  8Lk7]V  TavKrrjv^  fxera^v  ^Ovia  JOL[.]oyy[ 

ecs  TO  xP^oaTL  avrov  ecr{e}ra<t>  axpeLfjidTLcrTOs  [ 
Kai  Karorepoaev  wpos  'Iou5{e}ap  [.  .].  .[ 

](])[ .  .  .  TTjv]  dUrjv  TCLV .  .  rov[ 
10    [.  .  .]  .epfxaroX'  KCLiraKovvTa 

[.]4>ov  dooai  .ap[.  .  .  . ](^apoTt/3epe .  .[ 

[  .  .  .  ]  .  (pdep.  CLTOKO  .La.K.  .[ 

[ .  .  ]  kvplo[l]  deol  TTOiTjaaTrj  .  .  a^LO .  [ 
[  ]ood  oXoxepep  a-[o]u  Kai  .  [ 

15  [  w.[...;.'].[..]'.6p..,.[ 


Notes 

1-2.  The  x^P^KTVP^s  are  discussed  briefly  by  Audollent,  D.T., 
p.  Ixxii,  and  Wiinsch,  Seth.  Verfl.  98f.  The  origin  of  the  signs  has 
been  traced  to  the  form  of  the  nail,  which  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
magic  of  the  defixio  (Preisendanz,  Akephalos  40f ) ;  to  cuneiform 
writing  (Winkler,  Siegel  u.  Charaktere  163-5;  cites  earlier  con- 
jectures); and  to  the  Egyptian  sign  sa,  "amulet"  (Pieper,  Abraxas- 
gemmen  125f). 

XMT-  well  known  from  Christian  papyri  and  inscriptions.  For 
its  occurrence  at  the  beginning  of  a  Christian  amulet,  see  P.G.M.  3 
and  note.  The  numerous  attempts  to  interpret  the  letters,  to- 
gether with  abundant  references,  are  listed  by  Dornseiff,  Das 
Alphabet  lllf;  cf.  G.  Rouillard,  Melanges  Maspero  ii  181f.  Pro- 
fessor Rouillard  has  informed  me  (by  letter  dated  Dec.  10,  1937) 
that  two  of  the  readings  which  she  submitted  in  the  Melanges  may 
need  correction  to  XM79^  and  xm97^/5.  9^  is  of  course  99,  the 
numerical  value  of  dixr]v.    For  j8  I  propose  ^(orjOei);  cf.  Dornseiff, 
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op.  cit.  llOf.    She  makes  an  exception,  however,  of  XM^ct^> 
from  her  pen  drawing  I  agree  that  9  cannot  be  read. 

a^^LarjX:  possibly  a  variant  of  ' k^^a-qK  or  Ahiel;  cf.  E.  Peterson, 
"Engel-  und  Damonennamen,"  Rhein.  Mus.  f.  Philol.,  N.F.,  Lxxv 
(1926),  393.1. 

]Kova:  these  syllables  are  found  in  inscriptions  at  Dura  at  the 
end  of  the  name  of  "Apre/xts  dea  Kokoviievr]  'A^^avaOKova,  and  the 
theophoric  name  ^AjjiadKova,  "gift  of  Kona";  cf.  ZajSidKovoSj  "given 
by  Kona."  The  resemblance  of  Azzanathkona  to  the  great  Syrian 
goddess  Atargatis  is  demonstrated  by  C.  Hopkins  (Excavations  at 
Dura-Europos,  5th  season,  Oct.  1931-March  1932,  143-5),  who 
also  analyzes  the  name  and  discusses  the  suffix  kona.  It  is  perhaps 
not  without  significance  that  the  chief  deities  of  Beisan  in  the 
Hellenistic  period  appear  to  have  been  Dionysos  and  Astarte- 
Atargatis;  Rowe,  Topography  and  History  of  Beth-Shan  44f. 

3.  [ .] .  .co^  oXox^P^v  aov:  the  same  unintelligible  group  is  repeated 
in  14. 

4.  ](TaT7]:  read  -aare,  ending  of  an  aorist  imperative;  cf.  13  and 
Audollent,  D.T.  16.x. 8. 

^lov8av:  the  name  is  Jewish  or  Christian,  but  here  presumably 
Christian;  cf.  1  XMT>  note. 
toop:  for  tov. 

Ti^epad:  a  new  name  formed  from  TtjSeptos?  Cf.  general  intro- 
duction. We  are  able  to  say,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  W.  F. 
Albright  (postcard,  Nov.  30,  1937),  that  the  name  is  not  Semitic. 
On  grammatical  grounds,  it  is  most  likely  to  be  the  genitive  of  a 
masculine  Tt^epads.  Although  personal  names  in  -as  are  not 
restricted  to  men  (J.  G.  Winter,  Aegyptus  xiii  [1933],  365),  the 
feminine  names  regularly  have  the  longer  endings  -aros,  -art  in 
genitive  and  dative. 

Xiipdey  <Ta> :  for  \r)(j)devTa  or  \u(i)6evTa,  "defeated."  Xt0- 
B'ev<aL>  is  also  a  possibility.  We  do  not  wish  to  exclude  entirely 
\i4>d'eyaL,  but  we  are  not  convinced  that  at  is  on  the  tablet. 

5.  Ta[.]ow[:  perhaps  father  or  mother  of  Onias,  or  the  division 
after  'Qj^ta  may  be  incorrect.  A  connection  with  10  TOLKOvvra  is 
unlikely;  cf.  note  ad  loc. 

6.  TO  xP^oan:  read  tco  xpecocrrr/. 

€(r{e)Ta<t>  :  at>a  is  well  attested;  cf.  Mayser,  Grammatik  d. 
griech.  Papyri  i  103  ff.  eo-e<(7>Ta<t>  =  eaeadaL  must  also  be 
considered.  For  the  possibility  that  the  following  a  is  in  reality 
t,  see  note  to  transcript  A. 

axp€LfJi'CLTL(7Tos:  read  dxpVP-dTLaros,  "  unprofitable,"  as  in  the  astro- 
logical writings;  cf.  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.  iv. 
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Despite  these  explanations,  6  is  full  of  uncertainties. 

7.  'lo\)b\e\av'.  the  correction  is  suggested  by  4.  Nevertheless, 
the  context  is  so  uncertain  that  we  are  not  ready  to  exclude 
^lovbkav  =  ^lovbalav. 

8.  The  sequence  of  letters  brings  to  mind  vavKov  eXaias.  Can 
the  debt  mentioned  or  implied  in  6  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  transport  of  olives? 

9.  T(iy..Tqy[:  the  context  and  comparison  with  5  suggest 
Tayrr]  <.v>  joyl  or  jay  <Trjv>  iief  'Oi/[ta;  but  the  remnants  are  so 
vague  that  no  choice  is  possible. 

10.  rox .  raxv  is  a  tempting  conjecture.  While  a  might  be 
read  in  place  of  o  we  cannot  recognize  v  after  x. 

KOLLTaKOVVTa  Kai  has  not  been  separated  off  from  what  follows 
because  the  whole  complex  looks  like  a  quaint  spelling  of  KaTaKovovra 
fjLOL.  Mayser,  op.  cit.  i  106  cites  P.  Teht.  1.72.166  for  KaiTOiKias. 
P.  Mich.  III. 199.23  has  }xi  where  /uou  is  expected. 

11.  Scocrt:  bCicri  or  bciiaet  (Skeat). 

OTL^epe.  .[:  perhaps  the  scribe  has  again  been  guilty  of  omission 
(cf.  3-5,  9  and  note),  and  the  text  should  run  6  TtjSep<(7as>  e.  .[, 
but  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  name  of  Judas'  father  should 
appear  in  the  nominative.  If  ey  could  be  preferred  to  ey.  (cf.  note 
to  transcript  A),  the  text  otl  Bepey[LKr]{?)  would  bring  us  the  name 
of  an  associate  of  Judas  or  Onias.  Without  a  context  there  can  be 
no  satisfactory  division  into  words. 

13.  TTOLTjaaTr}:  read  iroLrjaare]  cf.  4,  note. 

.  .a^LO.[:  perhaps  a  compound  of  d^tos,  e.g.  ava^iov  or  -ous,  but 
av  cannot  be  read.    Cf.  note  to  transcript  A. 

15.  \t7]:  the  position  with  reference  to  oXoxepep  <t[o]u  (14)  suggests 
the  ending  of  an  imperative;  cf.  3-4  (Skeat). 


N.  B.  An  addendum  to  this  article,  being  an  additional  note 
on  line  24  of  Tablet  i  (page  67),  will  be  found  on  page  128. 
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V. — A  Choragic  Epigram  from  Athens 

MALCOLM  MACLAREN,  JR. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

Two  adjoining  fragments  of  a  small  triangular  base,  found 
near  the  Asclepieum,  and  now  in  the  Epigraphical  Museum 
at  Athens,  contain  part  of  an  inscription  in  verse,  which  has 
been  published  most  recently^  by  J.  Kirchner,  IG  ii^  3117. 
The  three  faces  of  the  monument  are  slightly  concave. 

J.  H.  Oliver  has  discovered,  in  the  Epigraphical  Museum  at 
Athens,  another  fragment  of  the  base.  This  fragment, 
EM  4591,  has  not  yet  been  published.  Its  provenience  is 
unknown.  The  top  and  left  side  are  preserved.  It  contains 
the  beginning  of  the  first  three  lines  of  the  poem.  Moreover, 
it  actually  joins  with  the  published  fragments,  but  the  join  is 
at  the  back  of  the  stone  and  not  along  the  inscribed  surface. 
Hence  there  is  a  lacuna  in  the  text  between  the  new  and  the 
old  fragments.  The  exact  location  of  the  new  fragment  is 
certain,  and  so  the  number  of  missing  letters  can  be  deter- 
mined. The  new  fragment  defines  the  previously  undeter- 
mined left  margin  of  the  inscription,  and  it  shows  that  the 
first  line  of  the  part  which  has  been  published  is  also  the  first 
line  of  the  poem. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Professor  Oliver, 
who  has  most  kindly  placed  his  fragment  at  my  disposal  for 
publication,  who  has  examined  the  stones  in  order  to  verify 
certain  readings,  and  who  has  supplied  me  with  squeezes, 
photographs  and  measurements.  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  see  the  stones. 

The  inscription  is  a  choragic  epigram,  of  the  imperial  period, 
assigned  definitely  to  the  second  century  by  Kirchner.    As  it 

1  Other  studies  of  the  inscription  have  been  made  by  A.  Wilhelm,  Jahresh. 
II  (1899)  232-3;  A.  Brinck,  Diss.  Phil.  Halenses  vii  (1886),  161-2;  G.  Kaibel, 
Rh.  Mus.  XXXIV  (1879),  202;  W.  Dittenberger,  IG  ill  82a.    See  fig.  1. 
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alludes  to  the  tribe  Hadrianis,  its  period  must  be  later  than 
the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century.  It  belongs  to  a  type 
of  which  very  few  examples  are  known.  Being  a  free  com- 
position in  the  form  of  verse  it  cannot  be  expected  to  consist 
largely  of  definite  formulas  and  standardized  expressions. 
Therefore,  in  restoring  the  missing  parts  of  the  text,  one  will 
not  receive  very  much  assistance  from  other  inscriptions, 
although  there  is  an  inscription,  /G  ii^  3118,  of  the  same  type 
and  of  about  the  same  period,  which  has  not  yet  been  utilized 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Literal  accuracy,  of  course, 
cannot  be  claimed  for  a  majority  of  the  restorations  that  will 
be  proposed.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  advisable  to  offer  tenta- 
tive suggestions  in  the  hope  that  they  may  help  the  reader  to 
understand  the  document. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  reproduce  here  Kirchner's  text  of 
IG  ii2  3117. 

-   e  8Loye[p  

 Tj-as  7re  

[  de]oeL8eos  ^ A[vtlv]6[olo] 

[arrjae  /x]e?    Tras  drj/jLos  Ke/cpo[xos  rj/jLLdeov]. 
5     [ridv^oTjv  {lev  Jlpa^ay]bp'r]sl    x^pov  r]VL6x^v[ep], 

[rjdvv  5'  avXoljaLV  pvdixov  eTrrjye  Tpv[(l)(jOv]. 
[pLkt]  5'  rjPLK  eTTT/X^']  eua,77eXos,  eaireTO  kv[8os] 

[olaLV  kirdcvvjios  rjp  "ArrJaXos  ^6'  'A/cd/xas 

[   njroXe/zdtos  ^A8pLa[v6s  re], 

10         [tcov  8ri  ^vvov  kyo)  Trjidje  ^e^rjKa  yepas. 

[6s  8e  Gvv  evrexJ^'i'V''  '^^  '^(^^  dyXaLrjL  rbb^  eTev^(\y\, 

[nomen  artificis  epards]  ovk  eXadep  Xdpt[ras]. 

Restorations:  line  3  Wilhelm,  lines  4,  6,  9  Dittenberger,  lines  5,  7, 
8,  10-12  Kaibel. 

I  offer  the  following  text.  Height  of  letters:  old  fragment, 
lines  1-10,  0.013  m.-0.015  m.,  lines  11-12,  0.017  m.;  new 
fragment,  0.013  m.-0.015  m.  (initial  eta,  0.022  m.). 
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'^H/xap  ayrjTolv  ap  rjv  6r]e  ALoye[vr]s  kxopr]yeL], 

kv  dvfxleXaLS  yap]  airas  7ret[pat  d7coz^as  eXelv]. 
r)Wkov[s  adXoLs  dejoeideos  'A[Vtlv]6[olo] 

[ri6p7]<7ev  Tbr]e  tols  drjjjios  [6]  KeKpoTflios]. 
5    [rjSv^orjv  cos  --"-]opris  xopov  rjVLOxevlev], 

[/cat  fJLrjv  \l/a\fjLOL]cnv  pvd/jLov  eTrjye  Tpv[(f)cov], 
[/cat  ixk\euLV  5'  av\uiv]  'EiVayyeKos,  ecnrero  K.v[bos\ 

[olaiv  kircovvfjLos  rjv  "Arr]aXos  ^5'  'A/cd)uas 

[  n]roXe/idtos  ^AdpLa[v6s  re], 

10  [roovTrep  ^vvop  eyo)  rrjidje  (3e^r]Ka  ykpas. 

[rjpx^  IJ^^v  -  A=^_-^  ^5  5^  OTLij;]  ayXatrjL  rbb^  er€i;^e[z^], 

[--*^"--,  KaWiKopiOVs]  ovK  eXadev  Xdpt[Tas]. 

Translation:  "Wondrous  indeed  was  the  day  when  Diogenes 
was  choragus,  for  on  the  stage  everyone  strives  to  win  con- 
tests. At  that  time  the  whole  Athenian  populace  watched 
the  young  men  at  the  contests  of  godlike  Antinous.  When 
— oras  directed  the  melodious  chorus,  and  Tryphon  with  the 
plucking  of  his  strings  supplied  the  rhythm,  and  Evangelus, 
too,  with  the  music  of  his  flutes,  glory  attended  those  whose 
tribes  were  named  for  Attains,  Acamas,  .  .  .  ,  Ptolemy  and 
Hadrian.  Their  common  prize,  I  have  come  here.  —  was 
archon,  and  — ,  who  wrought  this  monument  endued  with 
beauty,  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  fair-haired  Graces." 

Notes 

Line  1.  The  linear  distance  between  the  final  omicron  of  the 
new  fragment  and  the  initial  epsilon  of  the  old  is  0.10  m.  This 
cannot  differ  appreciably  from  the  actual  distance  along  the  curved 
surface.  A  measurement,  taken  along  the  surface  of  the  squeeze, 
shows  that  the  last  seven  letters  of  line  1  of  the  new  fragment 
occupy  a  space  of  exactly  0.10  m.  Therefore  the  lacuna  betv/een 
the  fragments  has  been  filled  with  a  restoration  seven  letters  in 
length.  We  should  hardly  be  justified  in  supposing  that  the 
curvature  of  the  stone  would  allow  a  longer  restoration,  ^/xap 
a.yr}T6[v  eirrjXd'  orje  is  tempting,  but  probably  too  long. — For  the 
particles  ap'  .  .  .  7dp  (2)  compare  Anth.  Pal.  7.110. — In  restoring 
this  inscription  I  have  assumed  that  the  names  of  the  archon. 
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choragus,  chorodidascalus,  tihicen  and  praecentor  were  originally 
given,  since  the  names  of  all  these  individuals  were  mentioned  in 
the  approximately  contemporary  epigram  IG  ii^  3118.  This  has 
led  me  to  restore  Ato7€[j/77s]  as  the  name  of  the  choragus,  although 
Kirchner  does  not  capitalize  the  delta} 

Line  2.  Between  the  mu  at  the  end  of  the  new  fragment  and 
the  pi  at  the  beginning  of  the  old  there  is  a  distance  of  0.125  m. 
Probably  nine  letters  (one  of  them  being  an  iota  in  the  proposed 
restoration)  will  occupy  the  space,  although  the  larger  size  and  the 
wider  spacing  of  the  letters  in  line  2  as  compared  with  those  in 
line  1  may  indicate  that  there  is  room  for  only  eight  letters.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  dviaeXyjL  should  be  restored  instead  of  OvfxkXaLS. 
— Oliver  sees  on  the  stone,  before  the  first  pi  of  the  old  fragment, 
the  lower  part  of  an  oblique  stroke,  probably  part  of  an  alpha. — 
In  later  times  the  word  dvfxeXrj  often  means  "stage,"  ^  cf.  L.  and 
S.^  s.v.  dviieXr]  iic,  and  Lucian  Salt.  76,  where  an  audience  calls  out 
to  an  exceptionally  stout  and  energetic  dancer,  deo/jLeda  .  .  .  (fyelaai 
Trjs  dvfjLeXrjs,  "spare  the  stage,  we  beg  of  you." — For  the  restora- 
tion Sv/jLeXais  compare  the  phrase  from  a  flutist's  epitaph  in  G. 
Kaihel,  Epigrammata  Graeca  ex  lapidihus  conlecta  (Berlin,  Reimer, 
1878),  474a,  line  3,  ovk€tl  rats  ^u/xeXats  rats  ev<TTe(f)avoLS  irapedpevco 
"no  longer  do  I  frequent  stages  graced  with  garlands,"  and  Kaibel 
op.  cit.  101.3,  608.4,  609.4. 

Line  3.  The  distance  from  the  omicron  at  the  end  of  the  new 
fragment  to  the  omicron  at  the  beginning  of  the  old  amounts  to 
0.14  m.  Ten  letters  will  fill  the  space. — After  the  final  omicron 
of  the  new  fragment  Oliver  sees  on  the  stone  the  top  of  the  left 
diagonal  stroke  of  an  upsilon. — For  the  local  dative  clOXols  cf.  xop4^ 
ALOVvacaK^  IG  ii^  3112.2. — Wilhelm's  restoration  'A[i'rtJ']6[oto]  seems 
very  probable.  For  the  genitive  case  cf.  'Hpa/cXeous  .  .  .  ev  adXoLS 
Kaibel,  Epigr.  Gr.  492.5. 

Line  4-  Dittenberger's  restoration  [aTrjae  /ije  is  questioned  by 
Brinck  ^  for  the  very  adequate  reason  that  only  the  victorious 
tribes,  and  not  the  whole  populace,  would  presumably  have  dedi- 
cated the  monument.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident  from  the  position 
of  the  new  fragment  that  Dittenberger's  restoration  will  fail  by 
the  space  of  three  or  four  letters  to  extend  to  the  left  margin.  I 
propose  [^dprjaep  Torje,  which  fills  the  space  and  gives  a  tolerable 
sense. — The  squeeze  and  the  photograph  show  a  space  for  one 

2  Dittenberger  proposes  dtoyeprjs  or  AioyePT]s. 

3  Phryn.  142  protests  that  the  place  occupied  by  a  competing  chorus  should, 
strictly  speaking,  be  termed  bpxh<^Tpa  and  not  OvukXrj, 

*  Op.  cit.  (see  note  1), 
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letter  between  drj/jios  and  KeKpoir.  Oliver's  examination  of  the 
stone  confirms  this.  Consequently,  I  read  drjjjLos  [6]  Ke/cp6'n-[tos]. 
Since  the  length  of  the  line  is  now  known,  it  can  be  said  almost  with 
certainty  that  for  metrical  reasons  the  additional  syllable  [6]  is 
needed  after  drj/ios.  For  in  the  absence  of  this  syllable  the  first 
hemistich  will  end  with  the  second  syllable  of  dij/JLOs,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  a  spondee  in  the  second  hemistich.  In  this  case  the  first 
ten  or  eleven  letters  of  the  line  (nine  or  ten  in  the  lacuna  plus 
epsilon  on  the  stone)  will  have  to  comprise  one  single  dactyl. 
Such  a  combination  of  letters  will  not  be  easy  to  find.  However, 
the  addition  of  [6]  after  brjixos  enables  the  first  hemistich  to  end 
with  Tvas.  Then  the  first  eleven  letters  will  comprise  two  feet,  as 
in  the  proposed  restoration. 

Line  5.  In  Kirchner's  edition  the  beginnings  of  lines  5  and  7 
have  not  been  restored  with  consistency  as  to  length.    The  final 

sigma  of  [  ]opy]s  in  line  5  is  on  a  vertical  line  with  the  initial 

epsilon  of  Eua77eXos  in  line  7,  and  yet  the  sigma  is  preceded  by 
nineteen  letters  and  the  epsilon  by  only  fourteen.  Actually  this 
restoration  in  line  5  is  two  or  three  letters  too  long,  and  that  in  line 
7  is  two  or  three  letters  too  short. — Kaibel's  [ribv^briv]  is  an  accep- 
table restoration. — For  a  temporal  conjunction  not  beginning  its 
clause  see  Anth.  Pal.  5.172.2:  Simonides  150.1  (Bergk);  Kaibel, 
Epigr.  Gr.  314.4,  932.1,  10. — The  incomplete  name  might  be 
Hermagoras  or  Pythagoras. 

Line  6.  The  beginning  of  this  line  as  restored  in  Kirchner's 
edition  has  a  deficiency  of  about  two  letters. — In  IG  ii^  3118.7-8 
the  praecentor  is  a  certain  Tryphon.  He  may  be  the  same  person 
as  the  Tryphon  of  our  poem.  This  perhaps  is  a  reason  for  making 
Tryphon  the  praecentor  here,  as  I  have  done.  In  Kirchner's 
edition  Tryphon  is  the  tihicen. — Cf.  ddrTOPa  pud/jLov  eirayeiv  Xen. 
Smp.  2.22.5 

Line  7.  Kirchner,  Kaibel,  and  Brinck  read  evayyekos  as  an 
adjective.  Dittenberger,  however,  is  probably  right  in  regarding 
the  word  as  a  proper  name.  My  restoration  makes  Evangelus 
the  tihicen. — For  ixekeuiv  cf.  avXoov  jueXos  Pind.  Pyth.  12.34,  jjLeKrj 
TrriKTiboiv  Soph.  fr.  220  (Nauck). — Dittenberger's  restoration  eaireTO 
Kv[bos\  is  confirmed  by  Simonides  147  (Bergk)  d/x0t  dLdaaKdXLr)  8e 
l^Ljioivibrj  eWero  Kvbos,  "glory  attended  Simonides  for  his  training" 
— a  parallel  pointed  out  by  Wilhelm.^ 

6  L.  and  S.^  s.v.  kirayia  i  2c  suggest  that  the  verb  in  Xen.  Smp.  2.22  means 
"quicken."  More  probably  the  idea  of  acceleration  comes  from  the  adjective 
and  is  not  contained  in  the  verb. 

^  Op.  cil.  (see  note  1). 
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Line  8.    Kaibel's  restoration  fits  the  space  and  makes  good  sense. 

Line  9.  Dittenberger  has  done  all  that  can  be  done  with  this 
line.    The  names  of  probably  two  eponymous  heroes  are  lost. 

Line  10.    I  have  changed  Kaibel's  restoration  [rCiv  bi]]  to  [TUivirep]. 

Line  11.  The  phrase  [avv  evrexvlf]^  ^C!-^]  ayXairjL,  arising  from 
Kaibel's  restoration,  is  not  a  particularly  logical  combination,  for 
evrexvlrji  apparently  refers  to  the  skill  of  the  craftsman  and  ay\aLr]L 
to  the  beauty  of  the  monument.  The  phrase  will  not  sufifer  from 
the  loss  of  the  first  noun.  If  evrexvi'rjL  is  eliminated,  space  is  made 
for  a  phrase  containing  the  archon's  name,  which  in  all  probability 
was  given  in  the  poem.  The  proposed  restoration  links  the  archon 
rather  casually  with  the  craftsman.  Equal  casualness  marks  IG 
11^  3118.7-8  .  .  .  apx^v  ^AdavaoLS,  evrvve  8e  jjloKtclv  [xp77crd^te]i'os? 
xJ/aX/jLols  aix^iKpoTOidL  Tpv<j)0)v," — was  the  Athenians'  archon,  and 
Tryphon  raised  his  song  as?  he  plucked  the  strings  with  both  hands." 
— For  the  particles  ij,ev  .  .  .  de''  cf.  J.  D.  Denniston,  The  Greek 
Particles  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1934),  370,  who  states  that 
sometimes  "the  /jih  clause  gives  the  time  or  circumstances  in 
which  the  8e  clause  takes  place.    E.  Supp.  650.  ..." 

Line  12.  Wilhelm  ^  points  out  here  another  echo  from  the 
Simonidean  corpus,  quoting  Simonides  150  (Bergk)  r65'  ayaXfjLa 
.  .  .  evT  avedr]Kas  .  .  .  KaWiKo/JLOvs  ovk  ekades  Xaptras,  "when  you 
dedicated  this  statue,  you  were  not  unnoticed  by  the  fair-haired 
Graces."  Kirchner  retains  Kaibel's  restoration  [kpards].  How- 
ever, as  the  length  of  the  line  is  now  known,  [koWlko/jlovs]  can  be 
restored  from  Simonides  150  (cf.  also  Ar.  Pax  798),  and  a  space  of 
six  letters  will  still  be  left  for  the  craftsman's  name  at  the  beginning 
of  the  line. 

^  It  is  possible  that  we  should  r-estore  re  rather  than  8k. 
8  Op.  cit.  (see  note  1). 
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VI. — Notes  on  the  Text  of  Aristotle*s  Poetics 

WILLIAM  NICKERSON  BATES 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  text  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  is  in 
a  far  from  satisfactory  condition,  as  everyone  who  has  read 
the  treatise  carefully  knows.  Quite  apart  from  the  usual 
scribal  errors  commonly  found  in  Greek  manuscripts  there  are 
other  serious  defects  which  have  caused  much  trouble  to  the 
editors.  Some  of  these  may  be  explained  if  one  accepts 
Strabo's  story  (p.  608f)  that  the  manuscripts  of  Aristotle  were 
hidden  in  an  underground  vault  to  keep  them  from  being 
seized  for  the  library  at  Pergamum,  and  that  during  the  many 
years  they  remained  there  they  were  injured  by  dampness 
and  worms.  But  there  are  still  others  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  satisfactorily  in  this  manner.  One  has  only  to 
look  at  the  lists  of  abnormalities  compiled  by  Bywater  in  the 
introduction  to  his  edition  ^  to  appreciate  this  fact.  These 
difficulties  must  be  explained  in  a  different  way. 

To  every  serious  reader  of  the  Poetics  it  is  clear  that  Aristotle 
could  not  have  published  the  work  in  its  present  form,  and 
Strabo's  story  is  further  evidence  that  he  never  did.  Further- 
more it  must  be  recognized  that  the  Ilept  TroLr]TLKrjs,  which  is 
the  title  of  the  extant  work,  was  something  very  different 
from  the  Upay/jLaTelas  Texvrjs  iroLrjTLKrjs  a  ^'  and  the  Ilept  iroLrjTcbv 
a!  ^'  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  ^  among  Aristotle's 
writings.  Here  are  three  works  which  should  not  be  confused. 
The  two  mentioned  by  Diogenes  may  well  have  been  popular 
or  "exoteric"  treatises  which  he  found  listed  among  the  works 
of  Aristotle  in  the  Alexandrian  Library, 

Since,  then,  our  Poetics  was  not  intended  by  its  author  to 
be  published  in  its  present  form,  the  most  natural  explanation 

1  Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1909)  xiv  ff, 

2  V  21  ff. 
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of  its  peculiarities  is  to  regard  it  as  his  lecture  notes  compiled 
for  use  with  his  advanced  students.  Such  notes  might  be 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  or  modified  to  make  some  point 
clearer.  Only  in  some  such  way  can  its  various  inconsistencies 
be  explained.  If  this  is  borne  in  mind  it  will  be  possible  to 
understand  certain  passages  often  regarded  as  corrupt. 

1.  The  first  passage  which  I  wish  to  discuss  is  1449b  6  where 
the  words  'E7rtxap)Uos  aal  ^op/jlls  stand  by  themselves.  The 
editors  have  treated  them  in  one  of  three  ways.  Either  they 
have  deleted  them;  or  have  imagined  a  lacuna  of  some  length; 
or  have  added  a  few  words  to  make  a  complete  sentence.  In 
the  light  of  what  has  just  been  said  neither  of  these  methods 
is  satisfactory.  The  words  without  change  are  correct  and 
understandable,  though  they  are  slightly  out  of  place.  The 
passage  should  read:  to  8e  jivBovs  ivoielv,  to  jiev  (i.e.  to  iih  jjlWovs 
TOLelv)  cipxv^  e/c  SueXtas  rjXdev — 'ETrtxaPMos  Kal  ^opjits — to3V  de 
'AdrjvrjaLv  KpciTrjs  k.t.X.  The  two  names  were  written  by  Aris- 
totle in  his  manuscript  to  remind  him  at  this  point  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  these  poets.  The  works  of  both  were 
extant  at  the  time,  and  it  may  be  presumed  were  more  or  less 
familiar  to  his  students,  so  that  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  to  insert  their  names  in  his  notes.  In 
this  respect  he  was  doing  what  is  often  done  by  the  modern 
college  professor. 

Another  passage  where  we  have  a  similar  parenthesis  is 
1454b  2  ff.  Aristotle  is  discussing  rjdos,  but  the  mention  of 
fxrixavr]  suggests  that  he  should  add  a  few  words  of  explanation, 
thus  breaking  for  a  moment  the  continuity  of  the  thought. 
In  this  case  he  writes  out  the  few  words  of  his  parenthesis, 
but  they  are  as  much  of  an  "aside"  as  are  'Eir Lxap/dos  Kal 
^opfiLs.  The  two  names,  then,  must  be  regarded  as  belonging 
in  the  text. 

Gudeman  ^  thinks  the  words  are  a  gloss,  but  admits  that  the 
mention  of  Phormis  shows  that  it  must  be  an  early  one.  He 
does  not  find  the  names  in  the  Arabic  version  where  the 

3  Aristoteles  Poetik  (Berlin,  De  Gruyter,  1934)  463. 
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passage  is  corrupt;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Poetics  was  not  translated  into  Arabic  from  the  Greek,  but 
from  a  Syriac  translation  now  lost;  and  that  both  translators 
sometimes  did  not  understand  what  they  were  translating. 
This  translation  of  a  translation,  therefore,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered reliable  evidence  for  what  stood  in  the  Greek  text. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  in  our  oldest  and  best 
manuscript  of  the  Poetics  (Parisinus  1741)  the  words  'E-Trtxap/xos 
Kai  ^bpfiLs  have  punctuation  marks  both  before  and  after,  thus 
cutting  them  off  from  what  precedes  and  follows.  This  may 
represent  an  ancient  tradition,  perhaps  going  back  to  Aris- 
totle's own  manuscript.    There  is  no  sign  of  a  lacuna. 

2.  In  Chapter  xv  Aristotle  is  discussing  ^^os,  which  he 
classifies  under  four  headings.  It  must  be  xpvo'tov,  apiioTTov, 
o/xoLov,  and  djjLaXov,  that  is,  good,  appropriate,  true  to  nature, 
and  consistent.  He  explains  that  these  terms  are  relative, 
i.e.,  what  might  be  xpwtov  rjdos  for  a  woman  might  be  a  very 
different  thing  for  a  man.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  examples 
in  which  the  principles  laid  down  by  him  are  violated.  The 
character  of  Menelaus  in  the  Orestes  of  Euripides  is  an  example 
of  what  is  /jLTj  xP'^f^Tov.  Then,  as  our  text  stands,  he  gives  two 
examples  of  ridos  which  is  jui)  apixoTTov,  the  lament  of  Odysseus 
in  the  Scylla  and  the  speech  of  Melanippe;  and  one  example 
of  ridos  avioiioXov,  that  of  Iphigenia  in  the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis. 
The  speech  of  Melanippe  to  which  he  refers  is  evidently  that 
in  the  Melanippe  the  Wise  in  which  she  tries  by  sophistical 
arguments  to  save  her  two  children  from  being  burned  alive. 
It  would  thus  be  a  good  example  of  Aristotle's  ridos  ix-q  apixoTTov 
for  a  woman. 

With  the  Scylla  the  case  is  different.  Since  the  discovery 
among  the  Rainer  papyri  in  Vienna  of  a  fragment  of  a  treatise 
in  which  there  is  reference  to  the  lament  of  Odysseus  by 
Timotheus  ^  it  has  been  clear  that  the  Scylla  which  Aristotle 
had  in  mind  was  the  dithyramb  by  that  poet.    But  the  lament 

^  See  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf,  Timotheos  Die  Perser  (Leipzig,  Hinrich,  1903) 
111,  17  b. 
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of  Odysseus  could  not  be  an  example  of  ridos  /jL-f]  ap/jLorrov.  It  is, 
rather,  one  of  rjdos  fxij  ofjLOLov.  In  fact  the  unknown  author  of 
the  treatise  actually  uses  the  word  ojjlolov  in  connection  with 
it.  He  says  Tu/jLodeos  kv  tQi  dprjvco  rod  'Odvaaeoos  el  fxkv  r lv a  p,LiJ,etT ai 
Kal  TO  6jj.oibv  TLVL  olbev,  dXX'  ov  tlo  'Odvaael.  The  lament  of  Odys- 
seus, then,  is  an  example  of  violation  of  the  third  of  Aristotle's 
classifications,  not  the  second.  Our  text  must,  therefore,  be 
altered  accordingly.  We  should  read:  eanv  8e  irapabuyixa 
TTOvrjplas  fxev  i]dovs  /JLrj  avayKaLov  olov  6  MeveXaos  6  kv  tQi  'Opecrrr/,  tov 
be  OLTrpeTTOvs  Kal  fxij  clp/jlottovtos  t}  rrjs  MeXavLwTrjs  prjaLS,  <!toO  be 
CLPOfJLolov^  6  dprjvos  TOV  'Obvaaecos  ev  Tjj  XkuWyj,  tov  be  avccfxaXov  rj  ev 
AvXlbi  'l(j)iyeveLa.  This  arrangement  will  give  one  example  for 
each  of  the  four  classes. 

3.  In  1456b  34  the  text  reads  irepl  S^v  Kad'  eKauTov  ev  rots 
IxeTpLKols  TpoarjKeL  dewpelv.  The  ev  was  bracketed  by  Spengel 
who  has  been  followed  by  all  modern  editors  on  the  ground 
that  fieTpLKols  must  be  masculine.  That,  however,  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  word  makes  good  sense  as  a  neuter.  The  assump- 
tion that  ixeTpiKols;  if  neuter,  would  imply  a  work  on  metres 
by  Aristotle  when  there  is  no  evidence  for  such  a  work  is 
unwarranted.  The  word  might  refer  to  books  on  metres  in 
general.  The  older  editors  were,  therefore,  justified  in  retain- 
ing the  ev  which  is  the  reading  of  A. 
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VII. — Theognis  and  the  Persian  Wars, 

E.  L.  HIGHBARGER 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

This  paper  is  summarized  in  the  first  paragraph. 

The  Theognidea  include  a  good  many  poems  that  reflect 
war  in  one  aspect  or  another.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  investigate  two  distinct  groups  of  such  poems  in  the  hope 
of  dating  them  and  of  fitting  them  into  a  biographical  scheme 
that  is  consistent  with  other  aspects  of  the  poetry  of  Theognis. 
The  writer  is  a  believer  in  the  unity  of  the  Theognidea;^ 
hence  such  a  study  as  the  present  one  seems  to  be  a  logical 
undertaking.  The  first  group  of  verses  is  represented  by  603f 
and  1103f,  the  second  by  757-768  and  773-782.  Since  the 
interpretation  of  these  poems  is  so  completely  dependent  upon 
the  historical  developments  of  the  periods  they  seem  to  reflect, 
a  consideration  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  Persian  Wars 
is  inevitable.  Before  attempting  to  date  the  first  group  of 
poems,  it  therefore  behooves  us  to  trace  very  briefly  the  course 
of  events  in  Asia  Minor  that  culminated  in  the  complete 
subjection  of  the  Greek  cities  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  in  the 
year  540  B.C. 

1.  After  Cyrus  had  conquered  Media  in  549  and  Lydia  in 
546,  it  was  clear  to  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  that  a  new 
master  had  risen  to  succeed  Croesus.  All  the  cities  of  Ionia, 
except  Miletus,  which  had  been  favored  by  Cyrus,^  sent  to 
Sparta  seeking  aid  against  the  new  Persian  power.  So  immi- 
nent was  the  danger  that  they  constructed  walls  for  fortifica- 
tion and  assembled  in  council  because  of  the  haughty  reply 

1  See  my  papers  as  follows:  "A  New  Approach  to  the  Theognis  Question," 
T.A.P.A.  LViii  (1927),  170-198;  "Literary  Imitation  in  the  Theognidea," 
A.J. P.  L  (1929),  341-359;  "Repeated  Verses  in  Classical  Poetry,"  Phil.  Quart. 
X  (1931),  329-347. 

2  Herod,  i  143,  169. 
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they  had  received  from  Cyrus,^  when  an  embassy  of  Lace- 
daemonians, going  to  Phocaea,  had  dispatched  a  warning  to 
him.  His  reply  was  contemptuous;  he  feared  neither  Sparta 
nor  Ionia.  Finally  Harpagus,  now  at  the  head  of  Cyrus's 
army,  attacked  the  Greek  cities  and  reduced  them  one  by 
one.  The  Phocaeans  finally  deserted  their  city  in  part,  and 
the  people  of  Teos  followed  their  example.  As  Herodotus  has 
portrayed  the  situation,  all  the  Ionian  cities,  except  Miletus, 
were  ultimately  conquered  by  the  Persians  if  they  attempted 
to  defend  themselves.  They  fought  bravely  but  lost,  and 
became  subject  to  Persia.  Even  the  islanders  through  fear 
surrendered  to  Cyrus.^  The  subjection  of  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  was  complete  by  about  540  b.c.^ 

The  chief  difficulty  that  confronted  the  Greeks  was  their 
lack  of  united  action.  Thales  of  Miletus  had  urged  them  to 
establish  a  common  center  of  council — which  should  be  located 
on  the  island  of  Teos — and  to  regard  all  other  cities  as  so 
many  cantons.  This  advice  was  proffered  before  Ionia  was 
lost  and  while  there  was  still  opportunity  left  the  cities  to 
save  themselves.^  Still  later,  Bias  of  Priene  urged  them  to 
go  as  a  body  to  Sardinia  and  there  found  one  city  of  the 
lonians  which  should  be  the  center  of  their  rule.'^  But  these 
seers  were  not  heeded.  The  original  organization  of  the 
twelve  pan-Ionian  cities  had  proved  of  little  avail,  for  the 

3  Herod,  i  141. 

^  Herod,  i  143,  151.  Previously  the  islands  had  felt  no  dread  of  Persia. 
Aeschylus,  Persae  879-896,  gives  the  list  of  Greek  islands  that  were  required 
to  furnish  ships  for  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis.  But  cf.  Herod,  viii  45-47. 
Persia's  policy  was  to  connect  her  territory  with  Greece  both  by  land  and  by 
sea.  Hence  the  conquest  of  the  Cyclades  was  very  important,  as  was  indicated 
by  the  route  followed  by  the  Persian  fleet  in  490  B.C.  See  Rostovtzeff,  A  History 
of  the  Ancient  World,  Vol.  I:  The  Orient  and  Greece,  Oxford,  1926,  pp.  252-255. 

6  Herod,  i  177.  Hogarth,  C.A.H.  in  (1925),  526.  Eduard  Meyer,  Gesch. 
des  Alt.  Ill  (1937),  ed.  Stier,  710-714,  claims  that  soon  after  545  B.C.  the  whole 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  reduced  by  Cyrus.  For  a  recent  review  of  the 
relationship  of  Sparta  to  the  (later)  Ionian  revolt,  see  Jacob  A.  O.  Larsen, 
CP.  XXVII  (1932),  136-150;  xxviii  (1933),  257-276;  xxix  (1934),  1-19. 

6  Herod.  I  170. 

7  Herod.,  I.e. 
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various  units  thereof  were  actually  weak  and  insignificant.^ 
We  have  seen  that  Miletus  was  favored  by  Cyrus  and  there- 
fore was  independent  of  the  other  Ionian  cities,  while  Phocaea 
and  Teos  had  abandoned  their  territory.  Colophon  and 
Ephesus  likewise  had  suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of  the 
Lydian  invaders.  In  fact,  most  of  these  cities  had  been 
devastated  at  least  once.^ 

8  This  was  because  they  had  been  quarrehng  among  themselves.  Miletus 
alone  was  strong  enough  to  preserve  its  independence  both  of  Croesus  and  of 
Cyrus.  There  was  strife  between  the  party  factions  in  some  of  the  states. 
For  the  lists  of  the  Greek  cities  see  Herod,  i  142f.  The  Ionian  cities  were  as 
follows:  Miletus,  Myous,  Priene,  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Lebedus,  Teos,  Clazo- 
menae,  Phocaea,  Samos,  Chios,  Erythrae.  They  worshipped  at  the  common 
shrine  of  Heliconian  Poseidon  (Herod.  I  148).  There  was  a  Dorian  pentapolis 
consisting  of  Lindus,  lalysus,  Camirus,  Cos,  and  Cnidus,  which  attempted  to 
keep  Halicarnassus  from  joining  them.  They  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Triopian  Apollo  (Herod.  I  144).  The  twelve  Aeolic  cities  were  as  follows: 
Cyme,  Lerisa,  Neon  Teichos,  Temnos,  Cilia,  Notion,  Aegiroessa,  Pitane, 
Aegaeae,  Myrina,  Gryneia,  Smyrna  (Herod.  I  149-151).  It  is  seen  that  these 
organizations  included  both  islands  and  mainland  cities.  Such  leagues  were 
very  jealous  of  their  own  groups  and  very  exclusive.  On  the  Greek  settlements 
in  Asia  Minor,  see  Hogarth,  C.A.H.  ii  (1924),  542-562;  and  for  the  most  impor- 
tant cities  of  the  district  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  Ure,  op.  cit.  iv  (1926),  83- 
123.  For  Lydia  and  Ionia,  see  Hogarth,  C.A.H.  iii  (1925),  501-526;  Eduard 
Meyer,  op.  cit.  (note  5),  166-168. 

9  Miletus  was  attacked  by  Ardys  (Herod,  i  14f)  and  invaded  for  eleven  years 
by  Alyattes,  during  which  time  the  temple  of  Athena  was  burned  by  the  Lydians 
but  later  restored  twofold  by  them  (Herod,  i  17-22).  Miletus  was  finally 
destroyed  in  494  B.C.  Smyrna  was  attacked  by  Gyges  and  captured  by  Sady- 
attes  (Herod,  i  14,  16;  cf.  Callinus,  fr.  2).  Colophon  was  attacked  by  Gyges 
(Herod,  i  14).  Priene  was  attacked  by  Ardys  (Herod,  i  15)  and  conquered  by 
the  Persians  under  Mazares  (Herod,  i  161).  Sardis  was  attacked  by  Ardys, 
who  captured  the  lower  city  (Herod,  i  15).  It  was  finally  burned  by  the 
lonians  and  the  Athenians  (Herod,  v  100-102),  an  act  that  Persia  never  forgot 
(Herod,  vii  11,  23).  Clazomenae  had  been  invaded  by  Alyattes  (Herod,  i  16). 
Ephesus  was  the  first  Greek  city  to  be  attacked  by  Croesus  (Herod,  i  26). 
Magnesia  and  the  adjoining  plain  of  the  Maeander  were  invaded  by  the  Persians 
under  Mazares,  Cyrus'  commander,  for  purposes  of  plunder,  and  on  this  same 
occasion  Priene  was  attacked  (Herod,  i  161).  For  Smyrna  see  the  excellent 
article  by  Biirchner,  P.-W.-K.,  R.E.  iii  1  (1927),  coll.  730-764;  G.  Horton, 
Art  and  Archaeology,  xi  (1921),  145-154.  For  Colophon,  see  Biirchner,  op.  cit. 
XI  1,  coll.  1114-1119.  Colophon  was  situated  near  the  road  that  led  from  Sardis 
to  Ephesus.  It  was  wealthy  (Arist.  Pol.  1290b:  Athen.  xii  524b),  and  was 
subject  to  constant  factional  strife  among  its  citizens  (o-rdo-eis);  Herod,  i  150; 
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It  is  into  such  a  connection  that  we  may  bring  the  first 
group  of  poems  of  the  Theognidea  which  are  to  be  examined 
in  this  paper.    In  603f  the  poet  says 

Toiade  Kai  MayvrjTas  airoKecrav  epya  Kal  ujSpts, 
ola  TCL  vvp  Leprjv  Tr)v8e  ttoXlv  /carexet. 

Athen.  xii  526c.  For  Sardis,  see  H.  C.  Butler,  Art  and  Arch,  ix  (1920),  180- 
186;  Hogarth,  C.A.H.  ill  (1925),  505,  and  S.  Smith,  ibid.  117;  for  Ephesus, 
Hogarth,  Art  and  Arch.  V  (1917),  13-19,  and  Robinson,  op.  cit.  ix  165-170. 
Ephesus  was  only  48  miles  from  Smyrna  and  100  miles  from  Sardis. 

Magnesia  merits  special  attention  because  Theognis  names  it  twice;  and  in 
A. J. P.  L  (1929),  354-356,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  ambiguous  de- 
scription of  Theognidea  1209-1216  contains  an  allusion  to  Magnesia.  All  of 
this  seems  to  indicate  Theognis'  particular  interest  in  the  city. 

Magnesia  was  of  mythical  origin.  It  was  situated  on  the  northeastern  base 
of  Mt.  Thorax.  The  river  Maeander,  following  a  north-south  course  at  this 
point,  flowed  past  the  city  on  the  east.  At  the  northeastern  edge  of  the  city 
the  Lethaeus  river  joined  the  Maeander,  flowing  from  a  northwesterly  direction 
and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Magnesia.  A  large  temple  to  Artemis 
Leucophryene  was  the  chief  religious  monument.  See  Carl  Humann,  Magnesia 
am  Maeander  (Berlin,  1904).  The  article  by  Burchner  in  P.-W.-K.,  R.E.  xiv 
(1928),  coll.  47lf,  is  too  brief  to  be  of  much  service. 

Magnesia  was  partially  destroyed  by  northern  invaders  (Cimmerians)  in 
625  B.C.,  after  their  attack  upon  Ephesus  (Callim.  iii  251;  Hogarth,  C.A.H.  iii 
(1925),  510f;  S.  Smith,  ibid.,  116f).  Then  in  540  B.C.  Mazares,  Cyrus'  general, 
again  partly  destroyed  it  (Herod,  i  161),  Magnesia  and  Ephesus  became 
involved  in  war,  but  M.  was  successful  (Strabo,  xiv  647).  However,  Athenaeus 
(xii,  525c)  mentions  a  conflict  between  these  two  cities  in  which  M.  was  sacked 
by  E.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i  398)  and  Strabo  (I.e.)  seem  to  interpret 
Callinus  as  describing  the  success  of  M. 

I  can  find  no  evidence  for  the  statement  of  Bowra,  Greek  Lyric  Poetry  from 
Anacreon  to  Simonides  (Oxford,  1936),  288-290,  that  i;/3p6s,  in  the  sense  of 
false  pride  and  excess,  was  associated  with  the  Magnesians;  and  that  Theognidea, 
603f,  1103f,  must  therefore  refer  to  the  internal  v^pis  of  Magnesia,  Smyrna, 
and  Colophon.  For,  as  Bowra  admits,  Anacreon,  fr.  1,  is  complimentary  to 
Magnesia.  The  only  ancient  source  that  would  justify  Bowra's  interpretation 
is  Athen.  xii  525c,  who  views  Magnesia's  defeat  by  Ephesus  as  due  to  the 
former's  excessive  relaxation  (5ta  to  irXeov  auedrjuaL).  Bergk's  interpretation  of 
Callinus,  fr.  3,  seems  to  follow  Athenaeus;  but  on  this  see  Hudson- Williams, 
Early  Greek  Elegy  (London,  1926),  11,  who  apparently  understands  Theog. 
1103f  and  603f  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  attacks  upon  Magnesia,  Smyrna  (with 
Ephesus),  and  Colophon  by  the  Lydians  under  Gyges.  See  his  The  Elegies  of 
Theognis  (London,  1910),  262,  Appendix. 

Eduard  Meyer,  op.  cit.  (note  5),  584f,  believed  that  603f  and  1103f  must 
have  been  written  soon  after  Smyrna's  fall  in  575  b.c;  and  he  seems  to  have 
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Verses  1103f  are  but  a  slight  expansion  of  the  above  lines: 

"T(3pLs  Kai  M.a'yvqras  aTrcoXecre  Kai  KoXo^coi^a 
Kal  XfjLvpvrjv  iravTcos,  Kvpve,  Kai  vjiii  airoXel. 

The  elements  common  to  each  distich  are  v^pis,  Mayvrjras, 
and  the  allusion  to  Megara,  first,  in  rrjvde  ttoXlv,^^  second,  in 
vfji/j,''.  Since  the  second  distich  contains  the  address  to  Cyrnus, 
few  will  doubt  that  this  poem  was  composed  by  Theognis. 

Now  there  was  no  more  appropriate  word  than  v^pts  that 
could  be  applied  to  the  barbarous  raids  of  the  Cimmerians 
who  attacked  Magnesia  even  before  the  time  of  Croesus;  or 
to  the  devastations  of  the  Persians, who,  on  many  occasions, 

regarded  the  rise  of  tyranny  as  the  source  of  the  three  cities'  destruction,  quoting 
Theog.  39,  51,  541,  235  as  paralleling  the  condition  in  Megara.  So  likewise 
J.  Beloch,  Gr.  Gesch.  i  (1926),  365.  But  Schmid-Stalin,  Gr.  Lit.-Gesch.  i  (1929), 
381,  note  8,  hold  that  603f  and  1103f  were  composed  long  after  the  events  to 
which  they  allude,  and  that  they  are  merely  proverbial  in  character,  not  his- 
torical. These  authors  actually  assign  the  verses  to  Mimnermus,  not  to  Theog- 
nis at  all,  on  which  see  my  paper  in  A. J. P.  cited  in  note  1. 

In  my  opinion,  the  reason  why  Magnesia,  Smyrna,  and  Colophon  are  grouped 
together  is  because  of  their  geographical  situation  and  the  consequent  ease 
with  which  an  invader  could  attack  them  almost  simultaneously.  And  as 
nearly  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  had  well-protected  acropolises,  they 
were  only  partly  destroyed  by  an  invader.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  pas- 
sages, our  ancient  sources  regularly  emphasize  the  misfortunes  of  these  cities 
that  came  from  the  outside,  not  their  internal  affairs. 

10  This  phrase  is  similarly  employed  in  vss.  52,  541,  757,  776,  782,  855,  1081, 
and  thereby  definitely  connects  this  first  group  with  the  second  group  of  ooems 
that  we  are  to  examine.  Aly,  P.-W.-K.,  R.E.  v  A  2  (1934),  col.  1973,  5.  v.  The- 
ognis, regards  this  designation  as  clearly  standing  for  Megara. 

11  See  Callinus,  fr.  3  and  1  (?).  Herod,  i  6,  describes  their  attacks  as 
k-mbpoixris  apirayij.  For  the  Cimmerians,  see  particularly  Rostovtzeff,  Irayiians 
and  Greeks  in  South  Russia  (Oxford,  1922),  35-60,  who  believes  (p.  41)  that  the 
Cimmerians  were  a  Thracian  people  and  distinct  from  the  Scythians.  E.  H. 
Minns,  Scythians  and  Greeks  (Cambridge,  1913),  40-43,  436f,  also  thinks  that 
the  Cimmerians  and  Scythians  were  entirely  distinct.  Rostovtzeff,  op.  cit.  39, 
would  identify  the  Cimmerians  and  the  Trerians,  who  were  clearly  a  Thracian 
people.  For  the  Trerians,  see  Callinus  fr.  4.  On  this  subject,  see  also  Hudson- 
Williams,  Early  Greek  Elegy  (note  9),  12-19.  Eduard  Meyer,  op.  cit.  (note  5), 
36-41,  71-76,  131-134,  424-428,  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  Cim- 
merians. 

12  Herod.  I  161. 
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resorted  to  plunder  for  the  sheer  joy  of  plundering.  For  in 
another  distich  Theognis  declares  that  v^pis  such  as  now 
possesses  his  city  destroyed  the  Centaurs.  In  all  occurrences 
of  the  word  v^pts  in  the  Theognidea,  it  is  employed  to  char- 
acterize the  man  of  violence,  whether  he  be  barbarian, 
tyrant, demagogue, or,  in  a  more  general  sense,  the  evil- 
doer (6  KaKos  av-qp)}'^    The  epithet  oxiKoiikvr}  is  once  applied  to 

We  do  not  know  to  what  precise  acts  Theognis  refers  when 
he  states  that  v^pis  now  possesses  his  city.  But  if  a  poem  of 
Solon  may  be  taken  as  a  clue,^^  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  an  element  ready  to  betray  Megara  to  an  enemy  for  a 
price.  In  that  event  ujSpts  describes  the  Megarians  themselves 
and  it  represents  the  ultimate  result  of  their  greed. We 
know  that  Persia  generally  attempted  to  bribe  the  Greek 
states,  so  that  her  conquest  of  any  recalcitrant  members 
might  be  the  easier.  Realizing  what  had  taken  place  in  Asia 
Minor,  Theognis  probably  feared  that  his  fellow-citizens  might 
at  no  distant  time  yield  to  temptation  and  sell  their  city  to 
the  enemy,  whoever  he  might  be.  On  the  other  hand,  Theog- 
nis might  have  been  thinking  of  tyranny  that  was  threatening 
to  rise  within  his  state,  just  as  it  did  formerly  under  Theagenes. 
This  would  result  from  the  greed  of  the  common  people  en- 
couraged and  championed  by  some  popular  agitator.  For  to 
Theognis  it  seemed  that  his  fellow-Megarians  were  all  too 
ready  for  a  tyrant  to  arise  within  the  state. But  whatever 
the  source  of  the  threat  to  Megara  might  be,  the  poet  found 

Verse  541.    Observe  the  use  of  rrjz/Se  iroKiv  again,  and  the  address  to  Cyrnus 
in  the  form  Ylokvird'Cbri. 
"Verses  541,  775. 

1^  Verses  40,  1082.    In  Herod,  iii  80  it  is  said  that  v^pis  and  (i)d6vos  are  united 
in  the  character  of  the  ixovvapxos.    See  further  note  34. 
1^  Verse  44. 

Inverses  151-4,  289-93,  307,  379f,  732. 

18  Verse  1174. 

19  Solon,  fr.  4.  •   '  . 

20  See  note  18. 

21  Verses  39-52. 
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in  the  sorrowful  plight  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  an  effective 
warning.  And  if  he  was  alluding  to  contemporary  events, 
so  much  more  effective  would  that  warning  become.  It  is  in 
this  light  that  we  may  interpret  the  references  to  the  sad 
fortunes  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Colophon,  Magnesia,  and  other 
cities  that  had  suffered  so  heavily  at  the  hands  of  the  invader.^^ 

2.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  had  attacked 
Magnesia,  Colophon,  and  Smyrna  with  their  characteristic 
ruthlessness.  This  second  grave  threat  from  the  East  must 
soon  have  been  on  everyone's  tongue,  for  Croesus'  own  acts 
were  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Greeks,  and  Cyrus  was 
proving  to  be  no  more  lenient  as  a  master.  Furthermore,  the 
battle  of  Sardis  in  546  B.C.,  which  saw  the  downfall  of  Croesus, 
was  highly  decisive  for  the  Greek  cities,  because  Lydia  could 
no  longer  act  as  a  buffer-state  to  protect  the  Greek  cities 
against  the  Persians,  as  it  had  done  formerly.  And  the  Greek 
cities  on  their  own  account  were  now  rendered  doubly  weak 
because  of  their  mutual  strife  and  the  presence  of  an  element 
that  was  always  ready  to  betray  the  city  to  the  enemy.  The 
year  546  B.C.  therefore  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ionia. 

Now  Suidas,  in  his  biographical  notice  under  the  name  of 
Theognis,^^  states  that  Theognis  became  distinguished  in  the 
fifty-ninth  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  544/3-541/0  B.C.  The  verbal 
form  he  uses  here  is  ye'yov6)s.    But  Rohde  has  shown  that 

22  Hudson-Williams,  The  Elegies  of  Theognis  (note  9),  262,  commenting  on 
Theogn.  1103f,  observes  that  the  woes  of  Magnesia  were  proverbial  even  in 
the  time  of  Archilochus. 

23  See  Ada  Adler,  Suidae  Lexicon,  Vol.  I,  Part  ii  (Leipzig,  1931),  692;  also 
Westermann,  Vitarum  Scriptores  Graeci  Minores  (1845),  105f.  The  ancient 
notices  bearing  upon  the  life  and  text  of  Theognis  are  conveniently  collected  by 
Edmonds,  Elegy  and  Iambus  I  (1931),  216-228;  to  which  add  Harpocration, 
s.  V.  Theognis. 

24  Erwin  Rohde,  "Feyove  in  den  Biographica  des  Suidas,"  Rh.  Mus.  xxxiil 
(1878),  161-220.  Suidas'  entry  on  Theognis  reads:  yeYoi/cbs  kv  ttj  vd  oXv/jLiriaSL. 
Of  Phocylides  he  sa3^s:  abyxpovos  Seoyvibos-  -qp  d'  tKarepos  iiera  xmI  ^tt?  tGsv 
TpoLKoou,  oKvixiriabL  yeyovoTts  vd.  Rohde  finds  that  "qv  is  a  synonym  of  y'eyove 
in  Suidas  about  26  times,  and  he  therefore  regards  both  verb-forms  as  equivalent 
to  6.Kfjt,r].  Likewise  Eusebius-Hieronymus,  in  all  versions  except  the  Armenian, 
vsay  for  Olymp.  59  (the  year  alternating  between  the  first  and  the  fourth) : 
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in  such  an  application  ykyove  means  "became  eminent,"  and 
therefore  marks  the  writer's  aK^xi]  {floruit),  not  the  time  of  his 
birth.  A  writer's  floruit  was  usually  placed  in  about  his 
fortieth  year.  According  to  that  principle,  Theognis  was  born 
about  580  B.C.,  or  possibly  earlier.  What  was  the  authority 
for  Suidas'  statement?  In  reading  the  pages  of  Herodotus, 
one  is  impressed  by  the  great  prominence  assumed  by  the 

Theognis  poeia  clarus  habetur.  But  Felix  Jacoby,  Theognis  (1931),  56,  thinks 
that  our  sources  for  such  statements  are  unknown  and  that  such  an  entry  had 
better  be  disregarded.  For  Jacoby 's  view  of  the  Theognidea,  see  my  review  of 
his  monograph  in  A. J. P.  lvii  (1936),  221-224. 

Athenaeus  (xiv  620c)  closely  connects  Mimnermus  and  Phocylides;  and  in 
XIV  632d,  he  groups  Xenophanes,  Solon,  Theognis,  Phocylides,  and  Periander 
of  Corinth  as  elegiac  writers,  a  statement  which  implies  that  these  writers  were 
regarded  as  fairly  close  together  in  point  of  time.  Cyril  and  Dio  Chrysostomus 
follow  the  same  practice.  T.  W.  Allen,  Class.  Rev.  xix  (1905),  391-393,  pre- 
sents strong  arguments  for  the  view  that  Theognis  may  have  lived  close  to  the 
time  of  Tyrtaeus,  Mimnermus,  and  Solon.  See  also  Hudson- Williams,  J.H.S. 
XXIII  (1903),  1-12,  and  his  edition  of  the  elegies,  pp.  4-12.  E.  Harrison,  Studies 
in  Theognis  (Cambridge,  1902),  comes  to  no  definite  conclusion,  but  seems  to 
regard  verfees  773—782  as  the  basis  upon  which  Theognis'  aK/jL-fj  was  based. 
Eduard  Meyer,  op.  cit.  (note  5),  584,  note,  accepts  the  interpretation  of  Rohde, 
but  thinks  that  in  that  case  verses  757-768  and  773-782  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Theognis.  On  the  other  hand,  J.  Beloch,  op.  cit.,  (note  9),  365f, 
believes  that  Theognis  was  born  no  earlier  than  550  or  540  B.C.,  since  he  feels 
compelled  to  date  verses  773-782  in  480  B.C.  But  at  the  same  time  Beloch 
maintains  that  Theognis  could  have  felt  no  great  concern  for  the  course  of 
events  in  Asia  Minor  during  Harpagus'  campaigns  because,  in  his  opinion,  these 
campaigns  offered  no  threat  to  the  Greek  mainland.  Beloch  likewise  holds  that 
verses  1103f  do  not  allude  to  contemporary  events,  but  merely  echo  the  words 
of  such  poets  as  Archilochus,  Mimnermus,  and  Xenophanes.  Schmid-Stalin, 
op.  cit.  (note  9),  38 If,  also  reject  Rohde's  interpretation  of  Suidas'  entry. 

Beloch's  view  of  the  significance  of  events  in  Asia  Minor  seems  to  lack  per- 
spective. For  as  Eduard  Meyer,  op.  cit.  710-714,  observed,  the  battle  of  Sardis 
in  546  made  a  vivid  impression  upon  the  Greek  mind;  and  Pindar,  Pyth.  i  94, 
reflects  the  later  feeling.  Meyer  specifies  Priene  and  Magnesia  as  particularly 
good  examples  of  Persian  conquest.  I  myself  believe  that  it  was  the  ultimate 
significance,  not  the  immediate  threat,  that  the  poets  of  the  sixth  century 
probably  had  in  mind. 

Theognis  is  not  mentioned  in  Apollodorus'  Chronicle.  But  in  note  101 
I  give  some  reasons  for  believing  that  Theognis  was  older  than  Simonides,  who 
was  born  in  556/5,  according  to  Apollodorus. 
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Greek  sages  during  the  early  sixth  century  B.C.  The  story  of 
Solon  and  Croesus  is  familiar  to  all.^^  Chilon  of  Sparta  gave 
timely  counsel  to  Hippocrates,  father  of  Pisistratus.^^  Bias 
of  Priene  or  Pittacus  of  Mytilene  is  said  to  have  advised 
Croesus  against  attacking  the  Greek  islands.^^  Hecataeus  of 
Miletus  urged  his  city  to  revolt  from  Persia,  thereby  opposing 
the  activity  of  Aristagoras.^^  And  finally,  both  Thales  and 
Bias  had  advised  the  Ionian  cities  how  they  might  preserve 
themselves  against  attack.^^  These  examples  suggest  the 
probability  that  Theognis  of  Megara  likewise  became  con- 
spicuous about  this  time  because  of  the  warning  he  was  giving 
his  own  city  of  its  possible  fate  if  the  Persians  continued  their 
attacks  upon  the  lonians.  Tyranny  was  now  rife  in  Athens 
and  generally  established  in  the  Ionian  cities,  and  Persia  was 
the  friend  of  tyrants.  Even  the  Greek  islands  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Ionia  had  found  it  necessary  to  surrender  to  Cyrus, 
whereas  formerly  they  had  felt  no  dread  of  Persia. The 
distance  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Greek  mainland  was  not 
great,^^  and  the  Persian  fleet  actually  followed  the  island  route 
as  it  moved  toward  Athens  and  Eretria  in  490  B.c.^^  Further- 
more, the  Megarian  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea  were  in  the 
path  of  a  possible  invasion,  and  this  must  have  given  Megara 

25  Herod,  i  29-33.  Eduard  Meyer,  op.  cit.  168  and  note  1,  observes  that  the 
saga  of  the  Seven  Sages  was  completely  established  by  Herodotus'  time;  and 
he  points  out  that  Solon,  Thales,  and  Pittacus  were  much  older  than  Croesus. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  Sages,  see  Meyer,  op.  cit.  661-669;  J.  Beloch,  op.  cit. 
352-360;  F.  Jacoby,  Apollodors  Chronik  (Philol.  Unters.  ed.  Kiessling  and 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Vol.  xvi,  Berlin,  1902),  150-192. 

26  Herod.  I  59. 

27  Herod,  i  27.  Sandanis,  the  Lydian,  had  warned  Croesus  not  to  attack 
Persia. 

28  Herod,  v  36f. 

29  See  notes  5  and  6.  Callinus  of  Ephesus  had  attempted  to  arouse  his 
countrymen  against  the  invader:  see  frags.  1-3. 

30  Herod,  i  143,  151;  cf.  note  3. 

31  George  Horton,  Art  and  Arch,  xi  (1921),  145f,  observes  that  from  Piraeus 
to  Smyrna  is  an  overnight  trip  on  the  Aegean  by  a  zigzag  course  through  the 
Cyclades,  taken  on  a  small  Greek  steamer. 

32  See  below,  p.  107. 
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no  little  concern. As  we  have  already  observed,  the  im- 
portant word  in  verses  603f  and  1103f  of  the  Theognidea  is 
u/3pts  — a  term  most  appropriate  for  the  acts  of  devastation 
and  depredation  that  were  taking  place  under  the  leadership 
of  Cyrus.  And  if  the  reasoning  of  these  pages  is  sound,  then 
we  may  believe  that  sometime  before  540  B.C.  Theognis  had 
composed  such  poems  as  603f,  1103f,  and  others  like  them 
perhaps,  to  offer  a  warning  to  his  city  of  the  ultimate  meaning 
of  the  Persian  menace.  Very  probably  the  destruction  of 
Sardis  in  546  B.C.  first  aroused  the  poet.^^  It  is  the  series  of 
events  between  546  and  540  that  led  Theognis  to  issue  his 
warning  words  in  the  spirit  of  Bias  and  Thales  and  of  Callinus 
before  him;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Suidas  dates  his 
floruit  in  the  fifty-ninth  Olympiad  (544/3-541/0  B.c.).^^ 

Such  is  the  conclusion  which  I  have  drawn.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  fully  aware  that  such  a  solution  of  the  problem  is 
open  to  dispute  because  of  the  brevity  and  the  generality  of 
Theognis'  words.    Nevertheless,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe 

33  Cf.  Herod,  v  26f  on  the  subjection  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  by  Otanes, 
successor  to  Megabazus. 

34  See  above,  pp.  92f.  On  this  aspect  of  Persian  character,  see  Herod,  i  89 
(Croesus  says  to  Cyrus:  llkpaai,  (pvaLV  kovres  v^picrTaL,  eia-l  dxpVfJ-o.TOL).  In 
Herod,  i  71,  Sandanis  tells  Croesus  about  the  hard  life  and  rough  ways  of  the 
Persians,  and  warns  him  not  to  attack  them.  King  Xerxes  himself  displayed 
this  characteristic  most  freely;  and  Herod,  vii-ix,  is  filled  with  examples  of 
Persian  u/3pts,  for  this  people  spared  neither  men  nor  gods. 

Since  Persia  expected  to  bribe  the  Greek  states  and  thereby  gain  their  sub- 
mission, betrayal  of  the  state  by  some  dissatisfied  element  or  some  greedy 
person  would  no  doubt  be  considered  v^pis  from  the  Greek  point  of  view.  See 
Herod,  vi  101  (the  betrayal  of  Eretria);  vii  213  (the  treachery  of  Ephialtes). 
In  Theog.  775,  we  have  a-Tpardv  v^piariiv  Mrjboiv.  According  to  Theog.  151- 
154,  oXjSos  gives  birth  to  Kopos,  which  in  turn  gives  rise  to  v^pis;  cf.  Solon,  fr.  4. 
In  Herod,  iii  80,  it  is  said  that  v^pis  and  4>d6vos  are  combined  in  the  character 
of  the  nowapxos. 

35  There  is  no  mention  of  Sardis  in  the  Theognidea,  but  this  omission  may 
be  due  to  several  lacunae  that  are  clearly  detected  in  the  text. 

36  Solon  became  famous  in  antiquity  for  his  poem  Salamis  (Demosth.  de 
Fals.  Leg.  25 If;  Plutarch,  Solon  8;  Diog.  Laert.  i  47,  61).  Tyrtaeus'  poem 
Eunomia  was  equally  celebrated  (Arist.  Pol.  v  62:  Strabo  viii  4,  10).  For 
Callinus  and  his  poem,  see  Hudson-Williams,  Early  Greek  Elegy  (note  11),  39, 
and  his  Introduction,  pp.  9-12. 
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that  these  poems  merely  quote  proverbs  that  had  become 
universally  current  in  the  poet's  time. 

3.  Cyrus  now  turned  his  attention  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  accomplishing  the  fall  of  Babylon  in  538.  He  died  in 
529  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Cambyses,  whose  main 
exploit  was  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  Cambyses'  reign  was  a 
short  one,^^  and  in  522  he  was  succeeded  by  Darius,  who 
undertook  a  wholesale  and  systematic  organization  of  the 
Persian  Empire.  Darius  reigned  until  485;  and  it  is  during 
his  time  and  that  of  his  son,  Xerxes,  that  Greece  was  to 
undergo  its  hardest  but  its  final  trial  at  the  hands  of  the 
invading  Persians.  We  shall  now  turn  to  two  additional 
poems  of  the  Theognidea  that  seem  to  reflect  this  later  period. 

In  verses  757-768  the  poet  implores  Zeus  and  the  other  gods 
to  protect  his  city.  He  says  in  brief:  "Let  us  feast  and  sing 
and  leave  our  safety  to  the  gods,  paying  no  heed  to  the  war 
of  the  Medes."  Apollo  is  invoked  to  inspire  the  poet's  words. 
The  mention  of  lyre  and  flute,  the  prescription  of  a  libation  to 
the  gods,  and  the  general  festive  tone  of  this  poem  leave  no 

37  See  Herod,  ii,  iii  1-66.  Herodotus  pictures  Cambyses  as  a  madman 
{kfxixavris:  ill  25,  30,  33,  34),  the  result  of  whose  conduct  was  i5/3pts  (iii  80,  81, 
118,  126,  127).  See  his  interesting  account  of  the  debate  on  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment in  III  80-82,  where  the  close  interrelationship  between  ixowapxia  and 
v^pLs  is  pointed  out.    Cf.  note  15  above. 

3^  In  verses  891-894,  w;e  find  an  allusion  to  war  for  the  possession  of  the 
Lelantine  plain.  Cerinthus  has  fallen  and  the  plain  is  being  devastated  by 
the  enemy.  Three  different  interpretations  have  been  proposed.  First,  it  may 
refer  to  the  famous  Lelantine  war  of  the  late  seventh  century  B.C.  (Herod,  v 
99;  VI  21;  Thuc.  1.15.3;  Strabo  x  448f),  but  can  more  logically  be  connected 
with  some  later  event:  see  Highbarger,  The  History  and  Civilization  of  Ancient 
Megara  (Baltimore,  1927),  108f.  In  view  of  Herod,  vi  43,  94-127,  some  have 
thought  that  it  alludes  to  the  Persian  invasion  under  Mardonius  in  490  B.C., 
but  the  details  do  not  suit  that  event.  Finally,  the  most  logical  interpretation 
is  that  the  poem  describes  the  attack  of  Miltiades  upon  Euboea  in  506  B.C. 
See  Herod,  vi  34-37,  103.  This  is  the  view  of  Aly,  P.-W.-K.,  R.E.  v  A  2  (1934), 
col,  1973,  s.  V.  Theognis;  of  Schmid-Stalin,  op.  cit.  (note  9),  381,  and  note  6; 
and  of  Felix  Jacoby,  Frag.  Griech.  Hist,  i  (1923),  59f,  on  Pherecides,  fr.  2. 
Hudson- Williams,  ad  loc.  (see  note  22),  can  discover  no  definite  historical  event 
in  these  lines.  E.  Harrison,  op.  cit.  (note  24),  has  a  long  discussion  of  the 
poem. 
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doubt  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  banquet  or  was  intended  for 
a  banquet. Mimnermus,^^  Xenophanes/^  and  Plato  all 
have  passages  that  sound  very  like  this.  Indeed,  there  are 
two  other  poems  of  the  Theognidea  that  reproduce  the  spirit 
of  verses  757-768,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  both  of  them 
reflecting  the  dread  of  war."^^  In  the  first,  the  banqueters  are 
exhorted  to  leave  the  future  to  the  gods,  for  watchers  are  on 
guard.  In  the  second,  the  signal-fire  is  pictured  as  gleaming 
from  some  tall  cliff. But  in  both  poems  it  is  clear  that 
the  enemy,  here  unnamed,  was  threatening  the  city  from  a 
distance. 

The  poem  that  has  caused  most  controversy  in  regard  to  its 
date  is  found  in  verses  773-782,  and  reads  as  follows: 

$otj8e  ava^,  avros  jJiev  ewvpyojaas  toXlp  aKprjv 

'AX/ca^ow  IleXoTros  iraidl  xo^pi-^ofxevos' 
avTOS  8e  crrparov  v(3pL(TTriu  Mrjdcov  a-w'epvKe 

Trjade  iroKevs,  Iva  uoi  Xaoi  ev  evcfypoavvr] 
rjpos  eirepxoiJ-evov  /cXetrds  Tre/jLircoa^  e/caro^t/Sas, 

repTrbfievoL  Kidaprf  /cat  eparfj  daXLrj. 
7raLdvb)v  re  xopois  iaxfjai  re  aov  irepl  ^co/jl6u 

^  yap  eycoye  dedoLK  a^pabi7]v  kaopoov 
Kai  (JTOLGLV  ^^Wr]VO)v  \a64>dopov  dXXa  (ju,  ^ol(3e, 

I'Xaos  riiJL€T€pr]v  rrjvde  cfyvXaaae  ttoKlv. 

Cf .  Franz  Wendorff,  Ex  usu  conviviali  Theognideam  syllogen  Jluxisse  demon- 
stratur  (Berolini,  1902),  30f.  But  Mancuso,  La  Urica  classica  greca  in  Sicilia 
e  nella  Magna  Grecia  129,  note  2,  thinks  that  the  author  of  this  poem  was 
probably  a  SiciHan. 

40  Mim.,  fr.  2,  5-7;  cf.  Iliad  xxi  548. 

«  Xenoph.,  fr.  1,  13-24. 

"2  Plato,  Symp.  176a. 
Verses  1039-1048,  549-554.    For  the  season  of  rest  and  recreation  specified 
in  1039-1048,  cf.  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  582-596,  Shield  of  Heracles,  393-401; 
Alcaeus,  fr.  43  (H-C");  Horace,  Epist.  i  7,  5f;  16,  16. 

44  Cf.  the  opening  scene  of  Aesch.  Agam.  and  the  signal  of  Troy's  capture. 
With  the  vagueness  of  this  poem,  cf.  the  oracle  in  Herod,  vii  140. 

45  When  the  enemy  was  close  at  hand,  the  trumpet  gave  the  warning  signal: 
Bacchylides  xvii  1  ff:  fr.  3,  9  (Jebb).  For  the  KaraaKoiros,  see  Herod,  vii  21, 
183;  IX  3  (signal-fires). 
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The  crucial  passages  of  the  above  are  found  in  775,  777, 
and  779,  that  is 

775   arparov  v^pL(TTr]v  yii]boiV  , 

777  Tjpos  kirepxop.kvov  KXetTas  Tre/xTOOcr'  eKaro/jL^as, 
779    Traiavcov  re  xopoZs  laxfjcri  re  aov  -wepi  ^oijJLOv. 

These  verses  must  receive  the  main  emphasis  in  a  proper 
interpretation  of  the  poem.  But  it  is  important  to  observe, 
first,  that  Apollo  is  here  invoked  as  city-builder  and  divine 
helper  of  Alcathous,  who  was  regarded  as  the  mythical  organ- 
izer of  the  western  acropolis  at  Megara.^^  Since  in  Megarian 
tradition  Alcathous  was  called  the  son  of  Pelops,  who  is  said 
to  have  come  into  Greece  from  Asia  Minor,  we  clearly  have 
in  the  opening  address  of  this  poem  a  suggestion  regarding 
the  character  of  Apollo  himself  as  he  functions  in  these  verses. 
He  is  the  Apollo  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Delos,  not  the  Apollo 
of  Delphi.  Regarding  verse  775,  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  the 
characterization  of  the  Persians  as  it  has  already  been  pre- 
sented in  this  paper,  where  it  was  seen  that  v^pus  was  a  most 
appropriate  word  to  apply  to  them.^^  But  it  is  worth  noting 
that  here,  as  well  as  in  764,  Theognis  calls  them  by  their  older 
name,  Mrj8oL,  and  does  not  use  Ilepo-ai  at  all.  In  such  a  case, 
MrjdoL  very  probably  was  intended  to  suggest  barbarity,  since 
a  distinction  was  often  made  between  Mrj8oL  and  liepaau  in 
regard  to  the  strict  connotation  of  the  two  words. 

'  ^6  For  Alcathous  in  Megara,  see  Highbarger,  op.  cit.  (note  38),  8-19,  55, 
78-81;  Krister  Hanell,  Megarische  Studien  (Lund,  1934),  26-30.  The  myth  of 
Alcathous  can  only  mean  that  there  was  an  early,  pre-Dorian  settlement  in 
Megara  associated  with  the  lonians,  which  is  historically  likely.  For  such 
lonians,  see  Hanell,  op.  cit.  55-68. 

It  was  Apollo  and  Poseidon  who  built  the  divine  walls  of  Troy  for  Laomedon. 
Cf.  Grace  Harriet  Macurdy,  Troy  and  Paeonia  (New  York,  1925),  3-16,  on 
such  god-built  walls. 

See  above,  pp.  92f,  and  notes. 

48  Herod.  I  91,  suggests  that  MtjSos  or  MijSt/cos,  being  the  older  term,  was 
more  dignified  than  Hkparis.  See  also  i  120f.  But  as  note  34  suggests,  the 
older  term  might  also  connote  barbarity,  since  it  suggested  the  hard,  rugged 
life  of  the  Medes  before  they  became  settled.  Herodotus  frequently  distin- 
guishes the  two  branches  of  this  people,  as  in  i  95-130,  141,  156-157,  162; 
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For  the  determination  of  the  date  of  this  poem,  verses  777 
and  779  are  the  most  important,  but  it  appears  that  their 
significance  has  been  overlooked  by  those  who  see  in  777  and 
781  an  allusion  to  events  of  the  year  480  or  479  B.C.  in  Greece. 
Now  verses  777-779  very  clearly  describe,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  spring  festival  of  Apollo  on  Delos,  called  Delia  or  Apollonia, 
about  which  we  know  a  good  deal.  The  month  of  the  year 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  Homolle  placed  this 
festival  on  the  seventh  day  of  Thargelion,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  Apollo's  birthday.  Thargelion  was  the  fifth 
month  in  the  Delian  calendar,  corresponding  to  our  own 
April-May  or  May.^^  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  god's 
celebrants  came  from  the  far  north  and  partly  by  sea,  this 
later  dating  appears  to  be  the  more  likely. 

VII  61f,  184;  IX  31,  40.  Yet  in  Aesch.  Persae  the  word  is  Ueparis  in  all  but  three 
or  four  cases. 

Regarding  the  Medes,  Eduard  Meyer,  op.  cit.  163-166,  observes  that  they 
were  the  most  powerful  of  the  several  states  that  succeeded  the  Assyrian  Em- 
pire, but  at  the  same  time  the  least  known.  This  he  attributes  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  few  cultural  contacts  with  other  peoples  whom  we  really 
know. 

49  See  Homolle.  B.C.H.  xiv  492  ff.  This  is  the  date  given  by  Diog.  Laert. 
II  44.  A.  B.  West,  "Correspondences  Between  the  Delian  and  Athenian  Calen- 
dars in  the  Years  433  and  432  b.c,"  A.J.A.  xxxviii  (1934),  1-9,  has  presented 
an  interesting  comparison.  According  to  West,  the  Delian  month  Hieros  nor- 
mally corresponded  to  the  Ath.  Anthesterion  (Jan.-Feb.  or  Feb.),  while  Thar- 
gelion corresponded  to  Ath.  Tha?gelion  (April-May  or  May).  West  observes 
that  the  Delian  year  began  with  the  winter  solstice.  Irene  Ringwood  Arnold, 
"Local  Festivals  at  Delos,"  A.J.A.  xxxvii  (1933),  452-458,  follows  Homolle 's 
dating  of  the  festival,  though  with  some  reserve.  See  also  Laidlaw,  A  History 
of  Delos  (Oxford.  1933),  45-50. 

60  This  is  the  view  of  Allen,  Halliday,  and  Sikes,  The  Homeric  Hymns  (Ox- 
ford, 1936),  195-197,  with  note  1,  p.  195,  discussing  the  Hymn  to  Apollo.  In 
the  time  of  Thucydides  (iii  104),  the  festival  was  held  in  the  summer,  but  it 
had  been  reorganized  by  the  Athenians  in  426  B.C. 

The  nature  of  these  offerings  to  Apollo  is  not  entirely  clear,  although  Herodo- 
tus (IV  33)  describes  them  as  "sacred  objects  carried  in  wheaten  straw."  If 
this  straw  was  of  the  new  crop,  it  would  require  a  fairly  late  date  in  the  spring 
for  the  festival.  Some  have  thought  that  the  offering  was  amber,  which  seems 
very  unlikely.  Nilsson  (see  notes  52,  53)  regards  the  Hyperborean  maidens, 
who  were  said  to  convey  the  offerings,  as  agrarian  deities  who  had  been  de- 
graded to  the  rank  of  heroines. 
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I  further  interpret  the  expression  /cXetras  Tre/^xcoo-'  eKaro/jL^as 
of  777  as  describing  the  sacred  gifts  brought  by  the  storied 
Hyperboreans  to  the  DeHan  god  each  spring. These  inter- 
esting people,  once  regarded  as  purely  mythical,  have  now 
received  an  historical  character,  and  have  been  identified  by 
one  writer  with  the  half-Hellenic  Istrian  settlers  on  the 
Danube  belonging  originally  to  Milesian-Ionian  stock. The 
sacred  ambassadors  to  Apollo's  shrine  seem  to  have  been 
maidens,  and  their  names  were  given  as  Opis,  Arge, 
Hyperoche,  and  Laodice.  Their  graves  have  been  identified 
on  Delos.^^ 

The  character  of  the  Delian  festival  is  well  known.  From 
the  earliest  times  music  and  dancing  were  prominent.  In  the 
fifth  century  the  program  was  considerably  expanded  so  as 
to  include  gymnic  and  equestrian  contests.  The  victors  re- 
ceived silver  cups  and  a  sacred  palm.^^  But  the  chief  feature 
still  was  graceful  dancing  by  a  chorus  of  young  women,  who 
were  expected  to  reveal  evavbpla}^  Such  choruses  strove  for 
prizes  in  singing,  physical  fitness,  grace,  and  beauty. The 
prize  was  a  tripod.  We  can  recapture  much  of  the  happiness 
of  this  festive  occasion  by  reading  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 

^1  For  xe/iTTco  in  the  sense  of  sending  divine  gifts,  see  Terpander,  fr.  1,  3. 
Pindar,  Pyth.  x  33,  uses  KXetrds  .  .  .  e/car6/x/3as,  of  these  Hyperborean  gifts. 

62  See  C.  T.  Seltman,  "The  Offerings  of  the  Hyperboreans,"  C.Q.  xxiii 
(1928),  155-159.  For  the  character  of  their  offerings,  Martin  P.  Nilsson, 
Griechische  Feste  (Leipzig,  1906),  207-210;  The  Minoan-Mycenaean  Religion 
(1927),  533-537;  Macurdy,  op.  cit.  (note  46),  130,  196-210.  Since  Mt.  Bora 
was  located  in  Illyria,  Seltman's  view  seems  very  reasonable.  A.  R.  Burn, 
The  World  of  Hesiod  (New  York,  1937),  21,  considers  the  Abii  of  Iliad  xiii  4-6 
as  the  probable  ancestors  of  the  Hyperboreans;  they  lived  beyond  Thrace. 
But  to  speak  of  them  as  "noble  northern  savages,"  as  Burn  does,  seems  wide 
of  the  mark. 

63  This  was  done  by  the  French  archaeologists,  Courby  and  Picard.  See  the 
excellent  summary  of  Nilsson,  The  Minoan-Mycenaean  Religion  533-536. 
Opis  and  Arge  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  iv  35,  and  Hyperoche  and 
Laodice  in  iv  34.    Their  tombs  were  located  behind  the  Artemisium. 

"  Irene  Ringwood  Arnold,  as  in  note  49  above. 

65  Xen.  Mem.  III.3.12. 

66  Xen.  op.  cit.  iii.3.13. 
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A  polio, ^'^  where  we  are  informed  that  the  lonians  in  their 
traiHng  robes  celebrate  the  god's  rites  with  dancing  and  with 
song.  We  are  further  told  that  a  stranger  coming  suddenly 
upon  the  dancers  would  believe  that  they  are  both  ageless 
and  deathless,  so  great  is  their  joy  in  this  celebration.^^ 

I  am  convinced  that  the  occasion  described  in  Theognidea, 
773-782,  is  the  same  as  the  festival  described  in  the  Hymn  to 
the  Delian  Apollo. Furthermore,  it  is  no  accident  nor  in- 
advertence that  the  Delian  god,  rather  than  the  Pythian,  is 
here  presented.  The  Apollo  of  the  Theognidea  is,  with  one 
possible  exception,  always  the  Delian  god,  not  the  Pythian. 
It  is  thus  that  Apollo  appears  in  verses  I-IO,^^  1119-1122,61 

5^  See  verses  146-164.  The  women's  part  is  especially  emphasized.  For 
the  interpretation  of  this  Hymn  I  have  followed  the  excellent  edition  of  Allen, 
Halliday,  and  Sikes  (see  note  50).  F.  Jacoby,  Der  homerische  Apollonhymnus 
(Berlin,  1933)  believes  he  has  discovered  two  hymns  in  this  composition:  the 
first  by  a  Chian  bard  for  the  festival  of  Apollo  on  Delos;  the  second  by  a  Del- 
phian poet  merely  continuing  the  first.  The  first  part  was  composed  about 
600  B.C.,  the  second  part  about  591-590  B.C.  But  see  the  critical  review  by 
Bowra,  Class.  Rev.  xlviii  (1934),  60f.  Jacoby's  view  does  not  affect  to  any 
great  extent  the  application  of  the  Hymn  that  is  made  in  this  paper. 

*8  Pindar,  Pyth.  x  27-54,  pictures  the  Hyperboreans  similarly.  They  are 
an  ideally  happy  people.  They  feast  and  sing,  they  are  free  from  sickness, 
old  age,  and  death,  and  know  not  labor  and  war.  In  Olytnp.  iii,  Pindar  tells 
how  Heracles  brought  the  olive  from  the  Hyperborean  land  to  Olympia.  But 
as  Karl  Fehr,  Die  Mythen  hei  Pindar  (Zurich,  1936),  37-39,  has  shown,  this  is 
a  poetic  invention  by  Pindar.  On  the  question  of  the  priority  of  the  Pythian 
and  the  Delian  versions  of  the  Hyperboreans,  see  Macurdy,  op.  cit.  (note  46), 
199f,  following  Daebritz  in  P.-W.-K.,  R.E.,  s.  v.  Hyperboreer.  If  one  accepts 
the  statement  of  the  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  the  Delian  version  ought  to 
be  the  older. 

59  This  is  clearly  the  view  of  Allen,  Halliday,  and  Sikes,  op.  cit.  (note  50), 
191-196. 

60  On  this  short  Hymn  to  Apollo,  see  E.  Wolff,  Hermes  Lxviii  (1933),  128, 
who  believes  that  such  praise  of  Apollo  implies  equal  praise  of  his  mother  Leto. 
Josef  Kroll,  Theognis-Interpretationen,  Philologus  Suppb.  xxix.  Heft  1  (Leipzig, 
1936),  has  a  needlessly  long  discussion  (pp.  1-48)  of  these  verses. 

"  The  poet  appeals  to  Apollo,  as  son  of  Leto,  for  favor  in  his  lay  and  to 
Zeus  likewise.  He  is  asking  for  a  happy  life.  I  follow  Nilsson,  Wilamowitz, 
and  others,  who  derive  the  worship  of  the  Delian  Apollo  from  Asia  Minor  (see 
note  72).  Since  Leto  in  the  Iliad  is  thoroughly  pro-Trojan,  like  Apollo,  and 
greatly  devoted  to  Apollo  and  Artemis,  it  seems  likely  that  Leto's  close  asso- 
ciation with  Apollo  in  this  poem  is  the  same  as  in  vv.  1-10.    Hence  I  take  this 
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and  very  probably  in  757-768.^^  fact,  only  one  allusion 
is  made  to  the  Delphic  god,  when  the  poet  says  that  the 
ambassador  to  Pytho  must  be  wholly  upright,  neither  adding 
to  nor  subtracting  from  the  Pythia's  utterances.^^  We  are 
hereby  reminded  of  a  much  later  but  similar  religious  pro- 
nouncement.^^ That  this  was  a  life-principle  of  Theognis  is 
shown  by  the  following  distich : 

et/xt  Trapa  arddfjirjp  bpBbv  bbbv,  ovderepcoae 
Kkivbixevos.    XPV  J^P  m'  aprta  iravra  voetv. 

to  be  the  Delian  Apollo.  Nilsson,  Wilamowitz,  and  Poulsen  regard  Aarw 
(At/tco)  as  of  Lycian  origin  (of.  Lyc.  lada). 

E.  Bethe,  "Das  archaische  Delos  und  Sein  Letoon,"  Hermes  lxxii  (1937), 
190-201,  gives  an  instructive  summary  of  the  excavations  and  interpretations 
of  the  French  archaeologists  in  Delos  as  they  have  been  published  in  B.C.H. 
XL VIII  (1924)  and  following  volumes.  A  brief  report  of  Bethe's  paper  is  much 
in  point  here.  In  1929,  Vallois  uncovered  the  small  archaic  temple  of  Leto 
and  located  the  spot  where  the  sacred  palm  stood.  The  sacred  lake  was  like- 
wise identified.  These  localities  take  us  back  to  the  most  remote  period 
(Mycenaean  or  Minoan)  in  the  history  of  the  island.  The  approach  to  the 
Letoon  was  flanked  by  eight  lions  sitting  on  their  haunches  along  a  terrace. 
They  were  made  of  Naxian  marble,  in  work  of  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
B.C.  See  P.  Roussel,  Delos  (Paris,  1925),  PI.  iii.  Apollo's  altar  had  a  central 
location,  and  here  the  festival  in  honor  of  the  god  took  place.  It  was  famous 
in  antiquity  and  was  a  "horned  Altar,"  of  the  kind  we  find  so  often  represented 
in  Minoan-Mycenaean  cult  practices.  The  most  common  designation  was 
6  kv  Ar]\(a  /Scojuos,  but  it  was  likewise  called  6  Kepanvos  jScoyuos,  or  6  Keparojv.  It 
was  located  near  the  Inopus  river  and  the  sacred  lake,  as  Vallois  has  shown. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Odyss.  vi  162  {(ftoivi^  'AttoXXcows  irapa  ^oip.Qi)  and  frequently 
in  later  times.  Cf.  Hymn  to  Apollo  18f;  Callim.  Hymn  ii  58  and  iv  309-322; 
Ovid,  Her.  xxi  100:  Plutarch,  Moral.  983  E,  Theseus  21.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  after  the  Athenians  had  reorganized  Apollo's  festival  in  426  b.c.  the 
sacred  palm  was  changed  to  the  olive;  see  Vallois,  B.C.H.  xlviii  (1924),  437. 

An  impressive  temple  was  not  built  to  Apollo  before  179  B.C.,  but  there 
was  a  temple  made  of  poros  stone  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  (first  half),  but 
probably  not  earlier  than  that.  For  Leto,  see  further  Bethe,  "Leto  auf  Delos," 
Hermes  lxxi  (1936),  351-362. 

62  In  Iliad  i  601-604,  Apollo  and  the  Muses  furnish  music  for  the  assembled 
gods.  In  the  present  poem,  Apollo  is  associated  with  the  lyre  and  flute.  We 
have  seen  that  music  was  prominent  on  Delos. 

63  See  vv.  805-810.  For  the  metaphors  used  here  cf.  543f,  945f.  Observe 
that  in  805-810  the  address  to  Cyrnus  occurs. 

64  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  xxii  18f. 
66  Vv.  945f;  cf.  543f. 
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Now  Delphi  had  been  overawed  by  the  enormous  wealth 
of  Alyattes,  Croesus,  and  others. The  oracle  had  been  bribed 
by  Persia  also,  and  it  often  wavered.  In  contrast  to  the 
Delphic  shrine,  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  on  Delos  was  poor 
indeed.  Its  only  important  contribution,  as  we  have  seen, 
came  yearly  from  the  Hyperboreans.  Delos  had  stood  con- 
sistently not  for  wealth,  but  for  the  joy  of  the  choral  dance, 
for  the  festive  spirit,  good  cheer  and  good  health.  Such  is  the 
picture  we  get  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  B.C.  This  is 
one  reason,  at  least,  for  the  strong  allegiance  to  the  Delian 
god  that  is  revealed  by  Theognis  and  his  almost  total  silence 
regarding  Delphi. 

But  there  is  a  second  reason,  which  is  probably  the  result 
of  cultural  sympathies.  The  Megarian  people,  being  of  strong 
Dorian  extraction,  undoubtedly  worshipped  the  Dorian  Apollo 
of  Delphi.  This  is  easily  demonstrated  by  an  examination  of 
the  cults.^^  The  Pythian  Apollo  was  worshipped  in  the  Me- 
garian colonies,  as  well.^^  But  the  Apollo  of  Asia  Minor,  also, 
is  found  in  several  of  these  cults  in  his  function  as  Divine 
Protector  {TrpoaraT'qs  or  TrpoaTaTrjptos) ,  and  in  this  office  his 
mother  and  sister,  Leto  and  Artemis,  were  closely  associated 
with  him.^*^    He  was  likewise  the  special  patron  of  Alcathous, 

66  For  Alyattes,  Herod,  i  25;  for  Croesus,  Herod,  i  46-54;  for  Gyges,  Herod. 
I  13f,  25,  50f;  for  Midas,  Herod.^  i  14.  We  are  told  that  Croesus  regarded 
Apollo  more  highly  than  any  other  of  the  oracles  he  consulted  (Herod,  i  92). 
But  when  the  Persians  entered  Phocis  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  they 
planned  to  plunder  Delphi's  rich  shrine  (Herod.  Viii  33,  35).  Thereupon  they 
were  repulsed  by  supernatural  power  (Herod,  viii  36-39).  The  epithet  fre- 
quently applied  to  Apollo's  shrine  is  irLOJv:  so  in  Theogn.  808.  Xerxes  wished 
to  plunder  Delphi  for  its  great  wealth,  particularly  for  the  fabulous  offerings 
of  Croesus  (Herod,  viii  35f). 

67  Theognis'  outspoken  pronouncements  against  excessive  wealth  are  seen 
in  vv.  699-718,  lll7f  particularly,  but  there  are  many  other  examples.  In 
151-154,  we  are  told  that  6\^os  becomes  Kopos,  which  results  in  v^pLs.  Horace, 
Odes  I  31,  reproduces  the  spirit  of  Theognis  perfectly. 

68  See  Highbarger,  op.  cit.  (note  38),  32-37;  Hanell,  op.  cit.  (note  46),  83-91. 

69  See  Hanell,  op.  cit.  164-174. 

70  Highbarger,  op.  cit.  (note  38),  3 If. 
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the  reputed  first  settler  in  Megara.'^^  Consequently,  in  The- 
ognidea  773-782,  Apollo  is  invoked  to  protect  Megara  from  the 
Medes,  which  means  that  the  appeal  was  made  to  him  as 
TTpoaTCLTiqs  or  TTpoaraTrjpLos.  His  assistance  rendered  to  Alca- 
thous  while  building  the  walls  of  Megara  is  here  emphasized. 
If  the.  Apollo  of  Delos  originated  in  Asia  Minor,  as  some 
authorities  believe, the  several  relationships  mentioned  above 
are  seen  to  be  wholly  rational. 

Theognis  evidently  felt  closely  drawn  to  the  Delian  Apollo. 
The  first  bit  of  evidence  is  found  in  Theognidea  1-10,  where 
in  his  invocation  of  his  patron  god,  the  poet  describes  with 
strong  emotion  and  vivid  detail  the  birth  of  Apollo  by  the 
sacred  lake  on  Delos. But  verses  255f  are  of  particular 
interest : 

KdWiaTov  TO  diKaLOTaTov,  \Qi(ttov  5'  vyLaiveiv 
irprjyiJLa  8e  TepirvoTaTOV,  rod  tls  epa,  to  ruxett'. 

Aristotle  called  this  distich  to  ArfKiaKov  eirlypaiiixa,'^'^  which  can 
only  mean  that  Theognis  composed  a  short  poem  on  the 
subject  of  justice,  good  health,  and  love,  and  dedicated  it  as 
an  offering  in  honor  of  his  god  on  the  island  of  Delos,  either 

"1  See  note  46.  The  name  Alcathous  is  probably  Phrygian:  Highbarger, 
op.  cit.  80,  note  49. 

^2  Wilamowitz,  Hermes  xxxviii  (1904),  575  ff,  Nilsson,  Griechische  Fesle 
(note  52),  102,  Mommsen,  Philologus  xx  (N.S.),  433-458,  all  accept  the  eastern 
origin  of  Apollo.  This  view  maintains  that  Apollo  came  from  Asia  Minor  to 
the  islands  and  then  to  Greece  proper.  Nilsson,  following  Wilamowitz,  be- 
lieves that  Leto  originated  in  Asia  Minor.    See  also  note  61  above. 

In  view  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  19-50,  and  the  great  prominence  of 
Apollo  worship  in  Miletus,  Magnesia,  and  the  Troad,  it  seems  necessary  to 
accept  the  arguments  of  Wilamowitz  and  Nilsson.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
Delian  Apollo  was  established  on  the  island  in  early  times.  See  note  61  above, 
and  Laidlaw,  op.  cit.  (note  49),  23-45,  for  a  partial  summary  of  the  early  evi- 
dence. In  the  Iliad,  Apollo  is  always  a  god  of  the  Troad,  never  a  friend  of  the 
Greeks. 

^3  The  location  of  this  lake  has  been  identified  as  in  the  district  of  the  Inopus: 
see  note  61  above.  It  was  famous  in  literature:  Aesch.  Eum.  7;  Herod,  ii  170; 
Eurip.  Ion  161,  I.T.  1103,  etc. 

""^  Arist.  Nic.  Eth.  i  9;  cf.  Eud.  Eth.  i  1.  For  the  Letoum,  see  note  61  above. 
On  the  distich  see  further,  Hudson-Williams,  The  Elegies  of  Theognis  (note  9), 
256f,  Appendix. 
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in  the  temple  of  Leto  or  Artemis.  We  know  that  in  antiquity 
poems  were  often  presented  as  gifts  to  persons, and  we  are 
informed  that  Pindar's  seventh  Olympian  ode  was  copied  in 
letters  of  gold  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Athena  at 
Lindus  on  the  island  of  Rhodes. '^^  A  tradition  is  also  pre- 
served to  the  effect  that  Homer  once  visited  Delos  and  there 
recited  in  public  the  present  Hymn  to  Apollo,  whereupon  the 
Delians  recorded  the  poem  and  placed  it  as  an  offering  in  the 
temple  of  Artemis. 

The  evidence  offered  in  the  preceding  pages  appears  suffi- 
cient to  show  why  the  Delian  Apollo  should  be  invoked  to 
save  Megara  from  the  Medes.  This  evidence  is  supported 
by  the  course  of  events  that  preceded  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
which  was  fought  late  in  September  of  490  B.C.  When  the 
Persians,  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  began  their  second 
attempt  to  invade  Greece,  they  again  came  by  sea.  Setting 
out  from  Samos  they  passed  Icaria  and  moved  onward  through 
the  islands  to  Naxos.  The  Naxians  fled  to  the  mountains  in 
great  fear,  while  the  Persians  enslaved  those  left  behind  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  city  and  its  shrines.  Thence  they  con- 
tinued their  journey  through  the  islands.  Meanwhile  the 
inhabitants  of  Delos  were  abandoning  their  homes  in  flight 
to  Teos.'^^  But  Datis  would  not  permit  his  ships  to  anchor 
at  Delos,  causing  them  to  stop  at  Rheneia,  which  was  not 
far  away.  Then  dispatching  a  herald  to  the  terror-stricken 
Delians,  Datis  assured  them  that  neither  he  nor  the  Great 
King  planned  to  do  any  harm  to  them  or  to  their  island. '^^ 

75  See  Pindar,  01.  xi  (x)  8;  xiii  36;  Isth.  iv  (viii)  18. 

7^  See  Gildersleeve,  Pindar:  The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes,  184. 

77  Certamen  Homeri  et  Hesiodi  315-321.  According  to  the  schol.  on  Pindar, 
Nem.  II  1,  Philochorus  quoted  three  Hnes  from  Hesiod  which  stated  that  Homer 
and  Hesiod  together  composed  hymns  for  the  chorus  honoring  Apollo  on  Delos. 
Whatever  may  be  the  final  value  that  can  be  given  to  such  traditions,  they  record 
the  belief  at  least  that  poets  were  accustomed  to  honor  the  Delian  Apollo  with 
their  compositions. 

78  When  the  Persians  were  threatening  Delphi  after  the  battle  of  Thermop- 
ylae, nearly  all  the  Delphians  fled  from  their  city:  Herod,  viii  36. 

79  Herod,  vi  97. 
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It  was  probably  religious  awe  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  that 
restrained  Datis.^°  In  fact,  Datis  made  a  generous  offering 
of  frankincense  on  Apollo's  altar,^!  and  then  withdrew  his  host 
toward  Eretria  on  the  island  of  Euboea.^^  Whatever  may  be 
the  explanation  of  Datis'  strange  reserve,  the  fact  remains 
that  Delos  was  untouched  by  the  Persians  throughout  the 
entire  war.^^  The  island  itself  maintained  a  neutral  policy. 
Immediately  after  Datis'  withdrawal,  an  earthquake  was  said 
to  have  rocked  Delos, an  event  that  was  interpreted  as  an 
omen  cf  dreadful  things  that  were  to  be.^^  Delos  proved  to 
be  the  center  of  courage  for  the  Greeks,  and  this  characteristic 
was  prophetic  of  the  future  of  the  island,  which  was  destined 
to  be,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  center  of  a  still  more 
famous  Confederacy.^^ 

As  the  Persians  moved  onward  through  the  islands  they 
demanded  hostages  of  the  Greeks.  Eretria  was  finally  be- 
sieged for  six  days.  But  on  the  seventh  day  the  city  was 
betrayed  to  the  enemy  by  two  distinguished  citizens.  It  was 
pillaged  and  its  shrines  were  burned.    After  a  short  delay  the 

80  Herodotus  {I.e.)  thought  that  the  Persians  saw  in  Apollo  and  Artemis  the 
counterparts  of  their  own  deities,  Mithra  and  Mah.  But  Laidlaw,  op.  cit. 
(note  49),  60f,  has  suggested  that  Datis  either  wished  to  appease  Apollo  or  gain 
the  good  will  of  his  Ionian  sailors;  and  Hippias,  too,  who  was  with  him,  might 
have  used  his  influence. 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  during  his  third  tyranny  (540-539  B.C.),  Pisi- 
stratus  purified  Delos  (Herod,  i  64).  This  he  did  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the 
Delian  Amphictyony  and  to  appear  as  a  leading  Ionian  in  the  attempt  to  domi- 
nate the  Cyclades.  Polycrates  of  Samos  was  also  ambitious  for  Aegean  con- 
trol, and  offered  Rheneia  to  Apollo  (Herod,  iii  39f).  Aesch.  Persae  205f,  502- 
505,  shows  the  importance  of  Apollo.  For  an  instructive  study  see  I.  M. 
Linforth,  "Greek  Gods  and  Foreign  Gods  in  Herodotus,"  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.  in 
Class.  Phil.  IX  (1926),  1-25,  201-243. 

81  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when  the  Persian  fleet  was  withdrawing  to 
Asia,  Datis  deposited  in  Apollo's  temple  on  Delos  a  statue  of  the  god  that  had 
previously  been  carried  away  by  one  of  the  Phoenician  ships  from  Delium  in 
Boeotia.    After  twenty  years  the  statue  was  restored  to  Delium:  Herod,  vi  118. 

82  Herod,  vi  95-98.  The  Persians,  for  some  reason  unknown,  suddenly 
changed  their  original  plan. 

83  Aesch.  Persae  885. 

84  Herod,  vi  98.    Herodotus  had  visited  Delos:  vi  119;  vii  129. 
8B  Sec  P.  Rousscl,  Delos,  colonie  alhenienne  (Paris,  1917). 
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Persians  moved  northward  between  the  Attic  coast  and 
Euboea,  with  Hippias,  exiled  son  of  Pisistratus,  leading  them 
to  Marathon.  Thus  Athens  and  Megara  were  saved  for  the 
present,  at  least. 

The  events  centering  in  Delos,  as  recited  above,  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  490  B.C.;  and  it  is  to  these  events  that  Theog- 
nidea  773-782  relate,  as  I  shall  now  attempt  to  prove.  The 
spring  festival  of  Apollo,  mentioned  in  verses  777-779,  has 
already  been  described. The  folly  (d0pa(5tr/j^)  and  the  deadly 
sedition  {uraaLv  .  .  .  \ao(f)d6pov)  of  the  Greeks,  mentioned  in 
verses  780f,  were  particularly  conspicuous  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon. For  at  this  time  the  very  name  of  the  Persians 
inspired  fear  in  the  Greeks. In  fact,  it  was  not  until  482 
B.C.  that  the  Greeks  presented  a  united  front  against  Persia. 
The  victory  at  Marathon  had  been  a  signal  Athenian  triumph. 
In  the  expedition  of  490,  the  Persians  definitely  relied  upon 
internal  discord  (crrdcrts)  in  Greece  to  aid  their  cause. Fur- 
thermore, Theognis  could  easily  have  learned  the  Persian  plan 
of  490,  since  an  earlier  attack  upon  Naxos — which  was  the 
first  island  that  Persia  planned  to  conquer — had  been  un- 
successful, and  the  Persians  were  compelled  to  return  home.^^ 
This  was  in  499. 

See  above,  pp.  101-4. 
8^  See  Lysias  (?)  ii  21f.    Miltiades  argued  that  if  the  Athenians  did  not 
attack  the  Persians  at  once  (that  is,  at  Marathon),  crrao-ts  would  take  possession 
of  them:  Herod,  vi  109,  5.    This  tendency  to  crrdcris  was  emphasized  by  Mar- 
donius  in  the  council  held  by  Xerxes:  Herod,  vii  9. 

88  Herod,  vi  113,  3;  cf.  Aesch.  Persae,  passim.  As  Eduard  Meyer,  op.  cit. 
(note  5),  has  pointed  out,  the  Greeks  encountered  in  the  Persians  a  people 
wholly  different  from  any  they  had  ever  met  before. 

89  Herod,  vii  145f :  envoys  were  sent  to  form  alliances.  But  even  so,  many 
still  refused  to  serve  under  Sparta. 

90  Cf.  M.  Rostovtzeff,  A  History  of  the  Ancient  World,  Vol.  I:  The  Orient 
and  Greece,  255.    See  note  4. 

91  If  Naxos  was  taken,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  conquer  Paros,  Andros, 
and  other  islands  of  that  group.  Afterward  Euboea  could  be  reduced  with 
100  ships.  Such  was  Aristagoras'  plan:  Herod,  v  31.  But  Darius  promised 
that  twice  the  number  of  ships  would  be  ready  in  the  following  spring:  Herod. 

V  32.  The  expedition  led  by  Aristagoras  and  Megabazus  was  unsuccessful: 
Herod,  v  28-34.    Nevertheless,  the  Naxians  did  not  forget  this  siege:  Herod. 

VI  96. 
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Now  the  expedition  of  490  was  intended  to  punish  Athens 
and  Eretria  for  the  aid  they  had  given  the  Greek  cities  during 
the  Ionian  revolt.  But  if  Attica  should  be  invaded,  then 
Aegina,  Salamis,  and  Megara  would  surely  be  lost.  Such  is 
the  argument  that  Themistocles  later  presented  during  the 
debate  held  to  determine  the  place  where  the  Greeks  should 
meet  the  Persians  in  the  naval  battle  that  finally  took  place 
at  Salamis. ^2 

Megarian  territory  was  invaded  only  once  during  the  war. 
This  occurred  before  the  battle  of  Plataea,  and  just  before 
Mardonius  withdrew  to  Boeotia  after  he  had  pillaged  Attica. 
Herodotus'  account  of  the  incident  is  summary, but  Pau- 
sanias  has  preserved  a  detailed  and  picturesque  record. 
Mardonius  had  entered  Megaris  and  his  cavalry  seized  the 
opportunity  of  plundering.  In  later  times  a  legend  grew  up 
about  the  event,  which  told  how  Artemis  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Megarians  as  the  Persians  were  pressing  them  hard  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Pagae.  The  goddess  confused  and  routed 
the  invaders;  and  because  they  had  been  miraculously  saved, 
as  they  believed,  the  Megarians  afterward  dedicated  a  temple 
to  Artemis  as  Savior.  It  was  a  center  of  interest  in  Pausanias' 
day. 

4.  If  Theognidea  773-782  refer  to  events  of  480  or  479  B.C., 
as  some  hold,  why  was  Artemis,  rather  than  Apollo,  regarded 
as  the  Savior  of  the  Megarians  in  this  grave  crisis?  This 
paper  has  argued  that  Theognis  was  born  probably  not  later 
than  580  B.C.  But  if  verses  773-782  were  composed  in  the 
spring  of  490,  then  Theognis  must  have  attained  an  advanced 
age,^^  which  is  not  at  all  unlikely.    For  in  his  elegies  he  fre- 

92  See  Herod,  viii  49f,  60.  Some  urged  that  they  fight  the  Persians  off  the 
Peloponnesus,  leaving  the  Athenians,  Aeginetans,  and  Megarians  to  defend 
their  own  territories:  Herod,  viii  74. 

93  Herod,  ix  12-15. 

94  Paus.  I  40,  44.  For  the  time  of.  Grundy,  The  Great  Persian  War  448f. 
The  epithet  given  to  Artemis  was  Zcbreipa.  See  Highbarger,  op.  cit.  37.  This 
epithet  corresponds  closely  with  that  implied  of  Apollo  in  Theogn.  773-782. 
Theognis  nowhere  alludes  to  this  event. 

9!^  Cf.  Bessie  Ellen  Richardson,  Old  Age  among  the  Ancient  Greeks  (Baltimore, 
1933),  222. 
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quently  speaks  of  old  age  not  only  as  approaching,^^  but  in 
terms  that  show  his  dread  of  it.  Old  age  is  destructive,  he 
declares;  it  spoils  beauty  and  brings  gray  hair;  it  is  near 
to  death. Such  statements  are  indefinite,  of  course,  but 
their  frequency  would  seem  to  be  significant.  We  know  that 
longevity  during  the  sixth  century  B.C.  and  the  early  fifth  was 
rather  common  in  Greece. Solon,  Xenophanes,  Anacreon, 
and  Simonides,  contemporaries,  either  older  or  younger,  of 
Theognis,  are  said  to  have  lived  from  eighty-five  to  one 
hundred  years.  The  dates  adopted  for  Theognis  in  this  paper 
would  give  him  a  life  of  at  least  ninety  years.  Unfortunately 
we  have  no  facts  at  present  whereby  we  can  decide  the  matter 
more  definitely.  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  elegies  them- 
selves that  Theognis  was  older  than  Simonides. At  any  rate, 
the  life-span  I  have  adopted  is  well  outside  the  realm  of  myth 
or  legend  ^"^^  and  within  historical  probability.  For  Cicero's 
famous  essay  was  written  to  prove,  in  part  by  historical 
examples,  that  even  in  extreme  old  age  the  mental  powers,  as 
likewise  the  physical,  may  still  be  vigorous.  Cicero  found 
this  to  be  true  for  Greeks  and  Romans  alike. 

reverses  272,  527,  728,  1132. 

97  Verses  272,  527,  728,  1132. 

98  Verses  174,  101  If. 

99  Verse  768. 

100  See  Richardson,  op.  cit.,  215-230. 

101  Theognis  addresses  Simonides  in  two  long  poems.  In  the  first  (vv.  467- 
496)  he  discusses  the  proper  way  to  conduct  a  banquet,  with  which  cf.  Xenoph., 
fr.  1.  In  the  second  (vv.  667-082),  he  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  ship  of  state, 
and  describes  his  own  sorry  condition.  Both  poems  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  older  man's  counsel  to  a  younger  writer.  If  that  is  the  case,  then, 
since  Simonides  was  born  in  556/5  B.C.,  Theognis'  birth  must  have  been  earlier 
than  Ol.  59.    See  notes  23f  above. 

102  poj-  idealization  of  youth  and  deathlessness,  see  Richardson,  op.  cit. 
59-71. 

103  See  the  edition  of  Cicero,  de  Senectute,  by  Frank  Gardner  Moore  (New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  1903),  50-55,  for  a  good  list  of  such  long-lived 
persons.  Cf.  Jacoby,  Apollodors  Chronik  (note  25),  esp.  pp.  403-413,  for  the 
Greeks. 
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VIII.— The  Smooth  Breathing 

E.  H.  STURTEVANT 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 

There  are  today  two  wide-spread  opinions  about  the  pho- 
netic value  of  the  Greek  smooth  breathing.  Most  Hellenists, 
especially  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  ancient  gram- 
marians, regard  the  smooth  breathing  as  a  purely  negative 
sign  denoting  absence  of  aspiration.  On  the  other  hand  most 
Semitists  arid  a  few  Hellenists  suppose  that  the  smooth  breath- 
ing represents  a  glottal  stop  equivalent  to  Hebrew  aleph  and 
to  the  initial  sound  of  every  German  word  that  is  written 
with  an  initial  vowel.  Those  who  hold  the  latter  view  some- 
times argue  that  there  could  be  no  point  in  having  two  signs, 
one  to  indicate  the  presence  and  the  other  the  absence  of  a 
given  sound;  it  is  enough,  in  all  forms  of  alphabetic  writing, 
to  have  a  letter  for,  let  us  say,  the  sound  p,  and  the  mere 
absence  of  the  letter  denotes  the  absence  of  the  sound.  The 
argument  is  plausible,  and  it  can  be  met  only  by  considering 
the  history  of  the  signs  for  the  breathings.  But  before  we  do 
that  it  will  be  enlightening  to  examine  the  history  of  the 
opinion  itself  that  the  smooth  breathing  is  equivalent  to 
Hebrew  aleph  and  denotes  the  glottal  stop. 

Among  the  humanists  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were 
current  two  different  identifications  of  the  Greek  smooth 
breathing  with  Hebrew  sounds.  Johann  Reuchlin,  De  Rudi- 
mentis  Hehraicis  (1506),  says  early  in  the  first  book:  Ex  his 
(i.e.  the  Hebrew  vowel  letters — sic)  binae  produnt  aspirationes ; 
lenis  ut  He,  fortis  ut  Ileth,  sicut  apud  Graecos  dasia  et  psile. 
While  I  have  not  found  this  identification  anywhere  else,  it 
seems  likely  that  it  affected  the  interpretation  of  the  rival 
identification.  Certain  it  is  that  the  smooth  breathing  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  weaker  form  of  aspiration 
until  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  Seel- 
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mann,  Die  Aiissprache  des  Latein  nach  physiologisch-historischen 
Grundsdtzen  255  (1885),  was  clearly  influenced  by  this  idea. 
Today,  however,  all  are  agreed  that  there  is  no  evidence  any- 
where for  regarding  the  smooth  breathing  as  avSpiration,  either 
strong  or  weak.  We  shall  see  below  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
themselves  certainly  did  not  so  regard  it. 

More  frequently  the  humanists  identified  the  Greek  smooth 
breathing  with  Hebrew  aleph.  The  earliest  statement  to  this 
effect  that  I  have  seen  is  in  Theodore  de  Beze,  Alphabetum 
Graecum,  Cap.  1,  De  Literis  Graecis,  in  genere  (1554),  as  re- 
printed by  E.  Drerup,  Die  Schulaussprache  des  Griechischen 
1.160:  Aleph  non  est  vocalis,  sed  tenuissimae  aspirationis  nota, 
quae  cuiusvis  ex  quinque  vocalibus  sono  terminari  potest. 
Id  enim  valet  quod  apud  Graecos  tenuis  spiritus.  This  iden- 
tification has  been  repeated  in  numerous  Hebrew  grammars, 
and  it  is  still  assumed  with  complete  confidence  by  a  large 
proportion  of  Hebrew  scholars.  The  idea,  however,  was  slow 
in  making  its  way  into  Greek  grammar  and  it  has  never  been 
warmly  welcomed  there.  Buttmann,  Ausfuhrliche  griechische 
Sprachlehre  1.25  (1819)  accepts  it,  and  it  reappears  in  a  few 
recent  Greek  grammars,  where  it  is  obviously  taken  over 
from  the  phoneticians. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  smooth  breathing  with  Hebrew  aleph  was  accepted 
by  the  phoneticians.  Brii-cke,  Grundziige  der  Physiologie  und 
Systematik  der  Sprachlaute  9  (1856),  ascribes  the  doctrine  to 
the  Polish  scholar  Purkine,  who  published  an  article  entitled 
Badania  w  przedmiocie  fiziologii  mowy  ludzkiej  in  the  periodical 
Kwartalnik  naucowy  in  the  year  1836.  I  have  not  seen  this 
article,  and  therefore  I  must  quote  from  Briicke.    He  says: 

Ausser  diesen  Arten  des  Hauches  hat,  so  viel  ich  weiss,  Purkine 
zuerst  eine  andere,  den  leisen  Hauch,  unterschieden,  von  welchem 
er  glaubt,  dass  er  dem  Aleph  der  alten  semitischen  Sprachen,  dem 
spiritus  lenis  des  Griechischen,  dem  h  non  aspire  der  Franzosen  und 
dem  gelinden  h  am  Anfange  vieler  englischen  Worter  entspreche. 
Er  bezeichnet  ihn  naher  als  den  Hauch,  der  jedem  Vocale  vorher- 
geht,  welcher  mit  anfangs  offener  Stimmritze  gesprochen  wird. 
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The  final  sentence  as  well  as  the  inclusion  here  of  English 
and  French  h  along  with  the  Greek  smooth  breathing  and 
Hebrew  aleph  indicates  that  Purkine  was  not  describing  the 
glottal  stop,  but  the  smooth  attack  (leiser  Einsatz),  the  cus- 
tomary pronunciation  of  an  initial  vowel  in  English  and 
French.  Approximately  so  Briicke  seems  to  have  understood 
him  at  first;  for  in  the  first  edition  he  says,  after  discussing 
certain  ways  of  pronouncing  an  initial  vowel : 

.  .  .  oder  endlich,  man  kann  bei  sanftausfliessender  Luft  den 
Ton  allmahlich  entstehen  lassen,  und  dann  geht  ihm  ein  sehr  leises 
Gerausch  vorher,  das  die  Luft  beim  Ausfliessen  aus  der  Stimmritze 
macht,  ehe  die  Stimmbander  in  Schwingungen  gerathen  sind.  Dies 
ist,  wie  mir  scheint,  der  leise  Hauch  von  Purkine. 

Certainly  Alexander  Ellis,  The  Essentials  of  Phonetics  38-41 
(1848),  drew  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  soft  breathing  of 
Greek  and  English,  with  which  he  seems  to  have  identified 
Hebrew  aleph,  from  the  "brake"  (=  glottal  stop)  of  German, 
with  which  he  explicitly  identified  Arabic  hamza. 

As  early  as  1807,  however,  August  Matthia,  Ausfuhrliche 
griechische  Grammatik  18,  had  identified  the  rough  and  the 
smooth  breathing  respectively  with  German  h  and  initial 
glottal  stop.  In  his  second  edition  (1827,  p.  27)  he  contrasted 
the  French  treatment  of  initial  vowels  with  that  of  both  Greek 
and  German.  It  was  inevitable  that  this  notion  should  appeal 
to  scholars  of  German  speech,  and  I  suppose  that  we  may 
trace  to  Matthia,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  strangely  incon- 
sistent change  that  Briicke  introduced  into  the  second  edition 
of  his  book  (1876,  pp.  llf).  He  reprinted  without  change  his 
report  of  Purkine,  but  continued  as  follows: 

Beim  vocalischen  Anlaut  kann  man  plotzlich  und  ohne  alien 
vorhergehenden  Hauch  den  Ton  in  seiner  ganzen  Starke  erscheinen 
lassen.  Das  geschieht,  wenn  man  die  Stimmritze  vorher  ver- 
schliesst,  so  dass  die  Stimmbander  sofort,  wenn  sie  vom  Luftstrome 
durchbrochen  wird,  ansprechen.  Es  geschieht  das  im  Deutschen 
regelmassig  bei  jedem  rein  vocalischen  Anlaute.  Dieser  Stimm- 
ritzenverschluss  ist  das  Hamze  der  Araber,  und,  wir  haben  alien 
Grund  dies  vorauszusetzen,  auch  der  spiritus  lenis  der  Griechen; 
wenigstens  ist  es  der  spiritus  lenis  unserer  Schulaussprache. 
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In  the  same  year  in  which  Briicke's  second  edition  appeared, 
Eduard  Sievers,  Grundziige  der  Lautphysiologie  78  (1876),  de- 
scribed the  glottal  stop  and  continued :  und  dieses  ist  offenbar 
nichts  anderes  als  der  Spiritus  lenis  der  Griechen.  Sievers, 
however,  gradually  became  more  and  more  skeptical  in  this 
matter  and  finally,  in  Grundziige  der  Phonetik^  151  (1901),  he 
definitely  called  this  conception  of  the  smooth  breathing  false. 

In  the  meantime  Friedrich  Blass  had  inserted  in  the  third 
edition  of  Kiihner's  Ausfiihrliche  Grammatik  der  griechischen 
Sprache  1.66  (1890)  a  statement  that  the  smooth  breathing 
denoted  the  sound  of  Hebrew  aleph  and  the  German  glottal 
stop,  although  he  had  clearly  recognized,  Uher  die  Aussprache 
des  Griechischen^  91  (1888),  that  the  phrase  irvev^a  ^l\6v  could 
mean  nothing  but  lack  of  aspiration. 

Most  surprising  is  Hirt's  return  to  an  antiquated  opinion 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  Handbuch  der  griechischen  Laut- 
und  Formenlehre  90  (1912):  Der  Spiritus  lenis  bezeichnete 
wahrscheinlich  den  sogenannten  festen  Vokaleinsatz. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  rather  frequent 
interpretation  of  the  Greek  smooth  breathing  as  the  glottal 
stop  that  need  influence  us  one  way  or  the  other.  We  may 
turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  one  argument  alleged  in 
its  favor,  namely  the  presumption  that  a  sign  of  purely 
negative  value  must  always  have  been  unnecessary. 

The  early  history  of  the  signs  for  the  rough  and  smooth 
breathings  has  recently  received  exhaustive  treatment  by 
Bernhard  Laum,  Das  alexandrinische  A kzentuations system 
(1928),  and  for  this  reason  a  mere  summary  will  suffice  here. 

Several  early  forms  of  the  Greek  alphabet  employed  the 
letter  H  as  a  consonant  letter  similar  in  value  to  the  Latin  H, 
but  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet,  which  used  this 
character  to  denote  a  vowel,  everywhere  led,  sooner  or  later, 
to  its  loss  of  the  consonantal  function.  The  result  in  Athens 
and  in  many  other  places  was  that  aspiration,  although  pho- 
nemically  important  in  the  language,  was  not  denoted  in 
writing.    In  several  localities,  however,  notably  in  Tarentum 
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and  its  colony,  Heraclea,  the  first  half  of  the  old  consonantal 
H,  namely  h,  came  to  be  employed  in  this  value,  being  written 
on  the  line  like  any  other  letter. 

It  was  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  ^  who  adopted  this  sign 
for  grammatical  purposes.  He  did  not  use  it  wherever  the 
sound  occurred,  and  he  did  not  write  it  on  the  line  like  a  letter; 
he  merely  wrote  it  above  an  initial  vowel  when  he  wanted  to 
distinguish  between  two  words  that  would  otherwise  be  written 
alike;  he  wrote  OPOS  when  he  wanted  to  warn  readers  against 
pronouncing  bpos.  But  sometimes  he  needed  to  prescribe  the 
pronunciation  opos  instead  of  opos,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
employed  the  second  half  of  the  same  letter,  namely  -\. 

Although  the  later  grammarians  say  nothing  about  the 
employment  of  h  as  an  ordinary  letter  in  certain  early  dialects, 
they  do  explicitly  trace  the  breathings  to  the  two  halves  of 
the  letter  H,  and  they  prescribe  its  position  above  a  vowel 
letter.  They  do  not  tell  us  whether  Aristophanes  and  his 
immediate  successors  wrote  a  breathing  over  every  initial 
vowel,  but  we  now  know  from  the  literary  papyri  dating  from 
the  time  of  Aristophanes  to  about  300  a.d.  that  the  breathings 
were  not  written  consistently  in  this  period,  but  were  used 
chiefly  to  distinguish  between  pairs  of  words  otherwise  written 
alike  and  to  mark  the  beginnings  of  words  in  doubtful  cases.^ 
Particularly  significant  for  our  problem  is  the  fact  that  the 
rough  breathing  is  written  much  more  frequently  than  the 
smooth  breathing  during  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  period.^ 
It  is  not  until  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  that  manuscripts 
appear  with  all  breathings  marked. 

1  See  Laum,  op.  cil.  99-118,  128-34.  I  formerly,  The  Pronunciation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  157,  followed  Blass,  Aussprache^  90,  in  the  opinion  that  Aristotle, 
El.  Soph.  177b  3  ff,  referred  to  the  rough  breathing  when  he  said  that  a  Trapaurjixo. 
was  "now"  placed  beside  the  word  opos  or  opos.  Laum,  pp.  105f,  shows,  how- 
ever, that  Trapa(Tr]iJ.a  here  means  a  mark  in  the  margin  to  indicate  that  the 
passage  involves  a  grammatical  problem. 

2  See  Laum,  op.  cit.  327-452.  Cf.  Adolph  Wilhelm,  S.P.A.W.  1933,  Phil.- 
Hist.  Kl.,  835f,  on  the  occasional  use  of  breathings  and  accents  in  Pergamene 
inscriptions. 

3  See  Moritz  Rail,  Byzantinische  Zeilschrift  19.485. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  the  smooth  breathing  originally  had 
a  purely  negative  value;  it  indicated  the  absence  of  aspiration. 
The  pedantic  practice  of  medieval  scribes  and  modern  printers 
by  which  one  breathing  or  the  other  is  written  over  every 
initial  vowel  does  not  establish  a  presumption  that  ancient 
Greek  had  a  glottal  stop. 

While  Aristophanes'  use  of  the  sign  for  the  smooth  breathing 
does  not  give  us  any  positive  information  about  his  conception 
of  the  sound,  the  grammatical  use  of  the  word  \pi\bs  and  its 
derivatives  does  carry  a  clear  phonetic  implication.  These 
words  were  used  of  the  smooth  mutes  by  Aristotle,  who  says, 
Poetica  20.1456b.30— 2 :  ravra  be  <i.e.  rd,  (jTOLx^'la'>  5ta0epet 
axw^^f^'-^  "^^  ''"of  (TTOfxaTOS  kol  tottols  Kal  daavrrjTL  /cat  xpLKoTrjTL.  .  . 
There  seems  to  be  no  proof  that  these  words  were  used  of 
other  speech  sounds  before  Aristophanes.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  cited  by  scholiasts  as  authority  for  using  them  of 
vowels,  and  they  are  so  employed  outside  of  technical  gram- 
matical works  beginning  with  Polybius  10.47.10.  The  later 
grammarians  apply  them  also  to  p;  e.g.  Schol.  A  ad  //.  5.289: 
'ApLarapxos  \pLXoX  to  p  (in  TaXavptvov) .  The  mere  fact  of  this 
range  of  application  is  enough  to  prove  that  xpiXos  does  not 
mean  "preceded  by  a  glottal  stop";  for  no  one  supposes  that 
the  Greek  smooth  mutes  and  intervocalic  p  were  glottalized 
sounds. 

The  word  \pL\6s  itself,  moreover,  necessarily  means  "bare, 
without  something  which  might  naturally  accompany  it." 
When  contrasted  with  8aavs  it  must  mean  "without  that 
whose  presence  is  denoted  by  daavs.''  When  used  of  hills  or 
plains  it  means  "without  trees";  of  animals,  "without  hair" 
or  "without  feathers."  For  the  grammatical  use  of  the  words 
we  have  besides  a  precise  description  of  the  rough  and  smooth 
mutes  in  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  treatise  Ilept  aKovarccp  804b  8f , 
probably  to  be  ascribed  to  Straton,  head  of  the  Peripatetic 
school  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C.:  daaeXai  5'  elal  tQp 
(f)0)vcov  oaais  eao^dev  to  irvevjia  eWeoos  avveK^aWoiiev  ^tera  twv  (f)d6yycov, 
i/'tXtti  5'  elai  TOvvavTLOv  oaac  yiyvovTaL  x<^Pts  tV^  tov  irveufxaTOS  eK(3o\rjs. 
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It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Greeks  themselves 
thought  that  the  "smooth  vowels"  were  absolutely  initial  in 
their  respective  words ;  there  was  no  thought  of  another  sound 
that  alternated  with  aspiration  in  the  pronunciation  of  initial 
written  vowels. 

One  might  still  hold  that  the  Greeks  pronounced  an  initial 
glottal  stop  but  were  not  aware  of  the  fact.  This  is  the  case 
with  most  Germans  of  the  present  day,  although  qualified 
observers  are  agreed  that  a  written  initial  vowel  in  their 
language  is  preceded  by  a  glottal  stop.  I  do  not  know  that 
anyone  has  advanced  this  theory  in  regard  to  the  Greeks,  and 
it  v/ould  be  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  current  belief 
that,  when  the  Greeks  borrowed  a  Semitic  alphabet,  they 
necessarily  lost  the  consonantal  value  of  aleph,  since  they  had 
no  similar  sound  in  their  own  language.^  It  is  one  thing  for 
speakers  to  remain  ignorant  of  a  speech  sound  which  is  neg- 
lected by  the  established  orthographic  system,  and  quite 
another  for  bilingual  speakers  to  use  and  to  write  a  given 
sound  in  one  language  and  then  to  fail  to  notice  the  same  or 
a  similar  sound  in  their  second  language. 

The  strongest  evidence  against  assuming  an  initial  glottal 
stop  in  Greek  is  furnished  by  elision  and  related  phenomena  in 
Greek  of  all  periods.  The  German  initial  glottal  stop  prevents 
the  fusing  of  the  several  words  of  a  phrase  that  is  by  contrast 
characteristic  of  French  and  English.  Since  German  has  no 
initial  vowels,  there  is  no  tendency  to  elide  a  final  vowel 
before  an  initial  vowel  of  the  next  word,  as  in  French  Vhomme; 
and  for  the  same  reason  an  initial  vowel  cannot  be  attached  to 
a  final  consonant  of  the  preceding  word,  as  in  French  les 
hommes.  In  Greek,  however,  the  elision  of  short  final  vowels 
before  initial  vowels  is  common  from  Homer  down.  In  cer- 
tain cases  we  have  instead  contraction  of  initial  and  final 
vowel,  as  in  rovvavrlov,  oovep,  ayoj.    In  verse  we  must  often 

4  My  colleague,  Julian  J.  Obermann,  holds  that  Greek  alpha  originally  had 
the  syllabic  value  ['a],  but  that  theory  involves  difficulties  of  its  own  that  I 
cannot  discuss  at  present. 
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assume  shortening  of  a  long  final  vowel  before  an  initial  vowel. 
All  these  processes  would  be  impossible  if  a  glottal  stop  were 
present  before  the  initial  vowel.  The  only  possible  way  to 
rescue  the  theory  of  an  initial  glottal  stop  in  Greek  is  to 
assume  ad  hoc  the  loss  of  this  sound  after  a  vowel ! 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  rough  breathing  was  certainly 
present  in  many  Greek  dialects  but  that  it  nowhere  interfered 
with  elision.  In  German  initial  h  prevents  elision  just  as 
effectively  as  the  initial  glottal  stop;  if  Greek  was  unlike 
German  in  the  one  case,  why  may  it  not  have  been  in  the 
other?  To  this  I  would  reply  that  aspiration  and  the  glottal 
stop  are  very  different  sounds,  and  that  the  existence  of  elision 
before  aspiration  establishes  no  presumption  that  elision  is 
also  possible  before  the  glottal  stop.  The  only  way  to  establish 
that  thesis  is  to  find  a  language  in  which  elision  actually  occurs 
in  that  position.  Until  then  we  may  assume  that  Greek 
vowels  with  smooth  breathing  were  absolutely  initial. 
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IX. — Initial  Indo-European  y  in  Greek 

CHAUNCEY  E.  FINCH 

ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY 

It  is  well  known  to  students  of  comparative  philology  that 
initial  Indo-European  y  sometimes  appears  in  Greek  as  the 
spiritus  asper,  sometimes  as  ^.  On  the  one  hand  we  find  in 
Sanskrit  and  Greek  such  pairs  of  cognates  as  yakrt  and  rjirap, 
yas  and  6s,  yaj-  and  a^o/xat,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
yas-  and  ^eco  (from  ^^eaw),  yugam  and  ^vybv.  No  corresponding 
difference  in  treatment  of  the  initial  y,  however,  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  other  Indo-European  languages.  Beside 
Greek  ^vybv  and  ^Trap,  for  instance,  we  find  Latin  iugum  and 
iecur.  Gothic  juk  and  jer  are  related  to  Greek  ^vybv  and  copa, 
as  are  also  English  yoke  and  year.  No  entirely  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  conditions  governing  this  variation  in  Greek 
has  thus  far  been  given.  Some  philologists  have  maintained 
that  two  different  Indo-European  sounds  are  involved,  a 
spirant  and  a  semivowel,  the  former  of  which  becomes  ^  in 
Greek,  the  latter,  the  spiritus  asper.  Wright  rejects  this 
theory,  holding  rather  that  the  variation  in  Greek  is  due  to 
some  change  that  took  place  in  the  primitive  stage  of  the 
language  ^ — an  assumption  that  seems  more  tenable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  other  lan- 
guages of  the  Indo-European  family  reflect  no  such  variation. 

A  combination  of  Indo-European  d  and  y  regularly  gives  f 
in  Greek  either  initially  or  medially.  *eX7rt5tw  (the  root  *eX7rt5 
-|-  the  yejyo  suffix  that  appears  in  Sanskrit  lubh-ya-ti  -f  the 
personal  ending)  >  eXwl^o).  "^duvs  (cf.  Sanskrit  dydus)  >  Zeus. 
^aedLo/jLat  >  e^oyuat.  With  this  in  mind  Hirt,  after  stating  that 
Indo-European  y  in  the  initial  position  normally  becomes  the 

^  Joseph  Wright,  Comparalive  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language  (London, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1912),  74. 
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spiritus  asper  in  Greek,^  suggests,  "Vielleicht  ist  gr.  ^evyvv^xL 
=  1.  {a)djungo,  womit  das  ^  seine  Erklarung  gefunden  hatte."  ^ 
He  is  here  assuming  that  an  Indo-European  prefix  *ad  appears 
in  the  Greek  verb  with  zero  vowel  gradation.  Presumably  he 
would  argue,  on  the  basis  of  the  statement  quoted  above,  that 
the  noun  ^vyov  gets  its  ^  from  the  verb  form  ^evywixi  by  analogy. 
At  another  point  in  the  same  work,  however,  Hirt  indicates 
that  he  himself  is  somewhat  skeptical  about  the  soundness  of 
his  theory:  "Dass  das  ^  von  gr.  ^evyw/jn  auf  "^d-jug,  1.  adjungo 
zuriickginge,  ware  zu  erwagen,  ist  aber  nicht  wahrscheinlich."  ^ 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  suggest  that  Hirt  was  right 
in  considering  that  the  spiritus  asper  represents  the  normal 
phonetic  development  of  initial  y  in  Greek,  and  that  he  was 
also  right  in  his  theory  that  the  initial  f  of  Greek  words 
derived  from  roots  beginning  with  y,  comes  from  an  Indo- 
European  dy  combination.  The  present  writer,  however,  be- 
lieves that  the  d  has  a  different  source  from  that  assumed  by 
Hirt. 

In  the  Indo-European  pronoun  declension  the  nominative 
and  accusative  neuter  singular  unquestionably  ended  in  d,  as 
is  shown  by  such  forms  as  Sanskrit  tad,  Latin  quid,  aliud, 
Old-Irish  ed,  Gothic  pata,  English  that  (the  last  two  with  t 
from  Indo-European  d  by  Grimm's  law).  The  forms  ro,  rt, 
and  aXXo  doubtless  were  *ro5,  *ti5,  and  *dXXo5  in  primitive 
Greek.  Before  the  loss  of  this  final  stop  in  Greek,  d  and  l 
were  brought  into  juxtaposition  when  a  neuter  word  beginning 
with  L  was  used  in  the  nominative  or  accusative  singular  and 
preceded  by  the  definite  article,  as  in  the  case  of  *ro5  *Lvyov 
(cf.  Sanskrit  tad  yugam).  Since  the  article  in  Greek  was 
proclitic  and  the  two  words  were  pronounced  as  one  {^robiyyov) , 
we  should  expect  the  word  eventually  to  become  ro^vyov  (in 
later  times  written  ro  ^vybv)  by  the  rules  of  normal  phonetic 
development  pointed  out  above.    We  may  assume  that  al- 

2  Hermann  Hirt,  Indogermanische  Grammalik  i  (Heidelberg,  Carl  Winter's 
Universitatsbuchhandlung,  1927),  211. 

3  Ibid.  281. 
*  Ibid.  325. 
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though  the  5  of  the  article  disappeared  at  a  later  date  in  most 
instances,  it  left  its  trace  in  the  f  of  such  neuter  forms.  By 
analogy  ^  was  extended  to  the  other  cases  of  neuter  words  and 
to  related  masculine  and  feminine  nouns,  as  well  as  to  verbs 
and  other  parts  of  speech.  For  instance,  the  ^  of  ^evyvv^xi 
(from  ^levyvvixL),  according  to  this  argument,  comes  by  analogy 
from  ^vybv.  Possibly  some  lost  neuter  noun  in  primitive  Greek 
corresponding  to  yeast  in  English  gave  rise  to  the  initial  sound 
of  ^eco.  Significant  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the 
relative  pronoun  *i.os  {cf.  Sanskrit  yas),  which  would  very 
seldom  be  preceded  by  the  definite  article,  appears  in  classical 
Greek  as  os. 

In  the  case  of  such  neuter  nouns  as  rjirap  from  *t7]7rap  it 
seems  that  analogy  has  worked  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
that  the  spiritus  asper  comes  from  masculine  or  feminine  forms 
that  have  since  disappeared  from  the  language. 
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X. — Notes  on  the  Apparatus  of  Leo's  Edition  of  Persius 

DOROTHY  M.  ROBATHAN 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

Any  study  of  the  text  tradition  of  Persius  involves  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  three  basic  manuscripts,  Montpellier  125 
and  212,  and  St.  Peter's  H.36.  Since  these  manuscripts  had 
been  collated  individually  by  several  distinguished  scholars, ^  it 
might  be  assumed  that  the  apparatus  of  the  best  modern 
critical  edition  ^  could  be  depended  upon  to  give  an  accurate 
report  of  their  readings.  A  recent  collation  of  all  three  of 
these  codices  shows,  however,  that  conclusions  which  have 
been  based  upon  Leo's  apparatus  must  be  revised,  because  it 
has  many  important  omissions  as  well  as  incorrect  reports  for 
some  of  the  readings  given.  I  shall  take  up  each  of  these 
manuscripts  in  turn  and  indicate  the  additions  and  corrections 
which  should  be  made  in  order  to  have  a  more  accurate 
apparatus.^ 

To  begin  with  P  (Mont.  125),  the  most  erroneous  deduc- 
tions may  result  from  the  fact  that  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
differentiate  corrections  and  variants  added  by  a  second  hand, 
slightly  later  than  that  of  the  scribe,  from  those  of  a  humanistic 
annotator.  In  Leo's  apparatus  both  ^  are  called  P^.  In  study- 
ing the  relationship  between  P  and  the  A-B  type  of  manu- 
script it  makes  a  tremendous  difference  whether  the  alternative 
readings  were  added  in  the  eleventh  or  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

1  E.g.  Buecheler,  Owen,  Wheeler,  Beer,  etc. 

2  By  F.  Leo,  Berlin,  1910,  reprinted  in  1932. 

3  Some  of  these  readings  have  been  reported  by  Cartault,  who  collated  only 
P;  by  Owen,  and  Villeneuve,  who  collated  P  and  A;  by  Ramorino,  who  collated 
only  B.    Their  reports  are  cited  below. 

4  Owen  too  designates  them  all  as  P^  in  his  apparatus,  although  in  his  intro- 
duction (p.  vi),  he  indicates  that  the  manuscript  contains  two  hands  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  which  he  calls  P^  and  PS  respectively. 
Villeneuve  in  only  one  instance  {Sat.  ii  13)  ascribes  a  reading  to  m.rec. 
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Relying  upon  Leo's  report  I  had  concluded  ^  that  all  such 
variants  were  by  the  earlier  hand,  since  there  was  no  ascription 
to  m.  rec.  When  I  collated  the  manuscripts  myself,  however, 
I  found  that  the  following  readings  should  be  so  designated. 
They  are  thus  of  no  significance  in  studying  the  relationship 
of  the  early  manuscripts,  since  the  humanist  who  inserted 
them  had  obviously  culled  them  from  a  later  codex  of  the 
other  type:  i  119  men;  ii  13  namque  est;  ii  25  quam;  ii  53  levo; 
III  55  grandi;  ^  iii  94  palles;  v  84  hbuit;  v  150  deunces;  v  159 
arripit;  v  184  recutitaque;  v  191  hcetur;  vi  46  victis;  vi  48 
paria;  vi  56  virbi. 

Another  wrong  impression  is  created  by  the  fact  that  al- 
though Leo  sometimes  reports  an  individual  reading  by  the 
first  hand  where  it  has  been  corrected  by  (e.g.  i  6  examenve; 
I  93  didici),  he  often  fails  to  note  such  a  correction.  In  order 
to  give  a  complete  picture  there  should  be  added  the  following 
list  of  readings  of  the  first  hand  corrected,  not  by  the  scribe 
himself,  but  by  the  eleventh-century  hand  that  put  in  many 
of  the  schoHa:  ^  i  23  dicam  P  dicas  P^;  i  93  Atti  P  Attis  P^; 
I  106  ungis  P  ungues  P^;  11  30  lacibus  P  lactibus  P^;  11  54 
excutiat  P  excutias  P^  (O,  V);  iii  8  vilis  P  bilis  P^;  iii  32  hac 
P  hie  P2;  III  84  nihil  P  nil  P^  (V) ;  iv  26  errat  P  oberrat  P^  (V) ; 
V  31  subcinctus  {?)P  subcinctis  P^  (C) ;  v  181  nebula  P  nebulam 
P2  (C);  VI  12  quod  P  quid  P^  (C) ;  vi  55  Bobillas  P  bovillas 
P^  (C,  V) ;  VI  57  progenien  P  progenies  P^. 

It  is  important  to  note  also  that  this  same  hand  wrote  the 
choliambics  preceding  the  first  satire.  There  is  no  mention 
in  Leo's  edition  of  the  fact  that  these  lines  are  not  by  the  same 
hand  that  wrote  the  text.  In  fact  he  says  specifically:  Pro- 
logum  ante  primam  saturam  P  .  .  .  collocat,^  although  in  the 
apparatus  he  uses  P^  to  designate  this  same  hand.    Since  I 

5  In  some  observations  about  the  text  tradition  of  Persius  which  I  made  in 
Classical  Philology  xxvi  (1931).  284-301. 
^  Cartault  ascribes  iii  55  grandi  to  m.rec. 

^  The  letters  O,  V,  C,  where  they  occur,  indicate  that  Owen,  Villeneuve, 
Cartault  have  anticipated  me  in  this  report, 
8  Cf.  note  on  Prol.  1. 
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had  been  relying  upon  Leo's  edition,  it  was  a  surprise  to  learn 

that  some  one  else  had  anticipated  me  in  this  important  \ 

"discovery."  ^  i 

When  a  word  has  been  altered  by  erasure,  Leo,  relying  upon  ] 

Buecheler's  report,  sometimes  ascribes  the  change  to  the  : 

original  scribe  (p^),  e.g.  ill  68  quam;  sometimes  to  the  cor-  ' 
rector  (p^),  e.g.  iv  \9  i  hunc.    The  following  cases  of  erasure 

have  not  been  reported  at  all.    Since,  unlike  Buecheler,  I  am  I 

unable  to  differentiate  between  two  hands  when  the  eraser,  j 

not  the  pen,  is  the  instrument  used,  I  make  no  attempt  to  j 

assign  the  correction,    i  21  versus  P  versu  P^;  v  36  seposuit  I 

P  seposui  P-  (C) ;  v  171  aut  P  at  P- ;  vi  55  quae  P  que  P\  | 

Other  mistakes  in  Leo's  reports  of  P  which  do  not  fall  under 

the  previous  headings  are:^*^  I  34  vanum  (V) — no  erasure  in.  i 

the  letter  n,  ink  has  peeled  off ;  i  58  pinsit  P  vel  pinxit  P^  (V) ;  j 

I  101  lyncae  P  lyncae  P^  (C) ;  ii  10  patrus  (?)  P  (no  space  for  j 

u) ;  ^1  II  15  scancte  P  (C) ;  ii  26  obvium  P  (V,  C) ;  ii  75  admo-  | 

veant  {nt  could  not  be  mistaken  for  m  in  this  script) ;    iii  93  j 

luturo  P  loturo  P^- ;  v  16  ingenio  P  ingenuo  P^  statim  corr.  (C).  ! 

Turning  to  the  other  Montpellier  manuscript  (212),  known 

as  A,  which  represents  a  different  text  tradition,  we  find  that  j 

Leo's  apparatus  fails  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  this  im-  j 

portant  codex  too.    Since  A  is  so  closely  related  to  B  (St.  | 

Peter's  H.  36),  it  is  important  that  all  significant  agreements,  j 
particularly  in  error,  should  be  reported.  The  following  read- 
ings which  are  given  by  Leo  as  occurring  only  in  B,  I  found 
also  in  the  first  hand  in  A:  50  illas;  iii  22  fedelia;  iii  62 
perferat;  iii  80  Opsip;  iii  93  tibi  (V) ;  iv  5  caler;  iv  51  umera 
(V);  v  7  heUcone  om.  (V);  v  33  sparsis;  v  131  scutitet  m.  (V); 
V  141  obstet  (V);  vi  40  fenisicae;  vi  41  meride  (V);  vi  56 

manni  (V).  : 

9  Cartault,  Perse— Satires,  Paris  (2nd  ed.),  1929,  p.  5.  n.  2.  \ 
1"  V  and  C  refer  to  the  editions  of  Villeneuve  and  Cartault,  respectively.  | 
"  Cartault  reports  patruo.  ] 

12  The  long  cross-stroke  of  the  t  differentiates  it  completely.    The  second 
loop  of  the  m  is  rounded  and  curves  inward. 

13  Villeneuve  alone  has  reported  any  of  them;  and  he  has  omitted  some. 
1^  Villeneuve  reports  cales. 

i 

I 

I 
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Even  more  important  than  the  foregoing  list,  however,  are 
the  agreements  found  in  the  original  hand  in  both  A  and  B, 
which  have  not  been  reported  for  either,  although  they  deviate 
from  Leo's  text.^^  They  are:  Prol.  1  fronte;  10  ingeniique 
(V,  O) ;  I  5  praetulerunt  (V,  R) ;  I  38  e]ae  (R) ;  i  50  Qui 
(V,  R,  O);  I  84  quinti  pedum  (R) ;  i  92  decore  et;  i  99  bovis; 
I  122  tam  nilla  nulla  tibi  (R) ;  ii  45  sibra;  ii  75  admoneam 
(V,  R);  III  48  iuret  etenim;  ill  98  bobatur;  iii  105  igidas  (R); 
III  110  vicinis;  iv  3  quos;  iv  12  pede  om.  (V) ;  iv  25  cinus  (V) ; 

V  2  obtare;  v  34  ambigium;  v  92  rebello  (R) ;  v  148  exalet; 

V  149  quincimte;  v  162  cherestratur  (ceres.  B) ;  v  163  At  rodens 
(V) ;  v  186  grades;  vi  37  urget;  vi  50  oleu  marcocreasque ;  vi  63 
Pinguitur;  vi  73  vulne  (V). 

A  study  of  the  corrections  in  A  shows  that  there  are  two 
sets  to  be  differentiated:  the  first,  by  a  hand  coeval  with  the 
scribe;  the  second,  by  one  perhaps  a  century  later.  The 
earlier,  which  I  call  A^,  corrected  some  mistakes  in  copying 
and  changed  readings  which  were  obviously  errors  in  the 
manuscript  from  which  A  was  transcribed.  The  later  hand 
(A^)  put  in  variant  readings  from  a  manuscript  of  another 
type  (probably  of  the  "mixed"  tradition,  such  as  L),  with 
which  he  was  apparently  comparing  A.  These  later  readings, 
therefore,  have  no  significance  in  a  study  of  the  A-B  tradition 
and  might  perhaps  be  omitted  from  the  apparatus  completely. 
But  Leo,  by  inserting  a  few  of  them  and  attributing  them  to 
A^,  gives  the  erroneous  impression  that  those  few  were  put  in 
perhaps  by  a  contemporary  corrector  and  that  they  may  have 
been  variants  in  the  manuscript  from  which  A  was  copied. 
If  A^  is  to  be  included  at  all,  it  should  be  reported  completely 
and  differentiated  from  A^.  If,  for  example,  the  reading  of 
this  hand  is  to  be  given  for  Prol.  9,  then  the  corrections  by 
the  same  hand  for  Prol.  1,4,8,11  must  be  added.    In  the 

15  V  and  O  refer  to  Villeneuve's  and  Owen's  reports  on  A;  R  to  Ramorino's 
reports  on  B.  If  Ramorino  had  also  studied  A,  he  would  not  have  made  the 
following  unfair  criticism  of  the  scribe  of  B  in  connection  with  the  reading  of 
I  122:  quod  oslendit  quam  negligens  esset  scriha  huius  codicis. 
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first  satire  in  addition  to  the  two  readings  given  (i  36,57) 
there  are  25  others  by  A^.    And  so  on  through  the  six  satires. 

Corrections  of  and  additions  to  Leo's  reports  of  A  (exclusive 
of  A^)  are  as  follows:  ^  i  94  delphiN  {sic)  (V);  ii  13  expugnas 
(O) ;  II  22  clamaet  (O) ;  ii  45  deformare  A  defortunare 
II  75  a  templis;  iii  39  iuventi;  iii  75  clientis  A'^\  iii  80  figentes 
A  figentis  A'^\  iii  98  bobatur  (O) ;  ill  99  puluhereas  A ;  iii  105 
cales;  iii  116  fate  ^ ;  ira;  iv  2  pede  om.  (V) ;  iv  22  distincto  A 
discincto  A"^  (V);  iv  26  erat  A  errat  (V,  O) ;  v  58  putriset 
(V,  C);  V  68  eras  alt.]  eras;  v  70  temonoe  A  temone  A'^\  v  102 
arcitor  A  arator  yl^;  y  171  ferius  A  ferus  A-,  v  182  violes  A 
violas  V  186  grades  A  grandes  y  188  tilli  A  aUi  (V) ; 
VI  4  mat  rem  A  marem  A'^  (V) ;  vi  5  agitari. 

Since  B  had  been  more  carefully  collated  and  more  fully 
reported  than  A,  I  found  only  one  case  of  error  (none  of 
omission),  involving  a  reading  in  the  first  hand  in  B  which 
agrees  with  one  reported  as  occurring  only  in  A.^^  It  is  v  50 
imam}'^  There  are  also  fewer  other  corrections  to  be  made 
in  the  apparatus  for  B  than  for  its  brother.  I  have  noted 
the  following  mistakes:  I  3  turbe  B  turpe  B'^]  i  71  res;  i  106 
cedit;  i  131  in  abbato  (R) ;  iii  74  tenus  fensis  B  penu  defensis 
^2;  IV  42  preplemus  (R) ;  v  11  claso  (R,  V);  104  callo  B  cal*o 
5-;  VI  20  epta  (R). 

In  view  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  the  field  of  paleography,  especially  in  the  matter  of  differ- 
entiating hands,  it  is  unintelligent  to  use  as  the  basis  for  a 
modern  text  a  collation  made  in  1892,  however  accuratissime, 
as  Leo  assures  us  Buecheler's  study  of  P  was  made.  Further- 
more in  spite  of  the  close  relationship  between  A  and  B,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  no  scholar  in  recent  years  has  collated 
them  both.    Leo  used  Owen's  reports  on  A,  but  since 

16  There  is  no  hand  in  this  manuscript  corresponding  to  A^.  B^,  like  A^,  is 
that  of  a  contemporary  who  was  correcting  obvious  mistakes.  There  is  no 
indication  that  he  had  a  manuscript  of  another  type  from  which  to  insert 
variants. 

1^  Reported  also  by  Ramorino, 
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Wheeler's  collation  of  B,  made  in  1879,  appeared  out-of-date, 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  having  this  manuscript  re-examined 
before  he  brought  out  the  1910  edition.  This  task  was  under- 
taken by  the  Italian  scholar,  Giorgio  Pasquale.  The  great 
number  of  errors  and  omissions  in  Leo's  apparatus  results 
from  the  fact  that  no  single  scholar,  trained  in  methods  of 
paleography,  and  interested  in  establishing  the  text  of  Persius, 
had  ever  collated  the  three  basic  manuscripts. 


Addendum  to  Article  IV 

Tablet  I,  line  2^,  page  67,  additional  note. — I  now  think  that 
kooXlwv  may  represent  ko<^>  aXeiojv,  "knavish  tricks,"  a  rare  word 
(Dinarchus  Fr.  6.  8)  but  one  whose  existence  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
This  involves  an  ellipsis;  the  full  expression  of  the  thought  would 
be  fjLTjde  erepbv  tl  tcov  Ko^akeiCiv  TOL7]acjoaLV.  A  careless  writer  might 
easily  co-ordinate  erepov  tl,  kt\.,  with  \6yov  and  \l/7]4)OV,  forgetting 
that  kTri^r]Tr]GOiiUiv  was  not  suitable  with  the  third  object.  As  to 
the  form,  ^  might  have  been  omitted  out  of  sheer  carelessness. 
But  it  is  more  likely  that,  since  j6  was  already  used  as  an  equivalent 
for  Latin  v,  it  was  uttered  in  a  loose  bilabial  (not  labio-dental) 
manner  which  would  result  in  a  pronunciation,  between  vowels, 
not  very  different  from  that  of  English  w;  and  since  this  sound  is 
almost  inevitably  produced  in  rapid  utterance  of  oa,  the  difference 
between  o/3a  and  oa  would  be  slight.  Although  I  believe  this 
explanation  to  be  phonetically  sound,  I  have  found  no  parallel 
case.  But  Ko^aOos,  according  to  L.  and  S.,  occurs  in  a  list  of  cups 
(P.  London  1821,  362,  unpublished).  If  this  represents  KvaOos,  it 
illustrates  the  converse  phenomenon,  the  development  of  13  instead 
of  its  disappearance.  Another  voiced  consonant,  7,  often  dis- 
appears between  vowels  after  it  becomes  a  spirant,  and,  conversely, 
is  sometimes  developed  between  vowels  (Mayser,  Gram,  i  163-4). 
The  analogy  may  be  significant.    [C.  B.] 
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XI. — A  Prelude  to  Speech  in  Homer 
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BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

The  prelude  to  speech  under  discussion  appears  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  words  of  a  god  or  mortal,  who,  by  general  acceptance  or  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  enjoys  some  superiority  over  the  person 
addressed.  The  different  occurrences  of  the  formula  have  been  briefly 
analyzed,  and  the  real  or  apparent  exceptions  particularly  noted. 

Eleven  times  ^  there  occurs  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  the 
verse 

ev  T  apa  oi  4>v  x^'-P'-  ^'^os  r'  e^ar'  e/c  r'  ovofxa^ey 

and  in  thirty-two  additional  passages  ^  the  latter  half  of  it, 
eTTos  T  e4>aT  e/c  r'  ovo/jia^e,^  is  found.  Both  the  entire  verse  and 
the  half  verse  are  always  the  prelude  to  direct  address,^  and 
the  person  to  whom  the  speech  is  directed  is  mentioned  by 
name,  or  designated  by  some  such  term  as  'friend,'  'stranger,' 
or  the  like,  on  virtually  every  occasion.^ 

1  Z  253,  406,  H  232,  S  384,  423,  T  7,  ,3  302,  d  291,  k  280.  X  247,  o  530.  This 
verse  is  also  found  in  A  815  in  the  reading  of  Pap.  Genavensis. 

2  A  361,  r  398,  E  372,  Z  485,  H  108,  H  218,  297,  0  552,  $  356,  Q  127,  286, 
y  374,  8  311,  610,  e  181,  ^  254,  rj  330,  6  194,  k  319,  e  52,  o  124,  tt  417,  p  215, 
a  78,  163,  r  90,  402,  0  84,  167,  248,  287,  xp  96.  See  K.  F.  Ameis,  Anhang  zu 
Homers  Odyssee  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1879),  note  on  /3  302. 

3  Hermann  Jacobsohn,  "Zum  homerischen  'iiros  r  €0ar'  e/c  t  bvoixa^ev," 
Zeitschr.f.  vergleich.  Sprachforsch.  LXii  (1935),  132-140,  has  dealt  in  painstaking 
fashion  with  the  linguistic  and  grammatical  problems  connected  with  this 
ancient  formula  of  address.  He  is  especially  concerned  with  controversial 
discussions  bearing  on  the  precise  meaning  of  ovofxa^eiu  or  k^ovoixa^eiv,  on  the 
aorist  or  imperfect  value  to  be  assigned  to  the  tenses  employed,  and  on  the 
question  of  varepou  irporepov,  the  presence  of  which  he  denies  in  the  formula. 
One  is  a  little  puzzled  to  understand  the  basis  on  which  the  count  of  fourteen 
occurrences  for  the  Iliad  and  twenty  for  the  Odyssey  has  been  reached.  The 
traces  of  the  digamma  in  this  formulaic  verse  have  been  noted  by  Parry,  "The 
Traces  of  the  Digamma  in  Ionic  and  Lesbian  Greek,"  Language  x  (1934), 
125,  138. 

"  Cf.  Merry  and  Riddell,  Odyssey  (Oxford,  1886),  note  on  (3  302. 
*  The  exceptions  occur  in  E  248  (where  Aphrodite  speaks  to  Hera),  12  286 
(where  Hecuba  speaks  to  Priam),  0  248  (where  Eurymachus  addresses  the 
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There  appears  to  be  no  recognizable  difference  in  the  various 
situations,  nor  in  the  resulting  circumstances,  between  the 
passages  in  which  the  entire  verse  is  employed  and  those  in 
which  the  half  verse  alone  is  used,  except,  perhaps,  that  in 
the  latter  group  the  mood  of  the  speaker  is  not  infrequently 
indicated  in  the  words  which  fill  out  the  metrical  requirements 
of  the  first  feet  of  the  verse.^  In  attempting  to  assess  the 
significance  of  the  formula,  therefore,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  used  may  be  summarized  for  all  forty-three  occur- 
rences in  the  order  in  w^hich  they  are  found,  and  without 
dividing  the  categories  according  to  the  use  of  the  full  verse 
or  the  latter  half  alone,  though  that  fact  has  been  noted  in 
each  case.'^ 

A  very  brief  summary  of  the  significant  details  for  each 
passage  follows: 

1.  A  361.    Half  verse.    Thetis,  summoned  by*  her  son  Achilles, 
who  is  sorrowing  at  the  loss  of  Briseis,  addresses  him  in  words 

Ithacan  assembly),  in  every  one  of  which  the  identity  of  both  the  speaker  and 
the  person  or  persons  addressed  is  quite  clearly  known.  Also,  in  k  319  Circe, 
on  giving  the  draught  to  Odysseus,  fails  to  name  or  designate  him,  and  this  is 
the  only  passage  in  which  the  identity  or  supposed  identity  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed is  quite  unknown  to  the  speaker.  In  addition  Merry  and  Riddell 
name  e  181,  f  254,  p  215  as  exceptions,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  in  e  181  (where 
Calypso  speaks  to  Odysseus),  the  entire  following  verse  serves  as  a  term  of 
address;  in  f  254  Nausicaa  addresses  Odysseus  as  ^elve,  the  only  term  she  could 
well  use  at  that  stage  of  their  acquaintance;  and  in  p  215  Melanthius  designates 
Eumaeus  and  the  supposed  beggar  in  his  narrative  by  the  words  KaKos  KaKov 

6  E.g.  x^tpt  fJ-i-^  Karepe^ev  (compassion) ;  da/jL^rjaeu  r'  ap'  eireiTa  (astonish- 
ment);  Tov  p  "E/crop  evkvLTvev  (rebuke).  The  significant  element  of  emotion 
accompanying  the  formula  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  the  desirability 
of  examining  each  occurrence  suggested.  See  G.  M.  Calhoun,  "The  Art  of 
Formula  in  Homer,"  CP.  xxx  (1935),  223-225. 

^  The  formula  appears  to  find  a  ready  place  in  the  more  dramatic  incidents 
of  the  tale.  Thus  a  study  of  distribution  discloses  the  fact  that,  of  the  seven- 
teen occurrences  in  the  Iliad,  three  each  are  found  in  connection  with  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  the  deception  of  Zeus  by  Hera,  and  the 
making  of  the  arms,  two  in  connection  with  the  ransoming  of  the  body  of  Hector, 
while  the  other  six  are  more  widely  scattered.  While  some  grouping  is  also 
observable  in  the  Odyssey,  the  more  episodic  character  of  that  poem  renders 
them  less  significant. 
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of  comfort.  The  term  of  address  is  reKvov.  A  goddess  ad- 
dresses her  son,  a  demigod. 

2.  r  398.  Half  verse.  Helen,  in  awe  and  amazement,  addresses 
Aphrodite,  who  has  appeared  to  her  in  the  guise  of  an  aged 
wool  comber  of  Lacedaemon,  and  bidden  her  go  to  the  chamber 
of  Paris.  The  term  of  address  is  baijiovLi).  A  princess  of 
divine  ancestry  addresses  a  supposed  wool  comber.^ 

3.  E  372.  Half  verse.  Dione,^  in  Olympus,  addresses  her  daugh- 
ter Aphrodite  with  words  of  comfort,  when  the  latter  returns 
from  the  battle-field,  where  she  has  been  wounded  by  Diomedes. 
The  term  of  address  is  (l)i\ov  re/cos.  A  goddess  mother  addresses 
her  daughter,  a  goddess. 

4.  Z  253.  Whole  verse.  Hecuba  comes  to  greet  her  son  Hector, 
who  has  returned  to  Troy  to  induce  the  women  of  the  city  to 
pray  to  Athena;  and  she  addresses  him  in  words  of  astonish- 
ment, apprehension,  and  comfort.  The  term  of  address  is 
TeKvov.    A  mortal  queen  addresses  a  mortal  prince,  her  son. 

5.  Z  406.  Whole  verse.  Andromache,  in  her  parting  scene  with 
Hector,  addresses  him  in  words  of  supplication  and  pity.  The 
term  of  address  is  baLjibvie.  A  mortal  wife  addresses  her 
husband,  a  mortal. 

6.  Z  485.  Half  verse.  Hector,  at  the  close  of  the  parting  scene, 
addresses  Andromache  with  words  of  compassion  and  comfort. 
The  term  of  address  is  baiixovir].  A  mortal  husband  addresses 
his  wife,  a  mortal. 

7.  H  108.  Half  verse.  Agamemnon  addresses  his  brother  Mene- 
laus  with  words  of  friendly  rebuke  and  restraint,  when  the 
latter  is  about  to  engage  in  unequal  single  combat  with  Hector. 
The  term  of  address  is  yievekae  dioTpecfjes.  Agamemnon,  the 
leader  of  the  host,  a  mortal,  addresses  his  brother,  a  mortal. 

8.  S  218.  Half  verse.  Aphrodite,  acceding  to  the  request  of 
Hera  for  the  gifts  of  Love  and  Desire,  with  which  she  proposes 
to  deceive  Zeus,  grants  the  request  and  addresses  her  in  terms 

8  The  tone  of  Helen's  speech  (F  399-412)  leaves  little  doubt  that  she  pene- 
trates the  disguise  of  the  goddess.  So  far  as  the  formula  of  address  is  con- 
cerned, however,  the  relationship  of  the  two  must  be  accepted  as  they  have 
been  introduced.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  Aristarchus  rejected  T  396-418 
because  of  the  awkwardness  and  inconsistencies  of  the  recognition  scene.  The 
verses  are,  however,  usually  accepted  as  genuine.  See  Ameis,  Anhang  zu 
Homers  Ilias  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1896),  note  ad  loc. 

®  This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Iliad  in  which  Dione  appears. 

^0  Andromache,  with  the  authority  of  a  mother  protecting  the  life  of  her 
child,  speaks  as  one  demanding  a  right  rather  than  craving  a  boon. 
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of  friendship.  No  term  of  address  is  here  employed,  but  the 
identity  of  each  character  is  known  to  the  other.  A  goddess  \ 
addresses  a  goddess. 
9.  H  232.  Whole  verse.  Hera,  still  seeking  the  means  to  deceive 
Zeus,  addresses  a  request  to  the  reluctant  Hypnos,  whom  she 
presently  persuades  to  comply  with  her  wishes.  The  term  of 
address  is  '"^irve.  The  queen  of  the  gods  addresses  a  lesser 
deity. 

10.  H  297.    Half  verse.    Zeus,  beguiled  by  the  force  of  Love  and 
Desire,  with  which  Hera  has  approached  him,  addresses  her 

with  words  of  love.  The  term  of  address  is  "Hpi^.  Zeus,  the  I 
king  of  the  gods,  addresses  his  wife,  Hera.  | 

11.  0  552.  Half  verse.  Hector,  outraged  as  Meges  is  being  : 
stripped  of  his  armor,  summons  to  the  rescue  a  kinsman  of  the  ; 
latter,  Melanippus,  with  words  of  sharp  reproach.  The  term  \ 
of  address  is  MeXdi'tTrTre.    A  prince  addresses  a  lesser  soldier. 

12.  S  384.    Whole  verse.    Charis,  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  ad- 
dresses Thetis,  when  the  latter  goes  to  the  home  of  Hephaestus  ; 
to  ask  that  new  armor  be  made  for  Achilles.    The  term  of  | 
address  is  ©ert  TavvweirXe.    A  goddess  addresses  a  lesser  god-  j 
dess.^2 

13.  2  423.    Whole  verse.    Hephaestus,  summoned  by  his  wife, 
comes  forth  to  greet  Thetis, who  has  appeared  to  ask  for 

arms,  in  terms  of  friendship.  The  term  of  address  is  Bert  j 
TavvTceTrXe.    A  god  addresses  a  lesser  deity.  . 

14.  T  7.    Whole  verse.    Thetis,  bearing  the  arms  that  she  has  just  ! 
received  from  Hephaestus,  comes  upon  her  son  Achilles  as  he  ' 
mourns  for  Patroclus,  and  addresses  him  with  words  of  comfort  ; 
and  good  cheer.    The  term  of  address  is  j'eKvov  e/jLov.    A  goddess 
addresses  her  son,  a  demigod.  < 

15.  $  356.  Half  verse.  The  River  Scamander,  when  afflicted  by  < 
the  heat  of  Hephaestus,  addresses  the  latter  with  a  plea  for  j 
peace  and  mercy.  The  term  of  address  is  "H^atcrr'.  A  god  i 
addresses  a  god.  j 

"  The  consistent  enmity  of  Hera  and  Aphrodite  has  been  tempered  for  the  j 
moment  by  the  request  of  the  queen  of  the  gods  for  help.  Aphrodite  has  con-  ■ 
ceded  that  nothing  should  be  denied  to  Hera  (2212). 

12  This  is  the  only  time  that  Charis  appears  in  the  Iliad,  but  on  the  assump- 
tion that  she  takes  the  rank  of  her  husband  she  may  be  regarded  as  superior  to  ' 
Thetis,  who  is  elsewhere  depreciated  as  of  slight  importance  in  the  hierarchy  \ 
of  gods  (T  105-107).  ; 

13  This  passage  is  so  similar  and  so  close  to  the  greeting  of  Charis  to  Thetis 

(S  384),  that  they  may  be  considered  as  a  unit,  and  any  implications  as  to  the  | 
positions  of  the  characters  involved  must  apply  equally  to  both  passages. 

■  '  J 
I 
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16.  12  127.  Half  verse.  Thetis,  sent  by  Zeus  to  persuade  Achilles 
to  relax  his  wrath  and  give  up  the  body  of  Hector,  addresses 
her  son  in  words  of  pity  and  petition.  The  term  of  address  is 
rkuvov  kjibv.    A  goddess  addresses  her  son,  a  demigod. 

17.  12  286.  Half  verse.  Hecuba  appears  as  Priam  sets  out  to 
ransom  Hector's  body,  offering  him  wine  with  which  to  pour 
a  libation,  and  addresses  him  with  words  of  apprehension  and 
entreaty.  No  term  of  address  is  used,  but  the  identity  of  the 
characters  is  known  to  one  another  and  to  the  hearers. A 
wife  addresses  her  husband. 

18.  )3  302.  Whole  verse.  Antinous  addresses  Telemachus  in 
mockery  when  the  latter,  at  the  bidding  of  Athena,  leaves  the 
halls  to  secure  provisions  for  the  voyage  to  Pylos.  The  term 
of  address  is  T^yXe/xax'  v^ayopr).  An  arrogant  prince  addresses 
a  prince  whom  he  regards  as  a  weakling. 

19.  7  374.  Half  verse. Nestor,  amazed  at  the  disclosure  of 
Athena's  identity,  grasps  the  hand  of  Telemachus,  and  speaks 
with  hope  and  friendship  of  the  evident  favor  of  the  gods. 
The  term  of  address  is  co  0tXos.  The  elder  statesman  Nestor 
addresses  the  young  Telemachus. 

20.  d  311.  Half  verse.  Menelaus,  after  learning  of  the  identity 
of  Telemachus  in  his  home,  addresses  the  youth  in  terms  of 
friendly  excitement.  The  term  of  address  is  TrjXefiax  VP^^- 
The  host  Menelaus  addresses  his  youthful  guest. 

21.  6  610.  Half  verse.  Menelaus  addresses  Telemachus  in  friendly 
terms  as  the  latter  prepares  to  depart  for  Ithaca.  The  term 
of  address  is  (f)L\ov  re/cos.  The  host  Menelaus  addresses  his 
youthful  guest. 

22.  e  181.    Half  verse.    Calypso  addresses  Odysseus  with  some- 
what sportive  and  reassuring  abuse,  as  she  prepares  to  allow 
him  to  leave  her  island.    There  is  no  definite  term  of  address, 
but  the  identity  of  both  persons  is  clear.    A  goddess  addresses 
a  mortal. 

23.  ^  254.  Half  verse.  Nausicaa  addresses  Odysseus  in  friendly 
fashion,  offering  to  conduct  him  to  the  city.  The  term  of 
address  is  ^elve.    A  princess  addresses  a  castaway. 

1^  The  right  of  entreaty  in  this  passage  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  in 
which  Andromache  entreats  Hector  (Z  406). 

1*  For  one  example  of  the  superiority  of  Antinous  among  the  princes  of 
Ithaca,  of.  tt  419f. 

Cf.  o  530,  where  Theoclymenos  prophesies  to  Telemachus  under  similar 
circumstances. 

1^  In  a  sense,  5  182  serves  the  purpoje  of  a  term  of  address,  viz.  ''H  697  ctXtTpos 
7'  eaai  /cat  ovk  dxo^wXia  etSojs:  "Thou  art  a  knave  and  no  idle  wit." 
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24.  t]  330.  Half  verse.  Odysseus,  having  just  been  promised  an 
escort  to  his  home  by  Alcinous,  addresses  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving to  Zeus.  The  term  of  address  is  ZeO  Trdrep.  A  mortal 
addresses  a  prayer  to  Zeus.^^ 

25.  B  194.  Half  verse.  Athena,  in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  addresses 
a  word  of  cheer  to  Odysseus,  when  the  latter  has  cast  the  weight 
among  the  Phaeacians.  The  term  of  address  is  ^elve.  A 
goddess,  in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  addresses  a  stranger. 

26.  6  291.  Whole  verse.  Ares,  on  entering  the  home  of  Hephaes- 
tus to  visit  Aphrodite,  addresses  her  with  words  of  love.  The 
term  of  address  is  ^tXr/.    A  god  addresses  a  goddess. 

27.  K  280.  Whole  verse.  Hermes,  on  giving  the  drug  moly  to 
Odysseus,  addresses  the  latter  with  friendship  and  concern. 
The  term  of  address  is  w  bvcFT-qve.    A  god  addresses  a  mortal. 

28.  K  319.  Half  verse.  Circe,  on  giving  the  draught  to  Odysseus, 
addresses  him  guilefully  and  to  his  hurt.  There  is  no  term  of 
address.    A  goddess  addresses  a  mortal. 

29.  X  247.  Whole  verse.  Poseidon,  as  told  in  the  tale  of  the 
women  whom  Odysseus  met  in  Hades,  addresses  Tyro  with 
words  of  love,  and  identifies  himself  to  her.  The  term  of 
address  is  yvvai.    A  god  addresses  a  mortal  woman. 

30.  ^  52.  Half  verse.  Odysseus  addresses  the  swineherd  Eumaeus 
with  gratitude  for  his  kindness.  The  term  of  address  is  ^elve. 
The  master,  though  disguised  as  a  beggar,  addresses  his  own 
slave. 

31.  o  124.  Half  verse.  Helen,  giving  a  robe  to  Telemachus  on 
his  departure,  addresses  him  with  words  of  friendship.  The 
term  of  address  is  tIekvov  (f)l\ov.  A  hostess  addresses  her  youth- 
ful guest. 

32.  o  530.  Whole  verse. Theoclymenos,  on  beholding  the  omen 
of  the  hawk  tearing  the  dove,  addresses  Telemachus  with 
words  of  encouragement  and  friendship.  The  term  of  address 
is  T7]\eiJLaX'    A  seer  addresses  a  mortal  man. 

33.  TT  417.  Half  verse.  Penelope  rebukes  Antinous  for  his  plan 
to  kill  Telemachus,  as  she  has  learned  of  it.  The  term  of 
address  is  ^Avt'lvo',  v^pLV  exo^v,  aaKoiirixcive.  The  queen  addresses 
a  suitor. 

34.  p  215.  Half  verse.  Melanthius  addresses  Eumaeus  and  the 
disguised  Odysseus  with  contemptuous  and  reviling  words. 

18  The  ordinary  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  persons  involved 
scarcely  arises  here,  for  Zeus  alone  of  the  Homeric  gods  never  comes  into  per- 
sonal and  physical  contact  with  mortals. 

1^  Cf.  7  374,  where  Nestor  prophesies  to  Telemachus. 
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There  is  no  direct  term  of  address,  but  the  equivalent  is 
supplied  by  the  words  /ca/cos  KaKov  riyaXa^ei.  A  bullying  goat- 
herd addresses  the  swineherd  and  a  supposed  beggar,  whom  he 
despises. 

35.  0-78.  Half  verse.  Antinous  addresses  the  hesitant  Irus  in  an 
abusive  and  threatening  manner.  The  term  of  address  is 
^ovyaie.  A  haughty  prince  addresses  a  beggar  who  has  of- 
fended him. 

36.  a  163.  Half  verse.  Penelope,  on  deciding  to  show  herself  to 
the  suitors,  communicates  her  intention  to  Eurynome  with 
some  embarrassment.  The  term  of  address  is  F,vpvv6jjLr}.  The 
queen  addresses  her  attendant. 

37.  r  90.  Half  verse.  Penelope  rebukes  the  pert  maid,  Melantho, 
for  her  insolence  to  the  unrecognized  Odysseus.  The  term  of 
address  is  dapaoKer],  kvov  ddees.  The  queen  addresses  a  maid 
of  the  household. 

38.  r  402.  Half  verse.  Eurycleia,  placing  the  new-born  Odysseus 
on  the  knees  of  Autolycus,  his  grandfather,  respectfully  bids 
the  latter  name  the  child.  The  term  of  address  is  AvtoXvk. 
A  nurse  addresses  the  father  of  her  mistress.^" 

39.  <j)  84.  Half  verse.  Antinous  angrily  rebukes  Eumaeus  and 
the  neatherd  for  weeping  as  they  behold  the  bow  of  their 
master  Odysseus.  The  term  of  address  is  v^tlol  aypoLcoraL. 
A  haughty  prince  addresses  a  swineherd  and  a  neatherd. 

40.  (j)  167.  Half  verse.  Antinous  angrily  rebukes  his  fellow 
suitor,  Leiodes,  who,  having  failed  to  string  the  bow,  counsels 
abandonment  of  the  plan.  The  term  of  address  is  Aryco5es.  A 
haughty  prince  addresses  a  less  powerful  prince. 

41.  cf)  248.    Half  verse.    Eurymachus,  failing  to  string  the  bow, 
cries  out  to  the  assembly  in  vexation  that  they  will  all  seem 
so  far  inferior  to  Odysseus.    There  is  no  direct  term  of  address. 
A  prince  addresses  his  fellows  in  terms  of  mutual  deprecation. 

42.  0  287.  Half  verse.  Antinous  angrily  rebukes  Odysseus  when 
the  latter,  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar,  asks  the  privilege  of  trying 
the  bow.  The  term  of  address  is  a  detXe  ^eivwv.  A  haughty 
prince  addresses  a  supposed  beggar. 

43.  96.  Half  verse.  Telemachus  rebukes  his  mother  for  her 
tardiness  in  welcoming  her  husband  Odysseus.    The  term  of 

2"  It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  passage,  in  which  an  inferior  addresses  her 
superior,  the  scene  is  not  within  the  action  of  the  epic,  but  is  a  reported  occur- 
rence from  the  past.    Cf.  the  prayer  of  Odysseus  to  Zeus  (t?  330). 

21  Though  Eurymachus  speaks  to  the  assembly  at  large,  he  is  answered  by 
Antinous,  who  shares  with  him  the  principal  rank  among  the  suitors. 
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address  is  jurjrep  k[xy],  dva/irjrep.  A  prince,  grown  to  dignity, 
addresses  his  mother. 

With  this  compressed  statement  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending each  occurrence  of  the  prelude  before  us,  a  brief 
analysis  may  be  made.  It  will  be  observed  in  the  first  place 
that  in  the  very  large  majority  of  cases,  the  person  speaking 
is  in  a  position  of  some  superiority  over  the  person  addressed, 
or  that  the  two  are  on  a  position  of  virtual  equality  one  with 
the  other. 23  In  fact  one  would,  without  hesitation,  place 
some  thirty-eight  of  the  forty -three  occurrences  in  these  two 
categories.  Though  some  subjective  judgment  may  enter  into 
a  more  detailed  separation  of  the  two  groups,  it  is  apparent 
again  that  the  cases  in  which  the  speaker  is  definitely  of 
greater  dignity  and  importance  than  the  person  addressed 
greatly  outnumber  those  in  which  they  enjoy  equal  status. 
Interpreting  the  scenes  in  a  conservative  manner,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  identify  thirty-four  of  them  as  instances 
of  clear  superiority  of  the  speaker,  thus  leaving  four  instances 
of  possible  equality, and  five  where  the  person  addressed 
may  have  some  claims  to  distinction  over  the  speaker. 

The  tnirty-four  passages,  which  carry  the  main  theme  of  the 

22  The  growth  in  the  character  of  Telemachus  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
elements  in  the  Odyssey.  From  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Athena  in  the 
opening  book,  the  ingenuous  youth  begins  to  gain  in  stature  and  importance. 
Cf.  the  amazement  of  Penelope  when  he  first  speaks  with  authority  to  her 
(a  360-362),  and  of  the  suitors  when  he  first  challenges  their  conduct  (a  381- 
382). 

23  For  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  problem  of  class  distinction  in 
Homeric  times,  see  G.  M.  Calhoun,  "Classes  and  Masses  in  Homer,"  CP. 
XXIX  (1934),  192-208,  301-316.  Calhoun  denies  the  existence  of  a  clearly 
defined  nobility,  occupying  a  definite  position  between  the  king  and  the  people, 
and  would  explain  such  words  as  apiaros  or  dpttrreu?,  and  their  antonyms,  as 
referring  to  superiority  or  inferiority  in  certain  accomplishments  or  under 
certain  circumstances,  rather  than  referring  to  an  established  social  system. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  great  differences  did  exist  among 
the  Homeric  characters,  both  by  reason  of  birth  and  prowess.  Rather  the 
opposite  is  emphasized  (pp.  303f).  The  problem  of  differences  in  power  and 
dignity  among  the  gods  naturally  finds  no  place  in  Calhoun's  article. 

24  Viz.  Z  406,     286,  6  291,  0  248. 

25  Viz.  H  218,  ^  356,  rj  330,  t  402,  96. 
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argument,  namely,  that  the  prelude  to  address  introduces  a 
speaker  of  greater  importance  than  the  one  to  whom  the  words 
are  directed,  need  not  be  further  discussed,  for  the  significance 
of  the  formula  may  be  more  briefly,  and  quite  as  effectively, 
demonstrated  by  attempting  to  fit  the  nine  real  or  apparent 
exceptions  into  the  picture. 

In  general  terms,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  basis  of 
superiority  falls  into  the  categories  of  a  parent  speaking  to  a 
child,  a  master  or  mistress  to  a  servant,  a  superior  deity  to  a 
lesser  deity,  a  host  to  his  guest,  or  a  god  to  a  mortal.  In 
a  goodly  number  of  cases  also  a  man  or  woman  addresses  one 
over  whom  he  enjoys  at  the  moment  a  real  or  supposed  superi- 
ority. In  this  last  category  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
disguises  of  both  gods  and  men.^^ 

The  four  passages  in  which  there  apparently  occurs  a  con- 
versation strictly  between  equals  may  now  be  examined. 

1.  Z  406.  In  this  passage  Andromache  beseeches  Hector  in  the 
name  of  herself  and  her  child  to  refrain  from  dangers,  which 
may  result  in  his  death  and  consequent  disaster  for  his  family. 
She  takes  unto  herself  a  moral  right  to  press  her  plea,  fruitless 
though  it  proves  to  be. 

2.  286.  Hecuba  addresses  Priam  as  he  prepares  to  go  to  the 
camp  of  Achilles.  She  takes  to  herself  the  same  moral  right  as 
that  of  Andromache  in  the  preceding  instance. 

3.  d  291.  Ares  speaks  to  Aphrodite  in  terms  of  love.  The  two 
deities  appear  to  be  on  terms  of  substantial  equality. 

4.  (f)  248.  Eurymachus  addresses  his  fellow  suitors,  when  dis- 
appointed in  his  effort  to  string  the  bow.  His  words  are  in 
bitter  deprecation  of  the  prowess  of  them  all,  and  he  assumes 
the  right  to  speak. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  the  four  instances  of  apparent 
equality,  at  least  three  times  there  is  in  the  attendant  atmos- 
phere a  moral  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 

.The  five  passages  in  which  the  speaker  appears  to  be  inferior 
may  be  recalled  with  similar  brevity. 

26  E.g.  Odysseus  disguised  as  a  beggar  254,  0  287);  Aphrodite  disguised 
as  a  woolcomber  (7  398). 
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1.  H  218.  Aphrodite  grants  the  request  of  Hera  for  the  gifts  of 
Love  and  Desire.  Though  Hera  is  the  greater  deity,  on  this 
occasion  she  has  come  as  a  suppliant  for  gifts  that  only  Aphrodite 
can  give,  and  to  that  extent  Aphrodite  has  for  the  moment  the 
stronger  position. 

2.  $  356.  The  River  Scamander,  yielding  to  the  heat  of  Hephaes- 
tus, addresses  the  latter  god  with  supplication.^^  A  petitioner 
appariently  enjoys  the  right  so  to  address  his  superior, 

3.  7]  330.  Odysseus  addresses  a  prayer  to  Zeus.  This  is  clearly 
a  case  of  the  petitioner.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  Zeus  is 
not  physically  present,  but  the  prayer  is  addressed  to  him  at 
Olympus. 2^ 

4.  r  402.  Eurycleia  addresses  Autolycus.  This  passage,  in  which 
the  maid-servant  makes  a  request  of  the  father  of  her  mistress, 
presents  substantially  the  same  situation  as  in  the  last  two 
passages  cited.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  tale  is  recounted 
as  happening  during  the  infancy  of  Odysseus,  and  it  is  not  part 
of  the  narration  of  present  circumstances. 

5.  96.  Telemachus  addresses  Penelope.  This  passage  presents 
an  apparent,  and  not  a  real,  case  of  the  inferior  person  addressing 
a  superior,  for  the  moral  growth  of  Telemachus  through  the 
Odyssey  overbalances  the  normal  relation  of  parent  and  child. 

From  internal  evidence  it  is  clear  that  Homer  was  definitely, 
if  unobtrusively,  aware  of  distinctions  in  rank,  which  gave 
prerogatives  to  one,  or  stations  of  equality  to  others.^*'  The 
relative  standing  of  two  deities  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by 
the  passage  in  which  Apollo,  in  urging  Aeneas  to  match  him- 
self against  Achilles,  points  out  that  Aeneas  is  the  son  of 
Aphrodite,  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  a  far  greater  deity  than 

2'  Cf.  Calhoun,  op.  cit.  205,  note  39,  for  a  comment  on  the  disclosure  of  the 
descent  of  Achilles  from  Zeus  as  being  superior  to  descent  from  a  mere  river  god. 

28  This  is  the  only  instance  in  all  the  occurrences  of  the  formula  in  which 
a  mortal  addresses  a  god,  knowing  definitely  the  identity  of  the  deity.  Cf. 
r  398.  Note  also  that  Plato  {Rep.  391b)  would  censure  Homer  for  showing 
Achilles  so  bold  as  to  be  ready  to  fight  with  a  god. 

29  Here  only  is  the  formula  used  of  a  child  speaking  to  a  parent,  while  the 
reverse  occurs  several  times  (A  361,  E  372,  Z  253,  T  7,  127).  For  the  moral 
ascendancy  of  Telemachus  over  his  mother  after  his  return  to  Ithaca,  cf.  v  131- 
133,  where  he  openly  criticizes  her  laxity  in  caring  for  the  more  noble  guest. 

3°  See  Calhoun,  op.  cit.  (see  note  23).  On  kingship  cf.  also  M.  P.  Nil^son, 
Homer  and  Mycenae  (London,  Methuen,  1933)  215-226. 
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Thetis,  the  daughter  of  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  and  the  mother 
of  Achilles.3i 

The  implications  of  touching  or  caressing  with  the  hand  may 
also  be  observed  in  a  number  of  illustrative  passages.  When 
Achilles,  after  receiving  Priam  in  courteous  fashion,  promises  to 
delay  the  battle  until  Hector  has  been  buried,  wishing  to  reas- 
sure the  king,  he  clasps  the  old  man's  right  hand  at  the  wrist,  so 
that  he  may  have  no  fear  at  heart.^^  Obviously  the  touching 
of  the  hand  prior  to  speech  was  a  gesture  of  benignant  super- 
iority. Reverence  for  a  master,  as  exemplified  in  the  touching 
of  hands,  is  shown  in  the  action  of  Dolius  on  greeting  Odysseus, 
when  he  kissed  his  hand  upon  the  wrist,^^  and  in  the  conduct 
of  the  sons  of  Dolius,  who  greet  Odysseus  and  clasp  his 
hands.^^  A  negative  illustration  emphasizes  even  more  sharply 
the  significance  of  touching  with  the  hand,  for  when  Antinous, 
using  the  regular  formula  of  address,  touches  the  hand  of 
Telemachus  and  speaks  with  condescending  insolence  to 
him,  the  latter  snatches  his  hand  away,^^  as  though  to  deny 
the  right  of  Antinous  to  address  him. 

Last,  it  requires  little  proof  to  convince  oneself  that  the 
very  act  of  naming  a  person  carries  greater  emphasis  than  a 
generalized  statement.  Thus,  Agamemnon  in  gathering  the 
host  prior  to  despatching  the  embassy  to  Achilles,  bids  the 
heralds  summon  each  man  by  name  to  the  assembly  but  to 
cry  not  aloud,^''  and  again  Agamemnon  bids  Menelaus  go 

31 T  105-107.  Cf.  also  e  97,  where  Hermes  comments  on  the  fact  that 
Calypso,  a  goddess,  addresses  him,  a  god. 

32  0  67lf. 

33  w  398. 

34  CO  410.  The  words  /cat  kv  xetpetro-t  <I)vovto  parallel  the  first  half  of  the  full 
formula  of  address.  In  these  illustrations  the  lesser  persons  greet  their  superior 
in  reverence  or  supplication.  For  the  esteem  in  which  even  an  absent  lord  is 
held,  cf.  e  147,  where  Eumaeus  says  that  he  calls  Odysseus  detos,  even  while 
apart.  Cf.  Eugene  S.  McCartney,  "On  Grasping  the  Beard  in  Making  En- 
treaties," Class.  Journ.  xxxiii  (1937-1938),  211-216,  for  some  comments  on 
the  technique  of  supplication. 

35/3  302. 
36/3  321. 

37  1  llf. 
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through  the  camp,  rousing  the  men  and  naming  each  one 
(dvo/jLCL^oov  avdpa  eKaarov),  citing  the  Uneage  of  his  family. 
This  injunction  indicates  clearly  the  effect  that  a  personal 
name  was  expected  to  have.  The  list  might  be  multiplied 
from  the  Homeric  poems,  but  the  present  illustrations  will 
suffice. 

The  situation  where  the  superior  person  is  thus  introduced 
is  simply  an  extension  of  the  prerogative  of  speech  that  has 
always  belonged  to  royalty.  If  definite  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  convention  in  antiquity  is  needed,  an  example  from  the 
drama  may  be  cited,  in  which  Teiresias  claims  an  equal  right 
at  least  of  replying  to  Oedipus,  the  king,  though  by  inference 
the  superiority  of  the  king  in  initiating  speech  is  conceded.^^ 
So  also  it  is  Priam,  the  king,  who  first  addresses  Achilles,  when 
friendly  relations  have  been  established  between  them.^^ 

The  significance  of  the  formula  of  address  as  used  in  Homer 
may,  therefore,  be  summarized  as  a  prelude  to  the  words  of  a 
god  or  mortal,  who  is  the  superior  of  the  person  addressed, 
whether  through  recognized  rank,  mistaken  identity,  or  the 
moral  force  of  circumstances  at  the  time  that  the  speech  is 
introduced.  The  words  that  follow  are  usually  of  marked 
emphasis,  though  they  may  express  a  wide  variety  of  emotions, 
including  comfort,  restraint,  compassion,  anger,  and  abuse. 
The  ascendancy  of  the  superior,  whether  divine  or  mortal,  is 
at  all  times  maintained. 

38  K  67-69. 

39  Soph.  Oed.  Rex  408f.  Certain  taboos  and  prerogatives  regarding,  the 
person  of  the  king,  such  as  the  use  of  a  particular  formula  of  address,  or  the 
superstition  that  a  shadow  must  not  fall  upon  the  king,  or  that  hands  must 
not  be  laid  on  him,  exist  among  the  most  primitive  peoples.  Cf.  J.  G.  Frazer, 
The  Golden  Bough  (London,  Macmillan,  1911)  I  401,  note  3,  and  ill  (1927)  83, 
132,  225. 

12  634.  Cf .  7  49f ,  where  Peisistratus,  remarking  that  Telemachus  is  younger, 
and  consequently  of  less  dignity,  than  Mentor,  gives  the  cup  to  the  older  man 
first. 
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XII. — Malalas  on  the  History  of  Antioch  under  Severus 
and  Caracalla 

GLANVILLE  DOWNEY 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 

Severus'  punishment  of  Antioch  for  its  support  of  Pescennius  Niger 
included  the  transfer  of  the  Olympic  games  of  Antioch  to  Cilicia  and  their 
association  with  games  held  in  commemoration  of  Severus'  victory  at 
Issus.  Malalas  says  that  the  games  were  restored  to  Antioch  by  Diocle- 
tian, but  this  study  points  out  evidence  in  Malalas  himself  that  they  were 
restored  by  Caracalla. 

The  value  of  the  sixth-century  chronicle  of  Malalas  as  a 
source  for  the  history  of  Antioch  (as  well  as  other  fields  of 
Roman  history)  was  shown  by  C.  O.  Miiller's  and  R.  Forster's 
studies  of  the  history  and  topography  of  the  city,  and  has 
been  even  more  firmly  established  by  W.  Weber  and  A.  Schenk 
V.  Stauffenberg,  whose  valuable  researches  have  gone  far  to 
clear  up  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  distortion  of  parts  of 
his  material,  which,  though  often  derived  ultimately  from 
authoritative  sources,  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  mutilated 
and  misinterpreted  not  only  in  its  transmission  to  Malalas, 
but  in  its  use  by  him.^  The  present  study  offers  a  contribu- 
tion in  this  direction  in  the  examination  of  evidence  the 
significance  of  which  has  thus  far  escaped  notice. 

After  his  victory  at  Issus  in  194,  Septimius  Severus  punished 
Antioch  for  its  support  of  Pescennius  Niger  by  depriving  it  of 
its  status  of  metropolis  and  making  it  a  kome  of  Laodicea, 
which  was  given  the  ius  Italicum  and  the  title  of  metropolis.'^ 

1  Miiller,  Antiquitates  Antiochenae  (Gottingen,  Dieterich,  1839);  Forster, 
"Antiochia,"  Jahrb.  Archdol.  Inst,  xii  (1897),  103-149;  Weber,  "Studien  zur 
Chronik  des  Malalas,"  Festgabe  fiir  A.  Deissmann  (Tubingen,  Mohr,  1927), 
20-66;  Stauffenberg,  Dierom.  Kaisergesch.  bei  Malalas  (Stuttgart,  Kohlhammer, 
1931);  W.  Ensslin,  review  of  Stauffenberg,  Phil.  Woch.  Liii  (1933),  769-789; 
bibliography  of  Malalas  in  G.  Moravcsik,  A  Magyar  Tortenet  Bizanci  Forrdsai 
(Budapest,  Mag.  Tort.  Tarsulat,  1934),  70-72. 

2Herodian  3.6.9;  S.H.A.  Severus  9.4;  Ulpian  Dig.  50.15.1.3;  Paulus  Dig. 
50.15.8.3;  Waddington  1839  =  I.G.R.R.  iii  1012;  cf.  J.  H.  von  Eckhel,  Doct. 
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Antioch  was,  however,  restored  to  favor  during  the  reign  of 
Severus,  for  in  201  Caracalla  assumed  the  toga  virilis  and  was 
made  consul  designatus  there,  and  on  1  January  202  Severus 
and  Caracalla  entered  upon  the  consulship  in  the  city.^ 
Severus  also  built  baths  at  Antioch.^  In  the  biography  of 
Caracalla  in  the  Historia  Augusta  it  is  said  that  during  the 
reign  of  Severus  its  old  rights  were  restored  to  the  city  at  the 
intervention  of  Caracalla/"*  While  this  might  represent  an 
inference  from  Caracalla's  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  and 
the  consulship  in  the  city,  he  was  certainly  favorably  disposed 
toward  Antioch  after  he  became  emperor,  for  he  gave  it  the 
title  of  colony.^    He  visited  Antioch  in  215  and  is  said  to  have 

Num.  (Vienna,  Volke,  1792-1828),  iii  317-319;  J.  Marquardt,  Rom.  Staats- 
verwalt.  (Leipzig,  1881-1885),  i2  423-430;  G.  M.  Harper,  Jr.,  "Village  Admin- 
istration in  the  Roman  Province  of  Syria,"  Yale  Class.  Stud.  I  (1928),  115; 
E.  Kornemann,  "Coloniae,"  Pauly-Wissowa,  IV  552,  581;  W.  Reusch,  "Pescen- 
nius,"  ibid,  xix  1098;  J.  Hasebroek,  Untersuch.  zur  Gesch.  des  Kaisers  Sept. 
Severus  (Heidelberg,  Winter,  1921),  64-68.  Niger  had  given  the  people  of 
Antioch  various  privileges,  including  new  festivals.  After  the  riots  of  387, 
Theodosius  punished  Antioch  by  depriving  it  of  its  status  of  metropolis  and 
making  it  subject  to  Laodicea  (G.  Rauschen,  JahrbUcher  der  christl.  Kirche 
[Freiburg-i.-B.,  Herder.  1897],  263). 

3  S.H.A.  Severus  16.8:  Dein  cum  Antiochiam  transisset,  data  virili  toga  filio 
maiori  secum  eum  consulem  designavit,  et  statim  in  Syria  consulatum  inierunt 
(see  P.  M.  Meyer,  " Papyrusbeitrage  zur  rom.  Kaisergesch.,"  Klio  vii  [1907], 
133;  Fluss,  "Severus,"  Pauly-Wissowa,  ii  A,  1973;  Stauffenberg,  op.  cit.,  350). 
On  the  coinage  of  the  mint  of  Antioch  under  Severus,  see  H.  Mattingly  and 
•E.  A.  Sydenham,  Rom.  Imp.  Coinage,  iv  1  (London,  Spink,  1936),  56  ff;  cf. 
Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  Galatia  etc.  (London,  Brit.  Mus.,  1899),  193,  and  E.  Babelon, 
Invent,  de  la  coll.  Waddington  (Paris,  Rollin,  1898),  no.  7262. 

4  Malalas  mentions  the  construction  of  the  baths,  but  gives  no  date  (294,17). 
Hieronymus  Chron.  an.  Abr.  2216,  dates  their  construction  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Severus  (a.d.  200/1;  see  Hasebroek,  op.  cit.,  117);  see  also  the  Chronographus 
an.  354  in  Mommsen,  Chron.  Min.  i  147,10. 

5  S.H.A.  Caracalla  1.7:  Antiochensibus  et  Byzantiis  interventu  suo  iura 
vetusta  restituit,  quibus  iratus  fuit  Severus,  quod  Nigrum  iuverant  (see  Hase- 
broek, op.  cit.,  p.  80,  n.  2,  and  W.  Reusch,  "Der  historische  Wert  der  Cara- 
callavita,"  Klio,  Beiheft  xxiv  [1931],  11).  Stauffenberg  (op.  cit.,  499)  suggests 
that  Severus  took  this  method  of  granting  pardon  to  Antioch  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  take  the  initiative  himself. 

^  Paulus  Dig.  50.15.8.5:  Divus  Antoninus  Antiochenses  colonos  fecit  salvis 
tributis.  The  emperor  must  be  Caracalla,  since  the  coins  of  Antioch  begin  to 
bear  the  title  of  colony  in  his  reign:  Th.  Mommsen,  Gesam.  Schr.  (Berlin,  Weid- 
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been  enthusiastically  received,  and  he  also  passed  the  winter 
of  215/6  in  the  city.^ 

Of  these  events  Malalas  gives  a  curiously  fragmentary 
account.  In  his  description  of  Severus'  reign  he  mentions 
Antioch  only  in  recording  the  construction  of  the  baths  (p.  294, 
line  17,  ed.  Bonn).  He  does  not  make  any  reference  to  the 
punishment  of  the  city,  but  he  describes  the  favors  bestowed 
upon  Laodicea  in  detail  (293,23).  He  likewise  does  not  men- 
tion specifically  the  rehabilitation  of  Antioch  in  his  accounts 
of  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Caracalla:  the  description  of  the 
latter's  reign  is,  indeed,  reduced  to  the  minimum.^  In  quite 
another  connection,  however,  Malalas  has  what  seems  cer- 
tainly to  be  a  reference  to  the  humiliation  of  the  city,  for  he 
gives,  in  an  allusion  to  the  local  Olympic  games  of  Antioch  in 
his  account  of  Diocletian's  reign,  the  following  description 
of  the  construction  of  a  stadium  at  Daphne,  the  suburb  of 
Antioch  (307,5)  :  eKTuae  8e  Kal  to  aradLOV  to  \eybixevov  ev  Aa(j)vr}  5td 

TOVS    ^OXvjJLTTLKOVS    Kal    TOVS    XoLTTOVS    ayOiVLUTOLS^    COCTTC    IJii]    aTTikvai  kv 

KoTpiyaLS  /cat  <Tre4>avovadaL  ev  too  'kpyvpQ)  iroTafxc^,  dXXa  ^terd  to 
ay o)v La acrdaL  ivavTas  ev  ^ KvTLOxela  Trj  jj.eya\ri  ainevaL  avTOvs  ev  ttj 
Xeyo/jLevy  Aatpvr],  Kal  Iva  jxi]  toctovtov  dLaaTtj/jLa  d8ov  airepxoovTaL  ev  rw 
'Ap7upa5  TWTajxcx)  ev  YLoTplyais  Trjs  KtXutas,  Kal  ol  'OXv/jlttlkoI  Kal  ol 
^AvTLOX^'iS  aiTLOVTes  KaTOL  rd  '0Xu^l7^la,  Kado)s  Kal  ev  Trj  de'ia  avTOV 
5tard^et  eKekevaev  ev  Aa(f)vrj  da4>vovadaL  tovs  dyoovL^o/jievovs  ev  tcc  ayoiVL 
Toov  ^OXvfjLTrLoov.  eKTiae  be  ev-avToo  tw  aTadlo)  Adcj)vr]s  iepbv  'OXv/jlttLov 
Atos,  Kal  ev  Trj  a(f)evd6vr)  tov  avTOv  UTab'iov  eKTuaev  tepov  Trj  Neyuecret. 

By  itself,  this  passage  is  quite  unintelligible,  for  although 
he  records  a  considerable  amount  of  information  concerning 

mann,  1905-1913),  ii  167;  Eckhel,  op.  cit.  iii  302;  T.  E.  Mionnet,  Descr.  de 
medailles  (Paris,  Testu,  1805-1837),  v  204  £f,  Suppl.  viii  145  ff;  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.  Galatia  etc.,  205  ff.    The  meaning  of  salvis  tributis  is  not  at  all  certain. 

7  Herodian  4.8.6,  4.9.8;  Dio  77.20.1.  Rohden,  "Aurelius,"  Pauly-Wissowa, 
II  2449;  M.  Rostovtzeff,  Gesellschaft  u.  Wirlschaft  in  rom.  Kaiserreich  (Leipzig, 
Quelle,  1930),  ii  119,  129. 

8  In  six  lines  (295,11-16)  Malalas  records  only  the  accession,  the  length  of 
the  reign,  and  Caracalla's  personal  appearance,  and  mentions  that  he  was 
loved  by  the  populace  of  Rome,  that  he  favored  the  Green  faction,  and  that 
he  was  murdered. 
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the  Olympic  games  of  Antioch,  Malalas  does  not  elsewhere 
mention  a  transfer  of  the  ceremonies  of  crowning  the  victors 
to  Gilicia.  There  are,  however,  coins  of  Septimius  Severus 
from  the  mint  of  Tarsus  with  the  legend  'Zev-qpeta  'OXu^tTria 
^FiTLveLKLa  and,  in  addition,  ev  K.o8pLyaLs  and  opots  KtXucoj^;^ 
coins  of  Caracalla  from  the  same  mint  commemorate  the 
'OXu/iTTta,^^  and  coins-  of  Gordian  and  Valerian  have  the  legend 
2eu77peta.^^  The  evidence  of  these  coins,  combined  with  the 
passage  in  Malalas,  has  led  scholars  to  conclude  that  the 
Olympic  games  were  partly  or  wholly  transferred  to  Gilicia 
by  Severus  as  a  part  of  the  degradation  of  the  city.^^  The 
legends  on  the  coins  of  Severus  indicate  that  the  games  were 
held  at  Issus,  on  the  site  of  his  victory. A  similar  punish- 

9W.  Kubitschek,  Num.  Ztschr.  xxvii  (1895),  87-100;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat., 
Lycaonia  etc.  (London,  Brit.  Mus.,  1900),  xciii;  Mionnet,  Descr.  ill,  p.  629, 
no.  449,  and  Suppl.  vii,  p.  264,  no.  428;  Eckhel,  op.  cit.  in  79;  B.  V.  Head, 
Hist.  Num.^  (Oxford,  Clarendon,  1911),  733. 

10  Mionnet,  Descr.  in,  p.  635,  no.  479;  Suppl.  vii,  p.  272,  no.  459. 

11  Gordian:  Mionnet,  Descr.  ill,  p.  649,  no.  750,  Suppl.  vii,  p.  283,  nos.  514, 
516;  Invent.  Waddington,  no.  4672.  Valerian:  Eckhel,  op.  cit.  ill  78.  See 
Hartmann,  "Sebereia,"  Pauly-Wissowa,  ii  A,  963.  The  coins  of  Caracalla, 
Gordian  and  Valerian  do  not  have  kv  KoSptyats  or  opoLs  KlXlkcop. 

12  Originally  Muller  (op.  cit.  96)  adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  Abbe  Belley 
(Mem.  Acad.  Inscr.  xxx  [1764J,  265)  that  the  people  of  Antioch  voluntarily 
transferred  the  ceremonies  of  crowning  the  victors  to  Quadrigae  in  an  effort 
to  placate  Severus.  Later,  in  his  review  of  his  own  work,  in  which  he  some- 
times modified  his  opinions,  Muller  dropped  this  suggestion,  apparently  feeling 
rather  that  the  people  were  compelled  to  make  the  change  (Kleine  deutsche 
Schr.  I  [Breslau,  Max,  1847],  121).  This  latter  opinion,  which  is  held  also  by 
vStauffenberg  (op.  cit.,  350-351,  420-422),  is  the  most  probable  explanation: 
in  either  case  the  reason  for  the  arrangement  is  essentially  the  same.  Whether 
the  festival  was  completely  removed  to  Quadrigae,  or  whether  only  the  final 
ceremonies  were  transferred,  is  not  clear:  the  only  positive  testimony  is  that  of 
Malalas  that  it  was  the  final  ceremonies,  but  this  is  unreliable  because  of  the 
confusion  which  the  passage  represents  (see  below).  Stauffenberg  does  not 
undertake  a  decision  (cf.  351);  Muller  follows  Malalas. 

13  Kubitschek  points  out  (op.  cit.  93  ff)  that  there  was  probably  a  triumphal 
arch  on  the  site,  and  suggests  that  the  place  at  which  the  games  were  celebrated 
was  accordingly  named  for  the  quadriga  which  would  probably  be  placed  on  the 
arch.  The  ruins  now  known  as  the  Pillar  of  Jonas,  on  the  coast  11  km.  north 
of  Alexandretta,  may  be  the  remains  of  this  arch:  see  the  plan  in  R.  Heberdey 
and  A.  Wilhelm,  "Reisen  in  Kilikien,"  Denkschr.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  XLiv  (1896), 
Abh.  6,  p.  19,  no.  48,  and  the  photograph  and  map  in  P.  Jacquot,  Antioche, 
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ment  had  already  been  meted  out  to  the  pleasure-loving 
people  of  Antioch  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  abolished  their 
games  and  public  assemblies  as  punishment  for  their  support 
of  Avidius  Cassius/"^ 

The  information  which  Malalas  appears  to  give  concerning 
the  punishment  and  rehabilitation  of  Antioch  under  Severus 
is  thus  not  only  fragmentary  but  scattered  and,  by  itself, 
partly  unintelligible.  Stauffenberg,  the  only  scholar  who  has 
investigated  this  part  of  Malalas'  work  in  detail,  concluded 
that  the  condition  of  the  material  can  be  explained  only  by 
supposing  either  that  Malalas  had,  in  different  sources,  com- 
plete information  concerning  the  punishment  of  Antioch,  but 
(as  is  often  demonstrably  the  case  in  his  work)  failed  to 
understand  it,  or  that  he  or  his  source  deliberately  suppressed 
the  description  of  the  punishment:    such  a  suppression  might 

centre  de  tourisme  (Beyrouth,  Impr.  Cath.,  1931),  i  115,  148.  Kubitschek's 
suggestion  is  strengthened  by  the  discovery  near  the  Pillar  of  Jonas  of  a  block, 
apparently  a  part  of  the  base  of  a  statue,  bearing  a  Greek  inscription  in  honor 
of  Severus  (Heberdey  and  Wilhelm,  loc.  cit.;  cf.  Hasebroek,  op.  cit.  61-62). 
E.  Honigmann  suggests  that  the  Pillar  of  Jonas  may  be  the  remains  of  the  arch 
which  Tacitus  {Ann.  2.83)  says  was  set  up  in  the  Amanus  in  memory  of  Ger- 
manicus  after  his  death  at  Antioch  (Ztschr.  d.  deutschen  Paldstina-Vereins  XLVI 
[1923],  188,  and  "Syria,"  Pauly-Wissowa,  iv  A  1627).  The  possibility  of  this 
identification  does  not  affect  Kubitschek's  hypothesis,  which  of  course  does  not 
depend  upon  the  identification  of  the  Pillar  of  Jonas.  The  "Silver  River" 
mentioned  by  Malalas  seems  to  be  otherwise  unknown. 

1^  S.H.A.  Marc.  Ant.  25.8-12-:  Ignovit  et  civitatibus,  quae  Cassio  consen- 
serant,  ignovit  et  Antiochensibus,  qui  multa  in  Marcum  pro  Cassio  dixerant. 
quibus  et  spectacula  et  conventus  publicos  tulerat  et  omnium  contionum  genus, 
contra  quos  edictum  gravissimum  misit  .  .  .  denique  noluit  Antiochiam  videre, 
cum  Syriam  peteret.  nam  nec  Cyrrum  voluit  videre,  ex  qua  erat  Cassius  .  .  . 
postea  tamen  Antiochiam  vidit.  See  also  S.H.A.  Cassius  9.1.  Malalas  does 
not  mention  this  in  his  account  of  Marcus'  reign  (281,20). 

1^  Stauffenberg,  op.  cit.  349-351,  AIQ-All.  Byzantium  was  also  punished 
by  Severus,  for  the  same  reason  as  Antioch,  being  made  a  kome  of  Perinthos 
(Herodian  3.6.9).  Malalas  does  not  mention  this,  but  he  gives  a  long  list  of 
public  buildings  which  Severus  erected  at  Byzantium  (291,15),  presumably 
when  he  pardoned  it  (see  Stauffenberg,  349-350,  498-500).  Malalas's  silence 
concerning  the  punishment  of  Byzantium  may  indicate  that  his  information 
concerning  the  history  of  the  city  at  this  period  came  from  a  local  source,  such 
as  might  well  suppress  a  reference  to  its  degradation.  The  chronicler  might 
have  made  the  suppression  himself,  but  this  could  reasonably  be  suggested  only 
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well  be  made  for  patriotic  reasons,  and  a  description  of  the 
favors  granted  to  Laodicea  would  not  betray  the  humiliation 
of  Antioch  save  to  readers  who  had  some  other  source  of 
information. 

There  is,  however,  other  evidence  in  Malalas  himself  which 
may  refer  to  the  punishment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  city,  the 
significance  of  which  has  remained  unrecognized;  and  an  ex- 
amination of  this  material  will  both  suggest  a  more  satis- 
factory understanding  of  the  processes  of  the  rehabilitation, 
and  indicate  the  way  in  which  Malalas'  account  of  these  events 
came  to  have  the  disjointed  and  obscure  form  in  which  it 
appears. 

This  evidence  is  found  in  the  chronological  statements  made 
in  Malalas'  accounts  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Olympic 
festival  of  Antioch  under  Commodus  and  of  its  abolition 
by  Justinus.^^  From  the  time  of  Augustus  until  that  of 
Commodus,  the  festival  was  maintained  by  the  income  of 
an  endowment  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by  a  senator  of 
Antioch;  but  the  local  officials  who  administered  the  fund 
often  postponed  the  celebrations  and  diverted  the  income  into 
their  own  pockets  (Malalas  224,22;  248,5).  Finally,  Malalas 
says,  the  people  of  the  city  petitioned  Commodus  to  transfer 
the  endowment  to  the  public  treasury:  this  was  done,  and 
Malalas  describes  in  detail  (284-290)  how  the  festival  was 
conducted  at  this  period;  apparently  this  reorganization  also 
represents  the  resumption  of  the  games  after  their  suppression 
by  Marcus  Aurelius  Malalas  states  that  the  first  celebration 
of  the  festival  after  its  reorganization  was  held  in  the  reign 
of  Commodus,  in  the  year  260  of  the  era  of  the  city,  and  he 

if  it  were  supposed  that  he  wrote  this  part  of  his  work  when  he  was  living  at 
Constantinople;  and  the  evidence  is  that  it  was  only  the  latter  portion  of  his 
work  (covering  part  of  the  reign  of  Justinian)  which  he  wrote  in  Constantinople 
(see  Wolf,  op.  cit.).  It  is  still  possible,  of  course,  that  the  reference  to  the 
humiliation  of  Byzantium  was  excised  by  a  later  editor  who  lived  at  Constanti- 
nople, for  the  work  may  well  have  undergone  such  revision  (Wolf,  op.  cit.). 

1^  For  the  history  of  the  games,  see  Stauffenberg's  chapter  "Die  antiocheni- 
schen  Olympien,"  op.  cit.  412-443. 
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enumerates  the  officials  who  had  charge  of  this  celebration, 
the  Alytarch  being  a  certain  Afranius  (286,5).  A  celebration 
under  Commodus  is  confirmed  by  the  Chronicon  Paschale, 
which  records  an  event  connected  with  the  festival  under  the 
year  a.d.  181  (the  compiler  of  the  Chronicon  probably  used 
an  unabridged  text  of  Malalas,  in  which  the  date  appeared, 
or  used  the  same  source  independently) ;  and  Malalas'  con- 
ception of  a  reorganization  under  Commodus  is  attested  by 
his  statement  that  Commodus  built  a  Xystos  at  Antioch  for 
use  in  the  games  (283,7),  and  that  a  Plethron  was  built  for 
the  same  purpose  by  Didius  Julianus  (286,9).  Malalas'  chro- 
nology appears,  however,  to  be  mistaken,  for  the  year  260  of 
the  era,  in  which  he  dates  the  "first  celebration,"  in  the  reign 
of  Commodus,  is  a.d.  211/2,  which  is  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.^^ 
Since  the  games  were  held  in  July  and  August,^*^  such  a  cele- 
bration would  fall  in  a.d.  212. 

After  this  Malalas  does  not  mention  the  festival  until  the 
passage  concerned  with  Diocletian  already  quoted;  and  he 

17  See  below,  p.  148,  n.  22. 

18  F.  C.  Conybeare,  "The  Relation  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle  to  Malalas," 
Byz.  Ztschr.  xi  (1902),  395-405. 

19  The  year  260  must  be  reckoned  by  the  era  of  the  city,  which  was  counted 
from  49  B.C.,  corresponding  to  the  era  of  Caesar.  This  is  the  only  era  which 
Malalas  uses  in  dating  events  in  the  history  of  Antioch,  with  one  exception  in 
which  the  chronology  is  garbled.  He  dates  events  by  the  era  of  the  city  in  the 
following  passages:  235,16;  243,10;  248,11;  275,3;  286,7;  296,8;  319,1;  369,5; 
393,7;  400,9.  Other  events  in  the  city's  history  are  dated  by  other  methods 
(indictions,  regnal  years,  etc.)  but  not  by  the  era  of  the  city  or  by  any  other 
era:  216,10;  338,15;  396,10;  417,5,9;  419,5;  425,10;  479,23.  Events  not  con- 
nected with  Antioch  are  sometimes  dated  by  the  era  of  the  city:  227,1;  241,8; 
321,22;  333,5;  342,3;  367,8;  376,1,  14;  391,1;  401,24;  425,1.  The  exception 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  earthquake  said  to  have  occurred  at  Antioch  during 
the  reign  of  "Antiochus  ekgonos  of  Grypus,"  which  is  dated  (207,17)  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  king,  152  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  122 
years  after  its  completion.  No  such  king  existed,  and  the  reckoning  122  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  city  cannot,  in  the  chronological  position  in  which 
the  account  occurs,  refer  to  any  of  the  traditions  concerning  the  growth  and 
development  of  Antioch.  This  passage  is  discussed  in  my  article  "Seleucid 
Chronology  in  Malalas,"  which  will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Archaeology  XLii  (1938),  106-120. 

20  G.  R.  Sievers,  Das  Leben  des  Libanius  (Berlin,  Weidmann,  1868),  207-208. 
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states,  finally,  that  Justinus  prohibited  the  games  beginning 
with  the  14th  indiction,  and  that  "there  acted  as  Alytarchs, 
from  Afranius  until  the  568th  year  [i.e.  of  the  local  era],  when 
the  Olympics  were  prohibited,  77  Alytarchs"  (417,5).  This 
chronology  corresponds  precisely  with  the  statement  that  the 
games  had  been  resumed  in  the  year  260  of  the  local  era.  If 
they  were  forbidden  beginning  with  the  14th  indiction  (a.d. 
520/1), 21  and  if  Alytarchs  held  office  until  the  year  568  of  the 
era  (a.d.  519/20),  the  games  must  have  been  held  for  the 
last  time  in  the  summer  of  a.d.  520.  So  if  the  games  were 
held  regularly  every  four  years,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be,^- 

21  This  is  the  only  14th  indiction  in  Justinus'  reign. 

22  All  save  two  of  the  celebrations  which  can  be  dated  occur  in  Julian  leap 
years.  Libanius  records  celebrations  in  a.d.  328,  332,  336,  364,  384  (Sievers, 
loc.  cit.),  356,  388  (O.  Seeck,  Die  Brief e  des  Libanius  [Leipzig,  Hinrichs,  1906], 
76,  197-198),  and  360  (R.  Forster's  introduction  to  Oral.  11,  vol.  i,  p.  412  of 
his  Teubner  edition).  A  celebration  mentioned  by  Palladius  {Dial,  de  vita 
S.  loann.  Chrysos.  96,  ed.  P.  R.  Coleman-Norton  [Cambridge  Univ.  Press, 
1928])  is  dated  in  404  by  its  occurrence  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Flavian, 
bishop  of  Antioch.  A  celebration  which  is  probably  to  be  dated  in  304  is  known 
from  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Octobr.,  torn,  v  583:  on  the  date  see  A.  Harnack, 
Gesch.  d.  altchr.  Lit.,  Ft.  ii:  Die  Chronologie  ii  (Leipzig,  Hinrichs,  1904),  p.  479, 
n.  5,  and  E.  Beurlier,  "Le  Koinon  de  Syrie,"  Rev.  Num.,  Ser.  3,  xii  (1894), 
298-300.  The  celebration  in  Julian  leap  years  presumably  goes  back  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  festival  under  Claudius,  dated  by  Malalas  (248,12)  in  the 
year  92  of  the  era  of  Antioch  =  a.d.  43/4.  In  one  case  the  evidence  may  be 
confused.  Malalas  relates  that  in  the  third  consulship  of  Anastasius  (a.d. 
507)  a  certain  charioteer  went  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch;  and  when, 
"after  a  little  while"  (396,4),  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  at  Daphne, 
his  faction  pillaged  the  synagogue  there.  This  event  is  dated  (396,10)  on 
9  July  in  the  15th  indiction  (a.d.  506/7).  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  riot 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  synagogue  was  wrongly  brought  into 
relation  with  the  Olympic  games  by  Malalas,  and  that  the  two  events  were  not 
actually  connected.  The  other  unusual  date  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  festival  under  Commodus.  After  describing  the  reorgani- 
zation, and  the  manner  in  which  the  games  were  celebrated  (284,1 — 289,7), 
Malalas  says,  in  a  distinctly  separated  passage  (289,13 — 290,2),  that  Artabanes, 
who  had  presided  at  the  first  celebration  under  Commodus  (285,17),  established 
a  foundation  for  the  distribution  of  bread  to  the  people  at  Daphne,  and  that 
he  did  this  after  the  completion  of  the  ceremonies  of  crowning  the  Olympic 
victors  at  Daphne.  This  foundation  is  also  described  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale 
(p.  490,8  ed.  Bonn),  which  dates  the  event  in  a.d.  181  (see  Beurlier,  op.  cit., 
297-298).    If  this  means  that  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  in  a.d.  181 
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and  if  Alytarchs  were  recorded  regularly  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reckoning  which  Malalas  knew  until  the  568th  year  of 
the  era,  the  number  of  Alytarchs  given,  77,  indicates  a  period 
of  308  years  during  which  this  reckoning  was  kept:  and  this 
places  the  beginning  of  the  reckoning  in  a.d.  212  (568  Ant. 
-  308  =  260  Ant.;  A.D.  520  -  308  =  a.d.  212). 

It  happens  that  scholars  have  discussed  this  chronological 
difficulty  only  in  connection  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
games  by  Commodus,  and  since  there  is  other  evidence  that 
the  festival  was  celebrated  during  his  reign,  Malalas'  chro- 
nology, which  places  the  "first  celebration"  in  the  reign  of 
Caracalla,  has  been  dismissed  as  an  error.  Miiller  supposed 
that  the  statement  that  the  games  were  "first  celebrated"  in 
the  year  260  of  the  era,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  represents 
a  computation  made  by  Malalas,  that  is,  that  the  chronicler, 
knowing  that  there  had  been  77  Alytarchs,  multiplied  77  by  4 
and  subtracted  the  result,  308,  from  568,  thus  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  "first  celebration"  took  place  in  the  year 
260  of  the  era.  Miiller  explained  the  discrepancy  between 
Malalas'  date  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla  and  the  resumption 
of  the  games  under  Commodus  by  supposing  that  on  five  or 
six  or  seven  occasions  the  games  were  not  celebrated  and  no 
Alytarchs  were  elected,  so  that  the  number  77  would  actually 
be  that  of  the  Alytarchs  who  served  from  the  time  of  Com- 
modus until  A.D.  520;  Malalas  would  not,  according  to  Miiller, 
know  of  or  allow  for  interruptions  in  the  festival.  Chilmead 
remarks  only  that  the  date  260  is  an  error;  Beurlier  supposes 
that  the  numeral  is  the  error  of  a  copyist;  and  Stauffenberg 
concludes  simply  that  the  date  is  a  mistake  of  Malalas'  source.^^ 
But  there  may  be,  in  this  chronology,  an  implied  reference 

(and  it  is  dififiicult  to  believe  otherwise),  it  would  seem  likely  that  there  was  no 
time  after  Commodus's  accession  (17  March  180)  to  organize  a  celebration  for 
180,  so  that  the  summer  of  181  was  the  earliest  time  at  which  the  games  could 
be  held. 

^^Antiq.  Antioch.,  p.  92,  n.  5. 

24  Chilmead,  critical  note  on  286,7;  Beurlier,  loc.  cit.;  Stauffenberg,  op.  cit. 
417-422. 
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to  a  ''first  celebration"  of  the  festival  under  Caracalla;  and 
since  the  removal  of  the  festival  appears  to  have  been  a  part 
of  the  degradation  of  the  city  by  Severus,  and  since  a  "first 
celebration"  of  the  games  under  Caracalla  would  represent 
a  cancellation  of  this  arrangement  (on  which  occasion  a  new 
reckoning  of  Alytarchs  would  naturally  be  instituted),  the 
chronology  must  be  examined  from  this  point  of  view.^^ 

This  possibility  at  once  directs  attention  to  Malalas'  state- 
ment that  Diocletian  built  his  stadium  at  Daphne  so  that 
the  Olympic  victors  might  be  crowned  there  and  should  no 
longer  have  to  go,  for  this  ceremony,  to  Cilicia.  Scholars 
have  accepted  this  statement  without  appearing  to  feel  the 
difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  believing  that  if  the 
games  were  suppressed  by  Severus,  or  transferred  in  part  to 
Cilicia,  this  arrangement  should  have  continued  for  a  century, 
when  the  city  had  been  received  into  favor  again  by  Severus 
himself.  Although  the  proud  and  pleasure-loving  people  of 
Antioch  would,  as  the  emperor  evidently  realized,  feel  the  loss 
or  curtailment  of  their  Olympic  festival  very  keenly,  this 
would  actually  be  far  less  humiliating  than  the  degradation 
of  the  city  to  the  status  of  a  kome  of  Laodicea;  and  after  the 
political  rehabilitation  of  the  city  the  continued  banishment  or 
curtailment  of  the  games  would  have  been  almost  ridiculous. 

It  is  accordingly  most  difficult  to  accept  the  passage  on 

25  The  existence  of  a  record  of  the  number  of  Alytarchs.  shown  in  Malalas' 
account  of  the  abolition  of  the  festival,  implies  that  there  was  a  list  of  these 
officials.  Such  a  list  would  be  kept  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the  chronology  of  the 
festival  (this  is  suggested  especially  by  the  reckoning  "from  Afranius"),  and 
it  would  have  no  usefulness  unless  it  were  unbroken:  if  a  celebration  were 
omitted  and  no  Alytarch  held  office,  the  vacant  year  would  still  be  reckoned 
in  the  series.  There  is  accordingly  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  reckoning 
of  77  Alytarchs  before  the  568th  year  of  the  era  indicates  that  this  reckoning 
was  begun  in  the  year  260,  i.e.  under  Caracalla.  Libanius,  writing  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  mentions  written  records  of  the  names  of  the 
officials  of  the  games  {Oral.  53.4). 

26  If,  as  Miiller  originally  believed,  the  people  of  Antioch  themselves  trans- 
ferred the  ceremonies  to  Quadrigae  in  order  to  propitiate  Severus,  it  is  even 
more  incredible  (as  Eckhel  points  out,  op.  cit.  iii  79)  that  the  arrangement 
should  have  been  maintained  after  the  death  of  Severus. 
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Diocletian,  which  is  indeed  quite  unintelligible  as  it  stands, 
because  Malalas  gives  no  explanation  of  the  transfer  of  the 
final  ceremonies  to  Cilicia.  Moreover  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Diocletian  did  not  build  a  new  stadium,  but  only  re- 
paired an  existing  one,  for  the  existence  of  a  stadium  at 
Daphne  is  indicated  by  the  games  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
celebrated  there;  and  at  least  parts  of  the  Olympic  festival 
had  been  held  at  Daphne,  as  well  as  at  Antioch,  in  the  time 
of  Commodus  (Malalas  286,8;  289,15).  Thus,  since  Malalas 
consciously  employed  ktI^g)  to  mean  indifferently  "build"  and 
"rebuild,"  ^"^  it  is  entirely  possible  (as  Miiller  pointed  out) 
that  Diocletian  in  this  instance  only  renovated  the  stadium.^^ 
Failure  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  Diocletian's  work  would 
be  only  characteristic  of  Malalas'  attitude  and  interests;  and 
the  reasons  which  he  gives  for  the  work  would  not  necessarily 
be  affected  by  the  extent  of  the  undertaking;  it  may,  however, 
be  suggestive  of  misinformation  that  Malalas  does  not  make 
the  nature  of  Diocletian's  work  clear.  Malalas  might  have 
supposed  that  the  emperor  "built"  the  stadium  on  the  occa- 
sion when  (Malalas  says)  he  participated  in  the  games  as 
Alytarch  (310,7);  and  it  is  significant  that  the  chronicler 
exhibits  ignorance  here  in  saying  that  Diocletian  announced 
his  abdication  at  the  games.  The  reason  which  Malalas 
assigns  for  the  "building"  of  the  stadium  could  thus  represent 
an  explanation  proposed  -by  Malalas  himself ;  and  the  state 
of  the  passage  suggests  that  behind  it  there  may  lie  some 
condition  such  as  Stauffenberg  suggests  in  connection  with 
the  information  concerning  the  punishment  of  the  city,  either 
a  misunderstanding  of  evdence  for  the  punishment,  or  sup- 
pression of  such  evidence,  either  of  which  could  have  led  the 
chronicler  to  attempt  to  account  for  Diocletian's  work  by  an 
explanation  which  certainly  may  have  had  no  real  connection 
with  this  work. 

27  See  my  note  in  Class.  Philol.  xxxii  (1937),  p.  149,  n.  23.  On  Malalas' 
interests  and  methods  in  recording  building  activities,  see  further  my  article 
"Imperial  Building  Records  in  Malalas,"  which  will  be  published  in  Byz.  Ztschr. 
XXXVIII  (1938). 

28  Muller,  op.  cit.  62.  96. 
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The  confusion  thus  betrayed  again  draws  attention  to  the 
possibiHty  that  it  was  Caracalla  who  restored  the  games  at 
Antioch.  In  addition  to  the  inherent  Hkelihood  that  the 
Olympic  festival  would  not  remain  in  abeyance  for  long  after 
the  more  important  political  punishment  of  the  city  was 
withdrawn,  what  is  known  of  Caracalla's  relations  to  Antioch 
makes  it  possible  to  believe  that  he  might  have  restored  the 
games.  If  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis  and  his  first  consulship 
at  Antioch,  he  would  have  regarded  the  city  with  special 
favor,  and  such  a  feeling  is  of  course  shown  by  his  giving  it 
the  title  of  colony.  It  is  possible  that  Severus,  though  he  had 
pardoned  Antioch,  and  had  granted  its  political  restoration, 
did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  games  in  Cilicia  which  were 
celebrated  in  honor  of  his  victory,  so  that  the  restoration  of 
the  Olympic  games  remained  for  Caracalla.  If  Caracalla 
restored  the  games  in  212,  the  date  (a  Julian  leap  year) 
suggests  that  he  wished  to  grant  this  favor  to  Antioch  as  soon 
as  possible  after  his  accession  (4  Febr.  211),  for  212  is  the  first 
year  in  his  reign  in  which  the  festival  could,  according  to 
normal  practice,  be  celebrated. The  continued  appearance 
of  coins  commemorating  games  of  Severus  until  the  time  of 
Gordian  and  Valerian  does  not  imply  that  the  Olympic  festiva 
could  not  have  been  restored  to  Antioch  while  these  coins 
were  still  being  issued,  for  the  removal  from  Quadrigae  of 
whatever  part  of  the  games  represented  the  Olympic  festival 
would  not  entail  the  termination  of  the  games,  and  they  would 
naturally  continue  to  be  known  by  their  original  title.  The 
disappearance  of  kv  KodpLyais  and  opots  KlXLkojv  from  the  coins 
of  Caracalla,  Gordian,  and  Valerian  may  indicate  that  Cara- 
calla removed  the  festival  from  the  place  in  which  it  was  orig- 
inally celebrated.  Such  a  transfer  might  have  been  effected 
on  an  occasion  when  whatever  portion  of  the  games  repre- 
sented the  Olympic  festival  was  restored  to  Antioch. 

29  It  is  not  known  when  Caracalla  made  Antioch  a  colony;  ReUvSch  (op.  cit. 
42)  suggests  that  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  in  215.  For  the  celebration 
of  the  festival  in  Julian  leap  years  see  above,  p.  14.8,  n.  22. 
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Malalas'  chronology  is  thus  not  necessarily  an  error  or  the 
result  of  a  computation,  but  could  represent  confusion  of  the 
dates  of  two  "first"  celebrations,  one  representing  the  re- 
organization of  the  festival  under  Commodus,  the  other  repre- 
senting its  restoration  by  Caracalla.  The  appearance  of  the 
dating  in  the  account  of  the  celebration  under  Commodus 
would  indicate  that  it  represents  misunderstanding  of  the 
significance  of  a  celebration  dated  in  the  year  260  of  the 
Antiochene  era. 

The  supposition  of  such  a  confusion  of  two  "first"  cele- 
brations, which  already  seems  sufficiently  plausible,  is  rendered 
even  more  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  it  explains  a 
difficulty  which  has  not  yet  been  accounted  for  satisfactorily, 
namely  Malalas'  description  of  the  activities  of  Artabanes  in 
the  celebration  under  Commodus.  Artabanes  appears  first 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  officials  of  the  festival  who  held 
office  on  that  occasion :  Artabanes,  Syriarch  (285,17) ;  Afranius, 
Alytarch  (286,12) ;  Pompeianus,  grammateus  (287,8);  and  Cas- 
sius,  amphithales  (287,13).  Then,  after  Malalas  has  completed 
his  description  of  the  festival  and  has  followed  it  with  a  record 
of  an  earthquake  at  Nicomedia  (289,8-12),  he  returns  to 
Artabanes  (289,13-290,3),  saying  that  after  the  completion  of 
the  ceremonies  of  crowning  the  victors  at  Daphne,  he  estab- 
lished a  foundation  for  the  distribution  of  bread  to  the  people, 
and  that  the  people  erected  a  statue  in  his  honor  at  Daphne. 
In  this  passage  Artabanes  is  called  Alytarch,  not  Syriarch,  as 
in  the  earlier  passage.  The  title  given  him  in  the  second 
passage  has  been  thought  to  be  simply  an  error,  and  Stauffen- 
berg  in  his  text  corrects  it  to  that  of  Syriarch. This  varia- 
tion in  the  title  is,  however,  important  evidence  of  a  confusion 
of  celebrations  under  Commodus  and  Caracalla.  If  the 
Alytarchs  were  reckoned  from  Afranius,  he  would,  according 

30  On  such  foundations,  see  B.  Laum,  Stiftungen  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1914), 
I  103-104,  113.  In  the  account  of  Artabanes'  foundation  in  the  Chronicon 
Paschale  (mentioned  above)  he  has  no  title,  but  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicon 
would  have  no  interest  in  such  a  matter. 

31  See  also  Chilmead  ad  lac. 
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to  Malalas'  chronology,  have  actually  held  office  under  Cara- 
calla,  in  the  year  260  of  the  era  (a.d.  212).  If,  in  these 
circumstances,  Afranius  appeared  as  Alytarch  in  the  account 
of  the  celebration  under  Commodus,  he  would  either  be  added 
to  the  list  of  officials  (if  no  Alytarch  held  office),  or  he  would 
displace  another  Alytarch.  The  latter  is  precisely  what  seems 
to  have  happened.  For  if  Artabanes  appears  twice  under 
Commodus,  as  Syriarch  in  the  passage  in  which  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Alytarch  Afranius,  but  as  Alytarch  when  he 
appears  alone,  in  a  passage  specifically  separated  from  the 
account  of  the  festival  itself,  then  it  seems  plain  that  the 
introduction  of  Afranius  as  Alytarch  caused  the  change  of 
Artabanes'  title  to  Syriarch  in  the  first  passage,  his  real  title 
of  Alytarch  remaining  unchanged  in  the  second. 

All  this  suggests  what  seems  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  condition  of  Malalas'  material,  namely  that  his  source 
(or  sources)  suppressed  a  certain  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning the  punishment  of  the  city,  but  still  mentioned  matters 
connected  with  this  punishment  which,  it  was  apparently 
thought,  might  safely  be  retained.    If,  for  example,  Malalas 

32  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  any  of  the  remainder  of  the  account 
of  the  celebration  under  Commodus  contains  details  which  belong  to  a  cele- 
bration under  Caracalla.  Possibly  Pompeianus,  said  to  have  been  grammateus 
under  Commodus,  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Pompeianus  who  was  consul  in 
209  (P.I.R.  p.  234,  no.  971 ;  ibid,  iii^,  p.  63,  no.  437) ;  this  consul,  or  a  member 
of  his  family,  might  have  lived  at  Antioch.  for  the  consul  may  have  been  a  son 
of  Ti.  Claudius  Pompeianus,  consul  for  the  second  time  in  173,  who  was  from 
Antioch  {P.I.R.  ii^,  p.  234,  no.  973).  Thus  the  Pompeianus  whom  Malalas 
mentions  might  actually  have  been  grammateus  under  Caracalla;  it  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  consul  of  209  acted  as  grammateus  under  Commodus,  oi 
possibly  it  was  Ti.  Claudius  Pompeianus  who  was  grammateus.  There  is  no 
evidence  by  which  the  dates  of  Artabanes,  Afranius,  or  Cassius  can  be  tested. 
If  the  above  explanation  of  the  account  of  the  celebration  under  Commodus 
is  correct,  it  might  result,  from  this  evidence  at  least,  that  there  was  no  Syriarch 
connected  with  the  games  in  the  time  of  Commodus,  it  being  much  easier  for 
Artabanes  to  be  called  Syriarch  of  the  games  (anachronistically)  if  there  were 
none  at  this  time,  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  actually  a  Syriarch  of  the 
celebration  under  Commodus,  who  would,  by  the  transformation  of  Artabanes, 
have  to  be  ousted  completely  from  the  record.  This  would  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  possible  identity  of  the  Olympic  games  of  Antioch  at  this  period 
with  the  games  of  the  Koinon  of  Syria  (see  Stauffenberg,  op.  cil.  422-432). 
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had  a  record  of  the  promotion  of  Laodicea  but  not  of  the 
concomitant  degradation  of  Antioch,  and  if  he  had  notices  of 
the  transfer  of  the  final  ceremonies  of  the  Olympics  to  Cilicia 
and  their  subsequent  return  to  Antioch,  coupled  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "first  celebration"  of  the  festival  in  the  year  260 
of  the  era,  but  had  at  the  same  time  no  indication  why  the 
ceremonies  were  removed  and  then  returned,  and  nothing  to 
show  why  a  celebration  in  the  year  260  was  the  ''first,"  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  he  should  have  produced  the  account 
which  he  did. 

This  interpretation  is  rendered  particularly  attractive  by 
the  way  in  which  it  both  makes  it  possible  to  understand  the 
hitherto  unexplained  passage  on  Diocletian  and  suggests  a 
connection  between  the  inadequacy  of  material  or  limitation 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Malalas  which  this  passage  implies, 
and  the  similar  conditions  which  would  lie  behind  his  state- 
ment that  the  Olympic  games  were  reorganized  and  first 
celebrated  in  a.d.  212,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  When 
two  such  passages  can  be  explained  with  relation  to  each 
other,  and  by  reference  to  a  condition  in  which  Malalas' 
material  may  well  have  been,  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  one  represents  a  blind  mistake  or  a  rationalizing 
computation,  and  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  other.^^ 

In  particular,  the  supposition  that  Malalas  did  not  under- 
stand his  material  because  it  was  incomplete  seems  preferable 
to  the  supposition  that  he  himself  suppressed  the  reference  to 
the  punishment  of  the  city,  for  in  that  case  one  would  have 
to  suppose  that  he  would  allow  the  reference  to  Cilicia  to 
stand  in  the  passage  on  Diocletian,  even  though  he  knew  its 
significance  and  realized  that  this  might  give  a  hint  of  the  city's 
degradation;  and  though  it  might  be  argued  that  Malalas' 
carelessness  permits  one  to  suppose  that  he  might  have  done 
this,  it  seems  much  more  likely  (especially  in  view  of  the 

33  Though  MuUer's  explanation  of  the  chronology  suggests  a  procedure  on 
the  part  of  Malalas  which  would  be  quite  possible,  its  value  is  destroyed  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  represents  the  presupposition  that  the  chronology  is  mis- 
taken, rather  than  an  effort  to  see  what  it  might  mean  if  it  were  correct. 
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unintelligibility  of  the  passage  on  Diocletian  as  it  stands) 
that  his  failure  to  give  any  indication  of  the  significance  of 
the  reference  to  Cilicia  indicates  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
reason  why  the  final  ceremonies  were  held  there.  Moreover, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  any  reason  why  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  Malalas  to  suppress  the  unpleasant  evidence  should  have 
occasioned  the  deliberate  or  accidental  combination  of  the 
dates  of  two  "first"  celebrations,  while  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
misunderstanding  could  occasion  such  a  confusion. 

3^  Stauffenberg  does  not  undertake  to  decide  among  the  alternative  explana- 
tions of  Malalas'  information  concerning  the  punishment  of  the  city,  namely 
that  he  was  unable  to  coordinate  information '  found  in  different  sources,  or 
that  he  deliberately  suppressed  the  reference  to  the  humiliation  of  the  city, 
which  his  source  the  city  chronicle  would  doubtless  have  recorded  {op.  cit. 
351),  or  that  the  reference  to  the  humiliating  transfer  of  the  final  ceremonies 
of  the  games  to  Cilicia  was  suppressed  by  Malalas  or  his  source  {op.  cit.  421). 
The  condition  of  the  material  makes  it  seem  certain  that  a  complete  account 
of  the  punishment  of  Antioch  has  not  been  expunged  from  the  text  (e.g.  by  an 
editor) ;  and  even  in  this  case  the  passage  on  Diocletian  and  the  date  given  for 
the  "first  celebration"  would  still  betray  confusion  and  misunderstanding. 
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XIII.  The  Expiatory  Rites  of  207  B.C. 

ALINE  ABAECHERLI  BOYCE 
This  article  is  summarized  in  the  first  paragraph. 

In  this  paper  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  elucidate  a  pas- 
sage in  Livy  which  deals  with  rites  involving  the  pontifices, 
the  haruspices,  the  curule  aediles,  and  the  decemviri  sacris 
faciundis.^    The  discussion  is  intended  chiefly  to  clarify  the 

1  Livy,  27,  37:  Priusquam  consules  proficiscerentur,  novendiale  sacrum  fuit, 
quia  Veis  de  caelo  lapidaverat.  sub  unius  prodigii,  ut  fit,  mentionem  alia 
quoque  nuntiata:  Menturnis  aedem  lovis  et  lucum  Maricae,  item  Atellae  murum 
et  portam  de  caelo  tacta;  Menturnenses,  terribilius  quod  esset,  adiciebant 
sanguinis  rivum  in  porta  fluxisse,  et  Capuae  lupus  nocte  portam  ingressus 
vigilem  laniaverat.  haec  procurata  hostiis  maioribus  prodigia,  et  supplicatio 
diem  unum  fuit  ex  decreto  pontificum.  inde  iterum  novendiale  instauratum, 
quod  in  Armilustro  lapidibus  visum  pluere.  liberatas  religione  mentes  turbavit 
rursus  nuntiatum  Frusinone  natum  infantem  esse  quadrimo  parem,  nec  magni- 
tudine  tam  mirandum,  quam  quod  is  quoque,  ut  Sinuessae  biennio  ante,  incer- 
tus,  mas  an  femina  esset,  natus  erat.  id  vero  haruspices  ex  Etruria  adciti 
foedum  ac  turpe  prodigium  dicere,  extorrem  agro  Romano,  procul  terrae  con- 
tactu,  alto  mergendum.  vivum  in  arcam  condidere  provectumque  in  mare 
proiecerunt.  decrevere  item  pontifices,  ut  virgines .  ter  novenae  per  urbem 
euntes  carmen  canerent.  id  cum  in  lovis  Statoris  aede  discerent  conditum 
ab  Livio  poeta  carmen,  tacta  de  caelo  aedis  in  Aventino  lunonis  reginae;  pro- 
digiumque  id  ad  matronas  pertinere  haruspices  cum  respondissent  donoque 
divam  placandam  esse,  aedilium  curulium  edicto  in  Capitolium  convocatae, 
quibus  in  urbe  Romana  intraque  decimum  lapidem  ab  urbe  domicilia  essent, 
ipsae  inter  se  quinque  et  viginti  delegerunt,  ad  quas  ex  dotibus  stipem  conferrent. 
inde  donum  pelvis  aurea  facta  lataque  in  Aventinum,  pureque  et  caste  a  matro- 
nis  sacrificatum.  confestim  ad  aliud  sacrificium  eidem  divae  ab  decemviris 
edicta  dies,  cuius  ordo  talis  fuit;  ab  aede  Apollinis  boves  feminae  albae  duae 
porta  Carmentali  in  urbem  ductae;  post  eas  duo  signa  cupressea  lunonis  reginae 
ortabantur;  tum  septem  et  viginti  virgines,  longani  indutae  vestem,  carmen 
in  lunonem  reginam  canentes  ibant,  ilia  tempestate  forsitan  laudabile  rudibus 
ingeniis,  nunc  abhorrens  et  inconditum,  si  referatur;  virginum  ordinem  seque- 
bantur  decemviri  coronati  laurea  praetextatique.  a  porta  lugario  vico  in  forum 
venere.  in  foro  pompa  constitit,  et  per  manus  reste  data  virgines  sonum  vocis 
pulsu  pedum  modulantes  incesserunt.  inde  vico  Tusco  Velabroque  per  bo- 
varium  forum  in  clivum  Publicium  atque  aedem  lunonis  reginae  perrectum. 
ibi  duae  hostiae  ab  decemviris  immolatae  et  simulacra  cupressea  in  aedem 
inlata. 
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part  played  by  the  various  groups  in  providing  for  the  ex- 
piatory rites  of  207  B.C.,  which  occurred  just  before  the  battle 
at  the  Metaurus,  when  Roman  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb.  These  rites  were  the  consequence  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  series  of  omens  on  record  in  Livy.^ 

To  begin  with,  a  whole  set  of  prodigies  occurring  south  of 
Rome  had  been  expiated,  and  expiation  for  a  rain  of  stones 
at  Veii  had  had  to  be  renewed  because  the  expiation  rites 
themselves  had  been  interrupted  by  a  further  prodigy,  when 
there  came  the  report  of  the  birth  of  a  monstrosity  at  Frusino 
in  the  Volscian  country,  a  hermaphrodite  the  size  of  a  four- 
year-old.  Haruspices  summoned  from  Etruria  advised  the 
destruction  of  the  monstrosity,  which  was  promptly  placed  in 
a  chest  and  drowned  in  the  sea — a  method  which  had  pre- 
viously been  used  to  dispose  of  patricides  and  betrayers  of 
Sibylline  lore.^  Likewise  the  pontifices  decreed  a  lustral  pro- 
cession of  thrice  nine  girls  to  go  through  the  city  singing  a 
hymn  written  by  none  other  than  Livius  Andronicus.  The 
procession  is  nowhere  in  this  passage  called  lustral,  but  in 
later  years  the  ceremony  was  repeated  a  number  of  times,  and 
the  records  of  these  repetitions  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  rite,  for  they  plainly  call  it  lustral During  the 
rehearsal  of  the  hymn  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  the 
temple  of  Juno  Regina  on  the  Aventine  was  struck  by  lightning. 
This  intervening  prodigy  added  further  to  the  confusion, 
necessitating  still  further  expiatory  measures,  for  on  the  advice 

2  An  excellent  account  of  many  details  of  the  ritual  will  be  found  in  H.  Diels, 
SibylUnische  Blatter  (Berlin,  Reimer,  1890),  37-43;  90-103.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  Sibylline  Oracles  quoted  from  Phlegon,  Mirahilia  10,  on  pages  111-124, 
are  to  be  referred  directly  to  the  years  207  and  200  b.c,  as  Diels  suggests 
(92;  95). 

3  Dion.  Hal.  4.62;  Val.  Max.  1.1.13;  Zonaras,  7.11;  cf.  Gran.  Licin.  p.  15 
ed.  Flemisch,  Leipzig,  1904;  Dio  Cassius,  39.15.3;  Comm.  Bern.  Lucan,  Bell.  Civ. 
1.564;  cf.  Cic.  pro  Sex.  Rose.  Amer.  25;  Dig.  48.9.9;  Thucyd.  2.102.  That  strict 
secrecy  with  regard  to  the  oracles  was  not  observed  in  later  times  Diels  has 
shown,  op.  cit.  14-17. 

"  lul.  Obseq.  Lib.  Prod.  27  [86],  134  B.C.;  36  [96],  119  B.C.;  48  [108],  97  B.C.; 
53  [113],  92  B.C. 
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of  the  haruspices  the  curule  aediles  provided  for  a  collection 
from  the  Roman  matrons,  who  then  sacrificed  to  the  goddess 
and  presented  her  with  a  golden  basin.  At  this  point  we 
observe  that  the  pontifices  have  dropped  out  of  the  picture, 
for  the  procession  decreed  by  them  is  carried  out  by  the 
decemviri  sacris  faciundis;  this  fact  together  with  the  Hellenic 
nature  of  the  procession  ^  makes  one  ask  why  the  pontifices 
issued  a  decree  which  they  themselves  obviously  could  not 
carry  out.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  of  a 
similar  prodigy  in  the  year  200  B.C.,  where  the  decemviri  re- 
commend a  repetition  of  these  rites  in  accordance  with  a  Sibyl- 
line oracle.^  If  it  is  admitted  that  a  recommendation  of  the 
decemviri,  authorized  by  the  senate,  was  behind  the  pontifical 
decree  of  207,  then  the  appearance  of  the  decemviri  to  conduct 
the  procession  is  explicable. 

That  these  rites  were  considered  satisfactory  to  the  gods 
is  clear  from  Livy's  words  deis  rite  placatis,'^  from  the  success- 
ful issue  of  the  battle  at  the  Metaurus,^  from  indications  that 
Livius  Andronicus  was  later  honored  for  having  written  a 
hymn  so  propitious,^  and  from  the  fixity  of  the  ritual  after 
this  time.^°  The  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  rites  lies 
in  the  flexible  and  uncertain  nature  of  ritual  in  this  period. 
It  is  imperative  for  us  to  note  that  at  this  time  some  of  the 
accepted  channels  for  expiation  were  being  employed  with 

^  Diels,  op.  cit.  92;  G.  Wissowa,  Relig.  und  KuU.  der  Rom.^  (Munich,  Beck, 
1912),  426.  That  this  opinion  must  be  modified  with  reference  to  certain 
details,  I  hope  to  show  in  a  later  paper. 

sLivy,  31.12. 

7  27.38.1. 

8  The  celebration  of  the  victory  is  recorded  in  Livy,  27.51.8-10. 

^  Festus,  446  Lindsay  (333  Miiller),  s.v.  scribas:  cum  Livius  Andronicus 
bello  Punico  secundo  scribsisset  carmen,  quod  a  virginibus  est  cantatum,  quia 
prosperius  respublica  populi  Romani  geri  coepta  est,  publice  adtributa  est  ei 
in  Aventino  aedis  Minervae,  in  qua  liceret  scribis  histrionibusque  consistere  ac 
dona  ponere;  in  honorem  Livi,  quia  is  et  scribebat  fabulas  et  agebat. 

See  p.  170.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  measures  previously  taken  for 
lustration  and  expiation  were  different  from  the  procedure  in  207  B.C.  Livy, 
24.10.10-13  (214  B.C.);  27.11.4-6  (209  B.C.). 
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much  uncertainty.  The  resort  to  human  sacrifice  in  216 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  Marcian  oracle  in  212  are  clear 
indications  of  the  situation.  The  frantic  public  mind  turned 
this  way  and  that,  employing  the  resources  of  one  priestly 
college  after  another  to  find  the  proper  antidote  for  divine 
wrath.  Even  unauthorized  cults  at  length  became  so  preva- 
lent that  in  2 13  the  senate  had  to  take  special  measures  against 
them.^^  And  in  212,  relying  for  advice  on  the  decemviri,  the 
senate  fixed  by  a  vsenatus  consultum  the  rites  to  be  performed 
at  the  Ludi  Apollinares.^^  The  Ludi  produced  no  encouraging 
results.  In  208  expiations  carried  out  by  the  consuls  were 
so  ineffective  that  these  officials  fell  into  grave  disfavor:  per 
dies  aliquot  hostiae  maiores  sine  litatione  caesae,  diuque  non* 
impetrata  pax  deum;  in  capita  consulum  re  publica  incolumi 
exitiabilis  prodigiorum  eventus  vertit.^^  When  a  pestilence 
did  not  abate  in  that  year  the  Ludi  Apollinares  were  made 
perpetual  and  given  a  fixed  date  in  the  year.^^  Innovations 
in  the  state  religion  were  rapidly  taking  place  as  the  failure 
of  the  established  order  to  appease  the  gods  appeared  certain. 
In  207  when  the  pontifices  saw  that  expiation  after  expiation 
failed  to  stop  the  prodigies,  they  turned  to  the  decemviri  as 
the  group  most  likely  to  deal  successfully  with  the  problem 
of  a  highly  disaffected  public  morale.  This  college  was 
Roman,  legally  constituted,  and  capable  of  conducting  non- 
Roman  rites  as  well  as  of  interpreting  strange  events.  Foreign 
cults  had  long  since  in  times  of  emergency  found  entrance  into 
Rome,  and  officials  apparently  considered  it  expedient  at  this 

"  Livy,  22.57.4-7;  cf.  Plutarch,  Marcellus  3  for  a  similar  sacrifice  in  226 
B.C.,  and  the  statement  in  Pliny,  N.H.  28.12,  which  like  the  reference  in  Livy 
definitely  associates  thCvquindecemviri  sacris  faciundis  and  the  Sibylline  books 
with  this  type  of  sacrifice. 

12  Livy,  25.12. 

13  Livy.  25.1. 

i-iLivy.  25.12:  ut  decemviri  sacrum  graeco  ritu  facerent  hisque  hostiis 
ApoUini  bove  aurato  et  capris  duabus  albis  auratis,  Latonae  bove  femina  aurata. 
Cf.  Macrobius,  Sat.  1.17.29. 

16  Livy,  27.23.4. 

i«  Livy.  27.23.7. 
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time  to  import  a  rite  that  was  not  unknown  in  the  Greek 
south, for  Campania  was  fraught  with  prodigious  events, 
and  Hannibal  was  sorely  testing  the  loyalty  of  Roman  towns 
and  allies  in  Bruttium  and  Lucania.  The  new  rite  might 
also  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  malcontents  of  Latium  and 
Etruria,  who  had  recently  shown  signs  of  disaffection.^^ 
Though  Livy  does  not  tell  us  so,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  procession  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  decemviri 
before  the  prodigy  of  the  thunderbolt  at  the  temple  of  Juno 
Regina  on  the  Aventine,  and  that  the  pontifical  college  pur- 
posely decreed  a  rite  which  in  its  general  character  was  foreign 
to  Roman  cult.^^  Lustration  of  some  sort  was  not  new  to 
decemviral  procedure;  there  were  probably  lustral  rites  during 
the  expiation  of  the  temples  by  the  duumviri  sacris  faciundis 
after  the  Gallic  invasion. In  218  it  was  apparently  the  de- 
cemviri who  ordered  a  lustration  of  the  city  preliminary  to 
other  expiatory  measures. 

The  deity  in  whose  honor  the  procession  was  to  take  place 
was  not  at  first  specified,  unless  it  was  Jupiter  Stator,  in  whose 
temple  the  girls  rehearsed  their  hymn,  or  Apollo,  from  whose 
temple  the  procession  actually  started. The  possibility  that 
no  deity  had  been  named  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  name  of  the  deity  did  not  matter.  There  is 
enough  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  as  important  to  learn 
the  right  name  of  the  god  to  be  honored  as  it  was  to  find  the 

1^  F.  Weege,  Der  Tanz  in  der  Antike  (Halle,  Niemeyer,  1926)  149  and  Abb. 
172,173. 

18  Livy,  27.9.7  (list  of  towns  in  central  Italy);  27.21.6-7  (Etruria,  specifically 
Arretium);  27,24;  27.27.5  (coepta  ab  Etruscis  fuga;  cowardice  in  battle);  cf. 
27.38.6  (Etruriam  erectam  in  spem  rerum  novarum). 

1'  See  above  note  5. 

20  Livy,  5.50. 
-21  Livy,  21.62.6-7. 

22  Livy,  27.37.7-11.  Cichorius  {Romische  Studien,  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1922) 
1-7,  and  Altheim  {Terra  Mater,  Giessen,  Topelmann,  1931),  1-15,  argue  that 
this  type  of  procession  is  to  be  associated  with  the  ludi  saeculares  in  honor  of 
Proserpina  and  Dis  Pater  in  249  B.C. 
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proper  ritual.  The  deity  had  a  direct  relation  to  the  ritual.^^ 
In  this  case  it  was  ultimately  the  place  of  the  decemviri  to 
name  the  deity.  There  are  countless  instances  of  their  being 
entrusted  with  this  task.  That  up  to  a  certain  point  they 
had  named  no  deity  or  the  wrong  deity  is  clear  when  we 
realize  that  the  hymn  to  be  sung  was  dedicated  to  Juno  Regina 
and  images  for  dedication  in  her  temple  were  provided  only 
after  the  temple  was  struck  by  a  thunderbolt  during  the 
rehearsal  of  the  hymn  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  Prob- 
ably the  decemviri  were  studying  the  problem,  that  is,  were 
examining  the  Sibylline  Books  when  the  lightning  struck. 
Such  a  clear  sign  could  not  be  ignored  under  the  circumstances, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  decemviral  college  took  this  final 
prodigy  as  a  direct  command  from  the  goddess.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  they  chose  to  conceive  of  Juno  herself  as  hurling 
the  bolt  which  struck  her  shrine. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  two  interpretations  of 
this  latter  prodigy  were  made,  one  by  the  haruspices  and 
another  by  the  decemviri. From  this  supposition  it  followed 

23  This  is  clear  in  Livy,  27.25.8-9:  negabant  (pontifices)  unam  cellam  duobus 
dis  recte  dedicari,  quia,  si  de  caelo  tacta  aut  prodigii  aliquid  in  ea  factum  esset, 
dififiicilis  procuratio  foret,  quod  utri  deo  res  divina  fieret,  sciri  non  posset;  neque 
enim  duobus  nisi  certis  deis  rite  una  hostia  fieri.  Cf.  Val.  Max.  1.1.8;  Plutarch, 
Marcellus  28.1.  The  resort  to  the  formula  "sive  deus,  sive  dea"  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  name;  cf.  Gellius,  2.28  and  Ammian.  Marcell. 
17.7.10;  Wissowa,  op.  cit.  37-38. 

2*  For  Juno  and  the  thunderbolt  see  tensa  coins  of  the  Capitoline  triad 
(Grueber,  Coins  of  the  Roman  Republic  in  the  British  Museum  iii,  PI.  38,  1-3), 
and  imperial  coins  of  Carthage  at  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  representing 
Juno  Caelestis  with  the  thunderbolt  (Gerhard,  Gesammelte  Akademische  Ab- 
handlungen  [Berlin,  Reimer,  1866-68],  2,  540,  Taf.  43,  no.  18;  Roscher,  Lex. 
Griech.  und  Rom.  MythoL,  s.v.  Juno  Caelestis,  613-614).  Roscher  states 
that  the  role  of  Juno  in  the  Aeneid  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  identifying  her 
with  the  Carthaginian  goddess  Caelestis.  The  Aeneas  legend  was  being  circu- 
lated in  Rome  at  this  time  (see  Diels,  op.  cit.  100-103),  and  this  may  account 
for  the  prominence  given  Juno  in  the  expiatory  services  during  the  war. 

25  G.  Bloch  in  Daremberg-Saglio,  ii  1,  s.v.  duumviri  .  .  .  sacris  faciundis, 
436;  Bouche-Leclercq,  Les  pontifes  de  Vancienne  Rom  (Paris,  Franck,  1871), 
187,  apparently  assigns  the  procuration  of  the  thunderbolt  to  the  three  groups — 
the  pontifices,  the  haruspices,  and  the  decemviri.  Weissenborn-Miiller,  in  a 
note  on  Livy  27.37.8,  suppose  that  the  response  of  the  haruspices  was  given  in 
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that  two  sets  of  rites  were  performed  for  the  same  reason, 
that  is,  for  the  expiation  of  the  same  prodigy.  If  that  be 
true,  we  face  a  conflict  between  the  decemviri  and  the  haru- 
spices,  or  the  decemviri  and  the  curule  aediles,  who  acted  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  haruspices  and  initiated  measures 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  matrons.  Livy  quotes  the  haruspices 
as  saying  ''prodigium  id  ad  matronas  pertinere;"  this,  plus 
the  fact  that  the  decemviri  acted  "confestim"  in  carrying 
out  their  rites  afterwards,  appears  to  support  the  belief  that 
the  decemviri  felt  that  someone  had  invaded  their  province 
and  were  hastening  to  make  clear  their  primacy  in  the  matter 
of  procuration.^^  Here  we  must  not  forget  the  fact  that  at 
other  times  the  haruspices  and  the  decemviri  had  simultane- 
ously been  involved  in  recommendations  and  rites  for  the 
expiation  of  prodigies. It  is  probably  true  that  in  207  there 
was  some  feeling  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  decemviri 
against  the  haruspices,  who  were  Etruscans,  representing  no 
state  college — coming  in  fact  from  cities  at  the  moment  in  a 
questionable  state  of  loyalty — and  who  had  been  invited  to 
pass  judgment  on  an  entirely  different  prodigy  from  the 
thunderbolt,  namely  the  hermaphrodite  at  Frusino.  That 
the  haruspices  had  been  asked  by  the  senate  for  a  second 
opinion,  dealing  with  the  thunderbolt,  is  of  course,  a  possi- 
bility. Interpretation  of  lightning  prodigies  belonged  to  them 
more  specifically  than  to  the  decemviri. Neither  the  Romans 

opposition  to  the  pontifical  decree,  and  subsequently  express  the  opinion  that 
the  decemviral  procession  was  entirely  different  from  the  procession  decreed 
by  the  pontifices  and  that  the  decemviri,  displeased  with  the  haruspices  or  the 
aediles,  ordered  a  procession  of  their  own,  the  one  which  was  actually  carried 
out  (note  on  27.37.10).  In  the  same  comment  it  is  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
decree  of  the  pontifices  was  based  on  an  earlier  decemviral  decree  relating  to 
hermaphrodites.    On  this  point  cf.  note  10  above. 

26  " Confestim"  (27.37.11)  can  hardly  have  come  from  state  records;  either 
the  word  is  Livy's  own,  or  he  got  it  from  a  literary  source.  In  any  case  it 
requires  explanation. 

27  In  214,  for  example,  the  prodigy  "ex  muliere  Spoleti  virum  factum"  (Livy, 
24.10.10). 

28  Bouche-Leclercq  in  Daremberg-Saglio,  iii  1,  s.v.  haruspices,  21;  25;  iv  1, 
s.v.  pontifices,  570;  Bloch  in  Daremberg-Sagho,  ii  1,  s.v.  duumvir  .  .  .  sacris 
faciundis,  436.    Cf.  Livy,  1.20,  and  Wissowa,  op.  cit.  545. 
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of  207  nor  Livy,  it  appears,  clearly  understood  the  situation. 
Whether  we  can  understand  it,  is  debatable.  But  it  is  fairly 
certain  that  on  legal  grounds  there  was  no  conflict  regarding 
the  prodigy  between  the  haruspices  and  the  decemviri.  This 
the  subsequent  practice  of  the  ritual  shows,  as  we  shall  see 
later.^^  The  two  groups  must  have  looked  upon  the  event 
from  two  entirely  different  points  of  view.  The-  temple  of 
Juno  Regina  was  struck  by  lightning.  To  the  haruspices  this 
{prodigium  id)  was  a  prodigy  in  itself,  dissociated  from  any 
other  e^^ent,  and  Livy's  wording  makes  this  clear.  "This 
prodigy,"  said  the  haruspices,  "refers  to  married  women." 
They  stated,  consequently,  that  an  expiatory  gift — from  the 
matrons — was  required.  This  was  no  more  than  a  recom- 
mendation. That  the  matrons  were  named  as  the  agents  of 
expiation  is  not  strange.  From  its  very  beginning  the  cult 
of  Juno  Regina  had  enjoyed  a  tradition  of  service  by  the 
Roman  matrons.  Their  initial  reception  of  the  cult  from  Veii 
and  the  subsequent  offerings  presented  by  them,  chiefly  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  decemviri,  reveal  them  as  its  chief 
patrons. The  Etruscans  therefore  advised  an  expiatory 
service  which  was  familiar  to  them,  hallowed  as  effective  by 
time  and  tradition.  The  haruspices  must  have  known  that 
the  processional  rites  had  to  be  carried  out  and  that  the  rites 
recommended  by  them  could  not  serve  as  a  substitute.  Per- 
haps they  even  expected  the  decemviri  to  conduct  the  sacrifice 
to  Juno  Regina,  until  the  aediles  interfered. 

The  prodigy  from  the  decemviral  point  of  view  was  some- 
what different.  The  preparation  for  their  rites  had  been 
interrupted  by  a  thunderbolt  striking  the  temple  of  Juno 
Regina.  Possibly  it  was  an  indication  of  neglegentia  rituum, 
which  in  this  case  would  be  inadvertent  neglect  of  the  goddess 
by  failing  to  include  her  name  in  the  hymn;  whether  or  not 
it  is  justifiable  to  read  negligence  into  the  prodigy  does  not 

29  See  p.  170. 

30  Livy,  5.31.3;  5.52.10;  21.62.8;  22.1.18. 
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matter  for  our  purposes.  The  occurrence  of  a  prodigy  during 
the  conduct  of  ritual  required  in  itself  the  interesting  act 
which  the  Romans  called  instauratio,  a  complete  or  partial 
renewal  of  the  rites. Camillus  is  credited  with  defining  the 
occasion  for  instauration  as  "something  omitted  from  an- 
cestral rites  through  negligence  or  chance."  Better  known 
is  Cicero's  definition,  based  on  specific  acts  of  ritual  familiar 
in  his  day,  all  involving  hesitation,  interruption,  or  neglect. 
The  act  was  undoubtedly  Italic,  for  it  occurs,  though  not 
mentioned  by  name,  in  the  rites  of  Iguvium  of  the  Umbrian 
period. It  was  also  transferred  to  rites  brought  in  from  the 
outside,  for  its  necessity  was  avoided  on  a  famous  occasion 
when  during  the  Ludi  Apollinares  the  news  of  the  enemy's 
approach  drove  the  crowds  from  the  performance,  and  they 
returned  victorious  to  find  an  old  man  dancing  to  the  flute. 
This  avoided  actual  interruption  of  the  games  and  gave  rise 

31  Habel  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  s.v.  ludi  publici,  Suppb.  v  col.  612;  S.  P.  C. 
Tromp,  De  Romanorum  Piaculis,  diss.  Amsterdam  (Leyden,  Theonville,  1921), 
66-69,  gives  as  reasons  for  instauratio:  1.  pollutio  ob  scelus  commissum;  2,  vitia 
et  neglegentia  rituum;  3.  interruptio;  4.  prodigia. 

32Livy,  5.52.9:  Recordamini,  agite  dum,  quotiena  sacra  instaurentur,  quia 
aliquid  ex  patrio  ritu  neglegentia  casuve  praetermissum  est;  cf.  5.18.12:  si  sacra 
renovata  rite,  si  procurata  prodigia  essent. 

De  harusp.  resp.  23:  si  ludius  constitit  aut  tibicen  repente  conticuit,  aut 
puer  ille  patrimus  et  matrimus  si  tensam  non  tenuit,  si  lorum  omisit,  aut  si 
aedilis  verbo  aut  simpuvio  aberravit,  ludi  sunt  non  rite  facti,  eaque  errata 
expiantur  et  mentes  deorum  immortalium  ludorum  instauratione  placantur; 
cf.  Arnob.  Adv.  Nat.  4.31.  See  also  Livy,  5.17.1-4;  41.16.1-2;  Plutarch,  Corio- 
lanus  25;  Dio,  39.30;  60.6.4;  56.27.4;  Dion.  Hal.  7.68;  cf.  Val  Max.  1.7.4  and 
Macrobius,  Sat.  1.11.3-5. 

34  M.  Breal,  Les  Tables  Eugubines  (Paris,  Franck,  1875),  vib  47  (Latin 
Trans.) :  si  quid  inter  istud  sacrificium  erratumve  omissumve  fuerit,  aves  ob- 
servato,  ad  portam  Trebulanam  revertitor,  denuo  sacrificium  facito  (sacrificium 
instaurato,  trans.  Buecheler,  Umbrica:  Bonn,  Cohen,  1883;  cf.  ib  9,  where 
Buecheler  translates  "instaurans  sacrificium  facito"  and  Breal  retains  "denuo 
sacrificium  facito").  A  text  of  the  Tables  may  be  found  also  in  C.  Buck,  A 
Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Vmbrian  (Boston,  Ginn,  1904)  and  in  I.  Rosenzweig, 
"Ritual  and  Cults  of  Pre-Roman  Iguvium"  {Studies  and  Documents  edited  by 
K.  Lake  and  S.  Lake  ix,  London,  Christophers,  1937),  118-152. 
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to  the  saying,  Salva  res  est,  saltat  senexl  "We  are  saved,  the 
old  man  is  dancing!" 

It  is  suggested,  then,  that  the  prodigy  of  the  Hghtning 
required  a  renewal  of  the  preparations  for  the  lustral  proces- 
sion of  the  maidens.  Closely  connected  with  this  was  the 
fact  that  the  hymn  had  to  be,  in  part  at  any  rate,  rewritten 
to  include  reference  to  Juno  Regina.  Livy  definitely  states 
that  the  hymn  was  in  her  honor.^^  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  interruption  merely  of  a  rehearsal  would  not  call  for 
instauratio,  that  the  prodigy  was  only  a  sign  indicating  the 
deity  to  be  honored,  and  that  therefore  instauration  was  not 
involved.  But  it  is  clear  that  a  primary  part  of  the  ritual — 
the  hymn — had  to  undergo  some  change.  The  training  of 
the  chorus  was  already  in  progress,  and  this  certainly  had  to 
be  started  all  over  again  after  the  advent  of  the  prodigy. 
Call  it  semi  or  quasi-instauration,  if  you  will;  but  a  renewal 
it  certainly  was.^^ 

The  parts  played  by  the  haruspices  and  the  decemviri  may 
be  better  understood  if  we  recall  the  separate  measures  recom- 
mended by  the  haruspices  and  decreed  by  the  pontifices  for 
lustration  after  the  announcement  of  the  prodigious  birth. 
On  the  advice  of  the  haruspices  the  child  was  thrown  into 
the  sea.  T^hus  was  the  cause  of  contamination  removed  from 
contact  with  the  earth.  Next  the  pontifices  decreed  a  lustral 
procession.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  purify  the  land,  which 
had  already  been  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  the  prodigy 
{foedum  ac  turpe) .    This  distinction  was  suggested  by  Bouche- 

^^Festus,  436-8  Lindsay  (326  Miiller),  s.v.  salva  res,  etc.;  Servius  on  Vergil, 
Aeneid  3.279;  8.110;  Macrobius,  Sat.  1.17.25.  See  also  W.  Green,  "The  Ritual 
Validity  of  the  Ludi  Scaenici,"  Classical  Weekly  xxvi  (1933),  157,  note  4.  Green 
holds  that  the  notion  of  religio  remained  attached  to  those  parts  of  the  per- 
formance which  were  most  primitive,  i.e.,  music  and  the  dance. 

36  27.37.12-13. 

37  Tromp,  op.  cit.  69,  speaks  of  instauration  of  part  of  the  rites  as  the  result 
of  an  error.  The  technical  expression  for  renewing  the  auspices  was  renovatio 
(Livy,  5.52.9),  but  its  verbal  equivalent  was  used  of  sacra:  si  sacra  renovata 
rite,  si  procurata  prodigia  essent  (Livy,  5.18.12);  the  close  relation  between 
instauration  and  procuration  is  indicated  in  this  passage. 
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Leclercq,^^  and  gives  the  right  clue  for  the  interpretation  of  this 
whole  series  of  events.  In  both  cases  the  haruspices  only 
advised;  they  had  no  legal  basis  for  any  other  activity. 

The  real  difficulty  in  this  complex  situation  is  to  under- 
stand the  action  of  the  curule  aediles,  apparently  unauthorized, 
which  seems  to  have  offered  definite  grounds  for  annoyance 
on  the  part  of  the  decemviri  from  the  point  of  view  both  of 
precedent  and  of  law,  as  we  shall  see.  Through  what  function 
of  their  magistracy  did  the  aediles  summon  the  matrons  to 
provide  for  a  sacrifice?  Their  religious  duties  were  limited 
to  specific  details.  They  had  jurisdiction  over  temple  build- 
ings and  they  set  up  in  temples  dedicatory  objects  which 
they  procured  with  fine-money.^^  Apart  from  these  duties 
and  privileges  the  religious  functions  of  the  aediles  at  this 
time  were  limited  to  the  conduct  of  the  Ludi  Romani  and 
the  restriction  of  foreign  rites  that  were  considered  objection- 
able or  subversive.^^  Were  they  in  charge  of  collections  of  the 
sort  here  made  as  well  as  of  collections  of  fines?  But  here 
they  only  summoned  the  women,  who  appointed  a  committee 
to  do  the  collecting;  and  furthermore,  the  collection  of  money 
for  gifts  to  Juno  Regina  on  the  part  of  the  matrons  had  till 
now  been  recommended  by  the  decemviri.^^  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  aediles  were  trying  to  curtail  or  disqualify 
a  new  rite.  This,  in  view  of  the  times  and  the  source  of 
authority  for  the  procession,  is  highly  improbable. 

38  Bouche-Leclercq  in  Daremberg-Saglio,  iii,  s.v.  lustratio,  1421. 

39  See  Livy,  42.20  for  an  interpretation  by  the  haruspices  and  procuration 
by  the  decemviri.  The  one  group  merely  recommended  rites,  the  other  recom- 
mended them  and  carried  them  out.  See  also  Bouche-Leclercq  in  Daremberg- 
SagHo,  III  1,  s.v.  haruspices,  26,  note  14. 

^0  The  sacrarum  aedium  procuratio  is  referred  to  in  Cic.  Verr.  II  5.14.36. 

«Livy.  10.23.11-12;  10.31.9;  10.47.4;  24.16.19;  35.10.12;  38.35.5;  Pliny, 
N.H.  33.1.19.  These  references,  of  course,  do  not  include  similar  dedications 
by  the  plebeian  aediles. 

"2  Cic.  Verr.  II  5.14.36;  Livy,  10.47;  27.6.19;  cL  Suet.  lul.  10.  The  Mega- 
lesia,  established  several  years  later,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  curule  aediles. 
The  Cerialia  and  the  Floralia  were  given  either  by  the  curule  or  the  plebeian 
aediles. 

"3  Livy,  25.1.10;  cf.  Cic.  De  harusp.  resp.  13.27. 
44  Livy,  21.62.8  (218  B.C.);  22.1.18  (217  B.C.). 
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It  is  very  doubtful,  in  fact,  that  the  aediles  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  any  reHgious  duty  at  all.  There  is  some  indication 
that  the  grounds  of  their  action  were  moral  rather  than 
religious.  The  rites  of  the  matrons  involved  considerable 
expense,  since  the  gift  was  to  be  one  of  value.  Now  there 
was  at  this  time  in  effect  a  sumptuary  law  passed  in  215 
against  extravagance  on  the  part  of  women ;  and  it  is  extremely 
likely  that  the  curule  aediles,  who  administered  such  laws  in  the 
early  empire,^^  were  also  the  administrators  of  this  law,  namely, 
the  Oppian  Law.^^  The  Oppian  Law  limited  only  the  amount 
of  gold  a  woman  might  have;  but  other  funds  in  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze,  ordinarily  available  from  their  husbands,  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  state  treasury  in  210;^^  and  all  of 
this  made  impossible  a  gift  from  the  matronae  unless  special 
measures  were  taken  to  modify  the  limitation  imposed  upon 
personal  property  by  the  action  taken  in  215  and  in  210. 
The  aediles  found  two  methods  of  handling  the  situation. 
First,  they  allowed  the  women  to  draw  on  their  dowries  for 
the  collection;  second,  they  extended  the  territory  in  which 
the  collection  was  to  be  made  to  the  tenth  milestone  outside 
the  city.  The  fact  that  legally  women  within  the  first  mile- 
stone could  not  have  possessed  much  wealth  may  have  been 
the  factor  which  determined  the  aediles  to  see  that  contribu- 
tions came  in  from  a  large  part  of  Latium.  In  this  the 
aediles  overstepped  their  ordinary  powers.  They  summoned 
married  women  from  a  distance  of  ten  miles  beyond  the  city 
(on  the  Via  Appia  not  quite  as  far  as  Albano),  though  their 
jurisdiction,  to  judge  from  police  regulations,  extended  only 

to  the  first  milestone. It  has  been  suggested  that  they 

( 

45  Tac.  Aww.  3.52. 

«Livy,  34.1.3;  34.6.9;  34.8.3. 
Livy,  26.36.    A  great  deal  of  gold  had  been  collected  to  subsidize  the  naval 
forces.    In  209  the  state  had  even  drawn  on  the  reserve  gold  in  the  "sanctius 
aerarium"  (Livy,  27.10.11). 

48  Livy.  34.1.3;  Lex  lul.  Municipal,  in  C.I.L.  i^,  2  (1918),  482-3.  lines  20-23, 
50-52;  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsrecht  ii^  498-9.  In  note  1  on  p.  499  Mommsen 
states  that  he  sees  no  inconsistency  between  these  measures  and  the  action  of 
the  aediles  in  207. 
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were  given  extraordinary  powers,  similar  to  powers  exercised 
by  praetors  and  special  commissioners.'^^  These  cases  do  not 
appear  to  be  exact  parallels,  however,  for  the  aediles'  functions 
were  always  more  strictly  urban  than  those  of  the  officials 
mentioned  above. 

It  appears  from  this  that  there  were  two  points  on  which 
the  decemviri  were  at  variance  with  the  aediles.  First,  using 
their  magistracy  to  apply  the  force  of  law,  the  aediles  dared 
provide  for  a  collection  that  had  become  the  regular  pre- 
rogative of  the  decemviri. ^1  Second,  in  territory  beyond  their 
normal  sphere  of  activity  the  aediles  issued  an  edict  which 
appeared  to  set  up  rival  rites  in  addition  to  those  about  to  be 
conducted  by  the  decemviri.  The  curule  aediles  had  the  ius 
edicendi,^^  but  their  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  urban  matters, 
while  the  decemviri  recommended  and  conducted  sacred  rites 
beyond  the  city.  In  this  period  the  decemviri  were  already 
active  throughout  Latium  and  Etruria,  and  a  generation 
later  their  influence  extended  to  Campania  and  finally  to  the 
whole  of  Italy.^^ 

^9  Weissenborn-Miiller  on  Livy,  27.37.9.  For  the  granting  of  extraordinary 
powers  see  Livy,  40.37.4;  40.44.6  (the  praetors  given  authority  to  investigate 
poisoning);  43.14  (conscription  turned  over  to  the  praetors  when  the  consuls 
were  unsuccessful);  25.5.6  (two  boards  of  triumviri  for  conscription  in  212  B.C.: 
alteros  qui  citra,  alteros  qui  ultra  quinquagesimum  lapidem  in  pagis  forisque 
et  conciliabulis  omnem  copiam  ingenuorum  inspicerent) . 

5"  Kubitschek  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  s.v.  aedilis,  col.  452:  andererseits  erklart 
sich  aus  der  Unterordnung  der  A.  unter  die  Tribunen,  dass  die  Aedilitat  sich 
allezeit  legidlich  auf  die  stadtische  Verwaltung,  den  Amtskreis  domi,  bezog 
und  nie  mit  dem  militarischen  Imperium  ausgestattet  wurde.  That  the  office 
was  urban  is  surely  implied  in  the  existence  of  local  aediles  in  the  towns  of 
Italy — aediles  who  were  not  agents  of  the  Roman  aediles  like  the  prefects  of 
the  praetors. 

SI  See  above  note  44. 

82  Mommsen,  Romisches  Staatsrecht  203;  Kipp  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  s.v. 
edictum,  col.  1940. 

S3  In  208  they  had  recommended  a  gift  of  gold  for  Juno  Sospita  at  Lanuvium, 
a  supplicatio  to  Fortuna  on  Algidus,  and  a  lecHsterniutn  at  Caere  (Livy,  21.62); 
in  the  following  year  they  had  decreed  rites  for  Juno  Sospita  at  Lanuvium  and 
Feronia  at  Lucus  Feronia  and  had  sacrificed  at  Ardea  (Livy,  22.1;18);  cf.  Livy, 
40.19.5,  referring  to  181  B.C.:  eorum  decreto  supplicatio  circa  omnia  pulvinaria 
Romae  .  .  .  indicta  est.    iisdem  auctoribus  et  senatus  censuit  et  consules 
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It  may  have  been  the  extravagance  of  the  women's  gift,  at 
a  time  when  the  state  treasury  was  maintained  only  with  the 
support  of  popular  contribution,  that  determined  the  decem- 
viri to  recommend  for  dedication  to  Juno  Regina  two  simple 
wooden  images  reminiscent  of  the  original  cult  statue  brought 
from  Veii.^^  Gifts  of  gold  presented  under  their  patronage 
belong  to  the  period  before  215.^^ 

The  method  of  treating  prodigious  births  in  later  years 
makes  clear  which  acts  on  the  part  of  officials  were  accepted 
by  the  state.  The  disposal  of  prodigies  followed  the  method 
advised  by  the  haruspices  for  the  hermaphrodite  of  207.  They 
were  drowned — either  in  the  sea  or  in  the  river. The  advice 
of  the  haruspices,  then,  set  a  precedent  in  the  procedure;  so 
too  the  ritual  procession  of  the  maidens,  which  was  repeated 
again  and  again,  set  a  precedent  for  the  expiation  of  the 
prodigy. The  services  of  the  matronae  in  honor  of  Juno 

edixerunt  ut  per  totam  Italiam  triduum  supplicatio  et  feriae  essent;  and  40.37.3, 
referring  to  the  year  180:  decemviri  supplicationem  ...  in  urbe  et  per  omnia 
fora  conciliabulaque  edixerunt  (for  the  similar  phraseology  cf.  the  Lex  repe- 
tundis,  C.I.L.  i^,  2  [1918],  448-9,  xxxi":  in  terra  Italia  in  oppidis  foreis  concilia- 
b[oleis,  etc.).  In  172  (Livy,  42.20)  among  various  expiatory  rites  suggested  by 
the  decemviri  we  find  "sacrificandum  et  in  Capitolio  Romae  et  in  Campania  ad 
Minervae  promuntorium."  Decemviral  decisions  could  not  be  made  with 
reference  to  loca  peregrina,  since  prodigies  reported  from  such  places  were  not 
publica  and  required  no  expiation;  the  same  condition  applied  to  loca  privata 
(Livy,  43.13.6),  except  in  a  private  house  on  the  ager  publicus,  e.g.  a  prodigy 
at  Calatia  in  167  B.C.  (Livy,  45.16.5). 
54  Livy,  5.22. 
^        55  See  note  44. 

^  56  Livy,  31.12;  lul.  Obseq.,  Lib.  prod.  27  [86]:  in  fiumen  deiectus;  32  [92]: 
in  mare  delatus  est;  34  [94]:  in  mare  deportatus;  36  [96]:  mari  demersus;  47 
[107]:  in  mare  deportatus;  48  [108]:  in  mare  deportatus  erat;  53  [113];  cf.  Pliny, 
N.H.  7.34:  deportatum  im  insulam  desertam. 

57  Livy,  31.12;  lul.  Obseq.,  op.  cit.  27  [86],  134  B.C.;  34  [94],  119  B.C.;  36  [96], 
117  B.C.;  48  [108],  97  B.C.;  53  [113],  92  B.C.  At  the  end  of  the  second  century 
B.C.  the  procession  was  applied  to  other  prodigies  and  deities:  lul.  Obseq., 
op.  cit.  43  [103],  104  B.C.;  in  46  [106],  99  B.C.,  the  old  processional  rite  in  honor 
of  Juno  Regina  was  preceded  by  dona  to  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  To  this  period 
— roughly  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century  b.c. — we  should  assign  the 
Sibylline  oracles  recorded  in  Phlegon,  Mirabilia  10.  The  date  given  by  Phlegon 
is  125  B.C.    The  evidence  of  the  Liber  prodigiorum  leads  one  to  feel  that  the 
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Regina,  advised  by  the  haruspices  and  initiated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  curule  aediles,  form  no  part  of  the  later 
history  of  the  procuration  of  this  type  of  prodigy. Ob- 
viously those  rites  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prodigy  of  the 
monstrous  birth,  but  were  strictly  related  to  the  prodigy  of 
the  thunderbolt.  They  were  no  innovation  in  the  history  of 
Roman  ritual  but  were  based  on  a  long  tradition  of  devotion 
to  Juno  Regina  on  the  part  of  married  women. 

The  rites  performed  by  the  maidens  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
new,  introduced  by  the  pontifices  as  a  last  resort,  and  executed 
by  the  decemviri  as  a  thing  which  they,  the  authorities  on  the 
Greek  rite,  were  required  to  perform.  Perhaps  the  ritual, 
already  familiar  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  was  intended  to 
have  a  special  effect  on  those  extreme  southern  regions  where 
Hannibal  was  still  active.  In  any  case  their  effective  per- 
formance enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  decemviri  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  survival  of  their  ritual,  which  was  destined  to 
run  a  long  course  in  republican  and  imperial  history.  By  the 
time  of  the  elder  Pliny,  when  hermaphrodites  had  become 
curiosities  rather  than  prodigies,^^  the  expiatory  processional 
had  been  transformed  and  absorbed  into  the  ritual  of  the 
secular  games. 

oracles  truly  represent  the  period  assigned  to  them  by  Phlegon,  rather  than  a 
century  earlier,  where  Diels  {Sibyll.  Bldtt.  90;  103)  places  them.  In  207  the 
ritual  was  still  simple;  the  oracles  of  Phlegon,  on  the  contrary,  represent  a 
highly  developed  ritual  wherein  the  rites  of  the  matronae  and  the  virgines  have 
become  telescoped  (a  thing  impossible  in  207),  and  the  cult  of  Juno  is  definitely 
subordinate  to  the  cults  of  the  lower  world.  For  a  review  of  the  work  that 
has  been  done  on  these  oracles,  see  Rzach  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  s.v.  SihylUnische 
Orakel,  col.  2111-2112. 

58  The  Sibylline  oracles  of  125  B.C.  (Phlegon,  Mirahilia  10;  Diels,  op.  cit. 
111-115)  provide  for  no  rite  which  exactly  parallels  the  services  of  the  matronae 
in  honor  of  Juno  Regina  in  207.    On  the  date  of  these  oracles,  see  above  note  57. 

69  Pliny,  N.H.  7.34:  gignuntur  et  utriusque  sexus  quos  hermaphroditos 
vocamus,  olim  androgynos  vocatos  et  in  prodigiis  habitos,  nunc  vero  in  deliciis. 
Cf.  7.36:  invenimus  in  annalibus  P.  Licinio  Crasso  C.  Cassio  Longino  cos. 
Casini  puerum  factum  ex  virgine  sub  parentibus  iussuque  haruspicum  deporta- 
tum  in  insulam  desertam. 
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XIV. — The  Basic  Critical  Doctrine  of  "  Longinus," 
On  the  Sublime 

F.  R.  B.  GODOLPHIN 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

This  article  is  summarized  in  the  last  paragraph. 

The  document  known  as  "Longinus,"  On  the  Sublime  has 
had  a  curious  and  fascinating  history  in  the  Hterary  ^  and 
scholarly  ^  world.  My  purpose  is  to  treat  it  systematically, 
not  historically,  in  an  effort  to  present  the  central  doctrines 
of  literary  qriticism  contained  in  it;  and  to  show  their  basis, 
value,  and  interrelationship.  The  traditional  name  is  retained 
for  convenience,  although  I  agree  with  Roberts  ^  that  it  is 
probably  the  work  of  an  unknown  author  of  the  first  century 
A.D.  I  use  the  term  "sublime"  to  translate  to  v\f/os,  although 
it  is  likely  to  be  misinterpreted  in  English.  On  occasion 
''lofty"  or  "profound"  might  well  be  used  as  substitutes.^ 

The  presentation  of  both  explicit  and  implicit  doctrine  of 
Longinus  as  a  part  of  a  consistently  held  critical  position 
involves  certain  dangers,  especially  since  his  purpose  in  writing 
led  him  to  include  much  that  was  specifically  practical  in  the 
field  of  rhetoric.  However,  a  study  of  the  whole  seems  to  me 
to  demonstrate  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  is  neither  a  technical 

1  Various  aspects  of  this  problem  are  treated  in  A.  Rosenberg,  Longinus  in 
England  (Weimar,  Uschmann,  1917),  E.  Nitchie,  "Longinus  and  later  literary 
criticism,"  C.W.  27  (1934)  121-126,  129-136,  and  S.  H.  Monk,  The  Sublime 
in  XVIII  Century  England  (New  York,  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America  1935). 

2  For  a  brief  summary  see  W.  R.  Roberts,  Longinus  on  the  Sublime^  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1907)  1-23  and  J.  W.  H,  Atkins,  Literary  Criticism  in 
Antiquity,  II  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1934)  210-253. 

3  Roberts,  op.  cit.  (see  note  2)  17. 

^  Roberts,  op.  cit.  (see  note  2)  2.1  vxpovs  tls  rj  ^adovs  rex^rj.  References 
throughout  are  to  chapter  and  section  of  Robert's  text  and  translation,  though 
the  latter  is  often  quoted  with  modifications. 
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treatise  on  rhetoric  ^  nor  a  collection  of  random  observations 
and  intuitions  of  literary  values.  Longinus  conceives  of  skill 
and  technique  in  rhetoric  as  means,  not  ends.  The  sublime 
consists  of  distinction  and  excellence  in  expression,^  but  more 
than  this  it  demands  a  worthy  conception  of  the  divine  power. 
It  exists,  therefore,  both  as  a  definition  of  achievement  and  as 
a  power  or  force.  Elevation  of  mind,^  then,  is  the  most 
important  element  of  the  true  sublime.^  This  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  sublime  necessarily  leads  to  a  consideration  of 
literature  in  relation  to  life  as  a  whole.  Although  Longinus 
is  not  a  philosopher,  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  literary 
criticism  involves  some  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  a  con- 
scious effort  by  the  critic  to  establish  a  philosophic  orientation 
for  his  beliefs.  This  need  does  not  require  acceptance  or 
presentation  of  a  "philosophic  system,"  and  we  find  no  such 
system  in  Longinus,  though  there  is  evidence  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  that 
Plato  provides  the  strongest  single  influence.  We  do  find  a 
central  position  from  which  the  beliefs  and  principles  of 
Longinus  are  developed. 

This  basic  position  of  Longinus  is  derived  from  the  state- 
ment, "Nature  has  appointed  us  men  to  be  no  base  or  ignoble 
animals;  .  .  .  she  implants  in  our  souls  the  unconquerable 
love  of  whatever  is  elevated  and  more  divine  than  ourselves." 

5  The  translation  of  Longinus  6.1  KpLais  tCop  Xoyoov  as  "judgement  of  style" 
in  A.  O.  Prickard,  Longinus  on  the  Sublime  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1906) 
11  and  Roberts,  op.  cit.  (see  note  2),  55  contributes  to  such  an  impression  and 
is  less  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  than  the  translation  of  W.  H.  Fyfe, 
Longinus  on  the  Sublime  (London,  Heinemann,  1927)  137,  "judgement  in 
literature."  At  1.4  virepcfivci  is  translated  "elevated  language"  by  Roberts 
but  as  "passages  of  extraordinary  genius"  by  Prickard  and  "effect  of  genius" 
by  Fyfe. 

^  Longinus  1.3. 

7  Ibid.  9.9. 

^  Ibid.  9.1  TO  fxey a\o<f>ves . 

^  Longinus'  fear  that  to  v\pos  may  be  misunderstood  leads  him  to  use  yevpalou 
and  aXrjdes  frequently,  e.g.  7.2;  7.4;  32.4. 

1"  Longinus  35.2  oti  rj  (f>vaLS  ov  Taireivov  17/xas  ^(aov  ov8'  ay  ewes  eKpive  rov 
avdpoiirov  .  .  .  evdvs  ajxaxov  epoora  kve4>v(yev  ijfxoov  rais  \pvxous  wavTos  aei  rod 
fxeyaXov  Kai  cos  irpos  -qixas  dai/jLOVLCorepov. 
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The  implications  of  this  statement  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
recognized  in  full.  If  man  is  of  a  higher  order  of  creation 
than  the  other  animals,  and  if  his  aspirations  are  in  the 
direction  of  that  which  is  higher  than  himself,  we  have  in 
Longinus  not  merely  a  humanist,  but  a  humanist  whose  belief 
leads  him  toward  a  religious  position  for  the  ultimate  sanction 
of  his  values. This  view  is  emphatically  reaffirmed  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  work,  where  Longinus  condemns  those  men 
who  value  that  part  of  themselves  which  is  mortal  and  tran- 
sient, and  neglect  the  development  of  that  part  of  themselves 
which  is  immortal.  Unless  this  is  a  mere  figure  of  rhetoric, 
Longinus  is  here  indicating  an  essential  element  in  his  view  of 
the  world  and  his  faith  in  the  worth  of  objects  beyond  those 
which  may  bring  praise  and  pleasure  in  any  material  sense. 

The  relation  of  these  passages  to  his  conception  of  God  may 
be  illustrated  from  the  discussion  of  Homer  where  we  find  the 
statement:  "Far  superior  to  the  passages  respecting  the  battle 
of  the  Gods  [in  the  Iliad]  are  those  passages  which  represent 
the  divine  nature  as  it  really  is — pure  and  great  and  un- 
defiled."  An  affirmation  of  the  nature  of  the  divine  power 
is  brought  into  direct  relation  with  the  sublime  and  the  concept 
of  greatness  of  soul  in  a  further  statement,  "all  other  qualities 
prove  their  possessors  men,  sublimity  lifts  them  near  the 
mighty  mind  of  God."  These  quotations  indicate  clearly 
the  attitude  which  gives  strength  and  power  to  the  particular 
comments  and  judgments  of  Longinus,  and  it  is  only  in  rela- 
tion to  this  attitude  that  we  can  understand  and  appreciate 
the  full  value  of  the  many  statements  of  Longinus  which  have 
been  taken  over  into  subsequent  criticism.    Longinus  is  clearly 

11  Cf .  Irving,  Babbitt,  Rousseau  and  Romanticism  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1919)  380:  "The  honest  thinker,  whatever  his  own  preference,  must  begin  by 
admitting  that  though  rehgion  can  get  along  without  humanism,  humanism 
cannot  get  along  without  religion." 

12  Longinus  44.8;  44.11. 

13  Ibid.  9.8  ixxpoLVTov  tl  /cat  /xeya  to  baiixoviov  cos  aXrjdcos  Kat  aKparou  TrapLa-TTjcnv. 
Ibid.  36.1    /cat  rd  /xh  aWa  tovs  xP'^P'^^ovs  avdpdoTrovs  eXe7xei,  to  8'  vipos 

kyyvs  aipei  p.eyaKo^potrvvq'i  deov. 
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not  the  type  of  humanist  who  is  content  to  beHeve  that  values 
are  imposed  upon  a  world  of  chaos  by  man. 

In  the  first  chapter  Longinus  has  pointed  out  that  rd 
V7rep(t)vd,  works  of  genius,  lead  the  hearer  not  to  persuasion, 
the  proper  object  of  rhetoric, but  els  eKCTauLv,  to  transport. 
His  conception  of  to  vypos  can  only  be  understood  in  the  light 
of  a  mystic  experience  which  is  the  eKaraats  that  distinguishes 
the  effect  of  the  sublime  from  the  effect  of  all  merely  technical 
skills.  For  example  in  discussing  hyperbole  he  remarks  that 
actions  and  passions  which  verge  on  transport  may  atone  for 
any  audacity  of  speech.  Longinus,  then,  conceives  a  supra- 
human  realm  to  exist;  the  true  sublime  is  that  which  enables 
the  artist  to  convey  his  further  vision,  and  transport  is  that 
effect  of  the  sublime  upon  the  reader  which  lifts  him  out  of 
himself  into  a  higher  understanding.  At  the  same  time  Lon- 
ginus insists  that  nature  is  not  without  method  and  system.^' 
He  stresses  the  fact  that  the  sublime  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
the  intuition  or  mystic  apprehension,  but  must  be  kept  firmly 
in  check  by  conscious  art.  Even  in  the  "revels  of  the  imagi- 
nation" sobriety  is  required. He  is  unwilling  to  accept 
any  doctrine  of  "inspiration"  as  a  complete  answer  to  the 
problem  of  the  creation  of  a  work  of  art,  and  insists  that  only 
art  can  make  us  realize  that  there  are  some  elements  of 
expression  which  depend  entirely  on  natural  endowments. 
Since  the  creation  of  a  work  of  art  requires  art  and  nature  to 
function  in  harmony,  the  effect  of  a  work  of  art  is  related 
to  both  emotion  and  reason. 

In  Chapter  eight  Longinus  points  out  that  the  two  most 
important  components  of  the  sublime  are  generally  innate; 
namely,  the  power  of  forming  great  conceptions,  and  vehement 
and  inspired  passion.    The  remaining  components:  figures  of 

15  Aristotle,  Rhet.  1355b  25. 
1^  Longinus  38.5. 

17  Ibid.  2.2. 

18  Ibid.  16.4. 

19  Ibid.  2.3.  ' 
Ibid.  8.1. 
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thought  and  expression,  noble  diction,  and  elevated  composi- 
tion, are  partly  the  product  of  conscious  art.  The  effect  of 
the  complex  whole  which  arises  from  these  elements,  and 
constitutes  the  true  sublime  in  a  work  of  art  is  to  furnish 
the  mind  of  the  intelligent  man  with  higher  thoughts  and 
more  food  for  reflexion  than  the  words  seem  to  convey .^^  A 
work  is  really  great  only  if  the  intelligent  reader  finds  this 
quality  enduring  after  repeated  study.  In  pragmatic  terms 
the  sublime  is  a  human  universal  which  may  be  shown  to 
exist  because  on  repeated  examination  it  pleases  all  men  at  all 
times.2^  If  a  given  work  has  sustained  this  test  under  these 
diverse  circumstances  it  may  be  used  as  a  concrete  embodi- 
ment of  the  sublime.  This  test,  then,  provides  a  universal 
which,  as  such,  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  practical 
determination  of  literary  value,  but  the  final  value  of  the  work 
of  art  depends  on  a  philosophic  and  religious  position  which 
cannot  be  demonstrated  pragmatically. 

It  is  clear  that  Longinus  is  neither  a  subjective  "aesthetic" 
critic  nor  a  commonplace  follower  of  the  ''rules."  What 
we  do  find  is  a  philosophic  critic,  an  intelligent  and  sensitive 
man  who  shows  at  the  heart  of  his  interest  in  literature  a 
truly  Greek  devotion  to  a  law  of  balance  and  avoidance  of 
excess.  Art  and  nature,^^  intuition  and  reason,  are  extremes; 
and  the  creation  and  interpretation  of  literature  lies  in  some 
form  of  reconciliation  of  both  terms  in  each  pair. 

Since  there  is  a  long  tradition  in  ancient  criticism,  certain 
distinctions  in  the  possible  modes  of  approach  to  a  work  of 
literature  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  necessary  to  discriminate 
between  the  elements  of  criticism  based  on  the  creative  artist's 
approach,  that  is,  his  intent  and  technique,  and  the  elements 
based  on  the  effect  of  the  completed  work  upon  the  reader. 
Likewise  the  attitude  of  the  critic  toward  the  problem  of  the 

21  Ihid.  7.3. 

22  Ibid.  7.4. 

23  The  repealed  objections  to  mechanical  use  of  formulae  should  be  noted, 
e.g.  16.3;  32.1. 

24  Longinus  36.4. 
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relative  importance  of  entertainment  and  instruction  is  a 
factor  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  he 
comes  to  an  understanding  of  any  particular  work  of  art.  It 
is  important  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  the  emphasis  is 
primarily  on  the  concrete  and  unique  work  of  art  or  the 
abstract  and  general  theory  of  art  as  applied  to  the  species  of 
which  a  particular  work  under  consideration  is  an  example. 

In  the  light  of  these  questions  let  us  analyze  and  interpret 
the  critical  doctrines  of  Longinus.  Above  all,  in  criticism 
worthy  of  the  name,  Longinus  notes  that  there  is  no  place 
for  a  spirit  of  partiality  or  contentiousness.^^  We  may  say 
that  for  Longinus  the  principal  questions  have  to  do  first 
with  the  complete  apprehension  of  form  and  content,  and 
then  with  the  problem  of  evaluation.^^ 

Since  Longinus  states  that  judgment  in  literature  is  the 
last  fruit  of  ripe  experience,^^  it  follows  that  a  training  in  the 
understanding  of  the  authors  must  be  long  and  thorough, 
although  the  nature  of  the  treatise  does  not  lead  to  much 
emphasis  on  this  point.  The  range  of  authors  that  he  evi- 
dently knew  and  knew  well,  along  with  the  frequent  references 
to  critical  and  historical  works  dealing  with  the  classical 
authors,  indicates  the  nature  of  the  preliminary  process.  The 
individual  steps  in  criticism,  which  are  often  simultaneous 
though  they  may  be  distinguished  for  analysis,  are  as  follows; 
first,  read  the  great  authors;  secondly,  study  the  critics  to 
"  learn  the  technical  and  historical  background  of  the  particular 
author  in  question,  and  finally,  bring  to  bear  the  criteria 
which  grow  out  of  a  central  position  on  which  the  whole  inter- 
pretation of  life  depends.  The  reason  that  Pope  can  describe 
Longinus  as  ''that  great  sublime  he  draws"  is  that  art  is 
genuinely  important  and  meaningful  to  him  because  of  his 
attitude  toward  life. 

^^Ibid.  32.8. 

26  Ibid.  16.3.  Sublimity  depends  upon  the  place  and  the  manner  and  the 
circumstances  and  the  motive. 

^"^  Ihid.  6.1.  cf.  Plato,  Laws  10.888a  on  the  function  of  time  in  relation  to 
religion. 
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In  Chapter  8  Longinus  makes  the  point  that  nothing  so 
contributes  to  a  lofty  tone  and  style  as  genuine  passion  or 
emotion  (Trd^os)  in  the  right  place.  It  is  immediately  clear, 
I  think,  that  an  understanding  of  the  existence  and  value  of 
such  emotion  is  closely  related  to  a  humanistic  position  such 
as  I  have  sought  to  demonstrate  for  Longinus.  At  the  same 
time  Longinus  will  not  allow  critical  theory  to  blind  him  to 
actual  achievement  and  he  has  no  patience  with  the  ''noble 
failure,"  whether  it  is  caused  by  an  effort  to  attain  the  grand 
style  without  genuine  feeling,  or  the  expression  of  emotion 
without  art, 2^  No  work  of  art  is  to  be  considered  great  as  a 
work  of  art  simply  because  the  thought  or  emotions  with 
which  it  deals  are  intended  to  be  of  profound  significance. 

The  test  suggested  in  Chapter  14  provides  a  valuable 
starting-point  both  for  the  creative  artist  and  the  critic. 
How  would  Homer,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  or  Thucydides  have 
said  this  thing,  or  reacted  to  this  way  of  saying  it?  The  artist 
or  critic  who  makes  this  imaginative  test  can  obtain  very 
definite  human  assistance  toward  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which  from  its  nature  precludes  absolute  certainty.  The  great 
writers  of  the  past  supply  us  with  a  whetstone  to  sharpen  our 
perceptions  and  present  in  concrete  form  examples  of  the 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  greatness  in  literature.  Lon- 
ginus' conception  of  imitation  as  involving  rivalry  with  the 
greatest  of  the  ancients  provides  the  critic  with  a  corrective 
of  any  narrow  view  which  might  blind  him  to  merits  in  the 
new  work  of  art  or  lead  him  to  praise  mere  repetition  of  forms 
and  themes  hallowed  by  tradition.  Since  the  work  of  art 
deals  with  the  concrete  and  particular  the  great  artists  of  the 
past  can  only  provide  suggestions,  they  cannot  dictate  the 
actual  form  and  handling  to  be  used  by  those  who  come  after 

28  Ibid.  3.3. 

29  jbid.  13.3-4,  cites  the  valuable  positive  influence  on  Herodotus,  Stesichorus, 
Archilochus,  and  Plato,  which  arose  from  their  efforts  to  compete  with  Homer. 
In  34.2  the  effect  of  Hypereides'  imitation  of  Demosthenes  is  mentioned,  though 
later  his  want  of  elevation  is  cited,  which  shows  that  imitation  does  not  make 
greatness,  though  it  may  be  helpful  to  an  artist  who  is  naturally  endowed  with 
greatness  of  spirit. 
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them.  The  achievements  of  the  great  authors  are  valuable 
both  in  themselves  and  because  they  provide  concrete  in- 
stances of  the  highest  achievement  of  great  art. 

Here  we  may  note  that  even  the  greatest  work  must  be 
subjected  to  critical  scrutiny,  and  Longinus  would  not  have 
his  follower  seek  to  explain  a  flaw  out  of  existence.  The 
flaw  may  be  dismissed  finally  as  unimportant,  but  no  devotion 
to  an  author  should  blind  us  to  the  actualities  of  the  particular 
work  of  art.  Even  Plato,  whom  Longinus  admires  greatly, 
was  sometimes  carried  away  into  harsh  metaphor  and  strained 
allegory;  and  Longinus  was  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the 
existence  of  the  flaw,  although  he  maintains  vehemently  the 
greatness  of  Plato's  art.^° 

The  doctrine  of  Chapter  33,  which  advocates  grandeur  even 
at  the  cost  of  flaws,  might  be  applied  to  excuse  careless  work 
but  I  think  that  a  study  of  it  will  supply  material  for  a  very 
different  approach.  Longinus  feels  so  strongly  the  positive 
value  of  great  art  that  liberties  must  be  granted  great  artists 
which  would  be  denied  to  their  inferiors.  The  stress  is  clearly 
placed  on  the  quality  of  their  merits  (at  /jLei^ovs  aperai)  not  on 
the  quantity  (at  TrXetous).  Such  distinctions  can  be  drawn 
only  when  the  critic  is  operating  on  the  basis  of  a  firm  sense 
of  values.  Longinus'  conception  of  what  is  of  enduring  value 
may  be  identified  in  the  work  of  the  artists  he  names  who 
possess  this  quality. 

The  use  of  concrete  examples  in  the  treatment  of  great  art 
as  compared  with  flawless  art  and  indeed  in  the  discussion  of 
every  critical  generalization,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
an  understanding  of  Longinus.  A  comparison  of  Homer  and 
Apollonius,  or  Plato  and  Lysias,  brings  out  the  point  of  an 
argument  as  no  theorizing  or  generalizing  could.  Longinus 
constantly  keeps  in  view  the  concrete  and  particular,  an 
essential  in  literary  criticism  if  it  is  to  retain  its  vitality. 
Here,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  students  have  often  failed 
to  comprehend  the  relation  of  the  particular  to  the  universal 

^0  Ibid.  32.7;  35.1. 
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in  his  critical  position.  It  is  constantly  an  author,  a  work,  or 
even  a  word  with  which  he  is  dealing,  but  equally  it  is  the 
fitness  of  the  choice  of  ideas  or  the  appropriateness  of  the 
word  which  is  related  to  a  larger  whole.  For  example,  he 
notes  the  skill  with  which  Sappho  selects  and  combines  the 
most  striking  of  the  individual  symptoms  appropriate  to  her 
theme  of  passionate  love,  with  the  result,  he  points  out,  that 
we  have  not  one  passion  only  but  a  concourse  of  the  passions.^^ 

The  comparative  method  is  another  tool  that  Longinus 
uses,  and  here  it  should  be  noted  that  its  purpose  is  enlighten- 
ment, not  the  accumulation  of  erudite  details.  Moses  and 
Cicero  provide  him  with  materials  not  to  be  found  in  his  own 
literature,  and  are  not  used  for  a  mere  parade  of  information. 
They  provide,  furthermore,  a  means  of  emphasizing  the  uni- 
versality he  has  claimed  for  the  sublime  because  it  exists  in 
the  best  work  of  the  most  diverse  races  and  times. 

Longinus  provides  means  of  avoiding  the  tendency  of  hu- 
manists and  classicists  to  slip  into  neo-classic  deification  of 
rules,  by  following  an  attitude  such  as  he  expresses  toward 
metaphor.^^  He  states  that,  in  general,  the  principles  of 
restricted  use  of  metaphor  laid  down  by  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus  should  be  followed,  but  he  adds  that  no  rules  should 
be  accepted  as  valid  if  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires  dif- 
ferent treatment.  His  example  from  Demosthenes  provides 
a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  force  to  be  derived  from 
heaping  up  images  where  the  emotion  and  thought  are  great 
enough  to  justify  it.  This  procedure  also  shows  the  way  in 
which  a  concrete  work  of  art  provides  a  final  test  beyond 
theory.  This  same  elasticity  operates  in  his  discussion  of  the 
use  of  sordid  and  contemptible  language.^^  In  general  it  has 
no  place  in  elevated  literature,  but  no  law  of  decorum  should 
be  allowed  to  ban  the  sordid  if  the  necessity  for  using  it  is 

31  Ibid.  10.1-3. 

32  Ibid.  9.9;  12.4. 

33  Ibid.  32.4. 

34  Ibid.  31.1-2;  43.5. 
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sufficiently  great.  Although  Longinus  shows  a  definite  respect 
for  the  dictates  of  propriety,  his  freedom  from  too  great 
dependence  on  rules  and  conventions  seems  to  be  a  product 
of  his  ability  to  maintain  close  contact  with  the  actual  work 
of  art  and  the  particular  effect  for  which  it  is  designed. 

The  place  of  the  subjective  element  in  literary  criticism  has 
an  interesting  development  in  Longinus.  The  treatment  of 
Sappho  in  Chapter  10  provides  an  example  of  the  proper  and 
profitable  function  of  the  critic  in  this  respect.  Longinus 
prepares  the  reader  for  the  poem  by  suggesting  what  to  look 
for  in  reading  it,  and  then  presents  the  actual  words  of  the 
poet.  The  understanding  of  Sappho's  poem  is  further  en- 
hanced by  the  way  in  which  Longinus  subsequently  recreates 
the  poem  and  enables  others  to  see  and  feel  that  which  the 
study  and  sensitiveness  of  the  critic  can  appreciate  and  convey 
to  the  student.  The  ordinary  intelligent  reader  might  not 
discover  for  himself  all  the  elements  which  are  actually  there. 
However  some  latitude  must  be  allowed  the  individual;  on 
occasion  Longinus  establishes  his  point  of  view,  and  then 
allows  for  variation  of  personal  taste.^^  The  effect  is  not  to 
deny  the  values  inherent  in  a  great  work  of  art,  but  rather  to 
allow  for  individual  variation  of  delight  in  the  particular 
elements  or  aspects  of  any  given  work. 

The  relation  between  the  artist's  life  and  his  work  is  one 
of  interest  and  importance  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  in 
Chapter  9  Longinus  provides  an  important  guidepost  when 
he  says,  "the  sublime  is  the  echo  of  a  great  soul."  One  may 
reasonably  expect  a  measure  of  correspondence  between  the 
inner  and  outer  life,  but  the  really  important  thing  is  the  soul. 
The  relation  of  literature  and  life  is  pointed  up  with  emphatic 
insistence  in  Chapter  44.  It  is  not  the  loss  of  freedom, 
political  decline,  or  any  external  aspect  of  life  which  deter- 
mines the  creation  and  judgment  of  great  literature,  but  the 
inner  moral  life  of  the  individual.  Corruption  of  soul  destroys 
that  interest  which  should  be  concentrated  on  the  things  that 

Ihid.  36.4. 
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are  great  and  eternal,  and  is  destructive  of  the  artist  and  of  the 
critic  and  judge  alike. 

We  come  to  a  final  statement  of  Longinus'  position.  In 
Chapter  15  he  states  that  in  poetry  the  object  (reXos)  of  the 
image  {4>avTa(jia)  is  to  enthrall  (e/cTrXr/^ts).  We  have,  therefore, 
the  realization  of  the  high  function  of  the  imagination,  and 
the  belief  that  in  poetry  the  image  is  not  adornment  but  the 
agent  of  truth.  It  is  by  means  of  the  image  that  the  artist 
makes  his  audience  see  that  which  he  is  able  to  see  under  the 
influence  of  inspiration  and  emotion  .^^  Although  the  power 
of  the  image  produces  vivid  description  in  oratory  (or  prose 
in  general)  it  operates  in  very  different  fashion  in  poetry  and 
it  is  notable  that  Longinus  has  greatly  changed  the  content  of 
poetry  from  Aristotle's  view  that  it  is  "more  serious  and  more 
philosophical  than  history"  by  the  conception  of  ''transport" 
which  makes  poetry  lead  not  to  a  human  "universal"  but 
rather  toward  something  of  the  order  of  the  Platonic  ideas 
or  God.  The  rhetorical  figures,  then,  are  not  important  in 
themselves  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  provide  the  means  of 
expressing  emotions  which  relate  to  the  supra-human,  since 
emotion  is  vital  to  sublimity." 

Although  we  must  regret  the  fact  that  the  document  breaks 
off  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  formal  discussion  of  the  emo- 
tions, it  is  clear  from  the  previous  references  that  Longinus 
insisted  on  the  dual  nature  of  artistic  creation. Great  art 
has  a  purpose  beyond  pleasure,  and  Longinus  in  avoiding  the 
hedonistic  interpretation  of  literature  has  also  avoided  the 
narrow  didactic  interpretation  with  its  emphasis  on  ethical 
training  which  so  greatly  influenced  many  ancient  critics.'*^ 

^^Ibid.  15.1. 

37  Ihid.  29.2. 

38  Ibid.  36 A. 

39  All  poetry  should  please  but  there  is  a  higher  reach  of  the  imagination  as 
the  comparison  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (9.7-15)  shows.  The  emphasis  on 
character  drawing  in  the  Odyssey  makes  it  a  comedy  of  manners  (KcojucjjSta 
r]6o\oyov/xkvr]) . 

''o  Cf.  Horace,  Epistles  1.2.  on  the  value  of  Homer. 
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Thus  we  find  that  Longinus  is  a  humanistic  literary  critic 
whose  judgment  and  appreciation  of  literature  is  based  on  a 
profound  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  divine  power  which  lends 
significance  to  human  life  and  to  literature  as  a  part  of  that 
life.  Every  significant  critical  attitude  of  Longinus  is  based 
upon  this  belief,  and  derives  therefrom  its  importance  as  an 
aid  to  man  in  his  effort  to  perceive  and  understand  those 
works  of  the  human  spirit  which  provide  glimpses  of  a  realm 
of  higher  reality. 
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XV.— The  Platonic  Scholia 

WILLIAM  CHASE  GREENE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  succinctly  what  is  now  known 
of  the  Platonic  scholia,  and  to  explain  the  various  ways  in  which  they  are 
of  value.  For  further  details  I  may  refer  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Scholia 
which  is  about  to  appear  as  Monograph  VIII  of  this  Association. i 

I 

For  somewhat  less  than  a  century  and  a  half,  portions  of 
the  Platonic  scholia  have  been  available  in  printed  form.  The 
earlier  editors,  Siebenkees,^  Ruhnken,^  Gaisford,*  and  even 
Bekker,^  were  content  to  print  certain  scholia  with  little  at- 
tempt to  designate  precisely  the  manuscripts  from  which  they 
were  severally  drawn,  to  distinguish  hands,  or  even  to  collate 
them  fully  and  accurately;  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to 
examine  the  sources  of  the  scholia.  The  edition  of  the  scholia 
which  has  been  most  widely  used  is  that  of  C.  F.  Hermann, 
contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  edition  of  Plato ;  ®  this  is 
chiefly  a  conflation  of  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  Since  this 
edition  appeared,  Schanz  distinguished  the  hands  in  the  scholia 
of  the  Bodleian  Plato, ^  and  published  the  scholia  in  Venetus 
T;  ^  moreover  the  sources  of  the  scholia  were  investigated  by 

1  Scholia  Platonica,  contulerunt  atque  investigaverunt  Fredericus  de  Forest 
Allen,  loannes  Burnet,  Carolus  Pomeroy  Parker,  omnia  recognita,  praefatione 
indicibusque  instructa,  edidit  Guilielmus  Chase  Greene.  In  lucem  protulit 
Societas  Philologica  Americana,   Haverfordiae  in   Civitate  Pennsylvaniae, 

MDCCCCXXXVIII. 

-  I.  Ph.  Siebenkees,  Anecdota  Graeca  (Niirnberg,  1798). 

3  D.  Ruhnken,  Scholia  in  Platonem  (Leyden,  1800). 

4  T.  Gaisford,  Catalogus  sive  Nolitia  Manuscriptorum  Clarkianorum,  pars 
prior  (Oxford,  1812);  LecHones  Platonicae  (Oxford,  1820). 

s  I.  Bekker,  Commentaria  Critica  in  Platonem  (Berlin,  1823),  ii  311-473. 

6  C.  F.  Hermann,  Platonis  Dialogi  (Leipzig,  1853,  and  several  times  re- 
printed), VI  223-396. 

M.  Schanz,  Novae  Commentationes  Platonicae  (Wiirzburg,  1871). 

8M.  Schanz,  Uber  den  Plalocodex  der  Markusbibliothek  in  Venedig,  Append. 
Class.  4,  Nr.  1  (Leipzig,  1877),  5-36. 
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Mettauer  ^  and  by  Cohn  and  others.  A  fair  picture  of  the 
state  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  Platonic  scholia  as  it 
was  a  generation  ago  was  drawn  by  Alline  in  his  excellent 
work  on  the  history  of  the  Platonic  text.^^ 

Meanwhile  the  foundation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  scholia 
had  been  laid  by  F.  D.  Allen,  of  Harvard,  who  in  1891-1892 
collated  with  great  accuracy  the  scholia  in  the  Bodleian  and 
in  the  Paris  manuscripts.  Of  his  collations,  J.  Burnet,  of 
St.  Andrews,  who  took  over  the  responsibility  for  the  edition 
after  his  death,  wrote  as  follows:  ''I  do  not  suppose  that  any- 
thing has  ever  been  collated  so  minutely."  Burnet  himself 
incorporated  the  scholia  from  Venetus  T,  as  well  as  notes 
on  the  sources  of  the  scholia,  based  largely  on  the  work  of 
Mettauer  and  Cohn.  But  since  he  could  not  find  time  to 
collate  the  scholia  in  Vindobonensis  W,  the  importance  of 
which  he  now  appreciated,  or  of  Vaticanus  O,  which  had  just 
been  rediscovered  by  Rabe  and  discussed  by  Immisch,^^  the 
completion  of  the  task  was  intrusted  to  C.  P.  Parker,  of  Har- 
vard. The  necessary  collations  were  made  under  Parker's 
supervision;  but  Parker  himself  died,  in  1916,  before  he  was 
able  to  deal  as  he  had  hoped  with  this  new  material.  Nearly 
twenty  years  later  I  undertook  to  revise  the  material  accumu- 
lated by  Allen,  Burnet,  and  Parker,  and  to  prepare  the  edition 
for  publication,  adding  a  preface  and  indices. 

n 

The  five  Platonic  manuscripts  whose  scholia  are  of  impor- 
tance are:  Bodleianus  (Clarkianus)  B,  Venetus  (Marcianus)  T, 
Vindobonensis  W,  Parisinus  A,  and  Vaticanus  O. 

From  the  subscription  of  B  we  know  that  the  manuscript 
was  written  in  the  year  895  by  John  the  Calligrapher  for  the 

9  T.  Mettauer,  De  Platonis  SchoUorum  Fontibus  (Zurich,  1880). 

10  L.  Cohn,  "Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Quellen  der  Plato-Scholien,"  Jahrb. 
f.  cl.  PhiloL,  Suppb.  13  (1883),  773-864. 

11  H.  AlHne,  Histoire  du  Texte  de  Platon  (Paris,  1915),  246-280. 

12  H.  Rabe,  "Die  Platon-Handschrift  ",  Rhein.  Mus.  N.F.  63  (1908),  235- 
238,    O  Bekker  =  O  Burnet  =  Vaticanus  graecus  1  (oHm  796). 

13  O.  Immisch,  Philologische  Studien  zu  Plato  ii  (Leipzig,  1903),  48-54. 
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use  of  Arethas,  later  Archbishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia. 
It  seems  probable  that  it  was  Arethas  himself  who  corrected 
the  manuscript,  added  the  titles  and  the  subscription,  and 
wrote  those  scholia  which  are  in  uncials,  as  well  as  certain 
scholia  to  the  Gorgias  in  a  slightly  different  and  probably 
slightly  later  hand  which  agree  in  general  with  the  scholia 
Vetera  to  be  found  in  T  and  W.  All  these,  so  far  as  B  is 
concerned,  will  be  here  referred  to  as  "Arethas  scholia."  Four 
later  minuscule  hands,  of  which  the  most  important  is  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  added  numerous  further  scholia  Vetera. 

The  first  of  the  three  scribal  hands  in  T,  of  the  twelfth 
century  or  earlier,  added  in  its  portion  of  the  manuscript  the 
scholia,  in  minuscules,  mostly  at  the  same  time  that  it  wrote 
the  text. 

Similarly  the  two  hands  that  wrote  the  Platonic  text  of  W, 
of  the  tenth  and  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries  respec- 
tively, added  scholia  in  minuscules.  The  first  of  these  scribes 
seems  to  have  gained  access  to  scholia,  or  at  least  to  have  used 
them,  only  when  he  began  to  copy  the  Philehus;  but  after 
finishing  the  text  and  scholia  from  the  Philehus  to  the  Menexe- 
nus  he  added  the  scholia  also  to  the  earlier  part  of  his  manu- 
script. The  second  scribe  seems  to  have  added  the  scholia  to 
his  portion  of  the  manuscript. 

The  same  scribe  who  in  the  ninth  century  wrote  and  cor- 
rected the  text  of  A  added  scholia  and  marginalia,  partly  in 
uncials  (A)  and  partly  in  minuscules  (A^);  two  later  scribes, 
probably  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  (both  for  conven- 
ience to  be  designated  as  A^),  added  marginal  supplements  and 
variant  readings  which  generally  agree  with  those  of  the  third 
hand  in  O  (O^),  but  no  scholia. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  Vaticanus  O,  written  in 
the  late  ninth  or  early  tenth  century,  once  contained  the  whole 
of  the  Platonic  corpus  that  is  not  contained  in  Bodleianus  B, 
and  that  the  two  manuscripts  together  thus  comprised  the 
whole  Platonic  text.    It  has  been  shown  by  L.  A.  Post  that 

1^  L.  A.  Post,  The  Vatican  Plato  and  its  Relations,  Philological  Monograph 
No.  4  of  the  A.  P.  A.  (Middletown,  Connecticut,  1934),  10-14. 
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O  was  copied  from  A  from  Laws  746b  on,  but  not  in  the  earlier 
portion.  The  third  hand  in  O  (which,  with  Post,  I  designate 
as  O^)  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  added  scholia  and 
marginalia,  and  as  far  as  Laws  1^6h  the  readings  of  the  text 
of  A,  as  A^  added  the  readings  of  the  text  of  O;  after  Laws 
746b  it  proves  to  be  the  same  scribe  (A^O^)  who  added  mar- 
ginal supplements  in  both  manuscripts. Slightly  later,  but 
still  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  a  learned  scribe  (O^) 
added  many  variant  readings,  mostly  designated  as  coming 
from  "the  book  of  the  Patriarch,"  or  as  emendations  con- 
tained in  it,  or  as  coming  from  other  sources;  also  some  emen- 
dations of  his  own,  as  well  as  a  few  scholia,  mostly  on  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  points.  It  seems  probable  that  "the 
Patriarch"  is  no  one  else  than  the  learned  Photius  himself. 
At  Laws  743b,  moreover,  O"^  noted  the  "end  of  the  recension 
of  the  Philosopher  Leo"  (the  pupil  of  Photius).  Indications 
of  theological  interests  appear  in  his  citations  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  and  of  Origen,  and  his  use  of  a  special  sign  (to 
rfKiaKov)  to  mark  scholia  dealing  with  theological  points,  after 
the  manner  of  contemporary  Christian  commentators  on 
Christian  authors;  it  should  be  added,  however,  that  he,  like 
scribes  dealing  with  pagan  authors,  elsewhere  uses  the  sign 
without  any  such  significance.  All  this  suggests  that  we  have 
here  the  traces  of  a  recension  of  Plato,  made  by  or  for  Photius, 
which  gives  us  access  to  an  older  text  tradition  than  that 
represented  by  A  and  O.  "Most  of  these  readings  recorded  by 
O"^  have  never  before  been  published ;  some  of  them  deserve 
to  be  considered  by  future  editors  of  the  Platonic  text. 

Ill 

How  far  the  tradition  of  the  Platonic  scholia  throws  light 
on  the  relationships  of  the  extant  Platonic  manuscripts  is  a 

14a  Pqj-  examples  of  this  identical  hand  see  the  supplements  /cat  fipadvTepovs, 
Legg.  773c  (A  fol.  211  recto;  O  fol.  59  verso);  iroWcov,  Legg.  779e  (A  fol.  214 
recto;  O  fol.  62  verso).  It  must  be  remembered  that  "A^"  represents  two 
scribes,  only  one  of  whom,  naturally,  is  to  be  identified  with  "O^". 

1^  Rabe  published  the  scholia  to  Laws  i  and  v  only;  Burnet,  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  his  Oxford  text  of  Plato,  made  some  use  of  imperfect  collations  made 
by  Bekker  and  Bast. 
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question  of  considerable  interest,  even  though  the  answer  must 
be  somewhat  inconclusive.  Immisch,  to  be  sure,  printed  in 
parallel  columns  the  scholia  and  variant  readings  to  the 
Euthyphro,  as  a  sample,  and  confidently  asserted  that  the 
common  source  of  the  whole  tradition  is  to  be  detected  in  the 
scholia  as  well  as  in  the  text.^^  But  a  more  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  scholia  will  show  that  some  indeed  are  preserved  in  all 
the  manuscripts,  while  others  appear  only  in  some  manu- 
scripts, or  are  reported  differently  by  the  several  manuscripts. 
Certain  scholia  Vetera,  for  example,  appear  in  B  (Arethas),  T, 
and  W  alike,  all  of  which  manuscripts  even  exhibit  the  same 
lacuna  in  a  scholium  to  Theaetetus  194e  derived  from  Proclus. 
BTW  also  agree  in  reporting  the  same  three  syllogisms  at 
Alcibiades  I  llOd,  112e,  and  115a,  though  Olympiodorus  men- 
tions ten  such  syllogisms.  Elsewhere,  however,  they  assert 
their  several  individualities.  Now  it  is  T  that  reports  a  com- 
plete scholium,  while  B  retains  but  a  single  word  of  it,  and  W 
nothing  at  all.^^  Of  scholia  of  the  same  sort,  derived  for 
example  from  Diogenianus  or  Tarrhaeus  or  Timaeus,  it  is  now 
T,  now  W,  that  alone  preserves  the  tradition,  or  that  preserves 
it  the  more  fully.  It  is  T  that  alone  has  a  right  reading, 
"Protagoras,"  in  one  scholium  in  which  B  and  W  agree  in 
reporting  the  impossible  ''Pythagoras";  and  it  is  T  that  gives 
the  most  faithful  report  of  the  scholia  to  the  Gorgias;  yet  W 
is  sometimes  alone  in  having  the  right  reading. The  scholia 
Vetera  to  BTW  therefore  neither  in  their  agreements  nor  in 
their  discrepancies  would  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  all 
passed  from  a  single  archetype  into  the  several  manuscripts 
without  contamination. 

It  was  held  by  Burnet  that  the  corrections  made  by  Arethas 
in  the  text  of  B  so  often  correspond  with  the  readings  of  W 

16  Immisch,  Philol.  Stud,  ii  97. 

1^  Schol.  on  Ale.  I  120a;  cf.  scholl.  on  Euthyd.  293d;  Euthyphro  3a  drexfcos. 

18  Schol.  on  Theaet.  159a. 

19  E.g.  scholl.  on  Gorg.  494e;  496e. 

20  For  a  good  example,  cf.  schol.  Areth.  on  Euthyphro  3b  dia^aXcop  (sic) 
BTw:  8La^aXXo:v  Wt;  h  aXXco  8ia^dXXo)v  B^, 
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that  Arethas  must  have  regarded  the  original  of  W  as  "in 
some  sense  the  standard  text,  and  in  that  case  W  represents 
for  us  an  even  older  tradition  than  BT."  The  original  of 
W,  at  any  rate,  was  provided  with  scholia  Vetera  and  variant 
readings  and  deserves  to  be  called  a  recension.  Burnet  went 
further  still:  "I  should  not  be  surprised,  indeed,  if  W  should 
prove  to  be  a  direct  copy  of  the  Patriarch's  book,  nor  even 
if  that  should  prove  to  have  come  from  the  Academy." 
However  gratifying  such  an  hypothesis  may  be,  an  hypothesis 
it  must  remain.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  scholia  in 
W  itself,  we  must  note  that  although  W's  variant  readings  are 
often  good,^^  W  sometimes  in  a  marginal  variant  reading  shares 
the  glaring  error  of  manuscripts  of  other  families,  though  its 
own  text  is  sound. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  in  the  eighth  tetral- 
ogy T  was  directly  copied  from  A.^^  Jordan  in  fact  attempted 
to  explain  the  errors  in  certain  T  scholia  as  arising  from  the 
forms  of  the  letters  in  the  corresponding  A  scholia.  That  T 
and  A  are  closely  related,  no  one  will  deny.  Some  of  Jordan's 
examples,  however,  might  as  easily  be  explained  if  A  and  T 
were  both  copied  from  a  common  ancestor.^^  The  same  may 
be  said  of  a  curious  case,  not  cited  by  Jordan,  at  Republic  333e 
el're  irvKTLKfj.  Here  the  scholium  standing  in  A  on  folio  5  verso 
refers  the  reader  to  a  later  scholium  to  be  found  'Vera  </)uXXa 
^uo,"  which  indeed  stands  on  folio  7  verso.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon is  also  found  in  T,  except  that  at  Republic  333e  the 
reader  is  quite  incorrectly  invited  to  look  for  his  information 
"  e^xpoo-^ez^ " ;  there  is  no  scholium  previous  to  this  point  on  the 
matter  in  question.    On  Republic  337a,  however,  there  are 

21  J.  Burnet,  "Vindiciae  Platonicae  I",  Class.  Quart,  viii  (1914),  231;  cf. 
J.  Burnet,  Phaedo  (Oxford,  1911),  Iviii. 

22  Burnet,  "Vind.  Plat.  I,"  232. 

23  E.g.  scholl.  on  Theaet.  148e  fJLeXeLV  (yp.  W);  Rep.  334b  KeKciadai  (W  m. 
altera) . 

2"  Theaet.  178a  10  fxeXXov  W:  fxaWov  BT  and  yp.  W;  Symp.  213b  9  tovtI  tL 
riv  TW  Oxy. :  tovt  direiv  B,  and  yp.  W. 

25  Schanz,  Platocodex  78;  A.  Jordan,  Hermes  xiii  (1878),  480;  Alline,  214-216. 

26  E.g.  scholl.  on  Rep.  373c  (tvIScctcop;  383b  -zratcoz^'  {sic  A). 
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two  scholia,  one  of  which  T  preserves  (with  W  for  the  most 
part  agreeing),  while  A  preserves  the  other,  and  is  in  close 
agreement  for  the  most  part  with  Photius.  What  we  seem  to 
have,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  TW  preserve  the  scholium 
vetus,  while  in  A  it  has  been  crowded  out  by  a  note  drawn 
from  Photius.  Moreover  there  are  many  cases  in  which  T 
(often  with  W  agreeing)  reports  a  scholium  correctly,  while 
A  reports  it  either  erroneously  or  not  at  all. 2*^^  I  conclude 
that  the  evidence,  of  the  scholia  at  least,  is  against  T  having 
been  copied  from  A. 

It  has  been  argued  by  F.  Lenz  that  O  not  only  is  the  com- 
plement of  B  but,  like  B,  was  written  by  John  the  Calligrapher 
for  Arethas,  who  himself  added  scholia. But  the  hand  of  the 
text  in  O  is  quite  different  from  that  of  B ;  T.  W.  Allen  goes  so 
far  as  to  say:  "  No  two  hands  in  the  world  are  so  unlike  as  that 
of  John  the  writer  of  the  Clarke  Plato  and  the  divided  Aristides 
and  that  of  the  unnamed  writer  of  Vat.  1."  I  may  add 
that  the  hand  that  wrote  most  of  the  true  scholia  in  O  (O^) 
is  quite  different  from  that  which  wrote  the  Arethas  scholia 
in  B,  and  never  ends  its  notes  with  the  leaflike  flourish  with 
which  Arethas  often  ends  his  scholia;  moreover  that  the  true 
scholia  of  the  Vaticanus  (O^)  regularly  correspond  to  those 
of  the  original  scribe  of  the  Parisinus  (A  and  A^),  and  very 
seldom  have  anything  of  the  nature  of  the  Bodleian  Arethas 
scholia,  while  its  supplements  and  variant  readings  agree,  as 
I  have  said,  with  the  later  scribe  or  scribes  in  the  Parisinus 
(A^) ;  furthermore  that  has  no  scholia  of  his  own,  as  Arethas 
has;  and  finally  that  whereas  and  A^  together,  and  alone, 
often  copy  words  or  phrases  of  the  text  in  the  margin,  without 
any  scholium  (as  does  T  occasionally,  and  W  practically 

E.g.  scholl.  on  Rep.  329e;  347a;  357b;  360e  Trju  8e  KpLaLv;  362d;  379d 

2"  F.  Lenz,  "  Der  Vaticanus  Gr.  1,  eine  Handschrift  des  Arethas",  Nach- 
richten  von  der  kdniglichen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gdllingen,  Philol.- 
Hist.  Kl.  (1933),  192-218b,  +  4  plates;  cf.  F.  Lenz,  Philol.  Wochenschrifl  Liii 
(1933),  coll.  1403-1408;  Gnomon  xii  (1936),  128-134. 

28  T.  W.  Allen,  The  Year's  Work  in  Classical  Studies  (1934),  71. 
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never),  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  found  only  once  in  B,  and 
then  in  a  unique  hand.^^  I  conclude  that  O  cannot  possibly 
have  been  written  by  John,  and  that  its  scholia  owe  nothing 
to  Arethas. 

IV 

The  Platonic  scholia  are  of  many  different  kinds,  from  many 
different  sources,  and  they  vary  greatly  in  their  value.  For 
the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  Platonic  thought  the 
scholia  Vetera  contribute  much  that  is  of  considerable  interest, 
derived  chiefly  from  the  commentaries  of  Proclus,  Olympio- 
dorus,  and  other  Neoplatonists.  Terms  are  defined,  argu- 
ments are  neatly  schematized,^^  and  random  comm.ents  throw 
light  on  special  points.  However  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
the  Platonic  scholia  are  as  helpful  in  this  respect  as  they  should 
be,  or  indeed  that  they  are  as  important  as  are  the  commen- 
taries and  scholia  on  many  other  ancient  authors,  such  as 
Aristotle.  Other  Platonic  scholia,  dealing  with  lexicography, 
are  derived  from  ancient  lexica,  such  as  the  Platonic  lexicon 
of  the  sophist  Timaeus,  the  works  of  the  Atticists  Aelius 
Dionysius  and  Pausanias,  and  the  lexicon  of  Diogenianus,  the 
latter  appearing  sometimes  in  a  fuller  form  in  the  scholia  than 
in  Hesychius  Alexandrinus  and  in  the  Byzantine  lexica.  All 
this  material  was  supposed  by  Mettauer  to  have  been  com- 
piled by  a  single  scholiast,  though  not  subjected  to  thorough 
recension,  not  long  after  the  closing  of  the  philosophic  schools, 
and  to  have  been  entered  in  the  archetype  of  all  our  manu- 
scripts, which  he  believed  to  have  been  written  possibly  as 
late  as  400.^^  But  Sauppe  showed  that  certain  scholia  Vetera 
had  found  their  way  into  even  earlier  manuscripts.^^  More- 
over the  numerous  paroemiographical  scholia  probably  come 
from  the  complete  work  of  Lucillus  Tarrhaeus,  of  the  first 
century,  rather  than  from  such  second-century  epitomators  as 

29  Schol.  on  Farm.  141d  6  X670S  atpet. 

30  The  schemata,  representing  logical  relationships  and  family  trees  of  per- 
sons, are  now  published  in  full  for  the  first  time. 

31  Mettauer,  113. 

32  H.  Sauppe,  Goltingische  gelehrle  Anzeigen  11  (1881),  1626-1632. 
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Zenobius  and  Diogenianus,  and  thus  may  have  found  their 
way  into  Platonic  manuscripts  as  early  as  the  first  century. 
Some  of  the  biographical  scholia  represent  Hesychius  Milesius 
in  a  fuller  version  than  does  Suidas;  others  come  from  earlier 
writers.  On  the  other  hand,  Cohn  proved  that  most  of  the 
scholia  on  grammatical  points  were  compiled  not  earlier  than 
the  Byzantine  renaissance  in  the  ninth  century ;  quite  possibly 
these  were  the  work  of  a  single  scholiast,  who  used  materials 
which  were  later  utilized  also  by  the  compilers  of  the  extant 
Byzantine  lexica.^^  Some,  at  least,  of  the  geographical  scholia 
also  seem  to  have  received  their  present  form  in  the  Byzantine 
age,  even  if  they  are  derived  from  much  earlier  sources.^^ 

The  scholia  Vetera  therefore  are  a  mosaic  in  which  pieces 
of  various  ages  were  gathered  at  different  times.  Most  of  the 
scholia  culled  from  ancient  commentaries,  lexica,  and  authors, 
were  probably  gathered  by  the  sixth  century ;  they  were  ampli- 
fied in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  possibly  under  the  influence 
of  Photius,  by  the  addition  of  matter  derived  from  Byzantine 
lexicographical,  historical,  and  geographical  works.  But  there 
are  some  scholia  whose  sources  remain  unknown,  and  some 
which  may  have  been  composed  at  any  time  between  the 
second  and  the  ninth  century.  Still  later  additions  were  made 
by  Arethas,  a  few  by  the  learned  scribe  in  the  Vaticanus  (O^), 
and  a  negligible  number  by  even  later  scribes. 

Though  the  scholia  of  Arethas  are  not  of  great  importance 
for  the  Platonist,  except  as  they  draw,  like  the  scholia  Vetera, 
from  ancient  commentaries,  they  reveal  the  mind  and  the 
interests  of  a  well-read  archbishop  of  the  early  tenth  century. 
As  in  annotating  other  authors,  so  in  dealing  with  Plato 
Arethas  has  a  way  of  mingling  his  own  comments  with  mate- 
rial from  other  sources.  From  time  to  time  he  quotes  authors 
whom  he  has  read:  Strabo,  Pollux,  Suetonius,  Callimachus. 
His  citations  from  the  comic  poets  may  prove  that  he  read 
them,  or  they  may  have  been  in  the  archetype  of  his  manu- 

33  Cohn,  836-852. 

34  Cohn,  774-781;  813-836. 
36  AlHne,  273-276. 
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script.  His  grammatical  comments  are  partly  borrowed  and 
partly  original,  the  latter  unfortunately  not  always  correct. 
Once  he  cites  Diogenianus  on  an  etymological  point;  once  he 
seems  to  draw  biographical  matter  from  Hesychius  Milesius 
that  the  scholia  Vetera  omit.^^*^  Only  once  does  he  explain  a 
proverb,  and  here  he  is  alone  in  explaining  it.^^  At  times  he 
rebukes  Plato  for  pagan  or  for  sophistic  expressions;  yet  once 
he  marks  a  noble  passage  to  be  memorized. Often  he  calls 
attention  to  admired  passages  by  the  abbreviated  signs  for 
arjiJieLoiaaL  or  for  (hpalov. 

V 

The  Platonic  scholia  are  of  further  value  as  they  provide 
testimonia  for  the  text  of  authors  other  than  Plato.  A  few 
examples  must  suffice  here;  scholars  with  special  interests 
will  be  able  to  cull  much  more.  Interesting  traces  are  to 
be  found  of  really  old  Platonic  commentaries  which  throw 
light  on  lexicography,  music,  mythology,  and  even  philosophic 
thought.^^  Frequently  the  scholia  preserve  traces  of  lost 
commentaries,  or  of  lost  portions  of  extant  commentaries,  of 
Proclus  and  Olympiodorus;  sometimes  they  condense  the 
extant  comment  of  these  authors.^^  Often  the  scholia  pre- 
serve lost  portions  of  ancient  lexica,  such  as  those  of  Didymus,^^ 
the  Atticists,^^  Diogenianus  (preserved  less  fully,  if  at  all,  by 
Hesychius  Alexandrinus),^^  Boethus,^^  or  unknown  lexicogra- 

Schol.  Areth.  on  Symp.  172a. 

36  Schol.  Areth.  on  Cratyl.  413a. 

37  Schol.  Areth.  on  Theaet.  172c. 

38  E.g.  schoU.  on  Apol.  19b  avTiaixoaLav;  27c  ev  rfj  avTLypa<pf];  Ale.  II  147c 
<i>dovepov;  Rep.  388d  kirnr\y]^eiev\  392b  ovkovv  kav  kt\.;  440b  rod  tolovtov;  443d 
veaTrjs  re  /cat  virdTrjs;  451a  TrpoaKWoo  de  ^ KbpaaTeiav;  453d  5eX0tJ'a  riva;  487b 
xpos  fxtv  raOra;  498a  roO  'Hpa/cXetretoi;  rfkiov;  509c  yekoiois  (1). 

39Scholl.  on  Theaet.  155b;  Rep.  546a  (two  scholl.);  546b;  587d;  Soph.,  at 
beginning;  Legg.  629a  TvpraLov;  630a  %koyvLv. 

40  E.g.  schol.  on  Phaed.  61d,  on  Philolaus. 

41  Schol.  on  Euthyd.  303a  Trvirird^. 

42  Scholl.  on  Farm.  127a  Havad-qvaLa;  127b  TraiSt/ca. 

43  Scholl.  on  Symp.  190d  aaKOiXLa^ovres;  191d  i//^rrai;  213e  xpvKrrjpa;  Charm. 
153c  cTTiet/ccos;  Phileh.  66d  to  Tphov  tc^  acorrjpL  (cf.  on  Rep.  583b). 

44  Scholl.  on  Polit.  307c  ^XaKiKa;  Phileh.  56e  Tevra^ovToov. 
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phers ;  of  the  paroemiographical  work  of  Tarrhaeus ;  of  the 
biographical  work  of  Hesychius  Milesius  (unless  some  of  these 
come  from  other  sources) ;  and  of  unknown  writers  on  myth- 
ology, among  them  the  source  of  pseudo-Apollodorus.^^  The 
scholia  not  infrequently  furnish  testimonia  for  the  epic  cycle 
and  for  the  lyric  poets, ^°  for  tragedy  and  comedy, and, 
rarely,  for  other  authors,  such  as  Aristotle, Theophrastus,^'^ 

Schoi.  on  Euthyphro  5a  avToax^^La^oi'Ta. 

Scholl.  on  Phileb.  45e  fxrjdep  ayav\  48c  yvQidi  aavrov;  Cratyl.  384b  xtt^fTrd  ra 
KttXd;  Phaed.  99c  (also  Polit.  300c  and  Phileb.  19c)  Sevrepou  irXovv;  Phaed.  108d 
T\avKov  Ttxvr];  Phaedr.  260c  Trepi  ouov  aKias;  Charm.  165a  kyyvr],  irapa  5'  drr;; 
Rep.  33 /a  (rapbaviov. 

4^  Scholl.  on  Phaedr.  244b  Til^vWav  (1),  a  long  and  interesting  scholium; 
Ale.  I  118e  rcb  YlepiKKkovs  vet;  Menex.  235e  ^ h^airacrLav;  Rep.  599d  KvKovpyov; 
599e  Xapd)Z'5az/;  599e  HoKwva;  600a  ©dXeco;  600a  'Ai/axdpo-tos;  600b  Hy^aYopas; 
600b  Kpecb^uXos;  600c  Jlpo^T ay 6 pas;  600c  IlpdSt/cos;  Epist.  320a  Atcoz^i  Siipa/cocrta); 
scholl.  Areth.  on  Euthyphro  11c  Aat5dXoii;  Apol.  18b  "Ai'irof';  19c  ^ KpL(TTo4>avovs\ 
20e  Xatpe^cot'Ta;  23e  MeXy7Tos. 

''^  Scholl.  on  399e  xp6  Mapo-wu;  590a  'Ept</)uX77;  611d  daXarrtop 

TXavKov;  Tim.  23e  Ftjs  re  /cat  ^HcftaLcFTov;  24e  EupdjTr??^';  iWfw.  315c  ^ KdapLavTOS, 

49  Stasinus,  Cypria,  fr.  xxiii  Allen;  but  see  Burnet's  emendation  of  the  text 
in  his  Oxford  text  of  Plato,  and  in  the  new  edition  of  the  scholia.  (Schol.  on 
Euthyphro  12b.) 

^0  Tyrtaeus  4,  3  Diehl  (schol.  on  Legg.  629a;  cf.  on  Ale.  I  122d);  Alcaeus  66 
Diehl  (schol.  on  Symp.  2l7e  olvos);  Solon  21  Diehl  (schol.  on  Ilept  At/catou  374a); 
Carm.  Pop.  17  Diehl  (schol.  on  Legg.  633a);  Riddle  of  Clearchus  (?),  Diehl  i 
264  (schol.  on  Rep.  479c);  Attic  Scolia  7  Diehl  (schol.  on  Gorg.  451e);  Anth.  Pal. 
IX  366  (schol.  on  Protag.  343a);  ix  358  (Phaedo,  before  text);  Orphic  Hymn 
(O.  Kern,  Orphicorum  Fragmenta,  p.  91;  schol.  on  Legg.  7l5e). 

^1  Sophocles,  frag.  330  Pearson  (schol.  on  Charm.  154b);  frag.  425  Pearson 
(schol.  on  Phileb.  66d;  cf.  on  Rep.  583b);  Ion,  frag.  55  T.G.F.  (schol.  on  Ale.  I 
129a  eSo^e  iravros  eluai);  Euripides,  frag.  183  T.G.F.  (schol.  on  Gorg.  484e 
Xap-irpbs  re). 

^2  Cratinus,  231  Kock  (schol.  on  Apol.  22a  vi}  top  Kvva);  Eupolis,  Autolyeus 
49  Kock  (schol.  on  Critias  116c;  cf.  on  Rep.  461a;  Legg.  879c);  Marieas  180 
Kock  (schol.  on  Phaed.  60b  aroTroi^);  Aristophanes,  Babyl.  77  Kock  (schol.  on 
Phaed.  lOld);  Alexis,  268  Kock  (schol.  on  Menex.  242e);  Menander,  724  Kock 
(schol.  on  Cratyl.  384b).  There  is  also  a  line  from  Xenophon  Comicus,  whom 
the  editors  ignore  (scholion  on  Phaedrus  240c) . 

53  Aristotle,  'A^.  IIoX.,  frag.  3  Kenyon  (schol.  on  Ax.  371d;  cf.  on  Phileb.  30e; 
Legg.  878d). 

For  Theophrastus,  cf.  schol.  on  Legg.  631c  oh  tv4>\6s.  The  matter  is  not 
in  Wimmer's  edition. 
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and  Plotinus.^^  Sometimes  the  scholia  actually  furnish  the 
sole  testimonium  for  a  given  text,  or  for  identifying  it. 

VI 

The  Platonic  scholia  may  still  be  consulted  with  profit  and 
often  with  pleasure  for  the  information  that  they  give  on  a 
very  wide  range  of  subjects,  quite  apart  from  their  bearing  on 
Plato.  The  student  of  Greek  religion  will  wish,  for  example, 
to  consider  the  evidence  of  the  scholium,  apparently  from  a 
lost  commentary  of  Proclus,  on  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Mysteries  of  Eleusis,^®  or  those  on  the  cults  of  Hestia  and 
Artemis  Orthosia,^^  and  on  the  various  divinities  worshipped 
with  the  epithet  kvohos^^^  He  may  be  interested  in  the  oracu- 
lar distichs  from  Delphi  on  the  involuntary  homicide  and  on 
the  man  who  would  not  die  for  his  friend. The  historian  of 
Greek  literature  will  find  something  worth  reading  in  the 
scholia  (again  possibly  from  Proclus)  on  dithyramb,  tragedy, 
and  comedy;  the  note,  from  an  Attic  lexicon,  on  the  use  at 
Athens  of  drinking  songs  or  scolia;  the  definition  of  irony; 
or  the  remark  about  the  term  ixop^oKvKiiov  as  applied  to  an 
actor's  mask.^^  The  historian  will  welcome  the  biographical 
information  that  the  scholia  seem  to  have  borrowed  from 
Hesychius  Milesius.*^"^  Our  knowledge  of  Greek  mythology  is 
here  and  there  enriched  by  scholia  derived  from  sources  not 
elsewhere  preserved;  for  example,  with  regard  to  the  myth  of 
the  children  of  Athamas  and  the  naming  of  the  Hellespont, 

55  For  Plotinus,  cf.  schol.  on  Rep.  498b  fj.eLpaKi<x)5r]  Traibdav. 

56  Schol.  on  Gorg.  497c. 

5^  Scholl.  on  Euthyphro  3a;  Cralyl.  40  Id. 
5S  Schol.  on  Legg.  633b. 

Schol.  on  Legg.  914b. 
59  Schol.  on  Legg.  865b. 
«o  Two  scholl.  on  Rep.  394c. 

61  Schol.  on  Gorg.  45 le  aKoXiop. 

62  Schol.  on  Rep.  337a. 

63  Schol.  on  Ax.  364b. 

6<  See  above,  pp.  193f,  notes  35a  and  47. 
65  Schol.  on  Menex.  243a;  cf.  on  Min.  315c. 
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or  as  to  Scylla  and  Charybdis,^^  or  as  to  the  lore  of  the  hal- 
cyon.®^ Our  knowledge  of  Greek  games  is  enlarged  by  a 
scholium  on  Trerreta;  of  some  interest  are  the  verses  on  the 
four  great  athletic  festivals  of  Greece,  the  patrons,  and  the 
prizes;  and  there  is  an  interesting  note  on  the  Spartan 
KpvTTTeLa  and  the  training  of  Spartan  boys.^*' 

These  varied  examples  I  have  noted  in  the  course  of  casual 
browsing  in  the  Platonic  scholia;  with  the  help  of  the  new 
indices  and  the  notes  on  sources  it  will  be  easy  for  specialists 
to  find  what  they  wish,  and  to  determine  how  far  the  scholia 
throw  new  light  on  their  special  interests,  and  how  far  they 
are  the  gossip  of  irresponsible  pedants.  But  perhaps  I  have 
cited  enough  to  warrant  the  suggestion  that  among  the  minor 
uses  of  the  Platonic  scholia  is  the  possibility  of  their  being 
actually  read.  Possibly  they  deserve  a  place  near  the  Nodes 
Atticae  as  a  bedside  book. 

Schol.  on  Epist.  345e. 
67  The  long  schol.  preceding  the  Halcyon. 
«8  Schol.  on  Legg.  820c. 

69  Schol.  on  Legg.  950e. 

70  Schol.  on  Legg.  633b. 
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XVI. — The  Erinys  in  Aischylos*  Septem 

FRIEDRICH  SOLMSEN 

OLIVET  COLLEGE,  MICHIGAN 

This  article  is  summarized  in  the  last  paragraph. 

The  magnificent  central  scene  of  the  Septem  in  which 
Eteocles  after  appointing  Theban  subleaders  to  six  of  the 
seven  gates  of  Thebes  realizes  that  he  has  to  fight  his  brother 
at  the  seventh  has  been  the  subject  of  a  considerable  number 
of  recent  books  and  papers.  Yet,  although  some  of  them 
certainly  mark  progress  towards  a  better  understanding  of 
this  scene, ^  it  seems  to  me  that  scholars  have  hitherto  failed 
to  give  due  emphasis  to  an  important  feature  of  this  scene 
and  that,  partly  as  a  result  of  this,  the  function  of  the  whole 
scene  has  not  been  properly  brought  out.  To  begin  with,  I 
should  like  to  draw  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  a  complete 
change  both  in  Eteocles'  own  behavior  and  in  his  relation  to 
the  chorus.^  Previous  to  652,  Eteocles  acted  with  admirable 
control  both  of  himself  and  of  others  and  behaved  as  the  con- 
scientious and  wary  ruler  of  his  city,  concentrating  all  his 
efforts  on  the  one  supreme  object  of  staving  off  the  enemy. 
I  cannot  find  any  sign  of  rashness  in  his  dealing  with  the 
chorus  of  terrified  women- whom  he  warns  to  keep  quiet  and 
not  to  spread  panic.^    Ke  shows  circumspection  in  arranging 

^  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  H.  W.  Smyth,  Aeschylean  Tragedy  (Berkeley 
1921);  M.  Croiset,  Eschyle  (Paris  1928)  and  to  O.  Regenbogen's  brilliant  paper 
in  Hermes  68  (1933),  63-69.  See  also  Wilamowitz,  Aischylos  Interpretationen 
(Berlin  1915),  56-85;  B.  Snell,  Aischylos  und  das  Handeln  im  Drama  (in  Philo- 
logus  Supp.  XX  1,  1928).  I  find  little  to  agree  with  in  M.  Pohlenz,  Griechische 
Tragodie  (Berlin  1930)  i  92-95  (see  against  Pohlenz'  rather  modernizing  inter- 
pretation Regenbogen  66). 

2  For  the  next  point  compare  Gilbert  Murray,  The  Seven  against  Thebes 
(London  1935),  17. 

3  The  charge  of  "rashness"  no  longer  needs  refutation;  see  Smyth's  excellent 
comments  {op.  cit.,  note  1,  135).  Compare  J.  Geffcken,  Griech.  Liter aiurgesch. 
I  (1936),  157.  Wilamowitz  too  justifies  Eteocles'  conduct  in  that  scene  (64-66), 
but  he  seems  to  me  to  give  him  too  much  of  his  own  feeling. 
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everything  for  the  defense,  and  in  choosing  the  commanders 
for  the  six  gates  he  is  guided  by  the  consideration  of  their 
valour  and,  even  more,  by  consideration  of  to  blKaiov. 

Yet,  from  the  moment  when  it  dawns  on  him  that  he  needs 
must  fight  his  brother,  caution,  prudence,  self-control  are 
cast  to  the  winds  (653-719).  His  mental  equilibrium  is  com- 
pletely upset;  his  whole  being  is  in  an  uproar.  He  goes  ahead 
without  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  voice  of  prudence, 
and  the  feeling  that  the  catastrophe  is  on  the  way  and  that 
the  doom  of  the  house  of  Oidipus  is  inevitable  is  overwhelm- 
ingly strong  in  him.^  In  fact  it  is  so  strong  that  he  is  blind 
to  other  people's  point  of  view  and  any  counsel  of  moderation 
that  he  gets  from  the  chorus  rather  seems  to  intensify  his 
bad  epcos,  his  co/jLodaKrjs  t/^epos.  His  language  in  this  scene  is 
most  passionate;  we  cannot  imagine  anything  that  he  says 
here  coming  from  the  same  balanced  state  of  mind  in  which 
he  arranged  everything  for  the  defense. 

In  attempting  to  explain  this  change  I  prefer  to  be  guided 
by  Eteocles'  own  comments  on  his  situation.  In  recent  works 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  read  into  the  scene  a  struggle  on 
the  part  of  Eteocles  to  make  up  his  mind  and  to  decide 
between  two  alternative  courses  of  action.^  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  the  merits  of  this  theory,  it  has  certainly  led 
some  scholars  to  ignore  the  basic  motif  of  the  scene,  namely 
the  fact  that  the  Erinys  (or  the  Erinyes)  who  has  been  at 
rest  in  the  former  half  of  the  play  becomes  once  more  active. 
The  Erinys  is  the  executor  of  Oidipus'  dpat;  she  is,  for  this 
reason,  included  by  Eteocles  in  his  prayer  (70).  In  653  ff 
he  awakes  to  the  realization  that  his  father's  curse  is  coming 
to  a  head  and  that  the  Erinys  is  upon  him,  and  it  is  this 
realisation  which  accounts  for  the  emotional  outbursts  in 
653  ff  and  later  and  for  the  change  in  his  frame  of  mind  which 
we  have  noticed.  I  think  Eteocles'  own  utterances  (655, 
695  ff,  709:  e^e^eaev  yap  OldLwov  Karevyiiara  kt\.)  are  definite 

4  See  especially  689-691;  695-697;  702-704;  709-711;  719. 
See  notes  10,  22. 
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enough  to  make  any  further  proof  unnecessary.  It  would, 
however,  be  unfair  to  Aischylos'  religious  feelings  to  regard 
these  lines  as  irrelevant  and  to  suggest  that  Eteocles  is  in- 
dulging in  private  hallucinations  ^  which  to  the  poet  himself 
mean  little  or  nothing.  The  Eumenides  shows  how  alive  the 
Erinyes  were  and  how  important  a  place  they  had  in  Aischylos* 
religion.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  coming  into  the  play 
of  the  Erinys  is  the  primary  function  of  this  scene  and  that 
the  onus  probandi  devolves  on  those  who  assign  to  it  a  different 
function. 

It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Septem  is  the  third 
of  a  trilogy  of  plays  of  which  the  first  was  the  Laios  and  the 
second  the  Oidipus.  From  the  chorus  720  ff  we  gather  that 
the  working  of  the  apai  or  'EpLvves  is  the  Leitmotif  of  the 
trilogy.'^  The  chorus  tells  us  that  by  casting  aside  Apollo's 
warning  and  begetting  a  son  Laios  brought  the  curse  upon 
himself  and  his  descendants  and  possibly  also  Thebes.  The 
Erinys  has  already  worked  the  death  of  Laios  himself,  by 
the  hands  of  his  son  (obviously  in  the  first  play)  and  the 
catastrophe  of  Oidipus  (obviously  in  the  second  play)  and  is 
now  about  to  operate  a  third  time:  iraXaiyevrj  yap  \eyoj  irap^aalav 
(hKviroLvov,  aiojva  5'  es  rpLrov  ixkvei  (742).  The  Erinys  brings 
Oidipus'  curse  to  a  head  and  the  Erinys-motif  provides  a 
connection  between  the  third  play  and  the  preceding  two. 
Without  it  there  would  be  only  a  continuity  of  subject;  with 
it  there  is  a  continuity  of  idea  and  Leitmotif.  Aischylos  cer- 
tainly constructed  the  plot  of  the  Septem  with  the  Leitmotif 
of  the  whole  trilogy  in  mind,  though  he  deliberately  retarded 
the  Erinys'  operation  and  allowed  us  to  forget  her  for  a  while. 
Eteocles  himself  is  rather  remote  from  the  original  irap^aaia, 
the  source  of  all  the  catastrophes  that  have  hit  his  family. 

^  At  the  end  of  the  Choephori  the  chorus  do  not  see  the  Erinyes  and  regard 
them  as  mere  bo^ai  on  the  part  of  Orestes  (1051),  for  whom  however  they  are 
perfectly  real. 

7  Compare  especially  720-725;  742-749;  771-779.  See  also  832f;  840-842; 
886f;  956-960.  Smyth  op.  cit.  (note  1),  128  is  certainly  right  in  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  this  chorus  for  the  whole  trilogy. 
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He  also  seems  to  be  guiltless;  at  least  he  definitely  is  so  in  the 
Septem.  As  regards  the  second  play,  we  know  nothing  about 
Eteocles'  role  there, ^  but  certainly  no  one  in  the  third  play 
regards  either  his  death  or  the  combat  between  the  brothers 
as  a  punishment  for  a  bad  action  previously  committed  by 
either  or  both  of  them. 

Modern  literary  critics  who  are  familiar  with  the  feature  of 
a  hero  bravely  shouldering  an  unenviable,  but  morally  prefer- 
able task  (a  theme  which,  I  admit,  has  its  roots  in  the  Iliad)  ^ 
are  apt  to  look  at  the  Septem  as  though  it  centered  round 
Eteocles'  "decision"  to  confront  his  brother  for  the  sake  of 
TO  Kokbv.^^  No  doubt  there  are  passages  in  his  passionate 
rejection  of  the  chorus'  warnings  which  may  seem  to  support 
this  interpretation  — but  only  as  long  as  we  forget  that  the 
family  curse  is  the  central  theme  of  the  trilogy.  Once  this  is 
remembered  the  motives  adduced  by  Eteocles  himself  in  684  ff 
and  717  become  secondary  in  importance. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  change  in  Etocles'  frame 
of  mind  is  reflected  in  his  attitude  and  relation  to  the  chorus. 
Previous  to  653,  it  is  Eteocles  who  in  pursuance  of  his  duties 
and  on  the  strength  of  his  clearer  notion  of  political  necessities 
rebukes  the  chorus  for  their  lack  of  discipline  and  warns  them 
not  to  spread  confusion  and  panic  in  the  city.  Yet  in  the 
scene  with  which  I  am  dealing  the  situation  is  altogether 

^  I  say  this  in  spite  of  Carl  Robert's  elaborate  reconstructions  {Oidipus, 
Berlin  1915,  i  262-283,  compare  O.  Klotz,  Rhein.  Mus.  72,  1917,  616-625). 
The  question  unfortunately  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  vexed  passage  Sept.  785f  (see  T.  G.  Tucker  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
edition.  Cambridge  1908,  xxviif).  As  each  of  the  various  conjectures  or 
explanations  which  have  been  put  forward  is  based  on  a  great  deal  of  guesswork, 
it  would  certainly  be  hazardous  for  me  to  build  a  new  theory  on  this  passage. 
I  should  rather  emphasize  the  following  two  facts:  1.  Nobody  in  the  Septem 
looks  at  Eteocles'  death  as  the  expiation  of  a  crime  previously  committed  by 
himself.  2.  The  chorus  (780-790)  tell  us  that  Oidipus  cursed  his  sons  ex' 
aX7et  bv(7<j)opG)v  and  ixaivoixeva  Kpabiq.  (cf.  A.  W.  Verrall,  Introduction  to  his 
edition  xxx). 

8  See  Werner  Jaeger,  Paideia  76-78. 

10  Cf.  Pohlenz,  op.  cit.  (note  1)  92,  Snell  op.  cit.  82.  Regenbogen's  discussion 
{loc.  cit.)  marks  a  great  advance,  though  he  too  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  Erinys. 

11  Lines  683-685;  717. 
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different,  and  it  is  now  for  the  chorus  to  look  ahead,  to  con- 
sider possible  consequences  of  rash  actions  and  to  suggest 
moderation. ^2  In  a  way  then  Eteocles  and  the  chorus  have 
exchanged  their  functions.  It  was  this  change  in  Eteocles' 
attitude  to  the  chorus  which  led  Wilamowitz  to  suggest  that 
the  chorus  in  this  scene  does  not  consist  of  the  same  people 
as  in  the  former  half  of  the  play.^^  In  this  I  cannot  concur, 
as  I  see  no  reason  why  this  change  should  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  composition  of  the  chorus.  What  has  changed  is 
the  chorus'  attitude  and  relation  to  the  chief  actor  and  this 
I  suggest  is  accounted  for  by  the  change  in  his  frame  of  mind 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  working  of  the  Erinys.  It  may  be 
noted  that  both  types  of  relation  between  the  chorus  and  an 
actor  (the  chief  actor,  as  a  rule)  are  familiar  from  Aischylos' 
other  plays,  in  which  we  find  instances  of  an  actor  anxious  to 
instil  reason  into  an  alarmed  and  unreasonably  excited  chorus 
as  well  as  instances  of  a  chorus  in  possession  of  superior  insight 
and  pressing  the  need  for  moderation  and  sensible  conduct 
upon  an  individual. What  is  unique,  at  least  in  the  extant 
plays,  is  the  change  from  the  one  type  to  the  other  which  we 
have  just  observed  in  the  Septem}^ 

It  follows  further  from  what  I  have  pointed  out  that 
Wilamowitz  and  other  scholars  were  scarcely  justified  in  put- 
ting together  some  features  of  Eteocles'  behavior  in  this  scene 
with  others  in  previous  scenes  and  harmonizing  them  into  a 
picture  of  Eteocles'  character  which,  needless  to  say,  they 
regard  as  consistent  all  through  the  play.^^    For  in  doing  so 

12  Cf.  Smyth  134,  136,  141. 
Aischylos  Inter pretationen  68. 

1*  See  for  the  former  type  Suppl.  176,  734-775  (compared  by  Geffcken  157), 
for  the  latter  Prom.  526-561;  928-943;  1036-1039  and  especially  Cho.  1044- 
1060,  where  the  situation  is  the  same. 

1^  During  Eteocles'  dialogue  with  the  KaToirr-qs  the  chorus  appear  to  agree 
with  Eteocles'  point  of  view  and  to  be  less  emotional  than  in  the  previous  scene 
(see  however  563-567). 

1^  Wilamowitz  op.  cit.  (note  1)  66;  Carl  Robert,  Oidipus  265f ;  A  von  Blumen- 
thal,  Aischylos  (Stuttgart  1927),  88f.  See  also  J.  T.  Sheppard,  Greek  Tragedy 
(Cambridge  1920),  57. 
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they  miss  the  important  point  that,  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  Erinys,  Eteocles'  behavior,  from  653  onwards,  becomes 
the  reverse  of  what  it  had  been  before.  It  is  a  mistake 
(amounting  to  a  petitio  principii)  to  think  that  his  mode  of 
behaving  after  653  must  be  in  some  way  foreshadowed  in  the 
preceding  parts  of  the  tragedy.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact 
that  previous  to  our  scene  Eteocles  had  all  the  characteristics 
of  an  ideal  king  and  general  adds  to  the  tragic  e/c7rX??^ts  by 
making  the  onslaught  of  the  Erinys  all  the  more  dreadful  and 
appalling. 

It  may  be  as  well  (though  it  involves  some  repetition)  to 
put  together  the  features  which  seem  typical  of  the  Erinys' 
asserting  herself.  It  is  tempting  to  compare  her  manifesta- 
tion here  with  those  elsewhere,  but  our  first  task  must  be  to 
understand  precisely  how  and  in  what  way  she  works  in  this 
play. 

1.  The  Erinys  asserts  herself  suddenly  and  as  a  most  disturbing 
factor.  She  turns  order  into  chaos  and  by  her  sudden  impact  en- 
dangers the  results  of  wise  disposition,  balanced  and  efficient 
rulership. 

2.  Suddenly,  however,  is  not  the  same  as  unexpectedly.  It  is 
true,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Eteocles  himself  realises  where  he  is 
driving  and  the  presumption  would  rather  be  that  he  does  not. 
But  how  will  the  spectator  be  affected  by  the  developments  which 
he  witnesses  from  375  onwards?  VerralP'^  holds  that  "as  the 
Theban  warriors  are  told  off  one  by  one  the  audience  sees  with 
increasing  horror  that  Eteocles  must  be  the  opponent  of  Poly- 
neices,"  and  Smyth  expresses  a  similar  view.^^  I  am  inclined  to 
take  the  same  line:  While  the  other  Argive  leaders  are  being  men- 
tioned and  for  each  of  them  when  his  name  comes  up  an  opponent 
is  being  appointed  the  spectator,  especially  if  he  knows  the  myth, 
must  feel  that  matters  are  rapidly  moving  towards  a  crisis  and 
that  the  catastrophe  is  becoming  more  and  more  inevitable.  With 

1^  Introduction  (cf.  note  8)  xiv  f.  Needless  to  say,  neither  Aischylos  nor  the 
Erinys  is  quite  as  subtle  as  Verrall  makes  them. 

18  Op.  cit.  (note  1)  140:  "What  is  evident  to  the  spectator  is  unexpected  to 
the  actor,"  See  also  Regenbogen  67,  Croiset  114.  For  a  different  point  of 
view  see  G.  Norwood,  Greek  Tragedy'^  (1928),  91. 

19  Lines  375-630. 
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inexorable  consequence  things  work  out  as  it  suits  the  purpose  of 
the  Erinys. 

3.  It  appears  from  the  messenger's  speech  (631  ff)  and  from 
Eteocles'  subsequent  outburst  (653  ff)  that  he  (and  probably 
Aischylos)  views  Polyneices'  demeanor  and  the  combat  between 
himself  and  his  brother  in  the  same  light  as  his  previous  arrange- 
ments for  appropriate  defense  against  each  of  the  Argive  aggressors. 
Just  as  before,  he  finds  v^pis  expressed  in  the  enemy's  character  and 
bearing  and  it  seems  to  him  nothing  less  than  a  command  of  biKy] 
that  he  himself  should  take  his  stand  opposite  Polyneices:  tIs 
fxaWov  hdiKcorepos  \  (673). ^'^  This  may  be  no  more  than  another 
aspect  of  the  necessity  and  logical  consequence  with  which  Eteocles' 
fateful  "decision"  results  from  the  preceding  developments. 

4.  As  Eteocles  sees  it,  there  is  simply  no  way  of  evading  what 
Fate  (i.e.  the  Erinys)  has  in  store  for  him.  He  realises  that  his 
father's  curse  is  about  to  be  fulfilled,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  to 
him  a  koXov  to  meet  his  brother  in  single  combat,  an  aiaxpov  to 
try  to  avoid  this.^i  He  simply  cannot  act  otherwise  and  because 
he  is  (and  considers  himself)  definitely  bound  by  to  koXov,  the 
Erinys  is  certain  to  achieve  her  object.  It  may  be  legitimate  to 
speak  of  a  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  Erinys.  This  scheme  would 
be  to  create  a  situation  in  which  Eteocles  cannot  act  otherwise 
than  he  does.  The  enemy  seemed  to  be  asleep,  but  in  fact  she 
was  lying  in  ambush.  By  dispatching  his  subleaders  against  the 
other  Argive  heroes  Eteocles  has  played  into  her  hands.  In  631 
(or  653)  the  game  is  up  and  Eteocles  recognizes  the  old  enemy 
who  has  got  the  better  of  him.  Once  more,  it  is  misleading  to 
speak  of  his  choice  or  to  suggest  that  Aiscyhlos  when  he  wrote  this 
play  was  fascinated  by  the  problem  of  free  will,  the  relation  of 
human  will  and  fate  or  anything  of  the  kind.^^ 

2"  See  on  this  point  and  some  others  of  the  same  nature  Regenbogen  in  his 
excellent  analysis  of  653-676  (op.  cit.,  note  1,  63  ff). 

21  Line  672-675;  683-685;  717.  Compare  Regenbogen  66  and  C.  E.  von  Erffa, 
"Aidos,"  Philologus  Supp.  xxx  2  (1937)  96-98,  202.  To  say  that  Eteocles  is 
actuated  by  hatred  of  his  brother  (Croiset,  op.  cit.,  note  1,  129)  is  to  over- 
simplify the  problem.  I  am  also  unable  to  find  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
Eteocles  acts  in  a  mistaken  sense  of  honor  (J.  T.  Sheppard,  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles:  Our  Debt  to  Greece  and  Rome.  1927,  12;  cf.  idem,  Greek  Trag.  57 
and  Camb.  Anc.  Hist,  v  120). 

22  Right  from  672  (or  rather  653)  onwards  Eteocles  is  determined;  there  is 
no  indication  anywhere  in  this  scene  that  he  is  either  wavering  or  making  up 
his  mind.  He  is  just  as  determined  here  as  in  Eur.  Phoen.  446  (where  nobody 
could  possibly  speak  of  him  as  making  up  his  mind),  though  the  factors  ac- 
counting for  his  determination  are  of  course  very  different  in  Euripides'  play. 
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5.  A  further  feature  of  the  Erinys'  working  is  the  change  in 
Eteocles'  frame  of  mind  of  which  we  have  said  enough.  Let  us 
note,  however,  that  a  rapay/jLos  (jypevcov  is  caused  by  the  Erinyes  also 
in  Choeph.  1010  ff  (see  1056). 

Although  we  cannot  speak  with  confidence  about  Eteocles' 
moral  record  prior  to  the  Septem  we  may  say  that  in  this 
play  he  appears  even  more  definitely  innocent  than  Orestes 
in  the  Eumenides  and  no  charge  comparable  to  the  latter's 
matricide  is  brought  against  him.  Yet,  personal  guilt  or 
guiltlessness  makes  no  difTerence  to  the  Erinys;  he  suffers  for 
being  a  son  of  Oidipus,  a  descendant  of  Laios.  To  be  sure, 
Oidipus  had  a  crime  of  his  own  to  expiate;  but  did  Aischylos 
see  no  way  of  saving  Eteocles  from  the  curse  in  which  he  is 
involved?  In  this  connection,  two  lines  in  the  scene  with 
which  we  are  concerned  demand  special  attention.  While 
Eteocles  sees  no  escape  from  the  grip  of  the  hostile  power 
the  chorus  reminds  him  that  he  may  turn  to  the  gods: 
IxekavaLyLs  ovk  etai  do/jLovs  'Eptz^us,  orav  e/c  x^P^^  ^^ol  OvaLav  dexoovTai 
(699  ff).  He  disregards  this  advice,  because  he  feels  that  the 
gods  have  abandoned  him.  The  dissimilarity  between  the 
Erinys  and  the  other  gods  is  emphasized  also  in  721;^^  yet 
in  the  Septem  the  Olympian  gods  in  fact  abandon  Eteocles 
to  the  powers  of  the  old  religion,  and  Apollo,  so  far  from 
opposing  the  Erinys,  seems  no  less  anxious  than  she  to  see 
Laios'  whole  family  destroyed.^^  In  the  Eumenides  the  situa- 
tion is  different.  In  that  play  the  issue  between  the  Olympian 
gods  and  the  Erinyes  comes  to  a  head,  and  Orestes,  even 
though  his  innocence  seems  to  be  much  more  questionable 
than  that  of  Eteocles,  is  effectively  protected  by  Apollo  and 
Athene  against  the  Erinyes.  When  the  Eumenides  was  pro- 
duced, eight  years  after  the  Septem,  Aischylos  no  longer  con- 
sidered it  ''justice"  that  the  offspring  of  a  curse-ridden  family 

deov  oh  deois  bixoLav.  Cf.  Eum.  346,  360-366  and  Isocr.  Phil.  116  (appro- 
priately compared  by  Tucker  ad  loc). 

24  Lines  691,  800-802  (cf.  745).  In  the  Oresteia  there  is  but  one  suggestion 
that  Apollo  and  the  Erinyes  might  work  for  the  same  end  {Cho.  283);  on  the 
whole  they  stand  for  different  conceptions  of  biKr}. 
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should  suffer  for  being  entangled  in  the  family  curse;  in  this 
play  the  "old"  religious  world  order  which  the  Erinys  repre- 
sents has  become  definitely  subordinated  to  the  political  or 
"civic"  religion  of  which  Zeus,  Athene  and  Apollo  are  expo- 
nents.^^  I  should,  in  view  of  this,  say  that  a  development  of 
Aischylos'  religious  feeling  is  traceable  between  the  Septem 
and  the  Eumenides  and  that  the  lines  (699  ff)  just  quoted 
from  the  Septem  are  important  as  indicating  the  direction  in 
which  his  religious  feeling  will  develop.  In  a  way  they  point 
forward  to  the  solution  embodied  in  the  Eumenides,  where  the 
Olympians  stand  for  a  world  order  of  civic  justice  in  which 
family  curse  and  inherited  bloodguilt  mean  little  or  nothing. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  political  motif  also  in  the  Septem  and 
more  than  one  critic  has  blamed  Aischylos  for  writing  a  play 
which  partly  centred  round  the  tragedy  of  an  individual  and 
partly  round  the  fate  of  a  city.^^  This  is  considered  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  aesthetic  axiom  requiring  "unity  of 
action."  Leaving  this  criticism  aside  for  a  moment,  we 
may  first  concentrate  on  another  problem:  Does  Eteocles 
through  his  death  save  Thebes?  Many  scholars  believe  this 
and  some  even  go  to  the  length  of  suggesting  that  he  sacri- 
fices his  own  life  to  secure  the  victory  of  the  city.^^  In  the 
other  camp,  Wilamowitz  stoutly  denies  ("kein  Gedanke  daran 
.  .  . ")  that  either  Aischylos  or  any  other  Greek  poet  regarded 
Eteocles'  death  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  the  city.^^ 
We  must  therefore  examine  the  passages  which  throw  or  may 

25  At  the  end  of  the  Eumenides  Athene,  while  recognising  within  hmits  the 
power  of  the  Erinyes,  secures  their  help  and  good  will  for  her  city  (892  ff). 

26  Cf.  Wilamowitz,  Griech.  Verskunst  (Berlin  1921),  199  and  Aisch.  Interpret. 
67;  E.  Howald,  Griech.  Tragodie  (1927),  70. 

27  Arist.  Poet.  8.  Croiset  {op.  cit.,  note  1,  106)  suggests  that  Aischylos  was 
much  more  interested  in  Eteocles  than  in  Thebes  and  that  what  happens  to  the 
city  is  of  little  importance  for  the  plot. 

2*  Robert,  op.  cit.  264-267,  misinterprets  the  whole  scene  to  turn  Eteocles 
into  "einen  echten  Heros  der  Vaterlandsliebe."  See  also  Pohlenz,  op.  cit.  91- 
94;  Werner  Jaeger,  Paideia  335;  Klotz  Rhein.  Mus.  72  (1917),  616;  Snell  87  ff; 
Paul  Mazon  in  the  preface  of  his  edition  (Paris  1920),  106;  Gilbert  Murray, 
The  Classical  Tradition  66. 

29  Op.  cit.  67. 
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throw  light  on  the  problem.  At  745  ff  the  chorus  tell  us 
that  Apollo  in  three  oracles  urged  Laios  OvauKovra  yevvas  arep 
aco^€Lv  ttoXlv.  If  by  remaining  childless  he  would  have  saved 
the  city,  the  implication  is  that  by  begetting  a  son  he  en- 
dangered it.  Since  the  chorus  in  this  song  obviously  refer 
to  what  happened  in  the  former  plays  of  the  trilogy  we  may 
infer  that  this  motif  has  bulked  large  in  the  Laios.  At  764 
the  chorus  express  fear  uvix  (3aaL\edaL  /jlt]  TroXts  hap^aadfj.  Cer- 
tainly an  apprehension  of  this  kind  is  natural  in  their  situation; 
yet  it  is  also  natural  to  read  these  lines  in  the  light  of  749f. 
TToXts  aeao^araL  is  both  in  804  and  in  820  under  strong  suspicion 
of  having  been  interpolated;^*^  but  even  if  this  were  not  so, 
it  would  be  very  rash  to  conclude  that  the  city  was  saved 
through  the  king's  death.  There  is  in  fact  not  the  slightest 
evidence  in  the  play  that  the  king's  combat  or  death  has  any 
effect  upon  the  fate  of  Thebes.  There  would  have  been  ample 
opportunity,  in  the  messenger's  report  and  elsewhere,  to  point 
out  a  causal  connection  between  Eteocles'  death  and  the 
victory  of  Thebes;  but  Aischylos  has  not  availed  himself  of 
such  opportunities.  To  assume  that  this  connection  was  self- 
evident  to  the  spectators  would  in  any  case  be  rather  hazard- 
ous, and  if  we  are  right  with  our  explanation  of  the  central 
scene,  we  should  rather  expect  the  spectators  to  realize  the 
working  of  the  Erinys  and  the  apal  in  Eteocles'  frantic  deter- 
mination to  fight  his  brother,  and  to  be  under  no  temptation 
to  regard  his  death  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  city. 

30  See  Wilamowitz's  comments  on  the  lines  in  his  edition  (Berlin  1914),  xxx 
and  ad  loc,  Aisch.  Interpr.  88,  note  2.  Pohlenz  (ii  26f)  tries  to  save  804  by 
putting  805  after  810;  yet  rives  (806)  has  certainly  more  sense  if  it  refers  to 
avdpes  rather  than  to  /Sao-tXees  o/jLoairopoL.  Verrall  held  that  804-819  was  an 
expansive  substitution  for  820f.  I  should  say  here  that  I  agree  with  those 
scholars  who  regard  Antigone  and  Ismene  at  the  end  of  the  play  as  histrionic 
interpolations  made  in  connection  with  later  productions  of  the  Septem  (see 
the  literature  in  Schmid-Staehlin  i  2,  215,  note  4),  but  that  I  have  convinced 
myself  that  even  if  the  passages  in  question  (861-873;  1005-1078)  were  genuine 
they  would  throw  no  light  on  the  problems  discussed  in  this  paper.  D.  L.  Page, 
Actors'  Interpolations  in  Greek  Tragedy  (Oxford  1934),  30f  has  little  new  to  say 
on  interpolations  in  our  play. 
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What  may  be  inferred  from  the  chorus  is  that  the  city  was  ] 

originally  involved  in  Laios'  fatal  mistake  and  that  there  is  ' 
still  a  chance  of  the  city's  becoming  involved  in  the  last 
phase  of  the  curse  which  destroys  its  dynasty. However,  in 
the  end  it  becomes  clear  that  the  city  has  escaped  and  the 

obvious  interpretation  of  this  fact  is  that  Aischylos  held  that  \ 
the  curse  when  coming  to  a  head  should  be  confined  to  the 

family  and  not  affect  the  city.    Eteocles  is  doomed,  guiltless  j 

though  he  may  be;  but  it  was  repugnant  to  Aischylos'  moral  i 

and  religious  feeling  that  the  curse  and  the  catastrophe  should  ! 

include  the  city.  He  still  believes  that  the  family  curse  is  i 
inevitably  effective  with  the  members  of  the  bloodstained  .  i 
gens,  that  is  to  say,  he  has  not  yet  struggled  through  to  the 

solution  reached  in  the  Eumenides;  but  at  least  he  decides  , 

that  the  fate  of  the  city  should  be  determined  by  other  factors.  \ 

What  are  these  other  factors?    If  we  have  convinced  our-  J 

selves  that  Aischylos  saw  no  need  for  Thebes  to  be  dragged  i 

into  the  catastrophe,  the  next  question  is  whether  there  was  I 

for  his  feeling  any  definite  reason  why  the  city  should  survive  | 

and  emerge  superior.    A  number  of  reasons  suggest  them-  •■ 

selves  and  some  have  been  adduced  in  the  literature.    To  I 

begin  with,  the  mythical  tradition  had  it  that,  while  the  | 

brothers  killed  each  other,  the  city  withstood  the  attack.  i 

Yet  Aischylos  is  free  both  in  choosing  and  in  refashioning  his  ; 

myths  and  I  suggest  that  -he  would  not  have  considered  the  j 

Theban  myth  a  suitable  subject  if  he  had  not  regarded  it  as  , 

morally  satisfactory  and  as  compatible  with  his  religious  out-  j 

look.    Looking  then  for  further  reasons,  we  shall  do  well  to  ! 

remember  that  bUii)  is  on  the  side  of  Thebes  and  the  defenders  j 

and  that  the  aggressors,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Amphiaraos,  j 

are  h^piaralP  It  might  also  be  suggested  that  the  care  and  j 
circumspection  displayed  by  Eteocles  in  the  former  half  of 

the  play  bear  fruit  in  Thebes'  final  victory.    Furthermore,  ; 

it  is  plausible  and  has  been  emphasized  recently  by  Professor  | 

31  This  point  has  been  very  well  brought  out  by  Mazon,  op.  cit.  (note  28)  104f,  j 
Compare  Sheppard,  Greek  Tragedy  57.  j 
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Kern  that  Aischylos  wrote  the  play  with  the  events  of  490 
and  480/79  in  his  mind.  The  defenders  are  Athenian  oTrXtrai, 
the  city  is  described  (72f)  as  ^EXXaSos  cjydbyyov  x^ovaa  (as  though 
the  enemies  were  not  Hellenes,  said  Wilamowitz,  who  found 
this  very  puzzling)  and  is  engaged  in  a  just  defensive  war 
against  aggressors  who,  like  the  Persians,  are  brutal  v^pLarai 
striving  to  destroy  a  Greek  city  regardless  of  the  gods  in- 
habiting it.  Another  point  is  that  the  Olympian  gods,  though 
unable  to  save  Eteocles,  may  at  least  protect  the  city,  espe- 
cially after  both  Eteocles  and  the  chorus  (who  represents  the 
citizens)  have  invoked  their  help.  These,  I  suggest,  are  the 
reasons  of  which  one  may  think,  and  as  they  do  not  exclude 
one  another  we  may  come  near  to  the  truth  with  the  following 
suggestion :  Whereas  Eteocles'  fate  is  determined  by  the  family 
curse  and  by  religious  factors  of  an  archaic  non-political 
nature,  the  city  survives  and  triumphs  because,  like  Athens 
in  the  Persian  war,  she  is  engaged  in  a  defensive  war  in  which 
she  has  justice  and  the  Olympian  gods  on  her  side. 

One  may  indeed  look  at  the  Septem  as  an  issue  between  the 
powers  of  an  old  chthonic  religion  and  the  new  political  and 
moral  world  order  for  which  the  city  state  as  well  as  the 
Olympian  gods  stand  (as  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,^^  no 
other  Greek  work  is  equally  instructive  for  the  relation  be- 
tween the  city  state  and  its  gods).  In  our  play  a  kind  of 
compromise  between  the  two  orders  has  been  reached:  each 
has  its  sphere  where  the  other  ceases  to  work.  The  august 
figures  of  the  Olympian  deities,  who  in  Aischylos'  work  stand 
for  political  and  moral  justice,  are  not  yet  powerful  enough  to 
stop  the  working  of  a  family  curse  and  to  protect  the  (probably 
innocent)  offspring  of  a  doomed  family  from  the  consequences 
of  an  old  bloodguilt.  The  Eumenides  embodies  Aischylos' 
final  solution  of  the  problem  with  which  he  wrestles  in  the 
Septem.  In  that  play  he  sees  his  way  to  extend  the  power  of 
the  city  and  the  Olympian  gods  even  to  the  sphere  of  private 

^^Die  Religion  der  Griechen  ii  (1935)  252. 

Aisch.  Interpret.  98.    See  however  Snell  79. 
35  T.A.P.A.  67  (1936),  208. 
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bloodguilt.  Before  a  political  jury  and  thanks  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Athene  and  Apollo,  the  power  of  the  spirits  of 
revenge  is  broken  and  Orestes,  who  is  no  less  remote  from  the 
origin  of  the  bloodguilt  than  Eteocles,  is  spared  the  expiation 
of  his  ancestors'  crimes  (in  which  in  fact  he  has  become  en- 
tangled).   The  irap^auia  no  longer  aiSiva  es  rpirov  jdheL. 

Appendix.  A  comparison  between  Aischylos*  and  Euripi- 
des' treatment  of  the  same  myth  would  be  a  very  interesting 
subject,  but  also  a  much  too  large  and  important  one  to  be 
treated  as  appendix  to  another  subject.  I  shall  therefore  not 
attempt  anything  like  an  analysis  of  the  Phoenissae,  but  rather 
content  myself  with  making  a  few  points  which  are  closely 
connected  with  those  features  in  the  Septem  on  which  I  have 
laid  particular  emphasis.^^ 

Oidipus'  dpat  become  fulfilled  in  the  Phoenissae  as  in  the 
Septem  (see  Phoen.  66  ff,  625,  872  ff,  1355,  1425f,  1503,  1610f), 
but  Euripides  does  not  appear  to  think  of  the  Erinys  as  a 
power  that  comes  into  Eteocles'  life  and  destroys  it  from 
outside.  Eteocles'  catastrophe  has  its  roots  in  his  character, 
in  his  unscrupulous  ambition.  It  is  probably  true  to  say  that 
Euripides  in  the  Phoenissae  as  in  the  Orestes  interpreted  the 
traditional  Erinys  motif  psychologically.^^  (piXon/jLLa  is  Ete- 
ocles' goddess,  she  is  the  most  prominent  trait  in  his  character 
and — this  again  is  very  different  from  the  Septem — determines 
his  actions  right  from  the  beginning  of  the  play.  There  is  in 
fact  in  the  Phoenissae  no  change  in  his  behavior  and  tempera- 
ment. He  is  an  embodiment  of  the  rvpavvos  as  his  brother  of 
the  (f)vyas;  in  other  words  both  represent  political  characters 
and  fates  which  Euripides  knew  from  contemporary  life.  We 
need  hardly  add  that,  again  unlike  the  Septem,  it  is  Polyneices 
who  gains  our  sympathy  in  the  Phoenissae. 

3^  For  some  other  points  see  Pohlenz  op.  cit.  (note  1)  i  396  and  Robert  Oidipus 
I  414-451. 

3^  In  the  Orestes  (which  cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three  years  later  than 
the  Phoenissae)  the  Erinys  is  identified  with  Orestes'  conscience,  which  has 
tortured  him  ever  since  he  slew  his  mother  (see  Or.  396). 
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Eteocles  is  obsessed  with  ambition  and  hatred  to  an  extent 
which  makes  him  at  times  unable  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a 
king  and  general  (which  he  did  so  admirably  in  the  first  half 
of  the  Septem).  In  the  dialogue  with  Creon  (697  ff)  he  makes 
a  number  of  foolish  suggestions  (which  Creon  duly  rejects) 
how  to  defeat  the  Argives  and  in  the  end  is  glad  that  Creon 
tells  him  what  to  do  (734  ff).  No  doubt,  Creon  has  a  much 
clearer  notion  of  what  the  situation  requires.  After  this, 
Eteocles  seems  to  behave  with  a  little  more  sense  (748  ff, 
1093  ff,  1163  ff),  but  he  leaves  Creon  in  charge  of  an  important 
task  which  normally  would  be  a  part  of  his  own  duties  (766  ff). 

As  in  the  Septem  our  interest  is  claimed  partly  for  the  fate 
of  the  brothers  and  partly  for  that  of  the  city,  and  the  curse, 
again,  threatens  both,  the  city  and  the  brothers  (see  especially 
884f).  However,  after  the  dialogue  between  Eteocles  and 
Creon,  in  which  as  I  said  Creon  takes  over  certain  important 
functions  in  the  city,  the  fate  of  Thebes  becomes  for  a  time 
the  dominating  factor  and  from  834  to  1199  our  attention  is 
claimed,  almost  exclusively,  for  this.  We  learn  how  the  city 
escapes  the  consequences  of  the  old  curse  (here  Euripides  uses 
a  device  which  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  it  is  alien  to  Aischylos: 
Menoikeus  really  sacrifices  his  life  for  the  rescue  of  the  city) 
and  how  it  beats  off  the  attack.  Not  till  at  least  one  im- 
portant victory  has  been  secured  for  the  city  do  we  revert  to 
the  fate  of  the  brothers  who  from  1202  onwards  are  once 
more  the  theme  of  the  tragedy.  For  them  the  curse  becomes 
of  course  reXeacfyopos.  Thus,  outwardly  the  solution  is  the 
same  as  in  the  Septem  and  in  the  mythical  tradition,  but  the 
difference  is,  nevertheless,  considerable.  For  whether  or  not 
Thebes  will  become  involved  in  the  last  phase  of  the  old 
curse,  is  no  longer  a  problem  of  divine  justice  to  be  decided 
in  accordance  with  the  poet's  conception  of  a  divine  and 
moral  world  order.  The  old  guilt  must  be  expiated  by  a 
victim;  and  if  we  did  not  know  from  half  a  dozen  other  plays 
how  fascinated  Euripides  was  by  the  psychological  and  ethical 
problems  connected  with  the  sacrificing  ,of  one's  life  for  a 
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cause,  we  should  be  tempted  to  say  that  his  solution  is  more 
primitive  than  Aischylos'.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  inter- 
esting technical  (though  not  purely  technical)  innovation  that 
those  events  which  affect  the  -zroXts  have  in  the  structure  of  the 
play  become  separated  from  those  which  affect  the  brothers. 

In  Euripides'  plays  it  is  no  longer  for  the  chorus  to  make 
an  emphatic  appeal  to  reason  or  to  press  the  need  of  modera- 
tion upon  an  actor.  In  the  Phoenissae  a  very  strong  appeal 
of  the  kind  is  made  by  Jocaste,  though  the  circumstances 
under  which  she  makes  it  and  the  arguments  which  she  uses 
are  very  different  from  those  in  Aischylos'  play. 

The  lengthy  characterisations  of  the  Argive  leaders  and  of 
the  Theban  warriors  who  will  fight  them  are  dropped  in  the 
Phoenissae  and  at  the  juncture  which,  roughly  speaking,  would 
correspond  to  Septem  375  ff  Eteocles  says:  bvoiia  8'  eKaarov 
8LaTpL(3r}  ToWr]  Xeyeuv  ex^pcov  i'tt'  avrois  reLx^o'LV  KaB-qiikvoiV  (75 If). 
The  question  whether  this  is  a  criticism  of  Aischylos  or  only  an 
avoidance  of  repetition,  as  Didymos  seems  to  have  though t,^^ 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  In  a  way  Euripides  makes  up 
by  the  reLxoaKOTla  (88-201)  which  is  very  different  in  tone  and 
rjdos  and  typically  Euripidean  in  style  and  technique. 

The  alterations  connected  with  the  introduction  of  some 
new  characters  into  the  plot  and  with  the  substitution  of  a 
single  play  for  a  trilogy  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  appendix 
and  so  are  the  problems  of  the  last  scene  in  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  Euripides'  hand  from  that  of  the  inter- 
polator. 

38  Schol.  ad  loc. 
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XVII. — The  Organization  of  Gilds  in  Greco-Roman  Egypt 

A.  E.  R.  BOAK 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

Although  we  have  numerous  references  to  gild  associations 
in  Greco-Roman  Egypt,  examples  of  Greek  nomoi  or  "laws" 
which  regulated  their  organization  are  extremely  rare.  For 
the  Ptolemaic  period  there  is  only  P.  Lond.  2710,  the  incomplete 
nomos  of  the  gild  of  Zeus  Hypsistos,  dating  from  the  late  first 
century  B.C.,  published  by  Roberts,  Skeat,  and  Nock  in  1936, 
and  for  the  Byzantine  epoch  the  fragmentary  law  of  a  fifth- 
century  gild,  apparently  of  bankers  (rpaTre^trat) ,  edited  during 
the  current  year  by  Miss  Medea  Norsa  under  the  title  Elezione 
del  Ke(j)aXaLO)Trjs  di  una  corporazione}  To  these  we  may  now 
add  three  nomoi  from  the  early  Principate  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  collection,  which  are  to  appear  shortly  in  P.  Mich. 
V,  Papyri  from  Tebtunis,  Part  2.  One  of  these,  the  nomos  of 
the  gild  of  salt  merchants  at  Tebtunis  for  47  A.D.  was  published 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology  last  April. ^  The  others 
are  the  law  of  an  unnamed  gild  of  the  time  of  Tiberius  (P. 
Mich.  243)  which  is  complete  except  for  the  opening  formula, 
and  the  law  of  an  association  of  airoKvaL/jLOL  of  an  estate  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  practically  intact  and  dating  from  43  a.d. 
All  three  documents  come  from  the  archives  of  the  grapheion 
at  Tebtunis. 

A  parallel  series  of  texts  is  found  in  the  regulations  of  the 
native  Egyptian  cult  associations  illustrated  by  Demotic  texts 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries  (H.  Sottas,  Papyrus  de- 
motiques  de  Lille  i,  no.  29;  W.  Spiegelberg,  Die  demotischen 
Papyrus,  Cat.  Cairo  39,  Nos.  30605,  30606,  30619  a  and  b, 
31178,  31179,  and  P.  Berl.  3115). 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  an  analysis  of  the 
Greek  nomoi  from  Tebtunis  and  to  compare  their  provisions 

1  Annali  d.  R.  Scuola  Normale  Superiore  di  Pisa,  vi  (1937),  1-7. 

2  LViii  (1937),  210-219.    Now  to  appear  as  P.  Mich.  245. 
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with  those  of  the  other  Greek  nomoi  and  of  the  Demotic 
texts  just  mentioned. 

We  may  conveniently  consider  the  content  of  the  nomoi 
under  the  following  heads :  1.  Election  of  a  president.  2.  Reg- 
ulation of  dues,  regular  and  extraordinary.  3.  Provisions  for 
meetings.  4.  Rules  of  conduct.  5.  Provisions  for  mutual 
assistance.  6.  Regulations  affecting  bereavements  and  fu- 
nerals.   7.  Fines. 

1.  Election  of  a  president.  All  three  nomoi  open  with  an 
account  of  the  election  of  a  president  whose  term  is  to  run 
for  a  single  year  (P.  Mich.  243,  1;  244,  2-4;  245,  2-7).  This 
election  of  the  president  by  the  members  of  the  gild  and  this 
limitation  of  his  term  are  features  common  to  the  other 
Greek  and  the  Demotic  texts  (P.  Lond.  2710,  44,  81-83; 
Norsa,  Elezione  3-7).  The  significance  of  the  annuality  of 
the  presidency  is  that  it  limits  the  effectiveness  of  the  nomos 
itself  to  a  single  year,  for  the  president  is  the  official  em- 
powered to  enforce  its  regulations  for  this  specific  period. 
This  implies  that  the  gilds  are  annual  associations,  although 
capable  of  indefinite  renewal  by  their  own  volition.  The 
title  of  the  president  varies.  einfjLeXrjTrjs  is  used  by  the  apolu- 
simoi  (P.  Mich.  244,  4)  and  the  salt  merchants  (P.  Mich. 
245,  5).  But  in  the  same  nomoi  these  officers  are  also  called 
rjyoviJLevoL  (P.  Mich.  244,  21,  45;  245,  43)  just  as  in  the  gild  of 
Zeus  Hypsistos  (P.  Lond.  2710,  6).  In  another  clause  the 
airoXvaLiJLOL  call  their  president  Ke^aXaicoriys  (P.  Mich.  244,  16) 
as  do  the  rpaxe^trat  of  the  fifth  century  (Norsa,  Elezione, 
lines  6,  8,  9,  13).  In  our  unnamed  gild  the  only  title  is 
TTpoaTaTTjs  (P.  Mich.  243,  3;  17).  The  variety  of  usage  in  this 
matter  has,  of  course,  not  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  organization  of  Greek  gilds,  and  I  merely 
mention  it  here  in  order  to  show  that  in  the  early  principate 
there  was  no  real  distinction  between  the  various  terms  em- 
ployed. 

There  were  no  other  officials  in  these  gilds,  and  the  general 
direction  of  their  activities  devolved  upon  the  president,  whose 
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particular  duty  it  was  to  compel  the  members  to  fulfill  their 
obligations.    This  is  in  contrast  to  the  practice  in  most  of  > 
the  Egyptian  gilds  and  the  synod  of  Zeus  Hypsistos,  where  the 
presidents  have  each  an  assistant  (P.  Lond.  2710,  11;  Harv.  \ 
Theol.  Rev.  xxix  79;  83).    Where  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  1 
gild  was  the  raising  of  funds  to  meet  government  claims,  as  in  I 
the  cases  of  the  apolusimoi  who  contribute  to  the  laographia 
(P.  Mich.  244,  6-7)  and  the  salt  merchants  who  have  to  pay  \ 
their  quotas  toward  the  public  dues  incidental  to  their  mon-  : 
opoly  (P.  Mich,  245,  5-9),  it  is  the  president  who  has  to  collect  \ 
the  amounts  due  from  the  individual  members.    Likewise  in  i 
the  bankers  gild,  which  was  organized  primarily  for  the  pay-  ; 
ment  of  the  chrysargyrum,  the  president  had  to  collect  and  j 
guard  the  contributions  of  his  fellows  (Norsa,  Elezione,  1.  6). 
In  the  same  way,  the  payment  of  the  regular  monthly  dues 
(P.  Mich.  243,  2:  ds  kTVLixi]v[L\ov)  and  contributions  for  club  ' 
expenses  (P.  Mich.  244,  6—7:  bairavcbv  Taaoov  rod  avrov  tXtjOovs, 
cf.  lines  11;  19:  avixlSoKoov  /cat  dawavcov),  as  well  as  the  enforce- 
ment of  fines  levied  by  the  gilds,  is  under  the  oversight  of  the 
president.    To  enable  him  to  compel  delinquents  to  meet  any 
or  all  of  these  obligations,  he  is  endowed  with  powers  of 
execution.    In  our  unnamed  gild  the  president  is  empowered 
to  seize  pledges  at  the  expense  of  the  delinquent  (P.  Mich. 
243,  2—3-:  /card  de  tov  abwuibiKOvvTOs  .  .  .  e^earo)  twl  irpoaTaTrjL 
ev€xvpa^€Lv) .    The  apolusimoi  go  further  and  authorize  their  ' 
president  to  seize  the  members  themselves  as  pledges  in  the  ] 
street  or  in  their  houses  and  to  hand  over  them  or  their  slaves,  i 
presumably  to  the  public  authority  (P.  Mich.  244,  10-12: 
evexvpcL^^LV  aurovs  ev  re  Trju  irXarea  kol  ev  rats  oUiaLS  /cat  TapabLdove  j 
avTovs  7}  adcfxara  avroiv).    The  president  of  the  association  of  i 
the  salt  merchants  has  similar  powers,  and  can  make  his  | 
seizures  of  the  delinquents  even  kv  tlo  aypw  (P.  Mich.  245,  I 
39-42).    In  the  demotic  nomoi  of  the  Egyptian  cult  associa- 
tions the  presidents  were  given  the  right  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  fines  and  arrears  by  the  seizure  of  pledges  (P.  Dem. 
Cairo,  30605,  6-8;  30606,  7-8;  30619  a  +  b,  5-6;  31179,  7-8;  ; 
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P.  Dem.  Lille  i  29.21-22),  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  the 
right  to  seize  the  persons  also.  The  bankers  granted  similar 
authority  to  their  president  who  might  bring  compulsion  to 
bear  on  the  delinquent  and  fix  a  penalty  upon  him  in  accord- 
ance with  his  delinquency  (Norsa,  Elezione,  lines  9-10: 
7rpo[(Tava]yKaadaL  tovtov  [/cat]  e[7ra]^tcos  6ptcr[a<,]  /<:a[r]d  to[0]  (j4>dWovros 
CTra^tcos  roO  aiiapr-qiiaros) . 

2.  Dues.  We  have  already  mentioned  two  classes  of  dues: 
those  contributed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  public  taxes  or 
meeting  other  obligations  towards  the  state,  and  those  col- 
lected to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  gilds  themselves.  The 
only  sum  mentioned  in  the  latter  connection  is  the  12  drachmas 
paid  each  month  by  the  members  of  our  unnamed  gild  (P. 
Mich.  243,  2-3).  In  the  nomos  of  the  gild  of  Zeus  Hypsistos 
the  amount  of  the  regular  contributions  is  lost  but  possibly 
fell  in  the  missing  portion  of  line  22.  Frequent  mention  of 
these  dues  is  made  in  the  Demotic  texts  (P.  Dem.  Lille  i  29.6, 
cf.  p.  74;  P.  Dem.  Cairo,  30605,  6;  30606,  7;  31178,  6-7; 
31179,  6-7)  and  the  Greek  papyrus  from  Magdola  (S.B. 
5627  =  6319  =  P.  Dem.  Lille  i  29  his)  apparently  contains 
a  record  of  such  payments. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  fees,  special  contributions  were 
required  of  the  gild  members  on  various  occasions.  Such 
were  those  provided  for  in  P.  Mich.  243,  5,  where  a  member 
is  obliged  to  pay  2  dr.  upon  his  marriage,  2  dr.  at  the  birth  of 
a  son,  1  dr.  at  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  4  dr.  upon  the  purchase 
of  property,  4  dr.  upon  acquiring  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  1  dr. 
upon  acquiring  cattle.  These  were  probably  looked  upon  as 
occasions  of  rejoicing,  and  the  payment  to  the  gild  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  thank  offering.  It  seems  that  paternity  in- 
volved a  similar  obligation  in  the  gild  of  Zeus  Hypsistos,  but 
the  passage  in  question  is  damaged  and  its  restoration  some- 
what uncertain  (P.  Lond.  2710,  22-23:  eav  be  tls  aurcou 
TraTrjp  [yevrjTaL?).  A  definite  parallel  occurs,  however,  in  the 
organization  of  the  Choachytai  in  the  society  of  Amon  of 
Karnak,  where  the  father  of  a  new-born  son  is  compelled  to 
make  a  contribution  (P.  Berl.  3115,  7).    The  same  nomos  of 
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the  gild  from  Tebtunis  provided  that  at  the  funeral  feast  in 
honor  of  a  deceased  member,  each  of  his  colleagues  should 
bring  1  dr.  and  two  loaves  of  bread  (P.  Mich.  243,  9-10). 
Contributions  of  wine,  money,  and  other  things  suitable  for 
feasts  were  specified  in  some  of  the  Demotic  nomoi  (P.  Dem. 
Cairo  30605,  8;  30606,  9;  31179,  9-10).  We  may  also  find 
parallels  in  the  case  of  a  dining  club  at  Tebtunis  where  the 
members  paid  100  dr.  for  each  meal  at  which  they  were 
present  (P.  Tebt.  118),  in  the  contributions  made  by  members 
of  a  gild  of  Harpocrates  at  Tebtunis  (P.  Mich.  246),  and  in 
the  payments  listed  on  the  verso  of  the  nomos  of  the  gild  of 
Zeus  Hypsistos  (P.  London  2710,  verso,  cf.  Harv.  Theol.  Rev. 
XXIX  (1936),  55). 

3.  Provisions  for  meetings.  As  is  well  known,  regular 
monthly  banquets  were  a  feature  of  gild  life,  and  the  nomoi 
before  us  made  due  provision  for  these.  One  requires  that 
the  members  shall  feast  in  company  with  their  president  on 
the  12th  of  each  month  (P.  Mich.  243,  1),  another  that  they 
shall  drink  together  monthly  in  commemoration  of  the  em- 
peror's birthday,  here  the  8th  (P.  Mich.  244,  14-15),  and 
the  third  that  each  member  shall  drink  a  chous  of  beer  on  the 
25th  of  every  month  (P.  Mich.  245,  34-35).  Arrangements 
for  feasts  of  this  sort  appear  in  the  nomos  of  the  gild  of  Zeus 
Hypsistos  (P.  Lond.  2710,  8)  and  in  those  of  the  Egyptian 
cult  societies  (P.  Dem.  Lille  I  29.3-4;  P.  Dem.  Cairo,  30605, 
5-6;  30606,  6;  24;  30619  a  +  b,  4-5;  31179,  6). 

But  apparently  meetings  could  be  held  for  other  purposes. 
Our  nomos,  of  the  anonymous  gild  provides  for  the  calling  of 
avWoyoL  in  the  village  or  in  the  metropolis,  Arsinoe  (P.  Mich. 
243,  4),  and  the  gild  of  the  apolusimoi  were  obliged  to  meet 
at  the  summons  of  their  president,  either  in  the  village,  out- 
side the  village  or  in  the  metropolis  (P.  Mich.  244,  7-9:  eav 
8e  uvvray-qv  60  6  riyov^ievos) .  The  only  clear  parallel  to  these 
provisions  is  found  in  the  law  of  the  gild  of  Zeus  Hypsistos 
which  lists  various  types  of  meetings  which  the  members  must 
attend :  xapa77eXtat,  avWoyoL,  avvayooyal,  and  aTvobrniiai  (P.  Lond. 
2710,  12). 
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4.  Rules  of  conduct.  Only  one  of  our  laws  contains  clauses 
which  regulate  the  conduct  of  gild  members.  This  is  that  of 
the  unnamed  gild  which,  under  pain  of  fines,  enjoins  its 
members  (a)  not  to  misconduct  themselves  under  the  influence 
of  wine  (line  3),  (&)  not  to  take  seats  out  of  order  at  the 
banquets  (lines  6-7),  (c)  not  to  accuse  or  slander  one  another 
(lines  7-8),  and  {d)  not  to  intrigue  against  one  another  nor 
corrupt  one  anothers'  homes  (line  8).  In  the  nomos  of  the 
gild  of  Zeus  Hypsistos  again  we  find  similar,  although  more 
detailed,  rules  regulating  the  conduct  of  members  towards 
one  another.  Likewise,  the  Demotic  nomoi  are  very  specific 
in  listing  forbidden  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  gild  members 
which  might  arise  as  a  result  of  overindulgence  in  wine  (P. 
Dem.  Lille  i  29.13-14;  P.  Dem.  Cairo  30605,  21-22;  30606, 
20-21).  They  also  strictly  forbid  the  prosecution  of  fellow- 
members  before  the  courts  and  the  uttering  of  slander  (P. 
Dem.  Lille  i  29.10;  22-23;  P.  Dem.  Cairo  30605,  19-21; 
30606,  18-20;  31179,  20-21,  24).  Parallels  to  the  injunction 
against  corrupting  a  member's  home  are  furnished  by  the 
parts  of  the  Demotic  nomoi  which  penalize  the  seduction  of  a 
member's  wife  (P.  Dem.  Lille  i  29.25;  P.  Dem.  Cairo  31179, 
22),  as  does  the  Greek  text  from  Magdola  (P.  Dem.  Lille  i  29 
his,  recto  col.  2  25-26). 

5.  Provisions  for  mutual  assistance.  The  gild  members  had 
not  merely  to  refrain  from  transgressions  against  each  other; 
they  must  lend  one  another  active  support  in  time  of  need. 
In  one  gild  we  find  that  if  any  member  sees  another  in  distress 
{kv  drjdia)  he  must  render  him  assistance  (P.  Mich.  243,  6). 
This  may  possibly  refer  to  cases  of  actual  want,  or  difficulties 
of  another  sort.  The  bankers'  gild  similarly  required  its 
members  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  any  of  their  number 
who  got  into  debt  or  other  financial  troubles  (Norsa,  Elezione, 
lines  10-11).  In  this  connection  the  editor  points  out  that 
reciprocal  assistance  was  obligatory  in  all  professional  cor- 
porations and  is  the  result  of  their  collective  responsibility 
(cf.  Nov.  Theod.  ii  6.2  (438)).  But  this  applies  to  the  fifth 
century  a.d.  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  existed  any  legal 
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responsibility  of  this  sort  among  purely  voluntary  associations 
of  Ptolemaic  and  early  Roman  times.  The  Demotic  nomoi 
also  stress  the  obligation  of  assistance  to  fellow-members,  both 
in  cases  of  want  and  in  cases  where  one  has  got  into  difficulties 
with  the  authorities  and  is  under  arrest  or  in  danger  of  prose- 
cution. (P.  Dem.  Cairo  30605,  22-23;  30606,  21;  31179,  22- 
23;  30619  a  +  b;  P.  Dem.  Lille  i  29.14-16). 

In  the  case  of  members  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  a 
private  debt,  one  of  our  gilds  provided  that  bail  should  be 
furnished  for  the  debtor  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  100  dr. 
for  a  period  of  30  days,  during  which  time  he  was  expected 
to  satisfy  his  creditors  (P.  Mich.  243,  8-9).  Another,  that 
of  the  apolusimoi,  guaranteed  bail  up  to  the  same  sum  but 
extended  the  term  to  60  days  (P.  Mich.  244,  9-10).  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  exact  parallels  to  these  provisions  in  the 
other  Greek  or  in  the  Demotic  nomoi. 

6.  Regulations  regarding  the  death  or  bereavement  of  members. 
The  unnamed  gild  provided  that  if  a  member  died,  all  his 
colleagues  were  to  shave  themselves  (i.e.  their  heads)  and  to 
hold  a  funeral  feast  in  honor  of  the  deceased  for  one  day. 
Each  member  had  to  contribute  food  and  money  for  the 
feast,  to  attend  the  funeral  and  place  a  wreath  on  the  grave 
(P.  Mich.  243,  9-12).  In  case  a  member  suffered  bereave- 
ment, he  was  to  be  comforted  by  a  feast  of  similar  duration 
{id.  11).  The  nomos  of  the  apolusimoi  contains  a  similar 
provision,  and  also  stipulates  that  if  a  member,  or  his  father, 
mother,  wife,  child,  or  brother  should  die,  the  other  members 
must  attend  the  funeral  (P.  Mich.  244,  16).  Several  of  the 
Demotic  texts  offer  close  analogies  to  these  regulations  in 
making  provision  for  the  burial  of  a  member  who  has  died 
in  the  village  where  the  association  concerned  has  its  head- 
quarters, or  at  some  distance  outside,  and  for  offering  consola- 
tion to  one  in  mourning  (P.  Dem.  Lille  i  29.17-22;  P.  Dem. 
Cairo  30605,  12-17;  30606,  13-17;  31179,  15-16;  18-19;  P. 
Berl.  3115,  7). 

7.  Fines.  Obedience  to  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the 
nomoi  was  enforced  by  fines  which  varied  in  amount  according 
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to  the  seriousness  of  the  offence.  Failure  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  gild  cost  1  dr.  if  the  meeting  was  held  in  Tebtunis, 
4  dr.  in  the  gild  of  the  apolusimoi  and  salt  merchants  if  it  was 
held  outside,  8  dr.  in  the  same  gilds  if  it  was  held  in  the 
metropolis,  but  only  4  dr.  in  this  case  in  the  other  gild  (P. 
Mich.  243,  4;  244,  8-9;  245,  36-37).  This  anonymous  gild 
imposed  8  dr.  for  failure  to  aid  a  member  in  distress  (245,  6), 
3  obols  for  usurping  another's  place  at  a  feast  (lines  6-7), 
8  dr.  for  accusing  or  slandering  a  fellow-member  (lines  7-8), 
60  dr.  for  intrigues  against  a  member  or  for  corrupting  his 
home  (lines  8-9),  and  4  dr.  for  failure  to  go  into  mourning, 
attend  a  funeral,  or  put  a  wreath  on  a  grave  (line  11).  It  left 
to  the  direction  of  the  membership  as  a  whole  (ro  koivov)  the 
penalty  for  misconduct  under  the  influence  of  wine  (line  3). 
The  apolusimoi  also  fixed  4  dr.  as  the  penalty  for  neglect  to 
appear  at  a  funeral  (244,  line  17).  The  gild  of  Zeus  Hypsistos 
did  not  provide  specific  penalties  for  disobedience  to  the  pro- 
visions of  its  nomas,  but  that  of  the  bankers  authorized  their 
president  to  pass  judgment  upon  one  who  failed  to  come  to  a 
meeting  after  he  had  been  summoned  (Norsa,  Elezione,  lines 
8-9).  In  the  Demotic  nomoi  we  find  a  similar  system  of  fines 
fixed  for  infractions  of  gild  regulations. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis,  it  seems  obvious  that  there 
was  a  certain  common  content  in  the  gild  nomoi  of  the  early 
principate,  which  in  turn  was  derived  from  the  Ptolemaic 
period  and  is  found  as  earty  as  the  Demotic  laws  of  Egyptian 
religious  associations  of  the  third  century  B.C.  These  common 
factors,  however,  are  not  limited  to  gilds  that  are  primarily 
religious  in  character,  but  appear  in  associations  where  the 
religious  element  was  distinctly  subordinate.  Survivals  of 
this  tradition  may,  I  believe,  be  found  as  late  as  the  fifth 
Christian  century,  to  judge  from  the  case  of  the  bankers  gild 
of  that  date.  There  is  nothing  characteristically  Roman  about 
these  gilds,  even  after  the  Roman  occupation.  Hence  we 
must  seek  the  origin  of  the  gild  regulations  either  in  Egypt 
itself,  among  the  Greeks  prior  to  Alexander's  conquest  of 
Egypt,  or  in  both  quarters. 
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The  editors  of  P.  Lond.  2710  have  stressed  the  Egyptian 
elements  in  the  organization  of  the  gild  of  Zeus  Hypsistos 
{Harv.  Theol.  Rev.  xxix  74-87) ;  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  a  Greek  element  in  these  nomoi  from  the  early  Principate. 
It  is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  the  form  of  the  nomoi  them- 
selves. In  this  connection  let  us  consider  their  validation. 
At  the  close  of  the  nomos  of  the  unnamed  gild  occurs  the 
clause:  Kuptdcrrcot  6  w/xos  viroypacl^eis  vtto  rdv  TrXeLaTcov  (P.  Mich. 
243,  12-13).  And  in  fact  the  document  is  signed  by  fifteen 
persons,  including  the  president,  who  express  their  approval 
by  the  word  eu5o/cco  (lines  17-33).  Appended  to  the  nomos  of 
the  apolusimoi  is  a  list  of  24  names,  followed  by  the  autograph 
signatures  of  the  president  and  another,  who  signify  their 
concurrence  by  the  term  e;/'97</)t(T/xat  (P.  Mich.  244,  21-46). 
Here,  I  believe,  we  may  take  it  that  these  two  signed  for  the 
whole  membership.  The  nomos  of  the  salt  merchants  had 
at  the  close  a  list  of  the  persons  concerned  (P.  Mich.  245, 
43-47),  but  here  the  papyrus  is  so  damaged  that  the  formula 
of  approval  is  missing.  Likewise  the  nomos  of  the  fifth- 
century  bankers'  gild  preserves  a  list  of  five  autograph  signa- 
tures which  employ  the  phrase  o-u/x0om  juot  iravra  tol  eyypafieva 
(Norsa,  Elezione,  lines  15-19). 

This  method  of  validation  reveals  that  the  nomoi  are  in 
reality  private  contracts  whose  validity  depends  upon  the 
voluntary,  expressed  consent  of  the  members,  and  whose 
terms  are  enforceable  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
private  law.  Such  is  precisely  the  character  of  the  Athenian 
private  associations  of  the  period  prior  to  the  Hellenistic  Age 
(Vinagradofif,  Historical  Jurisprudence,  ii  119-127) ;  and  doubt- 
less that  of  the  associations  in  most  of  the  Hellenic  cities  of 
the  same  period.  Does  it  not  seem  likely,  then,  that  the 
freedom  of  voluntary  association  and  the  contractual  basis 
of  such  association  was  introduced  into  Egypt  under  Greek 
influence,  and  that  these  ideas  as  well  as  the  forms  to  which 
they  gave  rise  continued  operative  throughout  the  Roman 
occupation? 
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XVIII.— The  Continuatio  Theophanis 

H.  G.  NICKLES 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

This  article  is  summarized  in  the  last  paragraph. 

Among  the  chronicles  of  Medieval  Byzantium  is  the  anon- 
ymous xpovoypacl)ia  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  Con- 
tinuatio Theophanis.^  It  relates  the  history  of  the  period 
813-961,  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Leo  V  (813-20) — where 
the  chronicle  of  Theophanes  left  off  ^ — and  ending  in  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Romanus  II  (959-63),  where  the  manu- 
script breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  describing  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Crete  in  a.d.  961. 

The  contents  fall  into  three  main  divisions.^  The  first  com- 
prises Books  i-iv,  which  set  forth,  respectively,  the  reigns  of 
Leo  V,  Michael  II,  Theophilus,  and  Michael  III,  covering  the 
years  813-76.  The  second  division,  commonly  called  Book  v, 
contains  the  biography  of  Basil  I,  the  Macedonian  (867-86). 
The  third,  "Book  vi,"  covers  the  period  886-961  in  brief 
narratives  of  Basil's  successors,  namely,  Leo  VI,  Alexander, 
Constantine  VII,  Romanus  I,  and  Romanus  II.  This  last 
division  is  a  later  addition  to  Books  i-v,^  and  shows  no  inter- 

^  F.  Combefis,  Scriptores  post  Theophanem  (Paris,  1685 — editio  princeps;  re- 
printed Venice,  1729);  I.  Bekker,  Theophanes  Continiiatus ,  etc.  (Bonn,  Weber, 
1838;  reprinted,  with  insignificant  changes,  by  J.  P.  Migne  in  Patrol.  Graeca  cix 
Paris,  1863). 

2  Page  1 :  apxoiJ^^vi]  oirov  cXtj^c  %eo4>avr]'i.  (The  text  is  cited  by  the  pages  of  the 
first  edition.)    Cf.  page  2  c. 

3  F.  Hirsch,  Byz.  Studien  (Leipzig,  Hirzel,  1876),  178.  This  discussion  owes 
much  to  his  work. 

4  See  A.  Rambaud,  Uempire  grec  au  dixieme  Steele  (Paris,  Franck,  1870), 
545-6;  F.  Hirsch,  op.  cit.  (see  note  3),  178-82,  267-302.  Rambaud  argues  that 
Book  VI  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus  Phocas  and  finished  much  later; 
Hirsch  believes  that  the  last  part  was  written  by  a  contemporary  of  Romanus  II. 
Krumbacher,  Gesch.  der  Byz.  Litt.'^  (Munich,  Beck,  1897),  348-9,  follows  Hirsch. 
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connection  with  them.^  The  problem  of  its  date  is  too  complex 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  this  discussion. 

The  first  four  Books  constitute  the  true  continuation  of 
Theophanes.  The  title  ^  states  that  the  work  was  written  at 
the  command  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus  and  that  it 
begins  with  Leo  the  Armenian.  However,  the  name  of 
Michael,  son  of  Theophilus,  is  likewise  in  the  title,  and  we 
may  therefore  safely  conclude  (even  though  a  lacuna  obscures 
the  construction)  that  the  author  brought  his  work  to  an  end 
with  the  history  of  this  emperor.  This  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  only  Books  i-iv  are  marked  off  into  ^L^Xia  or  \6yoL 
by  the  chronicler  himself,  both  in  the  titles  and  in  the  text.'' 
The  second  and  third  divisions  are  commonly  cited  as  Books 
V  and  VI  respectively,  but  in  the  manuscript,^  after  the  first 
four  books,  the  story  of  each  emperor  is  separated  from  the 
preceding  narrative  only  by  a  simple  ornamental  line  and  the 
title,  with  no  indication  of  a  formal  division  into  books. 
Moreover,  in  the  first  four  books  the  author  addresses  Con- 
stantine directly  in  the  second  person,^  whereas  the  rest  of 
the  text  refers  to  him  exclusively  in  the  third  person. 

The  only  information  we  have  about  this  author  is  that  he 
obtained  his  material  from  the  studies  and  researches  of  his 
royal  patron  Constantine.^*^    His  name  is  unknown.  There 

5  Hirsch,  op.  cit.  (see  note  3),  178-82,  tries  to  prove  that  all  six  Books  under- 
went a  "Schlussredaktion,"  but  bases  his  argument  on  a  single  passage  in  Book  i 
(13  D-14  a),  which  he  interprets  as  a  reference  to  the  time  of  Nicephorus  Phocas. 
His  theory  is  untenable  because  too  much  that  might  have  been  revised  is  left 
untouched.    Moreover,  the  passage  in  question  can  be  otherwise  interpreted. 

6  jipovoypa4)La  av'y'ypa4>eLaa  €/c  Trpocrray (JLaros  ^oivaravrivov  rod  (f)LXoxpicrTOV 
Kal  Trop4>vpoyevvr]TOV  dcairoTOV,  viov  Keovros  rod  cro<f)C0TaTOV  beairorov  Kai  avro- 
KpoLTopos  .  .  .  apxop-kvri  owou  eXrj^e  @eo(t)dpr]s  ...  to)  ^aaiXel  Mlxo-vX  viov 
QeotpiKov  Tov  KovpoTvaKarov,  r^yovv  airo  rrjs  jSacrtXetas  Aeopros  rod  Apfxeviov. 
Dots  indicate  lacunae. 

7  A670S  /3',  7',  5',  in  the  titles  of  Books  ii-iv;  53  a  (Book  in),  ev  tQ)  irpo  tovtov 
^L^\i(^,  108  c  (Book  iv),  17  irpo  ravT-qs  iSL^Xos.  Cf.  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Bihliotheca 
Graeca,^  vol.  7  (Hamburg,  Bohn,  1801),  681  note. 

8  Cod.  Vat.  Gr.  167.  I  have  examined  the  photostatic  copy  acquired  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

^  Pages  1-3. 
10  Page  2  B-D. 
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is  a  tradition  that  the  author  was  Leontius  Byzantius,^!  but 
it  does  not  appear  earher  than  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
even  then  no  writer  seems  to  haye  accepted  it  without  reserva- 
tion. Its  origin  is  obscure.  If  the  name  Leontius  could  at 
one  time  be  read  on  the  first  leaf  of  the  manuscript,  the  fact 
has  not  been  recorded  elsewhere,  and  lacunae  have  since 
blotted  out  the  source. If,  as  is  more  likely,  the  name  is 
suppositious,  it  was  a  poor  guess,  because  there  is  no  corrob- 
orative record  of  a  Leontius  writing  in  Constantinople  in  the 
tenth  century. 

Book  v,^^  the  biography  of  Basil  I,  is  in  the  main  the  work 
of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus  himself.  It  is  by  far  the 
longest  biography  in  the  manuscript,  and  shows  a  better  com- 
mand of  language  than  the  other  parts.  It  is  further  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Continuatio  proper  by  a  rather  long  title 
in  which  the  work  is  called  a  laropLKri  h-qyiriais  (not  a  xpovoy pa4)la) , 
and  by  a  separate  proemium  written  in  the  first  person  and 
containing  several  personal  references. The  author  states 
that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  write  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  but  that,  because  this  task  required 
much  time  and  labor,  many  books,  and  freedom  from  outside 
affairs,  he  had  restricted  himself  to  writing  only  the  life  of 
Basil.  He  expresses  the  hope  of  writing  the  history  of  Basil's 
dynasty  down  to  his  own  times,  if  he  is  granted  life,  some 
respite  from  his  ailments,,  and  (again)  freedom  from  outside 
interference.  These  statements  suit  Constantine  perfectly. 
The  author's  ambitions  as  a  historian  are  in  keeping  with 
Constantine's  many-sided  literary  activities. It  is  obvious, 

1^  P.  Labbe,  De  Byz.  Historiae  Scriptoribus  ILporpeTrTLKov  (Paris,  Typogr. 
Regia,  1648),  14  and  46;  W.  Cave,  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Hist.  Literaria, 
vol.  2  (London,  Chiswell,  1698),  311;  Fabricius,  op.  cit.  (see  note  3),  176  note  2. 

^2  See  note  6. 

13  For  a  full  discussion,  see  Hirsch,  op.  cit.  (see  note  3),  225-67. 

1^  ^laTopLKrj  bi-qyqcns  rou  /Stou  /cat  rdv  irpd^eoov  BacrtXetoi;  rod  doi8r]pov  jSacrtXecos, 
rjp  ^o^varaPTlvos  jSatrtXei's  ev  0ec3  ^Poo/xaicov,  6  tovtov  utcofos,  0t\o7r6t'ajs  diro 
8La(t)6pcov  ddpoiaas  dLrjyTj/jLaTCOP       ypcKpoPTi  irpoaavkdeTO. 

15  132-133  B.    The  Vaticanus  has  pioi,  not  p-lv  in  the  opening  phrase. 

18  Rambaud,  op.  cit.  (see  note  4),  passim. 
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moreover,  that  affairs  of  state  would  interfere  with  his  re- 
searches. Most  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Con- 
stantine,  both  in  boyhood  and  in  later  life,  was  the  victim  of 
poor  health. 

It  is  not  quite  correct,  however,  to  conclude  that  Book  v 
was  given  its  present  form  by  Constantine  himself.  It  is  well 
known  that  writers  of  royal  blood  often  employed  assistants 
for  various  aspects  of  their  work.^^  That  this  may  have  been 
the  case  here,  is  indicated  even  in  the  title,  which  reads 
(omitting  superfluous  words)  as  follows:  "Historical  narrative 
of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Basil  .  .  .  which  Constantine  .  .  . 
gathered  from  various  narratives  and  turned  over  withal  to 
the  writer."  These  words  make  it  impossible  to  determine 
how  much  of  the  work  was  done  by  Constantine,  and  how 
much  by  his  assistant  or  collaborator.  There  are  some  pas- 
sages in  which  Constantine  is  mentioned  in  the  third  person 
and  given  such  extravagant  praise  that  we  may  well  hesitate 
to  believe  he  wrote  them  himself. But  we  can  only  guess 
at  the  truth. 

Our  sole  authority  for  the  text  of  the  Continuatio  Theophanis 
is  Cod.  Vat.  Gr.  167.  Originally  dated  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury,this  manuscript  has  lately  been  more  accurately  placed 
in  the  early  eleven th.^^    Perhaps  because  of  its  importance 

17  234  A,  289  c;  cf.  Hirsch,  op.  cit.  (see  note  3),  227. 
1*  K.  Krumbacher,  op.  cit.  (see  note  4),  253. 

1^  The  "writer"  is  unquestionably  the  same  man  as  in  Books  i-iv.  Cf. 
Fabricius,  op.  cit.  (see  note  7),  681-2;  Hirsch,  op.  cit.  (see  note  3),  225.  The 
key  word  is  wpocravedeTo,  which  seems  to  connote  an  additional  assignment. 

20  E.g.,  175  B.  Cave,  op.  cit.  (see  note  11),  I.e.,  argued  from  this  passage  that 
Constantine  could  not  have  written  Book  v. 

21  By  K.  B.  Hase,  as  reported  in  Bekker's  preface  to  the  Bonn  edition  (see 
note  1),  page  v. 

22  By  P.  Franchi  de'  Cavalieri  in  Codices  Vat.  Graeci  I  (Typ.  Polygl.  Vat., 
1923),  191.  He  gives  no  paleographical  details,  but  an  examination  of  the  photo- 
stat (see  note  8)  shows:  1)  breathings  almost  exclusively  angular;  2)  complete 
lack  of  iota  subscript  and  adscript;  3)  moderate  infiltration  of  uncial  forms  in  the 
scribe's  minuscule— all  indicative  of  the  eleventh  century.  See  P.  Maas, 
"Griech.  Palaeogr."  in  Einleitung  in  die  Altertumswissenschaft,  ed.  by  A.  Gercke 
and  E.  Norden,  volume  i,  part  9  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1924),  76,  78.  E.  de 
Muralt,  Essai  de  chrono graphic  byzantine  (St.  Petersbourg,  1855).  page  xxiii. 
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as  a  unique  copy,  it  was  included  among  the  manuscripts  and 
other  antiquities  which  Napoleon  extorted  from  the  Vatican 
by  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Tolentino  in  1797.^^  It  remained 
for  a  few  years  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris;  but 
with  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  France  was  forced  to  make  restitu- 
tion, and  in  1815  reluctantly  permitted  the  Pope's  deputy  to 
reclaim  the  manuscripts  and  other  property  of  the  Holy  See.^"* 
The  Continuatio  Theophanis  must  have  been  returned  to  the 
Vatican  at  this  time. 

It  seems  that  no  list  of  the  manuscripts  taken  to  Paris  was 
ever  published,  although  one  had  been  prepared  by  Hase  and 
used  by  Bekker  for  the  Bonn  edition  of  1838.^^  Bekker's 
preface  shows  that  he  believed  the  manuscript  to  be  still 
in  Paris.  This  error  was  carried  over  into  Krumbacher's 
work,^^  and  seems  to  have  remained  unrectified  until  1923, 
when  Mercati  and  Cavalieri  published  the  first  volume  of  the 
Codices  Vaticani  Graeci.  The  manuscript  itself  bears  the 
evidence  of  French  possession,  for  the  first  and  last  folia  are 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

Only  two  other  manuscripts  related  to  that  of  the  Contin- 
uatio are  known,  and  both  are  now  in  the  Vatican.  One  came 
from  the  library  of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  of  which  the 
greater  part  was  acquired  by  the  Vatican  soon  after  her  death 
in  Rome  in  1689;  it  contains  only  Book  v,^^  no  doubt  a  copy 
of  the  Vaticanus.^*^    The  other  is  a  complete  copy  of  the 

apparently  dates  this  manuscript  in  1020  or  1058;  but  his  account  is  so  con- 
densed that  it  is  practically  unintelligible. 

23  J.  H.  de  Clerq,  Receuil  des  Traiies  de  la  France  i  (Paris,  1880),  276  and  313-4; 
cf.  T.  Mortreuil,  La  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (Paris,  Champion,  1878),  131. 

24  Mortreuil.  op.  cit.  (see  note  23),  148-50. 

25  See  note  1. 

26  Op.  cit.  (see  note  1),  page  v. 

27  Op.  cit.  (see  note  4),  349. 

28  Pubblicazioni  della  Bibl.  Apost.  Vat.  (Vatican  City,  1937),  19;  cf.  H.  Steven- 
son, Sr.,  Codices  manuscripti  graeci  Reginae  Suecorum,  etc.  (Rome,  Typ.  Vat., 
1888),  inaccessible  to  me. 

29  B.  de  Montfaucon,  Bibliotheca  bibliothecarum  i  (Paris,  Briasson,  1739),  34. 

30  Franchi  de'  Cavalieri,  op.  cit.  (see  note  22),  I.e.,  would  hardly  call  the  Vati- 
canus  a  unique  copy  if  Christina's  manuscript  showed  a  divergent  textual 
tradition. 
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Vaticanus  from  the  library  of  Francesco  Barberini,  which  was 
acquired  by  the  Vatican  in  1902.^^ 

This  last  was  the  copy  sent  to  Paris  by  Holstenius,^^ 
be  used  by  Combefis  in  the  first  publication  of  the  entire  work 
in  1685.^^  Its  text,  as  reported  by  Combefis,  diverges  in  many 
places  from  that  of  the  Vaticanus.  It  is  impossible  to  say, 
without  examining  the  Barberini  copy,  which  of  the  dis- 
crepancies are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  Barberini 's  copyist, 
and  which  are  due  to  imperfect  readings  by  Combefis.^^  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  Paris  text  contains  unwarranted  addi- 
tions and  emendations,  and  an  enormous  number  of  minor 
mistakes.^^ 

Most  important  in  this  connection,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Barberini  copy  furnished  the  basic  text  also  for  the  edition 
of  Bekker.  Franchi  de'  Cavalieri  is  wrong  in  stating  that 
Bekker  edited  the  Vaticanus,  for  his  text  shows  that  he  could 
not  have  consulted  it.  True,  the  first  two  pages  of  his  edition 
follow  the  Vaticanus,  but  he  credits  the  corrections  to  Hase, 
doubtless  having  obtained  them  from  Hase's  unpublished 
catalogue.  The  rest  of  his  text  follows  that  of  Combefis,  and 
his  apparatus  criticus  is  mainly  a  series  of  suggested  correc- 
tions of  the  Paris  text.  - 

Thus  the  only  authoritative  text  of  the  Continuatio  has 
never  been  published;  and  until  it  appears,  we  shall  not  know 

siCoJ.  Barb.  232.  Cf.  Pub.  della  Bibl.  Vat.  (see  note  28),  22;  S.  de  Ricci, 
"Liste  sommaire  des  manuscrits  de  la  Bibl,  Barberina,"  in  Rev.  des  Bibliolheques 
XVII  (1907),  81-125,  number  232. 

32  Labbe,  op.  cit.  (see  note  10),  14;  Fabricius,  op.  cit.  (see  note  7),  681;  Bekker, 
op.  cit.  (see  note  1),  page  v. 

33  Book  V  had  been  published  independently  from  the  Vaticanus  (as  Bekker's 
collation  shows)  by  L.  Allatius,  Symmicta  ii  (Col.  Agrippinae,  1653),  1-179. 

34  E.g.,  221  B  has  r](TTpr]\LaaTO  where  the  Vaticanus  has  the  clear  reading 
ri(xcf}d\LaaTo.  Combefis  probably  read  the  copy  inaccurately  and  then,  puzzled 
by  the  results,  suggested  eaTpayyaXiaaTo  as  a  possible  reading.  Bekker  adopted 
the  suggestion,  and  thus  our  printed  text  records  as  dead  a  man  who  was  merely 
thrown  into  jail. 

36  E.g.,  in  one  chapter  (iii  10:  62  a-63  a)  a  whole  clause  of  fourteen  words 
has  been  inserted,  and  seventeen  other  changes,  of  varying  importance,  have 
been  made. 

36  Op.  cit.  (see  note  22),  I.e. 
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how  far  modern  philologists  — and  possibly  historians  as  well 
— may  have  been  misled  by  the  inaccuracies  which  Bekker 
inadvertently  passed  on  to  us.^^  Such  an  edition  will  not,  of 
course,  light  the  way  to  radically  new  conclusions.  It  can 
be  seen  from  the  first  part  of  this  paper  that  there  is  little  in 
the  Vaticanus  that  would  have  led  earlier  writers  to  change 
their  basic  ideas  regarding  the  culture  of  Byzantium  or  the 
contents  of  this  chronicle.  But  a  new  edition  will  contribute 
significantly  to  that  patient  accumulation  of  detail  without 
which  no  valid  conclusions  can  be  reached,  nor  history  be 
written. 

37  E.g.,  the  validity  of  all  the  examples  from  the  Continuatio  in  S.  Psaltes, 
Gramm.  der  Byz.  Chroniken  (Gottingen,  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht,  1913), 
must  remain  in  doubt  until  the  Vaticanus  itself  is  published. 

38  This  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 
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XIX. — Horace's  Influence  upon  American  Criticism 

JOHN  PAUL  PRITCHARD 

WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFERSON  COLLEGE 

This  paper  is  summarized  in  the  first  paragraph. 
I 

Horace's  literary  theories  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  growth  of  literary  criticism.  Whether  derived  from 
Horace  himself  or  through  some  admirer  of  Horace,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Horatian  principles  has  formed  the  thinking  of 
many  of  the  American  critics.  In  tracing  this  influence  from 
Bryant's  day  to  the  present,  only  passages  that  are  unmis- 
takably Horatian  have  been  used;  consequently,  it  is  a  safe 
assumption  that  most  of  these  passages  were  drawn  directly 
from  their  Roman  source.  To  include  matter  that  has  the 
Horatian  tone  without  being  in  Horace's  words  or  a  paraphrase 
of  them  would  extend  this  paper  beyond  all  possible  bounds. 
For  convenience  the  critics  to  be  considered  are  divided 
chronologically  into  three  groups. 

II 

Bryant  and  Poe  compose  the  first  group.  Bryant,  indeed, 
overlaps  in  time  the  second  group,  but  the  work  of  his  earlier 
years  determines  his  place. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  grew  up  under  the  conservative 
influence  of  neo-classicism.  The  favorite  books  of  the  elders 
in  his  native  Cummington,  in  eighteenth-century  literature, 
were  preferred  reading  throughout  his  life.^  The  copious 
references  to  classical  literature  in  these  books,  coupled  with 
the  urging  of  his  scholarly  father,  aroused  in  the  precocious 

1  Tremaine  McDowell,  William  Cullen  Bryant  (New  York,  American  Book 
Company,  1935),  xv-xvi;  John  Bigelow,  William  Cullen  Bryant  (Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  1890),  293.  For  the  extent  of  Horatian  influence  in  the 
eighteenth-century  English  literature,  see  Caroline  Goad,  Horace  in  the  English 
Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1918). 
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boy  the  desire  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin. ^  Although  he  later 
embraced  the  romanticism  of  his  time,  he  never  renounced  his 
classical  heritage;  and  his  reversion,  when  an  old  man,  to  the 
study  and  translation  of  Homer  shows  the  depth  of  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  his  youthful  studies. 

Dr.  Peter  Bryant,  his  son  testifies,  preferred  the  odes  of 
Horace  to  all  other  Latin  poetry.  His  son  inherited  this 
interest.  Among  his  first  published  poems  was  a  translation 
of  Odes  I  12,  soon  followed  by  the  Integer  Vitae;  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  appropriately  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  seventh  epode.^  One  cannot,  however,  judge 
fairly  Bryant's  interest  in  Horace  by  the  scarcity  of  reference 
to  him.  His  critical  career  was  cut  short  by  his  editorial 
work;  and  while  his  criticism  shows  amply  the  influence  of 
Horace,  frequent  classical  references  are  hardly  to  be  expected 
of  a  busy  editor. 

Among  Horace's  critical  teachings  Bryant  is  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  the  Roman's  insistence  upon  that  care  and  delibera- 
tion which  are  safeguards  against  mediocre  performance.  In 
1824  he  wrote  in  a  review:  ^ 

.  .  .  Where  so  many  of  the  elements  of  poetry  are  present,  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  any  cause  should  mar,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  that  perfection  and  harmony  into  which  they  should 
mingle.  We  are  at  the  same  time  glad  to  see,  that  if  any  such 
cause  exists,  it  is  one  which  the  author  may  easily  remove.  A 
little  of  the  limae  labor,  a  stricter  attention  to  the  niceties  of 
poetical  diction,  and  a  more  painful  revision  of  weak  passages, 
would  do  much  towards  freeing  the  poetry  of  our  author  from  the 
imperfections  to  which  we  allude.  .  .  . 

With  the  phrase  limae  labor  as  the  clue,  one  sees  that  Bryant 

2  Tremaine  McDowell,  "Cullen  Bryant  Prepares  for  College,"  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly  xxx  (April,  1931),  125;  Bigelow,  op.  cit.  (see  note  1),  12. 

3  McDowell,  op.  cit.  (see  note  2),  127,  and  "The  Juvenile  Verse  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant,"  Studies  in  Philology  xxvi  (January,  1929),  111;  Parke  Godwin, 
The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  (Two  volumes.  New  York, 
D.  Appleton,  1883),  ii  305. 

4 William  Cullen  Bryant,  "Review  of  The  Ruins  of  Paestum;  and  Other 
Compositions,"  North  American  Review  xix  (July,  1824),  42-43;  Ars  Poetica  291. 
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also  has  in  mind  Horace's  refusal  to  condemn  a  good  poem  for 
a  few  careless  blots,  his  insistence  upon  proper  diction,  and 
his  requirement  that  inferior  passages  be  improved  or  deleted.^ 
Of  a  mediocre  work  which  had  long  escaped  review,  he  wrote:  ^ 

.  .  .  The /g/!/^re(i /)ci5^  alone,  the  immense  column  before  the  book- 
seller's shop,  plastered  with  the  names  of  all  the  works  sold  within, 
informed  the  passing  traveller  who  was  indolent  enough  to  stop 
and  examine  it,  that  a  new  book  had  been  given  to  the  world. 

Years  after,  in  a  tribute  to  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  he  said:  ^ 

.  .  .  One  of  the  resemblances  which  he  bore  to  Horace  consisted 
of  the  length  of  time  in  which  he  kept  his  poems  by  him  that  he 
might  give  them  the  last  and  happiest  touches.  .  .  . 

A  few  other  passages  in  Bryant's  criticism  contain  illumi- 
nating mention  of  Horace.  Irving  he  describes  as  a  satirist 
amiable  beyond  Horace,  equally  devoid  of  bitterness  in  his 
irony. ^    Halleck  he  considers  the  American  Horace:  ^ 

...  .  Halleck's  humorous  poems  are  marked  by  an  uncommon 
ease  of  versification,  a  natural  flow  and  sweetness  of  language,  and 
a  careless,  Horatian  playfulness  and  felicity  of  jest,  not,  however, 
imitated  from  Horace  or  any  other  writer.  .  .  . 

At  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Halleck,  he  said: 

If,  gentlemen,  by  any  possibility  we  could  have  among  us  for  a 
time,  in  full  life,  the  Roman  satirist  and  lyrist,  Quintus  Horatius 
Flaccus,  we  should  forego  no  fitting  manner  of  expressing  our 
admiration  for  his  genius.  We  should  give  him  dinners  private 
and  dinners  public;  we  should  have  poetics,  symposiums,  festivities 
of  all  kinds  in  his  honor.  Gentlemen,  with  a  dead  Horace  you  can 
do  nothing — I  suppose  you  are  all  aware  of  that;  but  the  living 
Horace  is  here — the  Horace  of  this  great,  opulent,  populous, 

^  For  other  passages  probably  referred  to  by  Bryant  see  Ars  Poetica  46-72, 
234-250,  347-359,  438-452. 

6  Parke  Godwin,  The  Prose  Works  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  (Two  volumes. 
New  York,  D.  Appleton,  1884),  i  69;  Ars  Poetica  372-373. 

7  Godwin,  op.  cit.  (see  note  6),  I  391;  Ars  Poetica  388,  291-294. 

8  Godwin,  op.  cit.  (see  note  6),  i  348. 

9  Ibid.  I  382. 

10  Ibid.  I  380  (note). 
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luxuriant  Rome  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Let  us  do  him 
honor.  His  numbers  are  as  sweet  as  those  of  his  predecessor,  his 
wit  as  keen,  as  brilliant,  and  as  playful,  the  spirit  of  his  serious 
odes  even  more  fiery  and  enthusiastic. 

I  only  wish  he  had  written  as  much  as  Horace,  and  Horace  was 
no  voluminous  author.  I  wish  that,  instead  of  two  or  three 
satires,  he  had  given  us  twenty  or  thirty,  and  instead  of  one  book 
of  odes,  five  or  six,  and  three  or  four  epodes  after  them.  .  .  . 

Poe's  use  of  Horace  is  much  more  extensive  than  Bryant's. 
His  classical  tags  include  rarely  quoted  passages  from  Horace 
as  well  as  the  common  phrases.  His  criticism,  as  numerous 
quotations  of  Horace  attest,  is  essentially  Horatian.  Since 
I  have  elsewhere  attempted  a  detailed  study  of  Horatian 
elements  in  Poe's  criticism,  I  shall  here  indicate  merely  the 
heads  under  which  he  actually  makes  definite  use  of  Horace. 
His  illustrations  for  his  theories  of  prosody  are  passages  from 
the  odes. ^2  He  describes  poets  as  a  genus  irritahile,  who  pos- 
sess the  mens  divinior,  are  nullius  addictus  iurare  in  verba 
magistri,  and  never  write  invita  Minerva;  they  know  how  to 
mmgXe  utile  and  dulce,  and  do  not  employ  the  deus  ex  machina}^ 

Poe  and  Bryant  are  products  of  the  eighteenth  century's 
interest  in  the  classics.  Although  their  attitude  is  modified 
by  the  new  currents  in  literature,  their  criticism  is  essentially 
classical  in  origin.  Poe  in  particular  presages  the  carefully 
worked  out  classical  criticism  of  the  period  that  follows. 

HI 

"Books,"  wrote  Emerson,  ''are  for  the  scholar's  idle  times"; 
and  critics  have  mistakenly  believed  him  to  be  describing  his 
own  methods.    Stedman  mentions  "Emerson's  infrequent 

"  See  my  "Horace  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  The  Classical  Weekly  xxvi  (March 
6,  1933),  129-133. 

12  E.  C.  Stedman  and  G.  E.  Woodberry,  The  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (Ten 
volumes.  Chicago,  Stone  and  Kimball,  1895),  vi  55-56,  62,  92-93,  96-99. 
Extended  discussion  of  Poe's  theory  of  classical  poetry  is  found  in  John  Mackin- 
non  Robertson,  New  Essays  towards  a  Critical  Method  (London,  John  Lane,  1897) . 

13  Epistles  II.2.102;  Satires  1.4.43;  Epistles  1.1.14;  Ars  Poetica  385;  Ars  Poetica 
343-344;  Ars  Poetica  391, 
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borrowing,"  and  Garnett  asserts  that  his  genius  "rendered 
him  more  independent  of  books  than  any  other  great  writer 
of  his  age."  Emerson's  Journals,  however,  have  made  evi- 
dent what  should  have  been  obvious  to  careful  criticism;  and 
a  more  recent  student  of  Emerson  dilates  upon  his  indebted- 
ness for  his  poetical  theories  to  many  writers. Emerson's 
indebtedness  to  classical  sources  other  than  to  Plato  has  for 
some  reason  been  neglected,  although  the  only  textbooks  from 
which  he  believed  himself  to  have  derived  benefit  were  his 
classical  texts. His  much-advertised  strictures  upon  the 
classics,  when  analyzed,  show  merely  that  he  detested  that 
classical  instruction  which  stopped  at  long-drawn-out  ''gerund- 
grinding." 

The  attempt  to  study  Emerson's  use  of  a  classical  author 
meets  at  the  start  an  apparent  rebuff  from  the  master  himself : 

.  .  .  Most  of  the  classical  citations  you  shall  hear  or  read  in  the 
current  journals  or  speeches  were  not  drawn  from  the  originals, 
but  from  previous  quotation  in  English  books;  and  you  can  easily 
pronounce,  from  the  use  and  relevancy  of  the  sentence,  whether  it 
had  not  done  duty  many  times  before, — whether  your  jewel  was 
got  from  the  mine  or  from  an  auctioneer.  .  .  . 

Judged  by  the  very  test  he  suggests,  Emerson's  quotations 
were  not  got  at  second  hand;  and  most  of  his  references  to 
Horace  are  from  the  Latin,  in  spite  of  his  avowed  preference 
for  translations  of  books  in  foreign  tongues. 

Emerson's  references  to  Horace  cover  such  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  that  no  systematization  of  them  is  possible.  His 

1^  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  Poets  of  America  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin 
1885),  297. 

15  Richard  Garnett,  Life  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (New  York,  Scribner's, 
1888),  108-109. 

"  Bliss  Perry,  Emerson  Today  (Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1931), 
86-87. 

1^  Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  The  Complete  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
(Twelve  volumes.    Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1903-1903),  ii  404. 

18  Op.  cit.  (see  note  17),  iii  258-260,  353;  xii  259-260. 

19  Op.  cit.  (see  note  .  17),  viii  194. 

20  Ibid.  VII  204. 
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mention  of  Horace  is  almost  uniformly  admiring.  Horace  is 
the  ideal  traveling  companion.^^  He  is  one  of  almost  all  of 
Emerson's  lists  of  literary  worthies. He  is  a  whole  popular 
literature  by  himself.^^  Even  in  his  drinking  songs — here 
speaks  the  New  England  writer — he  is  a  teacher  of  "morals," 
without  which  letters  are  vain.^^  He  is  immortal,  but  not  to 
be  mastered  in  a  single  generation ;  he  is  "the  eye  of  the 
Augustan  Age." 

...  If  in  travelling  in  the  dreary  wildernesses  of  Arkansas  or 
Texas  we  should  observe  on  the  next  seat  a  man  reading  Horace, 
or  Martial,  or  Calderon,  we  should  wish  to  hug  him. 

Emerson's  writings  contain  eight  references  to  the  odes, 
one  to  the  epodes,  and  nine  to  the  satires  and  epistles,  besides 
the  numerous  quotations  on  matters  critical. From  slight 
errors  in  quotation,  it  seems  probable  that  Emerson  quoted 
from  memory,  and  did  not  need  to  search  for  his  allusions  to 
Horace  — further  evidence  of  his  familiarity  with  the  Roman 
poet. 

His  critical  quotations,  since  he  was  not  a  trail-blazer  in 
criticism,  are  those  commonly  found  in  eighteenth-century 

21  Edward  Waldo  Emerson  and  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes,  The  Journals  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (Ten  volumes.  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1909-1914), 
X  392.    Cf.  op.  cit.  (see  note  17),  viii  295. 

22  Op.  cit.  (see  note  17),  xii  34:1;  Journals  (see  note  21),  vi  33,  387;  vii  163-164, 
188;  VIII  540. 

23  Op.  cit.  (see  note  21),  viii  26. 
^*Ihid.  VII  188. 

25  Ihid.  X  261. 

26  Op.  cit.  (see  note  17),  vii  204;  vi  159. 

27  Op.  cit.  (see  note  17),  x  437,  Odes  II.1.24;  Journals  (see  note  21),  iii  149, 
Odes  1.1.25;  Journals  x  185,  Odes  1.3,  10;  Journals  ii  108,  Odes  II.10.5;  Journals 
will  112,  Odes  III.2. 31-32;  Journals  x  286,  Odes  ii. 18.40;  Works  (see  note  17), 
x  139-140,  Odes  iv.  12.28;  Works  v  207,  Epode  iii  4;  Journals  ii  478,  Satires 
1.1.69-70;  Journals  i  360,  Satires  1.3.18;  Journals  iv  (at  head  of  year  1837), 
Satires  ii. 1.30-34;  Works  viii  225,  Journals  ill  451,  viii  65,  Epistles  1.10.24; 
Works  II  105,  Journals  vi  317,  Epistles  1.10.24;  Journals  ii  470,  Epistles  1.17.23. 

28  In  Journals  i  360,  he  quotes  Satires  1.3.18,  nil  ftcit  umquam  sic  dispar  sihi, 
where  the  accepted  reading  substitutes  impar  for  dispar;  and  in  Journals  ii  470, 
he  quotes  Epistles  1.17.23,  Omnis  Aristippum  docuit  color  et  status  et  res,  where 
the  accepted  reading  substitutes  demit  for  docuit. 
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criticism.  He  mentions  Socrates  relieving  Plato's  "purple 
diction  by  his  perverse  talk."       Of  language,  he  writes: 

.  .  In  general,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  soul  will 
the  power  over  language  always  be,  and  lively  thoughts  will 
break  out  into  spritely  verse";  and  among  his  proof-texts 
for  this  doctrine  he  quotes,  verbaque  praevisam  (sic)  rem  non 
invita  sequentur}^  In  apparent  contradiction  to  Horace,  he 
praises  his  friend  Channing's  verse  because  it  is  crude,  and 
has  never  been  "filed  or  defiled  for  the  eye  that  studies  sur- 
face: the  writer  was  not  afraid  to  write  ill."  But  Edward 
Emerson  adds  a  note:  "Yet  Channing's  refusal  to  mend  his 
verses  was  a  trial  to  his  friend."  Twice  he  uses  the  phrase 
invita  Minerva:  once  to  Furness  about  his  experience  in  life, 
and  twenty-five  years  later  to  Carlyle  of  his  attempt  to  finish 
a  book  by  a  fixed  date.^^  Twice  also  he  quotes  nec  deus 
inter  sit,  dignus  nisi  vindice  nodus;  in  both  instances  he  wrests 
the  sentence  from  a  critical  to  a  theological  meaning  as  only 
one  closely  acquainted  with  the  Ars  Poetica  would  venture  to 
do.  In  the  Journal  for  1854,  he  quotes  the  pregnant  words, 
ut  pictura,  poesis,  with  the  addition :  "...  'Painting  is  silent 
poetry;  poetry,  speaking  painting,'  is  ascribed  to  Simonides." 

Readers  of  Emerson  should  always  be  on  their  guard  against 
trying  to  force  him  into  a  system  of  thought.  A  similar 
precaution  is  advisable  in  the  study  of  his  quotations;  but  at 

29  Op.  cit.  (see  note  17),  xii  286-287,  Ars  Poetica  14-16. 

30-31  Qp^  cit.  (see  note  21),  ii  415-416,  Ars  Poetica  311,  where  the  accepted 
reading  substitutes  provisam  for  praevisam. 

32  Op.  cit.  (see  note  21),  v  417,  Ars  Poetica  290-291. 
Ars  Poetica  385:  Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  Minerva.  .  .  .  ;  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  Records  of  a  Lifelong  Friendship  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
1910),  35,  cf.  6,  159;  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (Two  volumes.  Boston,  James  R.  Osgood, 
1883),  II  311.  A  more  complete  edition  of  Emerson's  letters,  now  in  preparation, 
should  increase  materially  the  information  about  his  reading  and  sources. 
Ars  Poetica  191-192: 

Nec  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 

Inciderit  .  .  .  (Emerson  has  transposed  two  words) ;  op.  cit.  (see 
note  21),  IV  269-270,  v  142. 

34a  j^yg  Poetica  361;  op.  cit.  (see  note  21),  viii  453. 
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least  the  generalization  may  be  drawn  that  Horace  was  one 
of  the  stronger  forces  that  conditioned  his  thinking. 

Although  the  transcendentalists  laid  claim  to  extensive 
scholarly  attainments,  the  very  nature  of  their  beliefs  made 
them  chary  of  admitting  always  the  source  of  many  of  their 
ideas.  This,  true  of  Emerson,  is  even  more  characteristic  of 
Thoreau.  One  gains  insight  into  their  classical  interests  more 
from  their  private  journals  than  from  their  works  intended  for 
publication.  Consequently,  while  Thoreau's  literary  theory 
owes  much  to  Horace,  he  states  it  as  though  the  theory  were 
his  own,  without  careful  reference  to  sources.  As  a  com- 
petent scholar  has  remarked,  however,  "Thoreau  without  his 
classical  background  would  simply  not  have  been  Thoreau"; 
and  in  this  classical  background  Horace  has  his  large  place. 

Since  Thoreau's  actual  reference  to,  or  quotation  from, 
Horace  represents  only  a  small  part  of  his  indebtedness  to 
him,  his  references  will  be  mentioned  merely  in  chronological 
order.  In  his  journal  for  December  31,  1837,  he  remarks:  ^® 
*'We  go  picking  up  from  year  to  year  and  laying  side  by  side 
the  disjecta  membra  of  truth."  Two  years  later  he  asserts: 
"For  an  impenetrable  shield,  stand  inside  yourself;  he  was  an 
arrant  coward  who  first  made  shields  of  brass.  For  armor  of 
proof,  mea  virtute  me  involvo  (I  wrap  myself  in  my  virtue)." 
In  January,  1840,  he  writes  a  lengthy  letter  in  Latin  to  his 
sister  Helen,  in  which  he'  quotes  the  opening  lines,  slightly 
modified,  of  Odes  i  9,  uses  the  phrase  laetiore  plectro,  a  slight 
alteration  of  Odes  II.1.40,  three  verses  of  Odes  i  4,  and  the 

35  Norman  Foerster,  "The  Intellectual  Heritage  of  Thoreau,"  The  Texas 
Review  ii  (January,  1917),  208.  For  information  concerning  Thoreau's  classical 
knowledge,  see  also  Henry  S.  Salt,  The  Life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  (London, 
1890),  23,  95-96,144;  Mark  Van  Doren,  Henry  David  Thoreau,  a  Critical  Study 
(Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1916),  64,  80,  88,  90,  94,  97-99;  Van  Wyck  Brooks, 
The  Flowering  of  New  England  (New  York,  Button,  1936),  284,  293. 

3«  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Collected  Works  (Twenty  volumes.  Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  1906),  vii  24;  Satires  1.4.62:  Invenias  etiam  disiecti  membra 
poetae. 

37  Ibid.  VII  106.  Odes  III.29.54-55.  ■ 
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phrase  desipere  in  loco.^^  In  January,  1843,  he  describes  a 
lecturer  as  driving  "gracefully  in  medias  res.''  In  March  of 
1853,  he  quotes  without  context  in  his  journal,  coelum  non 
animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt;  and  four  days  later, 
in  a  criticism  of  John  Evelyn,  he  makes  use  of  the  term 
"sesquipedalian  words."  In  Walden,  published  in  1854,  he 
uses,  though  quite  out  of  its  Horatian  setting,  the  phrase 
"a  ridiculous  mouse."  In  April,  1857,  he  notices  among  the 
wall-mottos  in  his  friend  Ricketson's  shanty  the  Horatian  tag 
beginning  mors  aequo  pulsat^^  It  is  significant  that  this  motto, 
of  the  several  which  he  jotted  down,  is  the  only  motto  which 
he  felt  it  unnecessary  to  assign  to  its  author.  Horace  appa- 
rently charmed  Thoreau  for  his  "elegance  and  vivacity." 

Since  I  have  elsewhere  treated  in  some  detail  Hawthorne's 
indebtedness  to  Horace,  I  shall  here  content  myself  with  mere 
mention  of  the  passages  in  which  Horace  appears  in  Haw- 
thorne's writings.  In  his  American  Note-Books,  he  once  uses 
the  tag  ore  rotundo;  all  the  other  passages  are  the  direct 
outcome  of  his  visit  to  Italy.  Soracte  is  mentioned  three 
times  in  his  Italian  Note-Book,  although,  strangely,  Horace's 
name  appears  not  at  all.^^  It  is  in  The  Marble  Faun,  with  its 
attempted  reconstruction  of  the  classic  past,  that  Horace 
more  frequently  appears : 

38  lUd.  VI  27-28;  Odes  II.1.40  leviore  plectro;  Odes  1.4.3-5;  Odes  iv.12.28. 

39  Ibid.  VI  52-53;  Ars  Poetica  149. 

40  Ibid.  XI  27;  Epistles  1.11.27. 

"  Op.  cit.  (see  note  36),  xi  43;  Ars  Poetica  97. 

42  Walden  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  1882),  219;  Ars  Poetica  139. 

43  Ibid.  XV  323;  Odes  1.4.13. 

44  Ibid.  1.327:  "Here  in  Persius  is  none  of  the  interior  dignity  of  Virgil,  nor 
the  elegance  and  vivacity  of  Horace.  ..." 

45  "Hawthorne's  Debt  to  Classical  Literary  Criticism,"  The  Classical  Weekly 
XXIX  (December  2,  1935),  41-45. 

'^^  American  Note-Books  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1870),  48;  Ars  Poetica 
323. 

Italian  Note-Book  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1870),  222,  225,  226. 
48  The  Marble  Faun  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1888),  183,  189-190;  Odes 
1.9.21-24. 
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...  In  the  distance  rose  Soracte  and  other  heights,  which  have 
gleamed  afar,  to  our  imaginations.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Some  youths  and  maidens  were  .  .  .  playing  at  hide-and- 
seek  a  little  way  within  the  duskiness  of  the  ground-tier  of  arches 
of  the  Coliseum,  whence  now  and  then  you  could  hear  the  half- 
shriek,  half-laugh  of  a  frolicsome  girl,  whom  the  shadow  had 
betrayed  into  a  young  man's  arms.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Nor,  if  we  would  create  an  interest  in  the  characters  of  our 
story,  is  it  wise  to  suggest  how  Cicero's  foot  may  have  stepped  on 
yonder  stone,  or  how  Horace  was  wont  to  stroll  nearby,  making  his 
footsteps  chime  with  the  measure  of  the  ode  that  was  ringing  in 
his  mind.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Each  of  these  old  dames  looks  as  much  like  Horace's  Atra 
Cura  as  can  well  be  conceived.  ... 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  description  of  Cleopatra's  statue 
owes  some  of  its  spirit  to  Horace's  fiery  ode  about  the  fall  of 
the  serpent  of  old  Nile.^^  But,  like  Emerson  and  Thoreau, 
Hawthorne's  actual  reminiscences  of  Horace  fail  to  convey 
the  depth  of  the  imprint  which  he  made  upon  him.  Horace 
the  philosopher  was  in  some  ways  repugnant  to  those  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  transcendentalism;  it  was  Horace  the  critic 
whom  they  followed;  and  while  they  employed  enough  Hora- 
tian  tags  to  show  clearly  their  acquaintance  with  him,  they 
accepted  his  critical  doctrines  without  in  most  cases  giving 
him  credit  for  them.  The  writers  in  Cambridge  were  far 
more  at  ease  with  the  many-sided  Horace. 

Of  all  the  American  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Lowell 
was  by  far  the  most  scholarly.  "He  read  everything,"  we 
are  told,  "except  the  inept  and  negligible;  and  everything, 
ancient  and  modern,  in  its  own  tongue."  Another  critic's 
declaration  that  his  Latin  was  as  fluent  as  his  English  is 
supported  by  his  free  use — and  abuse — of  Latin  authors,  so 
noteworthy  in  the  Biglow  Papers.  Of  the  classical  authors 
Horace  is  clearly  his  prime  favorite.    His  admiration  causes' 

^9  Op.  cit.  (see  note  48),  151-153;  Odes  1.37. 

^"William  Crary  Brownell,  American  Prose  Masters  (New  York,  Scribner's, 
1909),  295. 

61  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  op.  cit.  (see  note  35),  312. 
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him  to  express  the  startUng  judgment  that ' '  the  Roman  genius 
produced  but  one  original  poet,  and  that  was  Horace,"  an 
opinion  which  few  classical  students  are  likely  to  support. 
Although  trained  in  the  German  methods  of  linguistic  study, 
he  anticipates  the  modern  desire  to  free  classical  poetry  from 
the  clutches  of  the  philologists: 

.  .  .  Many  a  boy  has  hated,  and  rightly  hated.  Homer  and 
Horace  the  pedagogues  and  grammarians,  who  would  have  loved 
Homer  and  Horace  the  poets,  had  he  been  allowed  to  make  their 
acquaintance.  .  .  . 

A  bewildering  profusion  of  classical  tags  spouts  from  Lowell's 
pen.  His  essays  and  letters  teem  with  them.  The  pedantic 
letters  of  Homer  Wilbur  are  alive  with  classical  tags,  puns, 
and  allusions.  Whether  seriously  meant  or  not — and  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  prankish  humor  is  seldom  far  from  Lowell's 
mind — they  disclose  a  mind  stocked  with  classical  wares, 
ready  for  display  at  a  moment's  notice.  Such  Horatian 
phrases  abound  as  eheu,  fugaces  anni  (which  in  later  years 
he  once  varies  into  eheu,  fugaces  lahuntur  capilli),  carpe  diem 
("But  how  if  the  dies  be  slippery  as  an  eel?"),  atra  Cura 
(which  is  nothing  for  riding  double  when  compared  with  the 
Irish),  credat  ludaeus  Apella,  eras  ingens  iterahimus  aequor, 
and  that  old  favorite  of  New  England,  canities  morosa,  with 
its  preliminary  hearth -song,  dissolve  frigus,  large  super  foco 
ligna  reponens}"^  Parson  Wilbur  also  indulges  in  such  ethical 
tags  as  quaerenda  pecunia  primum,  virtus  post  niimmos}^ 

52  The  Complete  Writings  of  James  Russell  Lowell  (Sixteen  volumes.  Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  1904),  ii  199. 

"  Op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  vii  184.  Cf.  Horace  E.  Scudder,  James  Russell  Lowell 
(Two  volumes.  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1901),  i  36:  .  .  I  translated  an 
ode  of  Horace  into  poetry  the  other  day,  and  it  was  pretty  good.  .  .  ."  From  a 
letter,  October,  1835. 

64  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  New  Letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell  (New  York, 
Harper's.  1932),  258,  Odes  II.14.1;  ibid.  321,  Odes  1.11.8;  ibid.  199,  268,  Odes 
III. 1.40;  ibid.  146,  Satires  1.5.100;  "  Biglow  Papers,"  Series  II  5,  op.  cit.  (see  note 
52),  XI. 199,  Odes  1.7.32;  "  Biglow  Papers,"  Series  ii  2,  op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  xi.113; 
Odes  1.9. 

"  "  Biglow  Papers,"  Series  i  8,  op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  x  158,  Epistles  1.1.53-54. 
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Lowell's  use  of  Horace's  criticism  covers  nearly  all  that 
Horace  says  about  the  art  of  writing.  To  Lowell,  Horace's 
poems  are  of  the  highest  literary  order,  and  inimitable;  he 
rates  Daniel's  and  Dryden's  translations  or  imitations  of 
Horace  far  below  their  original.^®  Lowell,  whose  interest  in 
the  study  of  words  is  well-known,  quotes  with  appreciation 
Horace's  multa  renascuntur  quae  iam  cecidere.^"^  His  choice  of 
appropriate  figures  is  often  governed  by  Horace;  he  expresses 
his  objections  to  Thoreau's  Week,  which  he  failed  utterly  to 
appreciate,  with  the  simile  of  the  mulier  formosa  superne, 
who  desinit  in  piscem.^^  The  purple  patch  he  fears  and 
detests : 

...  I  have  lost  the  tune  in  these  ten  years  and  cannot  get 
it  back  again.  Were  I  to  meddle  with  the  web  now  I  should  most 
likely,  nay,  too  surely  incur  the  blame  of  Horace's  purple  patch.  .  .  . 

Parson  Wilbur,  although  he  is  constantly  verbose,  plaintively 
interjects,  hrevis  esse  lahoro;  and  again,  paraphrasing  Horace, 
Lowell  complains  that  Bulwer  "brevis  esse  laborat,  obscurus 
fit."  And  he  echoes  Horace's  conviction  of  the  supremacy 
of  nature:  expellas  naturam  furca,  tamen  usque.recurritP  Con- 
cerning the  forthcoming  production  of  great  literature,  which 
his  contemporaries  assumed  to  be  the  natural  progeny  of  a 
large  country,  Lowell  drily  remarks: 

.  .  .  The  received  treatises  on  mountainous  obstetrics  give  no 
hint  of  any  parturition  to  be' expected,  except  of  mice.  .  .  . 

66  op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  iii  31,  iv  240. 

"  "Biglow  Papers,"  ii  5,  op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  xi  189,  Ars  Poetica  70,  For 
renascuntur  read  renascentur.    For  Lowell's  interest  in  words,  see  op.  cit.  (see 
note  52),  iv  300.  314-315,  viii  37,  xv  265,  266,  xvi  6,  and  Brooks,  op.  cit.  (see 
note  35),  516:  ".  .  .  He  would  run  through  the  whole  of  Ovid  and  Seneca  to  find 
word  for  one  of  his  poems.  ..." 

68  James  Russell  Lowell,  The  Round  Table  (Boston,  Richard  C.  Badger,  1913), 
43;  Ars  Poetica  1-5. 

69  Howe,  op.  cit.  (see  note  54),  209-210;  op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  viii  271;  Ars 
Poetica  15-16. 

60  "Biglow  Papers,"  ii  1,  op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  xi  91;  Ars  Poetica  25. 

61  Op.  cit.  (see  note  58),  156. 

62  "Biglow  Papers,"  ii  1,  op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  xi  93;  Epistles  1.10.24. 

63  Op.  cit.  (see  note  58),  13,  125.    Ars  Poetica  139. 
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.  .  .  These  enthusiasts  wonder,  that  our  mountains  have  not 
yet  brought  forth  a  poet,  forgetting  that  a  mouse  was  the  result 
of  the  only  authentic  mountainous  parturition  on  record.  .  .  . 

Lowell  borrows  the  greater  part  of  Horace's  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  poet.  Calling  him  vates  sacer,  Lowell  continues 
with  Horace  to  insist  upon  his  need  for  external  stimulus  and 
inspiration : 

...  If,  as  Horace  tells  us,  the  heroes  who  lived  before  Aga- 
memnon have  perished  for  want  of  a  poet  to  celebrate  them,  so 
doubtless  many  poets  have  gone  dumb  to  their  graves,  or,  at  any 
rate,  have  uttered  themselves  imperfectly,  for  lack  of  a  fitting 
vehicle  or  of  an  amiable  atmosphere.  ... 

Lowell  himself  feels  the  external  direction,  sometimes  urging, 
sometimes  dissuading : 

The  true  ideal  is  not  opposed  to  the  real.  ...  It  is  the  mens 
divinior  which  hides  within  the  actual,  transfiguring  matter-of-fact 
into  matter-of-meaning  for  him  who  has  the  gift  of  second  sight.  .  .  . 

...  If  I  have  any  vocation,  it  is  the  making  of  verse.  .  .  . 
But,  when  I  write  prose,  it  is  invita  Minerva.  .  .  . 

Using  the  tag,  omnibus  hoc  vitium  est,^^  Lowell  condemns  the 
reprehensible  intolerance  of  the  poetic  mind.  He  follows 
Horace's  recommendation  that  the  young  poet  study  the 
exemplaria  Graeca;  and,  in  the  guise  of  Homer  Wilbur, 
repeats  Horace's  words  about  praise: 

.  .  .  Mr.  B.  does  not  employ  his  pen,  I  can  safely  say,  for  any 
lucre  of  worldly  gain,  or  to  be  exalted  by  the  carnal  plaudits  of 
men,  digito  monstrari,  etc.  .  .  . 

He  objects  strenuously  to  mediocre  poets: 

«"  op.  cit.  (see  note  58),  23;  op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  viii  179;  Odes  iv.9.25-28. 

65  Op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  iii  288,  Satires  1.4.43;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  James 
Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1899),  93,  Ars 
Poetica  385. 

««  "Biglow  Papers,"  i  7,  ii  3,  op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  x  133,  xi  147;  Satires  i.3.1. 

67  "Biglow  Papers,"  i  7,  op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  x  133;  Ars  Poetica  268-269. 

68  "Biglow  Papers,"  i  3,  op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  x  90-91,  Odes  iv.3. 17-24. 

69  Op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  ii  157,  viii  300,  Ars  Poetica  372-373. 
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.  .  .  New  poets,  to  our  thinking,  are  not  very  common,  and  the 
soft  columns  of  the  press  often  make  dangerous  concessions,  for 
which  the  marble  ones  of  Horace's  day  were  too  stony-hearted.  .  .  . 

...  It  is  bad  enough  to  be,  as  Marston  was,  one  of  those 
middling  poets  whom  neither  gods  nor  men  nor  columns  (Horace 
had  never  seen  a  newspaper)  tolerate.  ... 

How  should  the  author  proceed  in  writing?  First,  he  should 
be  humorous  at  the  proper  time.  Lowell,  championing  Elsie 
Venner  before  the  serious-minded  New  Englanders,  resorts  to 
Horace's  own  defense  of  his  humor: 

.  .  .  We  fancy  that  the  question,  Ridentem  dicere  verum  quid 
vetat?  was  plaintively  put  in  the  primitive  tongue  by  one  of  the 
world's  gray  fathers  to  another  without  producing  the  slightest 
conviction.  .  .  . 

But  humor  should  be  clean.  So  Horace's  virginibus  puerisque 
has  been  traditionally  interpreted  as  a  defense  of  decency  in 
literature,  and  so  Lowell  employs  it.^^ 

Concerning  plot,  Horace  has  little  to  say  that  had  not  been 
better  said  by  Aristotle,  and  Lowell  naturally  employs  the 
better  authority. "^^  He  does,  however,  appreciate  Horace's 
nec  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus:  "^^ 

...  If  Horace's  rule  be  true,  that  a  god  must  not  be  brought  in 
unless  the  knot  refuses  to  be  unloosed  by  simpler  means,  then  it 
follows  a  fortiori,  that,  when  brought,  the  god  should  be  competent 
to  the  task  in  hand.  .  .  . 

To  insure  proper  finishing  of  a  poem,  Horace  requires  limae 
labor,  et  mora.'^^    Lowell  recognizes  the  need  of  both:  ''^ 

70  op.  cit.  (see  note  58),  67,  Satires  1.1.24-25.  Cf.  Hqwe,  op.  cit.  (see  note  54), 
239:  "...  I  am  writing  in  a  great  hurry  in  order  to  save  the  post,  so  I  cannot 
desipere  as  usual  .  .  .";  Odes  iv.12.28. 

71  Op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  viii  177,  xv  139,  Odes  iii.l.4. 

72  See  my  "Aristotle's  Poetics  and  Certain  American  Literary  Critics," 
The  Classical  Weekly  xxvii  (January  15,  1934),  89-93.  For  an  earlier  study 
of  Lowell  and  Horace,  see  my  "Lowell's  Debt  to  Horace's  Ars  Poetica,"  Ameri- 
can Literature  iii  (November,  1931),  259-276. 

73  op.  cit.  (see  note  58),  150-151,  Ars  Poetica  191-192. 
"^^  Ars  Poetica  291. 

76  "Biglow  Papers,"  Series  1,  Introduction,  op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  x  37. 
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...  I  do  not  know  [says  Parson  Wilbur  of  a  poem  by  Hosea 
Biglow]  that  the  foregoing  extracts  ought  not  to  be  called  my  own 
rather  than  Mr.  Biglow's,  as,  indeed,  he  maintained  stoutly  that 
my  file  had  left  nothing  of  his  in  them. 

As  to  the  fitting  delay,  Horace  ironically  suggests  nine  years 
as  the  suitable  term;  he  is  of  course  addressing  poetasters. 
Lowell  plays  frequently  with  this  figure: 

For  years  thrice  three,  wise  Horace  said, 
A  poem  rare  let  silence  bind. 
.  .  .  There  was  nothing  wiser  than  Horace's  ninth  year — only 
it  overwlielms  us  like  a  ninth  wave.  .  .  . 

Lowell  does  not  expect  impossibilities  of  the  poet;  he  quotes 
Horace's  kindly  pardon  for  failures  in  execution: 

Verum,  ubi  plura  nitent,  .  .  .  non  ego  paucis 
Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura. 

Still,  although  even  a  Homer  may  nod,  slips  are  dangerous  if 
they  occur  frequently. 

Any  author  a  nap  like  Van  Winkle's  may  take, 
If  he  only  contrive  to  keep  readers  awake. 
But  he'll  very  soon  find  himself  laid  on  the  shelf, 
If  they  fall  a-nodding  when  he  nods  himself. 

The  tradition  of  scholarly  criticism  developed  by  Lowell  is 
continued  by  his  follower,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  whom 
I  have  discussed  elsewhere. '^^ 

Other  writers  of  this  period  who  were  deeply  influenced  by 
Horace  were  Henry.  Wadsworth  Longfellow  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Since  I  have  elsewhere  discussed  this  relation  in 
detail,  there  is  needed  here  only  a  brief  summary  of  their  use 

76  Op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  xv  138,  iv  247;  op.  cit.  (see  note  53),  ii  43;  Ars  Poetica 
388. 

''I  Ars  Poetica  351-353,  op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  vii  77. 

''^  Op.  cit.  (see  note  52),  xii  31,  Ars  Poetica  359,  104-105.  Cf.  op.  cit.  (see 
note  52),  iv  109:  "...  That  Mr.  Evans  should  nod  now  and  then  I  do  not 
wonder.  ..." 

7»  Op.  cit.  (see  note  72),  97-99. 
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of  Horace. '^^'^  Few  references  to  Horace  are  to  be  found  in 
Longfellow's  verse. In  his  diaries  and  letters,  however, 
throughout  his  long  life,  there  are  recurring  references  to 
Horace;  and  every  opinion  which  he  expresses  of  Horace  is 
favorable. '^^'^  Longfellow  is  not,  however,  given  to  frequent 
quotation,  and  it  is  rather  in  the  general  literary  theory  of 
Longfellow  that  Horace's  influence  is  to  be  traced. 

Of  all  American  literary  men  Holmes  is  the  most  nearly 
Horatian.  The  prose  and  verse  from  his  pen  contain  frequent 
references  to  Horace,  and  betray  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him  throughout  Holmes'  life.  Holmes  resembled  Horace  in 
his  devotion  to  one  spot  of  ground,  Boston,  above  all  others; 
in  his  facile  production  of  mellow  and  polished  occasional 
verse;  in  the  writing  of  lyrics;  in  informal  discourse;  in  eclectic 
religious  and  philosophical  outlook;  and  in  incisive  yet  kindly 
criticism. 

IV 

George  Edward  Woodberry,  a  man  born  out  of  due  time, 
completes  the  trio  of  Lowell,  Stedman,  and  Woodberry. 
Spiritually  be  belonged  to  the  times  of  Lowell  and  Holmes; 
but  his  active  life  began  when  Lowell  was  dying,  when  he 
was  called,  upon  Lowell's  recommendation,  to  a  professorship 
in  literature  at  Columbia.  Although  he  was  quite  the  equal 
of  Lowell  and  Stedman  in  classical  knowledge,  even  polite 
letters  could  not  in  his  day  be  freely  garnished  with  bits  from 
the  classics;  consequently,  one  finds  fewer  actual  quotations 
from  Horace  in  Woodberry 's  work  than  in  that  of  his  forbears. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  probably  better  acquainted  than 

79a '"The  Horatian  Influence  upon  Longfellow,"  American  Literature  iv 
(March,  1932),  22-38;  "The  Autocrat  and  Horace,"  The  Classical  Weekly  xxv 
(May  16,  1932),  217-223. 

See  his  poem  Monte  Cassino,  and  Odes  1.31.8. 

See  Samuel  Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (Two  volumes. 
Boston,  Ticknor  and  Company,  1886),  i  49,  67,  319-320,  ii  187;  Samuel  Long- 
fellow, Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow:  Final  Memorials  (Boston,  Ticknor  and 
Company,  1887),  174,  193,  197,  320;  Outre  Mer  (Two  volumes.  New  York, 
Harper,  1835);  Ultima  Thule  (his  last  volume  of  verse);  E.  S.  Robertson,  Life 
of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (New  York,  Scribner's,  1887),  43. 
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they  with  the  history  of  classical  criticism.  One  of  his  pupils 
produced  the  best  study  in  any  language  of  the  development 
of  critical  theory  in  the  Renaissance,  in  the  preface  to  which 
he  expresses  deep  appreciation  of  Woodberry's  guidance  and 
advice  in  the  composition  of  the  work.^°  Naturally,  there- 
fore, one  finds  his  works  saturated  with  Horatian  theory  and 
sentiment,  but  less  studded  with  actual  quotation  than  was 
characteristic  of  the  preceding  literary  generation.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  Horatian  passages  worth  mentioning. 

The  non-critical  references  to  Horace  are  of  diverse  sub- 
jects. ''Did  not  Homer,"  he  inquires,  "sing  for  his  supper, 
and  Spenser  for  a  place  at  court? — this  one  for  his  laurel, 
that  one  for  the  gold  beaker,  and  that  other  for  some  laughing 
Lalage?"  Horace,  to  him,  is  poet,  not  moralist. In  his 
study  of  Poe,  he  remarks  that  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
had  contributors  whose  sole  merit,  and  that  insufficient  to 
redeem  their  barren  imitativeness,  was  some  knowledge  of 
Horace. Among  the  Horatian  tags  are  hinc  illae  lacrimae 
(which  may  also  be  from  Terence), a  reminiscence  of  coelum, 
non  animum,^^  and  the  command  of  the  priest,  Favete  Unguis. 

In  the  critical  field,  one  meets  the  same  lack  of  definite 
citation  of  authorities.  Possibly  with  Horace's  successful  re- 
sistance to  the  attempts  to  control  him  by  Maecenas  and 
Augustus  in  his  mind,  Woodberry  wrote  of  Bayard  Taylor: 

80  Joel  E.  Spingarn,  A  History  of  Literary  Criticism  in  the  Renaissance  (New 
York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1899,    Sixth  impression,  1930),  viii. 

Studies  of  a  Litterateur  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1921),  38,  Odes 
1.22.23.  Woodberry's  essays  appeared  at  intervals  between  about  1890  and 
1915. 

Literary  Essays  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1920),  33. 

^^Appreciation  of  Literature  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1921),  195. 

84  Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (Two  volumes.  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1909), 
I  41,  Epistle  1.19.41,  Terence,  Andria  1.1.99. 

»^  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1902),  243,  Epistle 
1.11.27. 

86  Op.  cit.  (see  note  81),  Odes  iii.l.2. 

87  Literary  Memoirs  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace, 
1921),  239-240. 
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.  .  .  For  the  youth  to  whom  Griswold  was  a  Maecenas,  the 
auguries  were  certainly  of  doubtful  complexion;  and  when  he 
found  his  Augustus  in  the  person  of  the  natty  Willis,  the  odds 
against  his  making  a  man  of  himself  were  to  be  counted  off  only 
by  his  innate  virtue  and  the  vigor  of  his  mind.  .  .  . 

With  perhaps  a  glance  towards  his  own  situation,  he  wrote: 

.  .  .  The  paradox  of  progress,  in  that  the  laudator  temporis  acti 
is  always  found  among  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  elders,  while 
yet  the  whole  world  of  man  ever  moves  on  to  the  greater  knowledge, 
power,  and  good,  continues  like  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  .  .  . 

In  a  similar  mood,  he  once  told  a  friend:  "I  find  myselt 
more  at  home  in  the  times  before  Agamemnon  or  immediately 
subsequent."  Woodberry's  criticism  is  in  fact  decidedly  sub- 
jective. His  confused  state  with  reference  to  the  world  about 
him  finds  expression  in  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  medias  res. 
Although  he  is  aware  of  its  significance  in  the  Ars  Poetica 
("Everything  begins  in  the  middle — to  adapt  a  wise  saying — ■ 
like  an  epic  poem"),^^  he  applies  it  to  humanity  also:  "We 
are  plunged  at  birth  in  medias  res.''  He  notes  that  Gray 
filed  his  poems, and,  like  Bryant  and  Poe,  objects  to  the 
prosy  passages  connecting  the  poetry  of  an  epic:  "Homer 
nods,  and  his  successors  inherited  the  weakness  with  the  art." 
Referring  to  the  nonum  prematur  in  annum,  he  writes: 

...  I  was  given  to  understand  <by  publishers >  that  perhaps 
two  years  would  be  a  reasonable  time  for  the  music  to  ripen  in 
the  machine.  I  suggested  the  Horatian  rule  of  'nine,'  as  relieving 
the  poets  from  responsibility  altogether  in  a  matter  where  they 
are  slow  to  learn  wisdom.  .  .  . 

88  Heart  of  Man,  and  Other  Papers  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Howe, 
1920),  249,  Ars  Poetica  173. 

89  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Selected  Letters  of  George  Edward  Woodberry  (Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  1933),  Odes  iv.9.25. 

90  Op.  cit.  (see  note  83),  135,  Ars  Poetica  148-149. 

91  The  Torch,  and  Other  Lectures  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Howe), 
1920),  249,  Ars  Poetica  148-149. 

92  Op.  cit.  (see  note  91),  16,  Ars  Poetica  291.    Cf.  op.  cit.  (see  note  81),  89. 

93  op.  cit.  (see  note  83),  46,  Ars  Poetica  359. 

94  Op.  cit.  (see  note  89),  108,  Ars  Poetica  388. 
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These  references,  though  few  in  themselves,  when  studied  in 
the  Hght  of  Woodberry's  criticism,  are  ample  evidence  that 
he  knew  and  loved  Horace,  although  he  was  prevented  by 
the  fashion  of  the  time  from  frequent  citation. 

Although  William  Crary  Brownell's  name  is  indissolubly 
associated  with  France,  that  is  no  reason — quite  the  con- 
trary— to  doubt  his  knowledge  of  Horace.  While  he  is  not 
given  to  mentioning  his  sources,  the  comparatively  few  in- 
stances in  which  he  shows  definite  acquaintance  with  Horace 
are  enough  to  establish  him  as  a  student  of  the  Roman  poet- 
critic.  Apart  from  one  or  two  references  to  dulce  et  decorum 
est  pro  patria  mori  and  the  tag  consule  Planco,^^  a\\  his  Horatian 
passages  deal  with  criticism.  The  mention  of  the  purpureus 
pannus  occurs  four  times:  once,  when  he  remarks  of  Haw- 
thorne's style  that  it  "views  the  purple  patch  with  the  un- 
moved placidity  of  the  color-blind";^^  twice  in  passages  of 
no  particular  import;  and  once,  after  having  quoted  a  patch 
whose  color  has. not  proved  quite  fast,  he  remarks: 

...  It  is  not,  to  be  sure,  quite  in  the  classic  key.  Horace,  who 
objected  to  the  purpureus  pannus  even  in  poetry,  we  may  be  quite 
certain  would  not  have  cared  for  it.  .  .  . 

It  is  significant  that  Brownell  uses  the  term  in  the  derogatory 
sense  employed  by  Horace,  not  in  the  laudatory  sense  ascribed 
to  it  by  many  of  Horace's  followers. 

Brownell  is  no  slavish  classicist;  his  attitude  toward  French 
painting  shows  him  to  be  no  mere  laudator  temporis  acti: 
"As  there  were  great  men  before  Agamemnon  there  have  been 
great  painters  since  Raphael  and  Titian,  even  since  Rem.brandt 
and  Velasquez."  His  implication  is  obviously  the  conclusion 
that  modern  French  art  caret  vate  sacro,^^^  a  position  which 
Brownell  undertook  to  fill.    Yet  he  does  not  permit  his  en- 

French  Traits  (New  York,  Scribner's,  1888<1897>),  38,  Odes  ill. 2. 13; 
The  Genius  of  Style  (New  York,  Scribner's,  1924),  91,  Odes  iii. 14.28. 

96  Op.  cit.  (see  note  50),  124,  Ars  Poetica  14-16. 

97  The  Genius  of  Style  (see  note  95),  113,  131. 

98  Victorian  Prose  Masters  (New  York,  Scribner's,  1901<1909>),  228. 
99-100  French  Art  (New  York,  Scribner's,  1892),  18,  Odes  iv.9. 25-28. 
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thusiasm  for  things  French  to  carry  him  away:  "In  many 
respects  Paris  is  not  France,  and  probably  nearly  all  the  genus 
irritahile  to  be  found  in  France  is  to  be  found  in  the  capital." 
Nor  is  he  a  worshipper  of  American  authors  per  se;  with  all 
his  appreciation  of  Henry  James,  he  still  inquires: 

Is  it  not  because  of  a  certain  coolness  in  Mr.  James's  own  tem- 
perament that  his  report  of  human  nature  is  thus  incomplete? 
Does  he  make  us  weep — or  laugh — so  little  because  he  is  so  un- 
moved himself,  because  he  illustrates  so  imperturbably  the  converse 
of  the  Horatian  maxim?  .  .  . 

Brownell's  judgments  of  contemporary  and  preceding  Eng- 
lish prose-writers  give  further  evidence  of  acquaintance  with 
Horace.  He  notes  of  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond:  "The 
beauty  of  Beatrix  is  the  mainspring  of  the  book's  action ;  that 
of  her  mater  pulchra  is  a  softened  and  spiritualized  parallel." 
Defending  Thackeray's  reputation  as  a  literary  artist,  he 
remarks  ironically: 

.  .  .  Fiction  having  become  a  "  finer  art "  since  Thackeray's  day, 
owing  to  the  vigorous  filing  and  sand-papering  which  it  has  re- 
ceived, in  the  course  of  our  critics'  and  craftsmen's  culture  evolu- 
tion, the  artistic  vulnerability  of  Thackeray  as  an  old  practitioner 
is  logically  deduced.  .  .  . 

Ruskin  also  comes  in  for  mingled  praise  and  blame: 

.  .  .  He  gave  everything,  himself  included — a  procedure  that, 
if  not  in  every  respect  exemplary,  is  at  any  rate  too  exceptional 
to  excite  the  uneasiness  of  even  the  wise  and  prudent.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  way  either  to  influence  one's  future  fellowmen  or  to 
raise  to  one's  self  a  literary  monument  perennius  aere. 

In  pleading  for  a  more  tolerant  criticism  based  upon  the 
understanding  of  other  peoples  rather  than  upon  arbitrary 
standards,  he  refers  to  Horace  the  moralist : 

"1  op.  cit.  (see  note  95),  26,  Epistles  II.2.102. 

Op.  cit.  (see  note  50),  377,  Ars  Poetica  102-105. 

Op.  cit.  (see  note  98),  32,  Odes  1.16.1. 
104  Ibid.  4-5,  Ars  Poetica  291. 

Ibid.  207.  Odes  IU.30A. 
106  Op.  cit.  (see  note  95),  45. 
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.  .  .  By  retaining  our  manners  and  character,  and  adopting 
their  ethics,  we  should  no  more  attain  the  French  moral  result 
than,  to  turn  the  case  around  a  little,  Sophocles,  Solomon,  Horace, 
Raphael,  Goethe,  would  have  attained  their  success  had  they 
committed  their  characteristic  indiscretions  amid  the  environment 
which  produced  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Cotton  Mather.  .  .  . 

An  interesting  variation  from  the  Augustan  writers,  in  some 
respects  violently  opposed  to  them,  is  James  Gibbons  Huneker. 
Belonging  to  the  group  of  writers  who  profess  to  find  no  good 
in  the  classical  tradition,  he  is,  at  least  as  far  as  Horace  is 
concerned,  a  deserter  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  After  de- 
scribing the  rigid  discipline  of  his  preparatory  school,  where 
military  discipline  and  Latin  were  his  daily  abhorrence,  he 
remarks: 

.  .  .  Before  I  could  parse  an  English  sentence  I  had  Caesar 
pumped  into  me.  At  twelve  I  had  bolted  the  Latin  literature 
and  to-day  I  can't  read  Cicero  without  mental  nausea,  though 
Horace  is  ever  at  my  elbow.  ...  I  know  little  Latin  and  less 
Greek.  But  the  solid  foundations  were  laid  and  aided  me  in 
modern  literature  and  in  the  study  of  law.  .  .  . 

Of  wider  artistic  interest  than  the  majority  of  our  American 
critics,  his  interests,  commencing  with  music,  included  the 
plastic  arts  as  well  as  literature,  and  his  significance  to  Amer- 
ican criticism  lies  partly  in  his  efforts  to  break  down  the 
century-old  boundaries  set  up  between  the  several  arts. 

Huneker's  classical  tags  do  not  betray  deep  study  of  Horace. 
One  finds  the  usual  carpe  diem,  odi  profanum  vulgus,  disjecta 
membra,  and  he  remarks  once,  "Homer  nodded."  Of  the 
soiled  hero  of  Painted  Veils  he  mentions  that  "his  motto  in 
life  was  Horatian,"  an  obvious  reference,  if  one  reads  the 
context,  to  nil  admirari.  The  tags,  though  few,  are  never- 
theless apropos. 

^^''Steeplejack  (Two  volumes.  New  York,  Scribner's,  1918),  i  63.  Steeple- 
jack is  Huneker's  autobiography. 

I'^s  Op.  cit.  (see  note  107),  i  179,  Odes  1.11.8;  Variations  (New  York,  Scribner's, 
1921),  129;  Unicorns  (New  York,  Scribner's,  1917),  26,  Satires  1.4.62;  Unicorns 
260,  Ars  Poetica  359. 

109  Painted  Veils  (New  York,  Boni  and  Liveright,  1920),  20,  Epistles  1.6.1. 
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Huneker's  criticism  at  four  points  admits  indebtedness  to 
Horace.  He  notes  his  own  addiction  to  the  purpureus  pan- 
nus,^^^  and  several  times  mentions  it  as  a  danger  safely  avoided 
by  great  writers  of  the  past.^^^  The  Horatian  picture  of  the 
mountains  in  parturition  of  a  mouse  also  frequently  occurs 
to  him,  sometimes  as  a  condemnation  of  the  false  sublime, 
and  sometimes  as  the  illustration  of  the  enormous  labor 
involved  in  the  production  of  a  literary  work."^  Repeatedly 
he  insists  upon  the  requirement  that  the  artist  "keep  training " 
like  the  athlete,  in  this  almost  echoing  Horace's  metaphor. 
His  descriptions  of  music  and  literature  often  use  the  Horatian 
figure  of  the  file: 

.  .  .  Chopin  filed  at  his  music  for  years.  .  .  . 
Pater,  a  man  who  filed  his  form  to  a  tenuous  degree.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  The  history  of  art  can  show  few  more  laborious  workmen 
than  Baudelaire.  .  .  .  He  filed  his  poems.  .  .  . 

Without  being  an  accomplished  student  of  Horatian  criticism, 
Huneker  was  deeply  indebted  to  it  and  aware  of  the  debt. 

V 

Contemporary  with  the  writers  last  discussed,  but  forming 
a  group  by  themselves,  are  Irving  Babbitt  and  Paul  Elmer 
More,  with  their  follower  for  a  time,  Stuart  Sherman. 

The  reader  of  Irving  Babbitt  needs  to  know,  above  all  other 
critical  works,  the  Poetics' of  Aristotle,  the  Satires  and  Epistles 
of  Horace,  and  the  treatise  On  the  Sublime.  Paul  More  notes 
that,  in  their  student-days  at  Harvard,  Horace  was  the  classic 

op.  cit.  (see  note  107),  ii  252,  Ars  Poetica  14-16. 

Ibid.  I  125;  Iconoclasts  (New  York,  Scribner's,  1905),  382;  Unicorns  (see 
note  108),  125,  137;  Variations  (see  note  108),  35. 

"2  Ars  Poetica  139;  Steeplejack  (see  note  107),  i  50,  135;  Ivory,  Apes,  and  Pea- 
cocks (New  York,  Scribner's,  1915),  73,  117,  278;  Painted  Veils  (see  note  109), 
57;  Visionaries  (New  York,  Scribner's,  1905),  the  story,  "A  Master  of  Cob- 
webs," toys  with  the  theme  parturient  monies,  etc. 
113  Ars  Poetica  412-414. 

Egoists  (New  York,  Scribner's,  1909),  94;  The  Pathos  of  Distance  (New 
York,  Scribner's,  1913),  282;  Variations  (see  note  108),  41,  44. 
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most  frequently  on  Babbitt's  tongue;  and  his  works  are 
ample  evidence  that  this  interest  increased  with  his  years. 
Babbitt  had  two  interlocking  interests,  ethics  and  literary 
criticism,  in  both  of  which  his  attention  was  directed  towards 
the  humanistic  outlook  as  opposed  to  the  romantic.  One 
finds  him  quoting  Horace  even  on  modern  social  problems: 

.  .  .  Horace  was  uttering  only  the  sober  truth  when  he  pro- 
claimed the  progressive  degeneracy  of  the  Romans  of  his  time 
[aetas  parentum,  etc.).  The  most  significant  symptom  of  this  de- 
generacy seemed  to  Horace  and  other  shrewd  observers  to  be  the 
relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  the  family. 

Babbitt's  humanism,  like  Horace's,  is  not  democratic:  ^^"^ 

...  It  is  enough  to  oppose  the  democratic  inclusiveness  of  our 
modern  sympathies  to  the  aristocratic  aloofness  of  the  ancient 
humanist  and  his  disdain  of  the  profane  vulgar  {Odi  profanum 
vulgus  et  arceo).  ... 

Even  the  neo-classicist  had  virtues  which  should  not  be  lost 
among  his  undoubted  errors: 

.  .  .  Even  in  his  worst  artificiality,  the  neo-classicist  is  still 
related  to  the  ancient  humanist  by  his  horror  of  one-sidedness,  of 
all  that  tends  to  the  atrophy  of  certain  faculties  and  the  hyper- 
trophy of  others,  by  his  avoidance  of  everything  that  is  excessive 
and  over-emphatic;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  hard  to  be  an  enthusiast 
and  at  the  same  time  moderate,  by  his  distrust  of  enthusiasm. 
He  cultivates  detachment  and  freedom  from  affectation  {sprezza- 
tura)  and  wonders  at  nothing  {nil  admirari)  whereas  the  romanti- 
cist, as  all  the  world  knows,  is  prone  to  wonder  at  everything — 
especially  at  himself  and  his  own  genius.  .  .  . 

Babbitt,  who  has  failed  of  the  Horatian  urbanity,  has  never- 
theless, as  the  passage  above  shows,  Horace's  knack  of  de- 
scribing a  whole  train  of  thought  by  some  word  or  phrase 

U6  "Irving  Babbitt,"  The  American  Review  ill  (April,  1934),  26. 

Democracy  and  Leadership  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1924),  271;  Odes 
III.6.46-48. 

"7  Literature  and  the  American  College  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1908),  11; 
Odes  III.  1.1. 

^"^^  Ihid,,  21  \  Epistles  1.6 A, 
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which  indicates  it.  The  humanistic  attitude,  he  continues, 
bringing  his  argument  down  to  the  present,  is  for  the  cultivated 
few:  "9 

.  .  .  The  number  of  those  who  can  receive  the  higher  lessons  of 
Greek  culture  is  always  likely  to  be  small.  The  classical  spirit, 
however,  is  salutary  and  formative  wherever  it  occurs,  and  if  a 
man  is  not  able  to  appreciate  it  in  Pindar,  he  may  in  Horace;  and 
if  not  in  Horace,  then  in  Moliere.  ... 

This  humanism  is  not  passive,  but  vitally  active: 

...  A  humanism  that  hopes  to  act  upon  the  world  cannot 
afford  to  recline  even  with  Horace  and  Gray.  It  must  take  hold 
of  the  character  and  will  and  not  be  simply  epicurean.  .  .  . 

Horace  is,  however,  superior  in  energy  to  some  at  least  of  the 
modern  humanists : 

.  .  .  There  is  a  side  to  Horace  that  is  more  obviously  and  grossly 
epicurean  than  anything  in  Sainte-Beuve.  .  .  .  Yet  in  the  final 
analysis  Horace  is  more  humanistic  than  Sainte-Beuve.  He  had 
been  more  deeply  preoccupied  with  questions  of  conduct  ever 
since  his  boyhood  and  those  object  lessons  in  morality  he  had 
received  from  his  father.  Through  all  his  experimenting  with 
stoical  and  epicurean  tenets  we  can  trace  an  ascending  effort,  a 
gradual  ripening  and  mellowing,  until  in  the  most  amiable  and 
undogmatic  fashion,  and  simply  by  the  exercise  of  a  keen  good 
sense,  he  comes  to  assert  that  discipline  which  the  human  self 
and  its  law  of  measure  impose  on  the  ordinary  self.  "  Dare  to  be 
wise,"  is  the  sum  of  his  message.  "A  right  beginning  is  more  than 
half  of  the  whole.  Despise  pleasures  and  bridle  and  chain  the 
mind.  If  you  do  not  command  it,  it  wili  command  you."  {Epistle 
1.2,40-62).  In  one  of  his  last  poems  he  says  that  he  is  neglecting 
more  and  more  the  numbers  and  measures  of  Latin  song  for  the 
numbers  and  measures  of  the  true  life.  He  is  preoccupied,  above 
all,  with  the  problem  whether  he  is  becoming  gentler  and  better 
with  the  progress  of  the  years:  "Lenior  et  melior  fis  accedente 
senecta?"  Religion  goes  higher  than  this;  even  the  best  poetry 
goes  higher.    Yet  Horace's  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  mdi- 

Ibid.,  175. 

The  Masters  of  Modern  French  Criticism  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1912), 

144. 

Ibid.,  116-118;  Satires  1.4.103-126,  1.6.65-99;  Epistles  II.2.211. 
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vidual  to  perfect  himself  is  plain.  .  .  .  Sainte-Beuve's  humanism 
is  not,  like  Horace's,  a  discipline  and  a  rule  of  life;  it  is  not  active, 
erect,  and  militant,  but  has  retired  from  the  intellect  and  will  to 
the  sensitivity,  and  so  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  passive  enjoy- 
ment. .  .  . 

Babbitt's  more  properly  critical  work  is  equally  indebted 
to  Horace.  The  New  Laokoon  is  an  amplification  of  Horace's 
ut  pictura  poesis.  Without  attempting  to  quote  from  the 
wealth  of  Horatian  material  in  this  book,  one  cannot  avoid 
mention  of  a  few  outstanding  points.  Horace's  immense  in- 
fluence upon  the  Renaissance  made  for  an  excellent  prose 
rather  than  an  excellent  poetry. Horace's  good  sense  tri- 
umphed over  the  ingenuity  of  a  multitude  of  commentators; 
their  efforts  to  distort  his  meaning  were  successful  chiefly  in 
their  giving  a  pseudo-Aristotelian  meaning  to  the  phrase  ut 
pictura  poesis Of  Rousseau  he  ironically  remarks:  ^^"^ 

.  .  .  Rousseau  would  have  sympathized  with  that  ancient,  who, 
as  Horace  narrates,  had  the  gift  of  witnessing  gorgeous  spectacles 
in  an  empty  theatre,  and  who,  when  restored  to  his  senses  by 
copious  doses  of  hellebore,  cried  out  to  his  ofificious  friends  that 
they  had  undone  him  and  not  saved  him  by  thus  bringing  him 
back  to  a  dull  reality  and  robbing  him  of  his  delightful  dreams. 
This  ancient  was,  indeed,  merely  a  romanticist  born  out  of  due 
season.  ... 

Horace's  requirement  that  poems  should  have  both  polish  and 
enthralling  charm  is  a  better-rounded  conception  than  that 
of  the  modern  who  is  satisfied  to  be  merely  charmed  out  of 
his  senses. And  on  the  age-old  question  of  discipline  versus 
inspiration,  he  again  refers  to  Horace: 

.  .  .  One  might  suppose  that  before  deserting  the  exemplaria 
Graeca  it  would  be  wiser  to  wait  until  the  world  has  another  age 

122  The  New  Laokoon:  An  Essay  on  the  Confusion  of  the  Arts  (Boston,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  1910),  4. 

123  Ibid.  4-5,  17-18]  Ars  Poetica  361. 

12"  Ibid.,  79;  Epistles  ii. 128-140.    Cf.  The  New  Laokoon  101-102. 
12"^  Ibid.,  231-232;  Ars  Poetica  99-100. 
126  Ibid.,  251-252;  Ars  Poetica  268-269. 
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that  proves  as  clearly  as  did  the  great  age  of  Greece  that  man 
may  combine  an  exquisite  measure  with  a  perfect  spontaneity, 
that  he  may  be  at  once  thoroughly  disciplined  and  thoroughly 
inspired. 

The  movement  for  a  natural  simplicity  in  literature,  as  for 
a  return  to  nature  in  life,  finds  Babbitt  its  violent  antagonist: 

.  .  .  Primitivistic  dreaming  was  also  popular  in  ancient  Rome 
at  its  most  artificial  moment.  The  great  ancients,  however,  though 
enjoying  the  poetry  of  the  primitivistic  dream,  were  not  the  dupes 
of  this  dream.  Horace,  for  example,  lived  at  the  most  artificial 
moment  of  Rome  when  primitivistic  dreaming  was  popular  as  it 
had  been  in  Alexandria.  He  descants  on  the  joys  of  the  simple 
life  in  a  well-known  ode.  One  should  not  therefore  hail  him,  like 
Schiller,  as  the  founder  of  the  sentimental  school  "of  which  he  has 
remained  the  unsurpassed  model."  For  the  person  who  plans  to 
return  to  nature  in  Horace's  poem  is  the  old  usurer  Alfius,  who 
changes  his  mind  at  the  last  moment  and  puts  out  his  mortgages 
again.  In  short,  the  final  attitude  of  the  urbane  Horace  towards 
the  primitivistic  dream — it  could  hardly  be  otherwise — is  ironical. 

The  man  of  the  present  day  also  comes  in  for  a  contrast  with 
Horace.  He  "Is  definitely  removed  from  the  Horatian  nil 
admirari,  even  though  he  does  not  set  out  deliberately,  like  a 
certain  French  minor  poet,  to  'live  in  a  state  of  bedazzle- 
ment.  .  .  .'"^^s 

Babbitt  looked  with  concern  upon  the  fxepi/jLvocfypovTLaTai  who 
have  constituted  so  large  a  portion  of  the  output  of  American 
graduate  schools,  to  the  detriment  of  their,  and  our,  capacities 
for  literary  appreciation : 

ft 

Our  universities  are  turning  out  a  race  of  patient  and  laborious 
investigators,  who  may  claim  to  have  rivalled  the  Germans  on 

"  Impressionist  versus  Judicial  Criticism,"  Publications  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  xxi  (1906),  695-696;  Epode  2;  Rousseau  and  Romanticism 
(Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1919),  77. 

128  Ow  Being  Creative  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1932),  130-131;  Epistles 
1.6.1. 

op.  cit.  (see  note  117),  130-131;  Epistles  ii. 1.32-33.  Cf.  a  letter  to  Stuart 
Sherman,  Jacob  Zeitlin  and  Homer  Woodbridge,  Life  and  Letters  of  Stuart  P. 
Sherman  (Two  volumes.    New  York,  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1929),  i  232. 
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their  own  ground,  as  Horace  said  the  Romans  had  come  to  rival 
the  Greeks: — 

"Venimus  ad  summum  fortunae;  pingimus  atque 
Psallimus  et  luctamur  Achivis  doctius  unctis." 

Whether  as  strong  support  for  his  position,  or  as  ironical 
assault  upon  the  stronghold  of  his  opponent,  Babbitt  finds 
Horace  a  never-failing  and  adequate  weapon. 

Paul  Elmer  More's  own  writings,  as  well  as  the  literary 
and  theological  controversies  of  which  they  have  constituted 
the  center,  are  evidence  of  his  classical  interests.  Although 
he  was  in  his  earlier  years  "infected,"  as  Babbitt  would  have 
said,  with  the  romantic  point  of  view,  the  years  1892-1895, 
which  saw  him  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard  in  oriental  and 
classical  languages,  fixed  his  thinking  in  the  classical  mold. 
Although  the  great  Goodwin  was  among  his  instructors,  his 
fellow-student  Irving  Babbitt  is  credited  by  his  biographer 
with  having  effected  the  change. 

More's  mention  of  Horace  is  uniformly  laudatory.  He  is 
"that  clear-eyed  pagan";  "the  friendly  mentor  of  the  cen- 
turies"; "to  go  about  with  Virgil  and  Horace  in  one's  mind 
is  to  travel  as  a  gentleman."  In  Xenophon  and  Horace  he 
finds  intimated  a  conception  of  life  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
Even  Horace's  most  questionable  Epicureanism  becomes 
through  his  "final  adjustment  of  language"  almost  a  lesson 
in  austerity.  His  genial  rather  than  malicious  satire  and  his 
humanism  contain  that  higher  insight  which  the  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  so  busy  hiding  away.^^^  Among 
the  many  citations  and  tags  of  Horace  in  More's  works  two 
stand  out,  apart  from  those  concerned  with  criticism.  He 

i^**  Robert  Shafer,  Paul  Elmer  More  and  American  Criticism  (New  Haven, 
Yale  University  Press,  1935),  68,  70.  Cf.  Paul  Elmer  More,  "  Irving  Babbitt," 
American  Review  ill  (April,  1934),  26;  and  G.  R.  Elliott,  "Mr.  More  and  the 
Gentle  Reader,"  Bookman  lxix  (April,  1929),  144:  "...  classic  ideas  that  other 
modern  critics  have  suavely  given  forth  as  their  own  are  carefully  assigned  by 
More  to  classic  authors,  ..." 

Paul  Elmer  More,  Shelburne  Essays  (Eleven  volumes.  Boston,  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  1904-1921),  ii  41;  ii  121;  v  162,  217;  v  13-14;  viil  229-230;  x  ix. 
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describes  Donald  G.  Mitchell  as  one  among  the  many  writers 
who  have  retired  to  their  modus  agri  non  ita  magnusP"^  And 
in  an  early  poem,  Helena,  he  concludes  with  a  sentiment 
obviously  from  Horace's  paraclausithyron: 

Snow-white  Helena,  hear  me  while  the  time  is; 

Lest  the  winter  come  on  you  unexpected; 

Lest  men  pass  you  in  scorn;  and  through  the  long  night, 

All  unmoved  on  its  hinges,  dark  and  silent. 

Hang  your  door  that  is  wont  to  creak  so  often; 

For  no  mortal  will  turn  it  seeking  Helen, 

Helen  sitting  alone  and  old  and  ugly. 

Since  it  is  the  ethical  side  of  literature,  and  not  merely  the 
science  of  ethics,  that  forms  the  subject  of  More's  ethical  and 
religious  essays,  a  clear-cut  distinction  between  his  literary 
and  ethical  essays  is  impossible  to  draw.  In  a  sense,  his 
ethical  teaching  may  be  considered  a  part  of  his  criticism. 
Horace's  philosophy  shows  its  influence  in  a  number  of  his 
essays.  After  asking  the  question,  who  is  concerned  to  mold 
his  life  into  an  artistic  design,  he  continues: 

It  would  carry  me  too  far  ...  to  trace  the  development  of  this 
conception  of  life  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  There  are  hints  of  it  in 
Xenophon  and  Horace  and  other  writers  of  antiquity,  but  its  real 
origin  would  be  found  in  the  engrafting  of  the  classical  sense  of 
decorum  on  the  mediaeval  ideal  of  chivalry.  .  .  . 

In  another  essay  he  feels  that  "for  the  most  part  we  are  like 
Alphius  {sic)  of  the  Latin  poem,  always  about  to  abandon 
ourselves  to  rustic  delights,  yet  still  tangled  in  the  toils  of 
the  market.  .  .  His  reading  of  Tolstoy  inspires  him  to 

write : 

More  than  one  great  artist  .  .  .  has  vaunted  the  perfect  efficacy 
of  his  craft  to  satisfy  the  human  soul.  .  .  .  Even  Horace  has 

132  0^.  cit.  (see  note  131),  v  163,  Satires  11.6.I. 

Helena,  and  Occasional  Poems  (New  York,  Putnam's,  1890),  27,  Odes 
III.10.19-20,  and  perhaps  iv.l3. 
134  Op.  cit.  (see  note  131),  v  217. 

ihid.  VII  47,  Epode  2. 
136  Ibid.  I  205-206,  Epistles  I.2.4. 
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written  his  "melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore";  and  no  doubt  in  the 
last  analysis  the  poets  are  right.  Yet  still  the  haunting  dread  will 
thrust  itself  upon  the  mind,  that  in  accepting,  though  it  be  but  a 
symbol,  the  beauty  of  the  world,  we  remain  the  dupes  of  a  smiling 
illusion.  ... 

Having  quoted  from  Shakespeare's  sonnets  the  verses,  **The 
expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame  Is  lust  in  action,"  he 
asserts: 

...  If  you  wish  to  see  how  much  of  the  world's  experience  has 
entered  into  these  lines,  turn  back  to  Horace's  Epistles  and  see  in 
what  way  the  matter  presented  itself  to  that  clear-eyed  pagan. 
Sperne  voluptates,  nocet  empta  dolore  voluptas,  was  the  height  of  his 
argument,  and  between  that  admonition  and  the  anguish  of  Shake- 
speare have  passed  all  the  middle  ages  and  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity. .  .  . 

In  the  life  of  Horace  Walpole  he  finds  one  of  the  noteworthy- 
considerations  that  "through  all  the  conflicts  of  his  own  age 
one  feeling  is  constant  with  him:  Quidquid  delirant  reges, 
plectuntur  Achivi,  as  he  expresses  it  in  the  verse  of  his  name- 
sake. .  .  ."138 

Of  the  deistic  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
writes : 

...  It  [Shaftesbury's  private  note-book]  is  one  of  the  important 
documents  to  show  how  completely  Deism  was  a  revival  of  pagan 
morality.  It  is,  in  brief,  no  more  than  a  translation  of  the  great 
maxims  of  antiquity  into  modern  purposes:  the  inner  record  of  a 
man  seeking  character  in  the  two  elements  of  attention  (Trpoaoxv) 
and  the  harmony  of  life  {verae  numeros  modosque  vitae),  and  of  a 
man  who  thought  that  this  pursuit  must  be  maintained  unre- 
lentingly. ... 

He  notes  in  Gray's  letters  "the  echoes  of  the  Horatian/a/Zew/i^ 
semita  vitae  that  we  hear  now  and  then  from  those  in  the 
cloistered  walks  by  the  Isis  or  the  Cam";  but  objects  that 

1"  Ibid.  II  41,  Epistles  1.2.55. 

Ibid.  IV  273,  Epistles  1.2.14. 
139  Ibid.  VII  227,  Epistles  II.2.144. 
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Gray's  preoccupation  with  death  in  his  later  years  was  a 
reversal  of  the  Horatian  maxim  from  dehemur  morti  into 
dehemur  vitae}"^^  Finally,  paraphrasing  Palladas  and  then 
commenting  on  his  paraphrase,  he  writes: 

.  .  .  All  human  must  pay  the  debt  (the  Roman  "morti  dehe- 
mur") nor  is  there  any  mortal  who  knows  whether  he  shall  be 
alive  to-morrow;  learning  this  clearly,  O  man,  make  thee  merry, 
keeping  the  wine-god  close  by  thee  for  oblivion  of  death,  and  take 
thy  pleasure  with  the  Paphian  while  thou  drawest  thy  ephemeral 
life;  but  all  else  give  to  Fortune's  control.  You  may  say  [More 
comments]  that  the  conclusion,  too,  is  common  to  a  large  body  of 
poetry  outside  of  the  Anthology.  So  doubtless  it  is.  You  will 
find  it,  to  go  back  to  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  in  the  elegies  of  old 
Mimnermus;  it  is  the  philosophy  of  Horace,  and,  through  him,  of 
men  of  the  world  generally.  Yet  if  one  reads  these  poets  and  the 
epigrammatists  side  by  side,  one  catches  a  difference  of  note  and 
emphasis,  a  something  that  sets  them  in  two  separate  classes. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  suspicion  of  weariness  in  the  diction  of  the  epi- 
grams that  renders  them  so  distinct  from  Mimnermus,  while  they 
lack  that  final  adjustment  of  language  which  makes  of  Horace's 
most  questionable  Epicureanism  almost  a  lesson  in  austerity.  .  .  . 

More  uses  of  course  the  common  Horatian  tags,  de  te 
fabula,  ah  Jove,  and  virginihus  puerisque,^^"^  which  have  so  lost 
account  of  their  origin  as  not  assuredly  to  be  drawn  by  modern 
writers  from  Horace.  Others  more  certainly  show  their  origin 
to  be  directly  from  Horace.  These  for  the  most  part  deal 
with  matters  literary.  -Of  a  militant  prosodist's  work  on 
English  verse,  he  writes: 

...  It  is  a  pity  .  .  .  that  he  should  have  adopted  a  tone  of  such 
revolutionary  violence  as  is  likely  to  discredit  what  is  really 
valuable  in  his  work.  There  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon's 
time,  and  there  have  been  "scientific"  students  of  verse  even 
before  this  present  year  of  grace.  .  .  . 

"0  Ibid.  X  259,  271,  Epistles  1.18.103,  Ars  Poetica  63. 
1"  Ibid.  V  13-14,  Ars  Poetica  63. 

"2  "How  to  Read  Lycidas,"  The  American  Review  vii  (May,  1936),  143,  145; 
op.  cit.  (see  note  131),  ii  6,  v  158,  vii  45. 

i"0/>.  cit.  (see  note  131),  i  103,  Odes  iv.9.25-26. 
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In  defence  of  light  literature  he  declares  that  "there  is  an  art 
of  desipience  and  a  place  for  it,  as  Horace  well  knew";^^^ 
and  of  Shaftesbury's  essays: 

...  His  essays  are  no  more  than  sermons  on  two  texts:  that  of 
Horace:  Ridiculum  acri  Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat 
res — a  jest  often  decides  weighty  matters  better  and  more  forcibly 
than  can  asperity;  and  the  saying  of  Gorgias  Leontinus,  which  he 
misinterprets  and  expands  for  his  own  purpose,  "That  humour 
was  the  only  test  of  gravity;  and  gravity  of  humour.  For  a  subject 
which  would  not  bear  raillery  was  suspicious;  and  a  jest  which 
would  not  bear  a  serious  examination  was  certainly  false  wit.  .  . 

More's  position  in  critical  matters  is  well  defined  in  several 
points  by  quotations  from  or  references  to  Horace.  For  in- 
stance, he  objects  to  a  quatrain  of  Fitzgerald's  translation  of 
the  Ruhaiyat  that,  while  it  shows  all  the  apt  felicity  of  Horace, 
it  displays  too  little  of  his  shrewd  manliness. Some  lines 
of  Whitman's  Autumn  Rivulets  resemble  "clumsily  distorted 
stanzas  of  Gray  and  Horace."  The  eighteenth-century 
pseudo-classic  literature  comes  in  also  for  comment: 

...  In  particular  any  comment  on  the  pseudo-classic  literature 
(which  in  itself  has  many  comfortable  excellences)  should  not  fail 
to  distinguish  the  truly  Augustan  circle  of  Butler  and  Johnson  and 
Reynolds  and  Goldsmith  and  Burke,  whose  humanism,  like  that 
of  Horace,  contained,  not  so  much  explicitly  as  in  solution,  the 
higher  insight  which  the  philosophy  of  their  age  was  so  busily 
hiding  away.  They  contained,  that  is  to  say,  some  marks  of  true 
classicism  as  contrasted  with  pseudo-classicism.  .  .  . 

His  discussion  of  the  present  state  of  English  contains  the 
following  statement: 

New  Shelhurne  Essays  (Three  volumes.  Princeton,  Princeton  University 
Press,  1928-1936),  i  104-105,  Odes  iv.12.28. 

i«Oi).  cit.  (see  note  131),  vii  215-216,  Satires  1.10.14. 
lie  Ibid.  II  121. 
Ibid  IV.  197-198. 
Ibid.  VIII. 229-230.    Cf.  x  ix. 
149  "English  and  EngUstic,"  Academy  Papers  (New  York,  Scribner's,  1925), 
15,  Ars  Poetica  51. 
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.  .  .  Our  written  style  must  always  be  a  compromise  between 
the  new  and  the  old.  This  is  a  commonplace  ever  since  Horace 
proclaimed  the  law  of  linguistic  safety:  dabiturque  licentia  sumpta 
pudenter.  But  if  we  all  acknowledge  the  Horatian  rule  as  a  com- 
monplace, its  application,  never  entirely  easy,  may  become  ex- 
tremely difficult.  ... 

Browne's  Religio  Medici  furnishes  More  with  an  excuse  for  a 
diatribe  against  the  efifect  of  scientific  writing  upon  imaginative 
literature : 

.  .  .  His  work  takes  its  place,  a  splendid  place,  among  the 
innumerable  protests  of  the  imagination  against  the  imperious 
usurpations  of  science.  The  very  freedom  of  fancy  which  had 
wantoned  in  every  arbitrary  and  impossible  combination  of  natural 
objects — Humano  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam — such  license  was 
becoming  impossible  for  a  trained  intellect,  as  Browne  himself  had 
proved  in  Vulgar  Errors.  .  .  . 

It  is  however  in  a  discussion  of  Lycidas  that  More  makes  his 
most  impressive  borrowing  from  Horace.  Discussing  the  rela- 
tion of  the  art  and  content  of  a  poem,  he  sets  up  Horace  as 
arbiter : 

.  .  .  For  later  times,  and  for  us  of  the  West,  the  principle 
involved  was  formulated  by  Horace  in  his  famous  saying  that  the 
most  successful  poet  was  he  who  knew  how  to  mix  the  utile  and 
the  dulce.  What  Horace  meant  by  the  dulce  is  clear  enough;  it  is 
just  that  in  a  poem  which  gives  pleasure  to  a  reader.  And  what 
he  meant  by  the  utile  is  equally  clear;  it  is  that  in  a  poem  from  which 
we  draw  instruction.  So  in  one  of  the  Epistles  he  tells  a  friend 
held  in  Rome  by  the  practice  of  declaiming,  no  doubt  about  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  that  he  is  in  the  country  reading  Homer, 
who  is  a  better  teacher  than  all  the  philosophers: 

Qui,  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
Plenius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 
In  exactly  that  form  the  question  reached  the  Renaissance  critics, 
with  the  emphasis  still  heavily  on  the  utile.  .  .  . 

The  classic  restraint,  so  often  preached  by  Horace,  is  part 
and  parcel  of  More's  criticism;  Kipling  is  deprived  of  a  place 

ISO  Ibid.  VI  166,        Poetica  1. 

Op.  cit.  (see  note  142),  148-149.  Ars  Poetica  343-344,  Epistles  1.2.3-4. 
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among  the  sacri  vates  because  he  has  not  the  will  to  refrain. 
In  fact,  More's  criticism  is  largely  a  return  to  the  exemplaria 
Graeca  to  which  he  so  frequently  alludes. 

Stuart  Sherman,  after  a  late  start  in  classical  training,  was 
graduated  from  Williams  with  prizes  for  his  proficiency  in 
Latin;  his  biographers  record  that  he  enjoyed  particularly  his 
courses  in  Horace,  the  elegiac  writers,  and  the  satirists. 
Although  he  became  a  teacher  of  English  instead  of  following 
what  was  for  a  time  his  intention,  to  teach  Latin,  he  rernained 
his  life  long  a  staunch  defender  of  classical  training. His 
interest  as  a  student  in  Horace  remained  with  him  also.  He 
classes  Horace  among  the  wits,  with  Petronius,  Montaigne, 
Casanova. He  relishes  Louis  Untermeyer's  renderings  of 
Integer  Vitae  into  the  manner  of  various  popular  modern 
versifiers. ^^'^  In  more  serious  vein,  he  traces  the  acquaintance 
of  Thomas  Campion  with  Horace,  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Horatian  influence  in  England,  and,  some  years  before 
Miss  Goad  undertook  the  task,  suggested  as  a  suitable  theme 
for  a  doctoral  dissertation  in  English  "Horace  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,"  for  which  he  asserts  there  are  "oceans  of 
material." 

Since  the  classical  influence  was  a  late  graft  upon  Sherman's 
stock,  only  the  usual  Horatian  tags  are  found  in  his  work, 
such  phrases  as  Jupiter  tonans,  virginihus  puerisque,  crede  mihi 
experto,  dulce  desipere  in  loco,  and  dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori}^'^  Likewise  in  his  criticism  the  identifiably 
Horatian  passages  are  well-worn  phrases.  His  tutelage  under 
Babbitt  and  his  intimacy  with  More  are,  however,  ample 

152  0^.  cit.  (see  note  131),  11.II8,  Odes  iv.9.28. 

Ibid.,  VII. 217,  Ars  Poetica  268. 
1"  Op.  cit.  (see  note  129),  i  52,  63,  72,  76,  216. 

I  216,  11.531. 
i5«  Ibid.  II  396. 

1"  Points  of  View  (New  York,  Scribner's,  1924),  165. 

158  Op.  cit.  (see  note  129),  11  425.    Cf.  note  1. 

159  Op.  cit.  (see  note  157),  75;  op.  cit.  (see  note  129),  11  742;  ibid,  ii  434;  The 
Genius  of  America  (New  York,  vScribner's,  1923),  31;  Odes  iii.5.1,  Epode  2.29, 
Odes  III.1.4,  Odes  iii.25.18.  Odes  iii.2.13. 
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evidence  to  support  the  thesis  that  his  undergraduate  reading 
of  Horace  was  not  forgotten  in  later  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequently  met  critical  Horatian  tag  in 
Sherman's  work  is  the  mention  of  the  purple  patch.  He 
inquires  : 

Why  is  it  that  the  great  poets,  novelists,  and  critics,  with  few- 
exceptions,  have  been,  in  the  more  liberal  sense  of  the  word, 
scholars — masters  of  several  languages,  students  of  history  and 
philosophy,  antiquarians?  First  of  all  because  the  great  writer 
conceives  of  his  vocation  as  the  most  magnificent  and  the  most 
complex  of  crafts.  He  is  to  be  his  own  architect,  master-builder, 
carpenter,  painter,  singer,  orator,  poet  and  dramatist.  His  ma- 
terials, his  tools,  his  methods  are,  or  may  be,  infinite.  To  him, 
then,  the  written  tradition  is  a  school  and  a  museum  in  which, 
if  he  has  a  critical  and  inventive  mind,  he  learns,  from  both  the 
successes  and  the  failures  of  his  predecessors,  how  to  set  to  work 
upon  his  own  problem  of  expression.  As  Mr.  Yeats  is  fond  of 
pointing  out,  the  young  poet  may  find  Herbert  and  Vaughan  more 
helpful  to  him  than  the  work  of  his  own  contemporaries,  because 
the  faults  in  the  elder  poets,  the  purple  patches  that  failed  to  hold 
their  color,  will  not  attract  and  mislead  him. 

He  remarks  of  Disraeli's  novels  that  "the  purple  of  the 
pur  pur  ei  panni  is  frequently  finely  royal  and  he  quotes 
appreciatively  a  remark  by  Sinclair  Lewis  on  a  similar  theme. 

Other  Horatian  critical  phrases  occur  less  frequently.  In 
a  polemic  for  the  study  of  literature  as  literature  by  graduate 
students,  he  declares  with  some  heat:  ^^^^^ 

.  .  .  The  puissant  Darwinians,  who  have  taken  charge  of  the 
"higher"  study  of  literature,  are  suspicious  of  felicity  in  expression. 

Americans  (New  York,  Scribner's,  1923),  17;  Ars  Poetica  14-16. 

161  Op.  cit.  (see  note  157),  314. 

Ibid.,  197:  "...  I  remember  hearing  him  say,  with  a  grimace,  that  he 
liked  best  in  Main  Street  the  purple  patches  over  which  he  had  sweat  blood,  but 
that  no  one  else  noticed  them.  .  .  ."    Cf.  op.  cit.  (see  note  129),  ii  677. 

1620  Shaping  Men  and  Women  (New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran,  1928),  38-39. 
Cf.  op.  cit.  (see  note  129),  i  314,  in  a  letter  to  P.  E.  More  about  the  World  War: 

.  .  At  the  present  time  the  whole  voluntary  power  of  the  earth  is  being 
directed  to  multiply  pain  beyond  all  precedent.  This  birth-pang  it  is  predicted 
will  produce  us  a  divine  child.  More  likely  it  will  produce  us  a  mouse."  Ars 
Poetica  139. 
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They  shun  popularity  as  they  do  the  devil.  They  wish  the  theses 
of  their  pupils  to  be  what  is  technically  called  ''scholarly,"  by 
which  they  mean  true  to  the  bare  literal  fact,  objectively  presented, 
unrelieved  by  humor  or  feeling,  embanked  and  barricaded  with 
notes.  Every  shaving  of  the  workshop  must  be  presented  with 
the  peg  that  the  workshop  produced;  every  mouse  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  mountain  that  brought  it  forth.  .  .  . 

Acting  upon  the  Horatian  principle  that  there  are  some  errors 
which  ought  not  to  condemn  a  book,  he  declares  of  the  subject 
under  review  that  "the  book  is  so  good  that  one  can,  perhaps, 
forgive  the  two  or  three  instances  of  Homeric  nodding  in  the 
brief  retrospective  glance  at  the  essay-form. "  ^^^  Of  a  delayed 
introductory  essay  which  he  was  writing  for  Brownell's  Amer- 
ican Prose  Masters,  he  wrote  to  Brownell  that  he  intended  to 
''file  it"  at  once.^^^  And  in  a  satirical  essay  on  Paul  Elmer 
More,  after  their  rupture,  he  declares  that  it  was  More's 
custom  ''to  plunge  in  medias  res,  like  an  epic  poet  or  a  member 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association."  The  following  state- 
ment about  the  dramatist  is  also  evidence  that  he  had  made 
a  study  of  the  classical  critical  tradition : 

.  ,  .  His  definition  of  the  moral  function  of  drama  was  not 
accepted  by  Congreve  and  the  rest  because  they  had  been  hyp- 
notized by  Collier,  but  because  it  had  been  accepted  by  Boileau, 
Ben  Jonson,  Sidney,  the  critics  of  the  Renaissance,  and  by  those 
inflamed  Puritans,  Horace  and  Aristotle.  .  .  . 

VI 

The  century  and  a  quarter  which  this  paper  has  hurriedly 
surveyed  saw  the  number  of  quotations  from  Horace  made  by 

i«3  Review  of  "A  Group  of  English  Essayists,"  The  Nation  xc  (April  7,  1910), 
352-353,  Ars  Poetica  359. 

^^*0p.  cU.  (see  note  129),  ii  526.  Cf.  "Mr.  Brownell  on  American  Prose," 
The  Nation  Lxxxix  (Dec.  30,  1909),  650:  "...  The  unmistakable  man  Brownell 
— New  Yorker,  cosmopolitan,  rationalist,  Horatian — peers  here  and  there  over 
the  edge  of  his  entrenchments.  ..." 

165  Op.  cit.  (see  note  160),  318,  Ars  Poetica  148. 

Review  of  "The  Comedy  of  Manners,"  The  Nation  xcviii  (April  9,  1914), 
408-409. 
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American  critical  writers  rapidly  decrease,  until  the  recru- 
descence of  classical  reference  in  Babbitt  and  More.  The 
decline  in  classical  quotation  is,  however,  rather  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  change  in  the  audience  to  which  American  writers 
catered,  a  change  induced  largely  by  universal  education  in 
America  and  the  attendant  lowering  of  the  standard  of  the 
reading  public.  The  writers  who  less  frequently  quote  Horace 
are  as  deeply  in  his  debt  as  those  who  constantly  admit  his 
authority.  If  the  evidence  presented  in  this  paper  were  sup- 
plemented by  a  review  of  the  passages  in  these  writers  which, 
while  Horatian  in  tone,  are  not  surely  assignable  to  Horace — 
a  task  which  the  writer  has  also  undertaken — it  would  be 
seen  that  the  significant  part  of  Horatian  criticism  and  philos- 
ophy has  entered  into  the  thinking  of  these  American  critics 
until  it  has  become  an  integral  part  of  their  belief. 
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XX. — A  Greek  Hagiologic  Manuscript  in  Philadelphia 

EDWIN  C.  TAPPERT 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Among  the  genuine  records  of  Egyptian  monachism  the  Historia 
Lausiaca  of  Palladius  and  the  apophthegmata  of  the  Egyptian  fathers 
are  of  chief  importance.  The  Greek  manuscript  herein  described,'  con- 
taining, among  other  sacred  writings,  these  authorities,  has  not  hitherto 
been  thoroughly  investigated.  That  it  is  worthy  of  minute  study  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  thirty-five  of  its  apophthegmata,  totalhng  about 
four  hundred  manuscript  lines,  have  never  before  been  printed. 

There  is  in  the  Ridgway  Branch  of  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  catalogued  incorrectly  as  'A  history  of  abbots, 
priests,  and  monks'  (Greek  Commentary  1141),  a  Greek  manu- 
script containing  sacred  writings  recorded  in  a  cursive  minus- 
cule script  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  manuscript,  except 
for  a  very  cursory  examination  made  by  Professor  Isaac  H. 
Hall  ^  in  1886,  has  not  been  consulted  by  scholars,  and  many 
of  its  readings  remain  unrecorded.  Nothing  is  known  of  its 
provenience  other  than  the  fact  that  it  was  presented  to  the 
Library  Company  by  Henry  Coxe,  Esquire,  an  Irishman  who 
came  to  the  United  States  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
lived  several  years  in  Pennsylvania,  and  returned  to  his  native 
land  in  1817. ^  How  the  manuscript  came  into  his  possession 
can  not  be  learned.^  The  one  real  clue  which  might  have 
revealed  at  least  something  of  the  manuscript's  history  is  the 

1  See  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  vi  (June  1886),  3-39.  An  abstract  of  this 
article  appears  in  A.J.P.  vii  (1886),  218-223. 

2  See  Appleton's  Encyc.  of  American  Biography  s.v.  Henry  Hamilton  Cox 
{sic). 

3  He  presented  two  other  Greek  manuscripts  to  the  Library  Company  at  the 
same  time.  One,  a  large  vellum  book  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  contains 
some  works  of  Chrysostom.  For  a  full  description  see  W.  L.  Hemphill,  Codex 
Coxianus  of  the  Homilies  of  Chrysostom  on  Ephesians  and  his  Commentary  on 
Galatians,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Ph.D.  Thesis  (Norwood,  Mass.,  The 
Norwood  Press,  1916).  The  other,  written  on  parchment,  contains  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Lexicon  of  Zonaras. 
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writing,  in  a  late  Greek  script,  on  the  top  of  folio  la:  KTrjixa 
TTjs  ae^aarrjs  ijlovtjs  .    The  name  can  not  be  deciphered. 

The  manuscript  consists  at  present  of  130  paper  folios, 
numbered  consecutively  by  folio  with  a  pencil  without  regard 
for  the  obvious  fact  that  pages  are  missing  at  the  beginning 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  book.  The  Greek  signatures  which 
indicate  the  successive  quaternions  show  that  thirty  folios 
are  lacking  in  the  middle  of  the  Historia  of  Palladius,  a  loss 
which  preceded  the  binding  of  the  manuscript  in  its  present 
form.  The  manuscript  is  bound  with  heavy  cardboard,  with 
marbled  paper  on  the  sides  and  leather  on  the  back  and 
corners.  There  are  usually  thirty  lines  of  writing  on  a  page. 
Elaborate  designs  and  ornamental  initial  letters,  colored  with 
red  ink,  mark  the  principal  divisions.  Minor  divisions  have 
less  pretentious  rubrications. 

The  manuscript  contains,  for  the  most  part,  semi-biograph- 
ical accounts  of  monks  who  lived  during  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  centuries,  dissertations  on  Christian  conduct,  sacred 
records,  and  the  utterances,  or  apophthegmata,  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Egyptian  desert.  A  precise  listing  of  the  manuscript's 
contents  follows: 

I.  Fol.  la-66b.  The  Historia  Lausiaca  of  Palladius.  This  is 
an  account  of  the  journey  of  Palladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis, 
among  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Egypt  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifth  century.'*  Most  of  the  preface  to  this  history  is  lacking, 
due  to  the  loss  of  the  first  few  leaves.  Complete,  however,  is  the 
table  of  contents.  This  table  corresponds  only  in  part  with  the 
material  actually  in  the  manuscript.  This  suggests  that  it  is 
based  upon  a  different  recension,  a  circumstance  which  makes  it 
especially  valuable  for  the  study  of  the  text  tradition  of  the  Historia. 
After  the  table  of  contents  appear  the  two  letters  which  Palladius 
addressed  to  Lausus.  These  are  printed  in  all  editions  of  Palladius' 
work.  Curiously,  the  Historia  in  this  manuscript  seems  to  have 
embodied  in  it  different  recensions  of  portions  of  its  own  matter, 
together  with  material  which  critics  hesitate  to  attribute  to  the 

4  This  Historia  is  well  known.  It  is  printed  in  Migne,  P.G.  xxxiv.  The 
best  critical  edition  is  that  of  Dom  E.  Cuthbert  Butler,  The  Lausiac  History  of 
Palladius  (Cambridge  1898)  in  Texts  and  Studies  vi  (1904),  ed.  J.  A.  Robinson. 
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same  author,  namely,  some  of  the  accounts  which  appear  in  the 
Appendix  ad  Palladium,^  and  some  which  are  thought  to  have 
belonged  originally  to  the  Acta  Macarii.  These  writings,  so  akin 
to  the  work  of  Palladius  in  language  and  tenor,  apparently  were 
included  among  the  works  of  Palladius  at  a  very  early  date.  This 
is  true  also  of  the  large  collections  of  apophthegmata  which, 
though  not  the  work  of  Palladius,  have  nevertheless,  because  of 
their  similarity  to  the  accounts  in  the  Historia,  often  been  asso- 
ciated with  his  name.^ 

Dom  E.  Cuthbert  Butler  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
manuscript  when  he  was  preparing  his  edition  of  Palladius'  History. 
He  later  obtained  photographs  of  some  pages  and  on  the  basis  of 
these  classified  the  whole  work  with  the  large  B  class  of  Palladius 
manuscripts.'^  The  peculiar  qualities  of  the  text  of  the  Historia 
in  the  Philadelphia  manuscript  still  deserve  minute  study.  The 
marginal  numbering  of  the  text  of  the  manuscript  ceases  with  the 
number  73,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  correspondence  in  order 
between  the  printed  and  manuscript  texts  ceases. 

H.  Fol.  66b-70a.  Btos  rod  a^^a  JlavKov  rov  Srj^aLov.  This 
biography  begins  with  the  words:  'Ei^  ttoWols  iroWdKLS  ^rjTTjaLS 
kKLvelro  Trapct  nvos'  ev  t'lvl  wpcbrov  rj  eprj/jLOs  oUetadaL  ijp^aTO.  It 
appears  in  a  number  of  manuscripts,  and  belongs  to  the  recension 
known  as  L.^  The  chief  point  of  interest  in  this  account  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Paul  the  Theban  is  regarded  as  the  first  advocate  of 
monachism  in  the  desert.  It  mentions,  too,  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  under  Decius  and  Valerian,  especially  the  persecution 
of  Cornelius  of  Rome  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage  at  their  hands. 
The  injunction  at  the  close  of  the  narrative  indicates  that  the 
'Life'  was  written  by  Hieronymus. 

III.  Fol.  70a-71b.  Ilept  rod  Ta^ecorou.  The  opening  words  are: 
^Ev  Tois  xpovoLS  Nt/CTyra  rov  irarpLKLOV  ev  Kapdayevrj  rrjs  ^A(f)pLK7]s 

5  Migne,  P.G.  lxv,  441-456. 

^  See  e.g.  the  superscription  placed  over  the  collection  of  apophthegmata  in 
Migne,  P.G.  lxv.  71-440. 

'  See  Journal  of  Theological  Studies  xxii  (1920-21),  35. 

8  The  Greek  text,  with  an  introduction  and  a  French  translation,  was  pre- 
pared by  J.  Bidez  in  the  article  "Deux  Versions  grecques  inedites  de  la  Vie  de 
Paul  de  Thebes"  in  Recueil  de  Traveaux,  published  by  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
and  Letters  of  the  University  of  Ghent,  xxv  (1900).  See  also  Revue  de  V Orient 
Chretien  (1903),  97;  for  the  Syriac  version,  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Stories  of  the 
Holy  Fathers  (Oxford  University  Press  1934),  260-269.  Dom  Butler  comments 
on  the  historical  veracity  and  the  original  language  of  this  'Life,'  op.  cit.  (see 
note  4),  231  and  App.  iii,  285. 
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ykyovkv  TL  TOLOVTOV.  This  account  has  been  edited  with  critical 
apparatus  by  F.  Nau.^ 

IV.  71b-72a.  Ilept  rod  ^iXevroXov  'OXuyUTrtou.  The  text  begins: 
'Etti  tov  ev  ayioLS  'ApKadLov  tov  eTnaKoirov  ykyovev  tls  ^uXevToXos 
Xeyofxevos  6  rod  ^OXv/jltlov.  It  tells  of  a  man  whose  sin  of  fornica- 
tion, despite  his  generous  almsgiving,  deprived  him  for  all  time 
of  the  sight  of  God.  No  text  or  translation  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  published. 

V.  Fol.  72b-92a.  ALrjyrjfjLaTa  Kal  vovdeaLaL  daioju  Trarepcov  irepl 
Karavv^ecjos.  Under  this  title  begins  the  collection  of  apophtheg- 
mata  of  the  Egyptian  monks.  A  consideration  of  this  collection, 
together  with  the  accounts  which  follow  in  section  vii,  will  be 
left  for  a  later  part  of  this  paper. 

VI.  Fol.  92b-94a.  Here  is  recorded,  without  a  separate  title, 
an  account  of  twelve  holy  anchorites  who  describe  their  asceticism. 
The  opening  words  are:  'ApaxcjoprjTai  ay lol  8co8eKa.  It  is  to  be 
classified  with  the  apophthegmata  in  the  manuscript.  A  version 
of  this  text,  the  only  one  in  print,  is  recorded  in  a  note  in  Migne's 
edition  of  the  Latin  apophthegmata,  Patrologia  Latina  lxxiii, 
1062-1064.11 

VII.  Fol.  94a-106b.  Ilept  a^^a  Ma/captou  roO  toXltlkov.  Under 
this  title  appears  a  collection  of  apophthegmata  which,  with  that 
of  section  v  above,  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  paper. 

VIII.  Fol.  106b-109a.  Tov  ev  ayioLS  iraTpaai  i]iioov  'AdavaaLov 
Trarptdpxof  ^AXe^avdpeLas  uvyy pajijia  bibauKaXlas  ktXP 

IX.  Fol.  109a-113b.  Td  roiv  Tpo(f>rjTU)v  ovo/jLara,  /cat  ToOev  rjaav^ 
Kal  TTOV  KetvTaL.  There  are  several  widely  varying  recensions  of  this 
treatise  in  print.  The  recension  in  our  manuscript  differs  from  all 
of  them.i^    The  work  is  attributed  to  Epiphanius  of  Tyre. 

X.  Fol.  113b-118b.  llvyy pa ajxa  kKKXr](jLa(jTLK6v  irepl  r(hv  o'  fxadri- 
Tcov  TOV  Kvpiov,  Acopodeov  einaKOTOv  Tvpov.    The  text  includes,  be- 

3  "Le  texte  grec  des  recits  du  moine  Anastase  sur  les  saints  peres  du  Sinai," 
in  Oriens  Christianus  ii  (1902),  83-87. 

10  An  account  of  the  manuscripts  which  contain  this  story  is  given  in  Revue  de 
V Orient  chretien  (1903),  99. 

11  Unpublished  are  the  readings  from  Cod.  Berol.  Phill.  1624,  Cod.  Mosq.  343 
(Vladimir's  Catalogue  of  the  Moscow  Synodical  Library),  Cod.  Paris.  1596  (637), 
and,  of  course,  our  Philadelphia  manuscript. 

12  Recorded  in  Migne,  P.G.  xxviii  835-846. 

13  Migne,  P.G.  xliii  415-428  and  393-413.  A  similar  account  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  Migne,  P.G.  xcii  364-397  passim.  Professor  Hall 
published  the  recension  of  the  Coxe  manuscript  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Lit. 
VI  (June  1886),  29-39. 
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sides  the  catalogue  of  the  seventy  disciples,  a  history  of  the 
establishment  of  the  episcopate  in  Constantinople  and  a  treatise 
on  the  twelve  apostles.^" 

XI.  Fol.  119a-130b.  Btos  /cat  TroXtreta  Tr\s  oairjs  Maplas  rrjs 
AiyvTTTLas.  This  biography  breaks  off  at  the  end  of  the  manu- 
script in  the  middle  of  the  word  ^vKapiov.  About  a  page  and  a 
half  of  writing  has  been  lost.  The  text  offers  an  abundance  of 
readings  which  differ  from  the  printed  version  in  Migne,  Patrologia 
Graeca  LXXXVII^  3697-3725. 

The  Apophthegmata.  Of  all  the  writings  which  are  listed 
in  the  outline  above  only  the  Historia  of  Palladius  has  received 
the  benefit  of  thorough  investigation.  This  investigation  cul- 
minated in  the  critical  edition  of  Dom  E.  Cuthbert  Butler. 
For  most  of  the  other  works  recorded  in  our  manuscript  we 
are  compelled  to  rely  almost  wholly  on  the  texts  printed  in 
Migne's  Patrologia  Graeca,  which  texts,  though  based  upon 
one  or  several  good  manuscript  authorities,  have  nevertheless 
not  been  prepared  with  a  full  knowledge  of  other  recensions. 
The  printed  versions  of  the  material  which  we  have  outlined 
above  are,  therefore,  in  need  of  revision.  Most  unsettled 
are  the  problems  which  a  textual  analysis  of  the  collections 
of  apophthegmata  presents.  As  late  as  1896  Dr.  E.  Preuschen, 
in  a  review  of  M.  E.  Amelineau's  Histoire  des  Monasteres  de  la 
basse  Egypte  remarked:  "Uber  diese  Sammlungen  etwas  zu 
sagen,  scheint  mir  zur  Zeit  unmoglich,  da  die  in  den  Hand- 
schriften  stehenden,  am  Umfang  sehr  verschiedenen  Rezen- 
sionen  so  gut  wie  gar  nicht  untersucht  sind."  To  be  sure, 
investigations  in  this  field  since  1896  have  brought  many 
facts  to  light. The  Philadelphia  manuscript  has,  however, 
remained    uninvestigated.    Its   unique   recension      of  the 

14  A  different  recension  is  printed  in  Migne,  P.G.  xcii  1060-1073. 

1^  See  remarks  above  (section  I)  and  note  4. 
Deutsche  Litter aturzeilung  xvii  12  (1898),  355  ad  fin. 

1^  The  most  comprehensive  study  of  these  writings  was  made  by  Wilhelm 
Bousset,  Apophthegmata — Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  dltesten  Monchlums  (J.  C.  B. 
Mohr,  Tubingen,  1923). 

18  Another  manuscript,  number  340  in  Vladimir's  Catalogue  of  the  Moscow 
Synodical  Library,  apparently  contains  the  same  collection  of  apophthegmata. 
That  it  represents  a  recension  similar  to  that  in  our  manuscript  seems  probable 
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apophthegmata  will  inevitably  play  a  prominent  part  in 
future  studies  in  this  field. 

Apophthegmata  generally  may  be  classified  in  two  types. 
The  first  type  includes  those  which  are  attributed  by  name 
to  the  holy  men  who  spoke  them.  They  are  usually  arranged 
in  the  manuscripts  in  alphabetic  order.  The  second  type  is 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  apophthegmata  which  contain 
no  mention  of  their  authors  by  name,  but  are  introduced 
simply  by  a  formula  such  as,  'A  father  said,'  'A  father  was 
asked,'  etc.  These  are  often  grouped  under  titles  which 
explain  their  general  import.  This  distinction,  it  must  be 
understood,  is  not  strictly  maintained  in  all  the  collections. 
It  does  serve,  however,  to  differentiate  the  two  chief  divisions 
into  which  the  apophthegmata  fall. 

The  best  known  collection  of  apophthegmata  in  Greek  is 
the  recension  printed  in  Migne,  P.G.  Lxv,  71-440.^^  This 
Greek  text,  henceforth  to  be  referred  to  as  G,  had  originally 
two  sections.  The  first  is  that  which  we  find  in  Migne;  the 
second,  G^,  is  lost.  Much  of  the  material  which  was  embraced 
by  G^  has,  however,  been  preserved  in  copies  and  translations 
in  many  languages.  Most  of  the  apophthegmata  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Philadelphia  manuscript  are  derived  from  this 
second  part  of  G.  But  before  we  consider  this  second  part,  a 
brief  examination  of  the  better  known  collections  of  apoph- 
thegmata, those  which  are  derived  from,  or  are  at  least 
closely  related  to,  G^  and  its  derivatives  in  various  languages, 
must  be  made. 

The  compiler  of  the  Greek  collection  in  Migne  stated  in 
the  foreword  that  because  he  had  found  the  material  without 

on  the  basis  of  the  information  which  can  be  derived  from  the  Catalogue.  This 
Moscow  manuscript  seems  not  to  have  been  examined  more  carefully  than  was 
required  for  cataloguing  purposes. 

1^  Reprinted  from  Gotelier,  Ecclesiae  Graecae  Monumenta  i,  338-712,  and  based 
on  Codex  Regius  2466.  Other  manuscript  authorities,  not  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  text,  are:  Cod.  Berol.  Phill.  1624;  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  50  (Burney); 
Coislinianus  126;  Cod.  Gr.  Paris.  1596  (cf.  Revue  de  VOrient  chret.  (1912),  606, 
ibid.  (1903),  91);  and  in  the  Moscow  Synodical  Library  (cf.  Vladimir's  Catalogue) 
numbers  341,  342,  343,  346  and  351. 
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order,  and  therefore  difficult  to  refer  to,  he  arranged  it  from 
an  already  existing  collection  by  placing  the  sayings  in  alpha- 
betic order  on  the  basis  of  the  names  of  the  holy  men  to 
whom  they  were  attributed.  Apparently  this  alphabeticon 
was  preserved  intact  by  virtue  of  the  practical  system  in 
which  it  was  composed.  Closely  related  to  this  Greek  version 
is  the  Latin  collection  printed  in  Migne,  P.L.  Lxxiii  and 
Lxxiv,  under  the  title  Vitae  Patrum.  This  is  a  translation 
from  a  Greek  model  by  Pelagius  and  Johannes.  The  Greek 
work  of  which  this  Latin  version  is  a  translation  was  still 
known  to  Photius,  for  he  has  recorded  the  chapter-headings 
from  a  Greek  manuscript  which  correspond  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  content  of  the  Latin  translation. Photius  refers  to 
the  work  by  the  title,  'kvbpCov  ayloiv  /3t/5Xas,  and  describes  it  as 
a  summary  (avyKecfyoKaLwaLs)  of  the  so-called  fieya  XeLfjLCJvaptov, 
which  is  now  lost.  There  exist  also  collections  in  Syriac,^^ 
Coptic,^^  Aramaic, and  Armenian. Of  these,  the  Syriac 
versions  are  the  most  extensive.  The  relationship  which  these 
collections  have  to  one  another  is  very  difficult  to  trace  with 
certainty,  and  few  statements  can  be  made  about  their  place 
in  the  tradition  without  resorting  to  many  reservations  and 
admissions  of  doubt.  Some  general  statements,  however,  may 
be  presented  here.  There  are  about  950  apophthegmata  in 
the  alphabetic  collection  in  Migne.  The  Latin  collection  en- 
titled Vitae  Patrum  in  Migne  represents  an  abstract  from  the 

Bihliotheca  cxcviii;  Migne,  P.L.  lxxiii,  852. 

21  Bedjan,  Acta  Martyrum  vii  (1897);  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Paradise  of  the 
Holy  Fathers  (London  1907),  Stories  of  the  Holy  Fathers  (London,  Oxford  Press 
1934),  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Egyptian  Fathers  (London,  Oxford  Press  1934). 

22  P,  M.  Chaine,  Melanges  de  la  Faculte  orientate  v  2  (1912),  548;  Zoega, 
Catalogus  codicum  copticorum  manuscriptorum  qui  in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitris 
asservantur  (Rome  1810);  and  Theodor  Hopfner,  (iber  die  koptisch-sahidischen 
Apophthegmata  (Vienna  1918);  Lemm,  Kleine  koptische  Studien  {Mem.  de  VAcad. 
de  St.  Petersbourg  viii).  The  Coptic  fragments  parallel  the  Latin  recension  of 
Pelagius- Johannes  in  Migne,  P.L.  lxxiii  and  lxxiv. 

23  Diinsing,  Christlich-paldstinisch-aramdische  Texte  und  Fragmente  (Got- 
tingen  1906),  15. 

24  "Worte  und  Erzahlungen  der  heiligen  Vater"  in  Die  Schriften  der  heiligen 
Vdter  u.  ihr  Wandel  (Venice,  1855)  i,  413-722;  ii,  1-504. 
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Greek.  The  Coptic  and  Aramaic  recensions  are  translations 
most  closely  allied  to  the  Latin  collection  and  are,  therefore, 
translations  of  a  secondary  revision  of  the  Greek  apoph- 
thegmata. 

The  Greek  collection  in  Migne  represented  only  a  part  of 
its  model.  The  other  part  consisted  chiefly  of  anonymous 
accounts  which,  without  benefit  of  names  and  a  systematic 
arrangement  to  unify  it,  was  lost.  Much  of  its  material  has, 
however,  been  preserved  in  copies  and  translations  in  various 
languages.  This  paper  deals  especially  with  these  anonymous 
apophthegmata,  and,  in  pointing  out  the  chief  manuscripts 
which  contain  apophthegmata  of  this  class,  emphasizes  the 
place  which  the  Philadelphia  manuscript  assumes  in  their 
study.  Most  of  these  apophthegmata  were  at  one  time  an 
integral  part  of  the  Greek  collection  from  which  G^  was 
derived,  and  the  alphabeticon  was  probably  an  abstract  from 
a  large  collection  which  contained  both  named  and  unnamed 
accounts.  In  the  Coxe  manuscript  are  recorded  mainly  such 
apophthegmata  as  are  not  included  in  the  alphabeticon. 

Two  manuscripts,  because  their  collections  are  especially 
extensive,  are  the  chief  representatives  of  the  anonymous 
apophthegmata  in  Greek.  The  first  is  Codex  Coislinianus  126, 
from  which  Nau  serially  published  a  selection  in  the  Revue  de 
r Orient  chretien  (1907-1913).  Besides  an  alphabeticon,  this 
manuscript  contains  one  of  our  best  collections  of  anonyma.^^ 
We  shall  refer  to  it  simply  as  N.  Like  N  in  scope  is  the  Berlin 
Codex  Phill.  1624.  These  two  manuscripts  are  practically 
identical,^^  and  references  to  both  jointly  will  be  made  by  the 
letters  NB.  These  manuscripts  were  derived  chiefly  from  at 
least  two  earlier  Greek  recensions  which  when  assembled  made 
up  the  iJieya  XeLfxa^vapLov  from  which,  as  Photius  informs  us,  a 
summary,  the  alphabeticon,  was  made.  Included  in  this  col- 
lection were  probably  a  number  of  accounts  gleaned  from 

25  Nau  numbered  the  accounts  of  his  selection  consecutively  and  in  no  way- 
indicated  those  accounts  which  he  did  not  include  in  his  selection. 

26  To  be  compared  with  these  two  manuscripts  are  those  listed  in  Vladimir's 
Catalogue,  numbers  342,  343,  346. 
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different  sources.  That  the  anonyma  in  these  manuscripts 
grew  out  of  at  least  two  direct  predecessors  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  contain  two  independent  parts,  for  the  middle 
section  (Nau,  nos.  133-369)  contains  much  of  the  anonymous 
material  which  we  also  find  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Pelagius- 
Johannes.  It  is  a  secondary  piece  of  compilation.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  tradition  of  the  rest  of  the  material  can  not 
be  offered.  The  fact  that  it  has  no  studied  arrangement  by 
subject  matter  and  contains  some  of  the  material  also  found 
in  the  alphabeticon  suggests  that  its  models  were  older  than 
the  alphabeticon. 

There  are  two  Armenian  translations  of  the  Apophthegmata 
PatrumP  They  are  derived  from  an  enlarged  exemplar  of 
the  Greek  recensions  already  mentioned.  A  close  connection 
can  not  be  demonstrated  between  the  two  recensions  them- 
selves or  between  them  and  the  Greek  manuscripts.  The 
Syriac  collections  are  identical  with  the  Greek  collection  to  the 
extent  of  five-sixths  of  their  material.  It  is  impossible  at 
present  to  account  for  the  remaining  one-sixth,  but,  in  general 
terms,  we  may  describe  the  apophthegmata  there  recorded  as 
translations  and  fundamentally  the  same  as  the  Greek  and 
Latin  collections  combined.  The  Greek  anonymous  accounts 
of  NB  remain  the  most  important  in  this  class.  The  com- 
parison of  the  other  recensions  in  various  languages  with  them 
does  not  inspire  confidence  in  the  purity  of  these  Greek 
versions,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Greek  apophthegmata 
come  closest  to  the  first  recorded  ones  and  stand  in  a  position 
of  real  dignity  in  the  study  of  this  phase  of  Christian  literature. 

Of  great  importance  in  the  study  of  these  writings  is  the 
large  collection  of  apophthegmata  made  by  Paulus  Euergetinus 
in  the  eleventh  century.  He  assembled  all  the  apophtheg- 
matic  writings  available  to  him,  together  with  other  sacred 

27  See  note  24.  Recension  A  formed  the  basis  of  this  edition.  The  accounts 
of  recension  B  not  also  in  A  were  simply  added  as  Paralipomena,  a  procedure 
which  has  somewhat  concealed  the  original  arrangement  of  those  parts  of  B 
which  were  found  to  be  parallels  of  A. 
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literature,  and  entitled  his  collection:  XvvaycAiyi]  tojv  $eo4>66y yoov 
prj/jLCLTOiv  Kal  dLdaaKaXiOJV  TOiV  deo(t)6po)v  koI  ayLcov  iraTeptov}^  This 
Synagoge  is  an  asceticon  of  great  compass  containing,  in  200 
chapters,  material  taken  from  very  scattered  ascetic  writings. 
One  of  Paulus'  chief  sources  was  a  Geronticon  from  which  he 
cited  about  1250  apophthegmata.  The  Geronticon  was  prob- 
ably the  alphabeticon  which  we  have  preserved  in  Migne 
together  with  collections  of  anonyma  which  had  close  affinities 
to  a  collection  or  group  of  collections  from  which  also  NB 
was  derived.  Paulus  must  have  known  a  redaction  of  G 
+  NB  in  which  the  material  had  been  considerably  enlarged. 
Since  NB  came  into  existence  in  its  present  form  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  we  shall  have  to  assign  Paulus' 
model,  including  as  it  does  later  accretions,  to  the  eighth 
century. 

Because  of  the  unusually  complicated  condition  of  the  ver- 
sions of  anonymous  apophthegmata  which  have  been  pre- 
served and  the  apparent  freedom  with  which  the  accounts 
were  used  by  the  different  redactors,  a  critical  examination  of 
the  individual  texts  and  their  comparison  in  detail  will  hardly 
give  us  a  sound  basis  for  a  criticism  of  the  whole.  The  present 
need  is  a  careful  study  of  the  manuscripts  containing  these 
accounts.  Many  of  them  have  only  been  catalogued  and 
left  uninvestigated.  Such,  certainly,  has  been  the  fate  of 
our  Philadelphia  manuscript.  It  contains  in  all  about  228 
apophthegmata,  most  of  them  anonymous,  and  is,  therefore, 
a  smaller  collection  than  that  represented  by  NB.  Unlike 
NB  the  manuscript  does  not  include  the  alphabeticon.  Those 
few  apophthegmata  which  mention  a  name  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  an  alphabetic  order.  The  anonymous  ones  are 
recorded  without  any  arrangement  of  any  kind.  The  order 
in  which  the  accounts  in  Coxe  appear  is  quite  different  from 

28  Ed.  A.  S.  Georgios  (Athens  1901). 

29 1  use  the  word  'about'  because  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether 
several  short  pieces  are  to  be  regarded  as  one  apophthegma  or  more. 
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that  in  other  manuscripts.^"  Only  occasionally  do  we  find 
instances  in  which  several  accounts  in  Coxe  appear  in  the 
same  sequence  as  in  NB.^^  By  setting  side  by  side  the  de- 
tailed contents  of  each  of  these  manuscripts  we  find  that  the 
apophthegmata  in  Coxe  do  have  a  remote  similarity  in  arrange- 
ment with  those  of  NB,  a  similarity  which  is  at  first  sight 
concealed  by  the  fact  that  NB  is  a  much  larger  collection. 
If  the  recension  in  Coxe  represents  an  abstract  from  a  larger 
collection  like  NB,  we  can  detect  no  reason  why  the  redactor 
chose  the  accounts  he  recorded  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 
It  is,  perhaps,  equally  probable  that  NB  represents  an  en- 
larged recension  based  upon  a  group  of  smaller  collections  of 
w^hich  that  in  Coxe  was  one.  The  intermittent  appearance 
of  parallels  suggests  one  or  the  other  procedure.  That  the 
Coxe  manuscript  has  included  so  many  accounts  from  the 
alphabeticon  is  especially  interesting.  Apparently  its  model 
preceded  in  time  the  formation  of  the  alphabeticon  in  the  form 
in  which  we  find  it  in  Migne.  Whether  it  preceded  the 
alphabeticon  or  represents  a  hybrid  collection  of  apophtheg- 
mata cannot  at  present  be  established,  but  its  contents  and 
arrangement  do  suggest  a  close  relationship  to  NB.  It  con- 
tains 48  parallels  to  the  alphabeticon  in  Migne,  sometimes 
with  variations  of  consequence.  All  the  other  accounts  are 
anonymous  and  belong  to  that  class  of  Greek  apophthegmata 
which  has  not  yet  been  completely  published. 

Of  the  228  apophthegmata  in  Coxe  87  do  not  appear  also 
in  the  collection  NB.  That  is  to  say,  Coxe  and  NB  have  141 
accounts  in  common.  Of  these,  33  have  been  printed  from 
the  Coislin  manuscript.^^  The  large  collection  of  apophtheg- 
mata in  the  Synagoge  of  Paulus  Euergetinus  contains  160  of 

30  But  see  note  18. 

31  Often  the  apparent  correspondence  in  order  between  Coxe  and  NB  is 
deceptive,  for  we  find  the  greatest  degree  of  agreement  where  there  is  a  succession 
of  short  accounts  which,  appearing  in  a  single  paragraph  in  the  manuscripts, 
might  well  have  been  regarded  as  one  narration  by  redactors  and  so  have  been 
preserved  in  a  group. 

32  See  the  selection  serially  published  by  F.  Nau  in  Revue  de  VOrient  chretien 
(1907-1913). 
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the  228  accounts  in  Coxe.^^  Of  those  in  Coxe,  53  have  parallels 
in  the  Syriac  manuscripts,  and  80  may  be  found  recorded  in 
Armenian.  These  represent  the  chief  parallels.  There  are, 
then,  about  35  accounts  in  Coxe,  comprising  400  manuscript 
lines,  which  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  printed  in 
Greek.34 

The  actual  extent  of  variation  which  exists  in  the  texts  of 
the*parallels  is  at  present  difficult  to  determine  because  the 
manuscripts  are  located  in  different  countries  and  no  attempt 
has  so  far  been  made  to  print  their  texts.  Some  indication 
of  the  extent  of  variation  can  be  gained  by  a  comparison  of 
the  texts  of  the  33  parallels  which  Coxe  has  with  the  selection 
which  Nau  published  from  Coislinianus  126.^^  Such  a  com- 
parison shows  that  the  variant  readings  are  many,  but  not 
significant. 

We  must  probably  account  for  the  great  variation  in  content 
of  the  different  redactions  by  assuming  that  the  transmission 
of  apophthegmatic  collections  was  in  constant  flux.  New 
pieces  were  constantly  entering  into  them  and  no  one  collec- 
tion was  ever  made  which  could  be  called  complete.  Either 
there  were  many  collections  of  apophthegmata  which  were 
never  completely  assembled  by  any  one  redactor,  or  the  urge 
on  the  part  of  some  few  fathers,  perhaps  even  after  the 
Chalcedonic  Council  (451)  when  most  of  the  eremites  of  Egypt 
were  dispersed,  to  utter  words  of  wisdom  and  to  record  them 
in  writing  continued,  and 'their  small  collections  were  too  late 
to  be  included  in  the  manuscripts  which  represent  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  ideal  of  the  solitary.    There  probably 

33  W.  Bousset  (see  note  17),  in  tabulating  (tab.  ii)  parallels  existing  among 
the  various  authorities,  has  overlooked  many  accounts  in  the  Synagoge  of  Paulus 
Euergetinus. 

34  Of  these  I  have  been  unable  to  find  allusion  in  any  manuscript  to  three 
accounts,  comprising  twenty  manuscript  lines  in  Coxe,  Whether  these  three 
apophthegmata  are  really  peculiar  to  our  manuscript  can  not  be  established 
until  a  more  precise  study  is  made  of  all  manuscript  authorities.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  they  appear  also  in  the  unpublished  Moscow  manuscript  referred 
to  in  note  18. 

36  N  is  in  general  scope  like  B. 
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never  was  an  undisputed  canon  of  apophthegmata  and,  per- 
haps, no  determined  attempt  to  produce  one. 

The  primary  need  in  the  study  of  apophthegmatic  Uterature 
is  a  careful  collation  of  the  readings  in  all  the  manuscript 
authorities.  Up  to  now  no  such  work  has  been  undertaken. 
Nau  has  published  a  selection  from  one  manuscript  only  with- 
out considering  the  readings  of  other  authorities.  Many 
manuscripts,  indeed,  are  merely  known  to  contain  apophtheg- 
mata and  no  complete  description  of  them  is  anywhere  avail- 
able. Perhaps  others,  like  our  Philadelphia  manuscript,  have 
made  no  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  apophthegmata 
because  they  have  been  kept  from  the  consideration  of  scholars 
by  reason  of  their  obscurity  and  imperfect  identification. 
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XXI.— The  Role  of  Eight  Batavian  Cohorts  in  the  Events 
of  68-69  A.D. 

M.  St.  a.  WOODSIDE 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE,  TORONTO 

These  notes  are  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  apparently  quixotic 
actions  of  the  auxilia  of  legion  xiv  Gemina  from  the  recall  of  the  legion  to 
deal  with  Vindex's  revolt  to  the  participation  of  the  cohorts  in  the  rebellion 
of  Civilis.  A  discussion  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  account  of  Tacitus 
yields  the  conclusion  that  the  conduct  of  the  cohorts  was  consistent  and 
can  be  explained  by  their  hostility  to  Nero,  and  to  Otho  and  Vitellius,  who 
posed  as  his  successors,  and  by  their  friendliness  toward  Nero's  enemies 
Vindex,  Galba,  and  Civilis. 

Although  a  prominent  part  in  the  events  of  the  troubled 
years  68-70  a.d.  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  eight  Batavian 
cohorts,  Tacitus,  while  indicating  that  their  adherence  or 
hostility  to  a  party  was  a  matter  of  great  moment,^  has  given 
an  incomplete  account  of  their  movements,  and  fails  to  pro- 
vide explicit  answers  to  certain  questions  which  may  be  asked. 
The  lack  of  any  detailed  narrative  of  this  period  except  that 
of  Tacitus,  and  the  absence  of  epigraphical  evidence,  com- 
plicates the  problem  by  reducing  it  to  an  examination  of  the 
information  given  by  Tacitus  himself. 

The  eight  cohorts,  as  auxilia  of  legion  xiv  Gemina,  had 
been  summoned  in  66  or  67  a.d.  from  Britain  for  Nero's 
projected  campaign  against  the  Albani.^  Sometime  after  the 
revolt  of  Vindex  they  first  prevented  the  legion  from  going 
to  Nero's  aid,^  and  then,  leaving  the  legion,  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Germany,  for  at  the  time  of  Vitellius's  uprising 
they  were  "in  civitate  Lingonum."  ^  The  place  of  their  de- 
parture from  the  legion  is  not  given,  and  the  only  cause  men- 
tioned for  their  action  is  "discordia  temporum."  ^    It  is  usually 

1  Tac.  Hist.  1.59.  , 
2/6.  1.6. 
^  lb.  2.27. 
*  lb.  1.59. 

6  Id. 
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held  that  legion  and  cohorts  had  reached  Dalmatia  when  the 
order  for  the  legion's  recall,  prompted  by  the  news  of  Vindex's 
rebellion,  was  issued  by  Nero,  and  that  the  Batavians  after 
preventing  the  legion  from  reaching  Rome  before  Nero's  death, 
started  for  Britain.^  It  is  also  supposed,  because  legion  xiv 
Gemina  came  from  Dalmatia  to  help  Otho,^  that  Galba  had 
sent  it  back  to  Dalmatia.  If  this  account  is  accepted,  it  is 
difhcult  to  understand  Galba's  reason  for  sending  the  legion 
back  to  Dalmatia.  The  disposition  of  other  troops  by  Galba 
is  reasonable.  The  retention  of  legion  i  Adiutrix  in  Rome  is 
explained  by  the  danger  attending  the  early  days  of  a  new 
ruler;  the  despatch  of  legion  vii  Gemina  to  Pannonia,  and  of 
legion  X  Gemina  from  Pannonia  to  Spain  ^  caused  no  weaken- 
ing of  the  Pannonian  garrison,  and  strengthened  the  garrison 
in  Spain,  where  there  had  been  some  opposition  to  Galba 
and  where  certain  measures  taken  by  him  might  have  been 
expected  to  make  him  unpopular,^  by  troops  of  longer  expe- 
rience and  no  local  ties.  Although  it  was  advantageous  to 
remove  legion  xiv  Gemina  from  Rome,^^  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  at  all  for  the  selection  of  Dalmatia  as  its  destination. 
A  clue  to  this  problem  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  Tacitus  no- 
where refers  to  the  presence  of  the  legion  xiv  Gemina  in 
Rome  but  merely  mentions  numeri  {Hist.  1.6)  and  electos 
{Hist.  1.31)  or,  in  other  words,  detachments.  Nero  did  not 
regard  the  revolt  of  Vindex,  to  suppress  which  he  had  recalled 
the  troops, 1^  as  serious. Hence  it  would  be  reasonable  for 
him  to  summon  only  a  detachment  from  legion  xiv  Gemina, 
leaving  the  remainder  where  it  was,  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
Albanian  campaign  when  the  time  was  ripe.  If  this  is  so, 
Galba's  action  is  comprehensible  since  he  was  sending  a  detach- 

6H.  M.  D.  Parker.  The  Roman  Legions  (Oxford,  1928)  139f.;  Cichoriut?,  in 
Pauly-Wissowa  iv.250,  s.v.  "Cohors." 

7  Tac.  Hist.  2.11. 

8  Parker,  op.  cit.  (see  note  6),  140. 

9  Suet.  Galb.  10,  12, 

10  "Longa  illis  erga  Neronem  fides,"  Tac.  Hist.  2.11. 
"  Ih.  1.6. 

12  Suet.  Ner.  40. 
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ment  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  the  legion.  The  boast  of  the 
Batavians  ''ablatam  Neroni  Italiani"  means  that  by  the 
rioting  to  which  they  were  prone,  aided  by  the  lack  of  unity 
which  existed  in  the  legion/^  they  prevented  the  detachment 
from  reaching  Rome  in  time  to  be  of  service  to  Nero. 

The  reason  for  such  action  on  their  part  must  be  either  that 
they  declared  for  Galba  or  that  they  favoured  the  rebellion 
of  Vindex,  and  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Nero  learned  of  Vindex's  uprising  about  March  19; 
orders  must  have  been  sent  to  legion  xiv  Gemina  before  the 
news  of  Galba's  acclamation  on  April  3  could  reach  Dalmatia, 
and  the  Batavians  must  have  begun  their  tactics  of  obstruc- 
tion before  they  knew  of  Galba's  pronunciamento.  Further- 
more, since  the  Batavians  are  next  found  ''in  civitate  Lin- 
gonum,"  it  would  appear  that  they  had  neither  gone  to  meet 
Galba  nor  awaited  his  orders.  Tacitus  says  of  them  {Hist. 
2.27)  "Britanniam  peterent."  They  were  assuredly  moving 
in  the  general  direction  of  Britain,  but  their  lack  of  any 
motive  for  a  voluntary  return  to  Britain,  and  their  subsequent 
zealous  participation  in  civil  war  and  rebellion  would  indicate 
that  they  were  on  their  way  to  join  Vindex.  Although  the 
exact  date  of  the  death  of  Vindex  is  nowhere  given,  it  seems 
to  have  been  late  enough  to  substantiate  rather  than  to  upset 
this  view.  According  to  the  order  of  events  in  Suetonius 
(Galb.  11),  Galba  had  enrolled  a  legion  in  Spain  before  the 
report  of  Vindex's  death  arrived.  The  dies  natalis  of  legion 
VII  Galbiana  is  June  10.^^  Suetonius  also  states  that  the 
report  of  Nero's  death,  which  was  brought  to  Spain  in  seven 
days  by  Icelus,  that  is,  by  June  16,^^  followed  close  on  that  of 

13  Tac.  Hist.  2.27. 
2.66. 

15  So  Cichorius  op.  cit.  (see  note  6),  250. 
i«  Suet.  Ner.  40,  34. 

17  L.  Holzapfel,  "Romische  Kaiserdaten,"  KUo  xii  (1912),  491. 

18  Dessau,  I.L.S.  9125. 

19  Galh.  11. 

20  Plut.  Galh.  7,  Suet.  Galh.  22.  Nero  died  on  June  9;  of.  Holzapfel,  op.  cit, 
(see  note  17),  489. 
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Vindex's  death.  In  other  words  the  death  of  Vindex  was 
reported  in  Spain  sometime  between  June  10  and  June  16. 
Therefore  the  Batavian  cohorts  in  Dalmatia  would  have  been 
able  to  retard  the  departure  of  a  detachment  from  their  legion 
long  enough  to  postpone  its  arrival  in  Rome  until  after  Nero's 
death,  and  to  cover  part  of  the  journey  to  Gaul  before  hearing 
of  Vindex's  death.  If  they  went  straight  to  the  Lingones 
they  must  have  remained  there  for  some  time  before  Vitellius's 
rebellion  on  January  2,  69.^^  Their  reason  for  remaining  in 
that  particular  district  may  have  been  the  hostility  which  the 
Lingones  and  some  others  had  shown  to  Vindex  and  hence  to 
Galba.22  Disappointed  in  their  hope  of  joining  Vindex,  they 
would  naturally  support  the  man  who  had  inherited  Vindex's 
work,  and  having  no  orders,  would  improve  the  situation  by 
remaining  as  a  guard  among  his  enemies. 

The  Batavians  remained  among  the  Lingones  until  Fabius 
Valens  added  them  to  his  force.  Meanwhile  Vitellius  was 
conducting  himself  in  a  very  circumspect  way  because  the 
Batavian  cohorts  would  be  an  important  addition  to  his  force, 
their  temper  was  doubtful,  and  their  favor  for  Vindex  and 
Galba,  whose  death  had  not  yet  been  reported,^^  was  well- 
known,  lulius  Civilis  was  preserved  from  punishment,  as 
Tacitus  states  {Hist.  1.59),  to  avoid  offence  to  the  Batavians. 
The  coinage  of  Vitellius  at  Lugdunum  and  Tarraco  at  first 
bears  the  title  IMP.  GERMAN,  (and  not  GERMAN.  IMP.) 
suggesting  "emperor  made  by  the  German  armies."  His 
motive  seems  to  have  been  to  conciliate  the  Batavians,  and 
undoubtedly  others,  by  appealing  to  any  national  fervor 
they  might  possess.  Valens  was  able  to  include  them  in  his 
army.^^  Since  Valens  received  word  of  Galba 's  death  in  civitas 
Leucorum,^^  the  Batavian  cohorts  must  have  received  the  news 

21  L.  Holzapfel,  "Romische  Kaiserdaten,"  Klio  xiii  (1913),  297. 

22  Tac.  Hist.  1.51,  53,  57,  64;  4.69. 

23  lb.  1.64. 

2^  H.  Mattingly  and  E.  A.  Sydenham,  Roman  Imperial  Coinage  (London,  1923) 
i.221f. 

25  Tac.  Hist.  2.27. 
26/^,  1.64. 
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at  least  as  soon  as  Valens  reached  their  encampment,  and 
hence  were  free  from  allegiance  to  Galba. 

The  Batavians  were  at  the  root  of  a  riot  which  broke  out 
immediately. 2^  It  appears  that  their  naturally  boastful  and 
tumultuous  character  was  the  cause,  but  the  Lingones  them- 
selves may  possibly  have  been  at  least  partly  responsible. 
Although  the  Lingones  are  said  to  be  loyal  to  Vitellius,  some- 
time during  his  reign  Otho,  according  to  the  manuscript 
reading  of  Tacitus,  conferred  citizenship  on  them.^^  Corrup- 
tion in  the  text  has  been  suggested  to  explain  this  embarrassing 
statement.  But  in  the  absence  of  all  explicit  information, 
textual  emendation  is  a  rather  harsh  expedient,  and  the  present 
writer  ventures  to  remark  that  until  further  evidence  is  forth- 
coming, the  manuscript  reading  should  be  retained.  If  the 
reading  is  correct,  Otho's  action  indicates  the  existence  of 
some  relationship  or  other  between  the  Lingones  and  himself. 
The  Batavians,  now  completely  with  Vitellius,  and  aware  that 
Otho  had  overthrown  Galba,  may  have  divulged  knowledge 
of  Otho's  relations  with  the  Lingones  gained  during  their 
sojourn  there,  and  expressed  their  disapproval  in  a  practical 
way.  Ties  between  Otho  and  the  Lingones  would  help  to 
explain  the  later  defection  of  the  Lingones  from  Vitellius, 
Otho's  enemy,  and  their  adherence  to  lulius  Sabinus  and 
lulius  Civilis.^^  That  the  Batavians  were  not  passionately 
interested  in  the  riot  is  clear  from  the  ease  with  which  Valens 
suppressed  it. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  some  of  the  eight  Batavian 
cohorts  were  in  Caecina's  army.^^  There  were  undoubtedly 
cohortes  Germanorum  and  Batavians  in  Caecina's  force,  but 
these  Batavians  were  not  cohorts  formerly  attached  to  legio 
XIV  Gemina.  Had  some  of  the  eight  cohorts  been  drafted  to 
Caecina,  there  would  be  little  point  in  the  complaint  of  the 

27  Ibid, 
lb.  1.78. 

29  Dio  a  66.3;  Ps.-Front.  Strat.  4.3.14. 

30  Cichorius,  op.  cit.  (see  note  6),  250. 

31  The  evidence  is  Tac.  Hist.  2.17,  22. 
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legionaries  when  a  part  of  the  Batavians  with  Valens  were 
detailed  to  deal  with  the  inroads  of  Otho's  marines  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  A  definite  impression  is  given  that  the  army 
was  about  to  lose  a  contingent  of  considerable  size.  If  only- 
some  of  the  original  eight  cohorts  were  with  Valens,  and  only 
some  of  these  were  to  be  sent  away,  the  loss  to  the  army 
becomes  comparatively  small  and  the  grievance  of  the  legion- 
aries loses  most  of  its  force. 

After  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  Vitellius  sent  legion  xiv 
Gemina,  whose  hostility  to  him  had  not  been  materially 
lessened  by  his  victory,  back  to  Britain,  and  with  them  the 
Batavian  cohorts  ''ob  veterem  adversus  quartadecimanos  dis- 
cordiam."  His  intention  was  clearly  to  prevent  the  legion 
from  behaving  rashly  en  route,  but  he  was  asking  for  trouble. 
A  serious  riot  broke  out  at  Augusta  Taurinorum.  The  legion 
was  sent  on  by  itself;  Vitellius  added  the  Batavians  to  his 
own  army  "ut  fidos." 

A  tumult  occurred  in  the  army  of  Vitellius  at  Ticinum.^^ 
The  cause  was  a  duel  between  a  Gaul  and  a  legionary,  but  the 
trouble  developed  beyond  these  modest  beginnings.  Although 
Tacitus  does  not  mention  the  Batavians  as  participating  in 
the  riot,  the  rumour  that  the  disturbance  was  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  recall  of  legion  xiv  Gemina,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
Batavian  cohorts  from  Vitellius's  force  immediately  after- 
wards would  suggest  that  the  Batavians  were  engaged  in  their 
old  pursuits.  The  problem  is  why  the  Batavians,  whom 
Vitellius  regarded  *'ut  fidos"  should  be  sent  back  to  Germany 
''ne  quid  truculentius  auderent,"  that  is  to  say,  why  their 
loyalty  underwent  a  change.  An  explanation  may  be  found 
in  the  following.  At  the  beginning  of  his  rebellion  Vitellius, 
as  has  been  argued  above,  was  careful  not  to  give  unnecessary 
offence  to  any  powerful  body.  Although  his  actions  in  de- 
stroying the  lihelli  of  people  claiming  rewards  from  Otho  for 

lb.  2.2%. 

lb.  2.66. 
34  lb.  2.68. 
36  lb.  2.69. 
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assistance  in  the  murder  of  Galba,  and  in  executing  the  peti- 
tioners may,  as  Tacitus  says,  have  been  prompted  by  policy, 
they  may  also  have  been  motivated  by  a  desire  to  pose  as 
Galba's  avenger. Whether  or  not  the  latter  is  the  case, 
the  people  in  Rome,  and  probably  elsewhere,  did  look  on 
Vitellius  as  Galba's  avenger. Immediately  after  he  relates 
that  the  Batavian  cohorts  had  been  sent  to  Germany  Tacitus 
describes  how  Vitellius  showed  his  true  colors.  He  honored 
Nero's  memory,  postponed  the  consulship  of  Valerius  Marinus 
who  had  been  destined  to  that  office  by  Galba,  and  snubbed 
Pedanius  Costa,  an  erstwhile  enemy  of  Nero;  later  he  publicly 
honored  Nero's  memory  in  the  Campus  Martins. In  the 
confidence  of  success  Vitellius  ceased  to  be  diplomatic  and 
came  forward  as  a  follower  of  Nero.  The  hostility  of  the 
Batavian  cohorts  to  Nero  and  their  favor  for  Galba  is  mani- 
fest from  their  exploits  in  Dalmatia  and  elsewhere.  Conse- 
quently Vitellius  could  no  longer  keep  them  with  him  "ut 
fidos"  and  sent  them  north  to  Germany.  Here  they  joined 
the  rebellion  of  Civilis,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  his  enmity  to 
Nero  and  Vitellius,  his  good  relations  with  Galba,^^  and  the 
national  flavor  of  his  revolt. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  the  Batavian  cohorts 
were  consistent  in  their  actions  throughout  the  civil  war. 
They  were  hostile  to  Nero,  and  hence  favourable  to  the 
rebellions  of  Vindex  and  Galba,  and  although  at  first  they  cast 
in  their  lot  with  Vitellius 'as  Otho's  opponent,  their  attitude 
changed  when  he  showed  himself  sympathetic  to  Nero's  mem- 
ory. For  this  reason  it  is  easy  to  understand  their  constant 
quarrelling  with  legion  xiv  Gemina.  The  legion  had  been 
honoured  by  Nero  for  its  services  in  Britain,  and  was  faithful 
to  Nero  and  his  successor,  Otho.^*^  The  origin  of  the  cohorts' 
hatred  of  Nero  can  only  be  guessed. 

1.44;  Suet.  Vit.  10;  Plut.  Galb.  27. 

37  Tac.  Hist.  2.55. 

38  lb.  2.71,  95. 

39  Ih.  4.13. 
^"76.2.11. 
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XXII. — The  Opportunities  for  Dramatic  Performances  in  the 
Time  of  Plautus  and  Terence 

LILY  ROSS  TAYLOR 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

This  article  is  summarized  in  the  first  paragraph. 

Dramatic  performances  at  Rome  were,  as  far  as  we  know, 
given  only  at  ludi.  The  Roman  festivals  of  which  ludi  scaenici 
formed  a  part  were  of  several  different  kinds — the  regular  ludi 
celebrated  every  year  by  the  curule  and  plebeian  aediles  and 
by  the  urban  praetor,  the  special  games  to  Juppiter  Optimus 
Maximus  vowed  either  by  the  magistrate  for  the  state  or  by 
a  general  in  the  event  of  his  own  victory,  special  ludi  following 
the  dedication  of  a  temple,  and  ludi  funebres .  For  our  picture 
of  the  Roman  theatre  in  the  time  of  Plautus  and  Terence  and 
for  the  development  of  the  playwright's  and  actor's  profession 
it  is  important  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  number  of  days 
which  these  ludi  provided  for  the  presentation  of  the  drama. 
For  such  an  estimate  there  is  in  Livy  a  considerable  amount 
of  material  on  regular  and  special  ludi  and  repetitions  of  ludi 
through  instaurationes .  In  the  Augustan  calendars  there  is 
moreover  full  evidence  for  the  duration  of  ludi  scaenici  at  the 
regular  festivals.  These  festivals  had  by  the  time  of  Augustus 
increased  greatly  in  length,  but,  since  they  were  celebrated 
with  fixed  religious  ritual,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  had  changed 
in  the  essential  features  of  their  structure.  The  standard 
treatment  of  ludi  scaenici  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
drama  is  still  that  of  Ritschl,  published  in  the  Parerga  zu 
Plautus  und  Terenz  in  1845.  In  his  somewhat  polemical  dis- 
cussion Ritschl  made  full  use  of  the  evidence  in  Livy,  but, 
since  he  wrote  before  Mommsen  made  his  epoch-making 
studies  of  the  Roman  calendar,  he  did  not  have  at  his  disposal 
complete  information  on  the  later  festivals.^    In  this  paper 

1  See  F.  Ritschl,  Parerga  zu  Plautus  und  Terenz  (Leipzig,  1845)  I,  249-300  and, 
on  instaurationes,  306-319.    On  the  imperial  ludi  see  Mommsen,  C.I.L.  i,  Part  1 
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I  have  collected  the  material  on  ludi  from  Livy  and  from  other 
sources  and,  with  the  use  of  the  later  festivals,  have  attempted 
to  estimate  the  time  available  for  the  presentation  of  theatrical 
performances.  The  period  covered  extends  from  216,  a  time 
when  Naevius  was  in  his  glory,  through  the  dramatic  activity 
of  Plautus,  Ennius,  and  Caecilius  Statius  to  the  death  of 
Terence  in  159.  The  material,  always  fragmentary,  is  espe- 
cially scanty  for  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  for  Livy's 
account,  which  ends  with  167,  has  few  references  to  ludi  after 
174. 

The  Regular  Ludi. 

The  games  celebrated  every  year  at  Rome  consisted  of  a 
combination  of  ludi  circenses  and  ludi  scaenici,  the  former 
being  more  ancient  and  more  important,  also  more  expensive, 
and,  certainly  in  the  empire,  briefer  in  duration.  In  the 
Augustan  calendars  the  two  festivals  of  Juppiter,  the  Ludi 
Romani  and  the  Ludi  Plebeii  in  September  and  November, 
consisted  of  several  days  of  ludi  scaenici  before  the  epulum 
lovis  on  the  Ides  of  each  month,  and  several  days  of  circenses 
following  the  equorum  prohatio  on  the  day  after  the  Ides. 
The  Ludi  Apollinares,  Ceriales,  Megalenses  and  Florales  each 
had  a  number  of  days  of  ludi  scaenici  combined  with  one  day 
of  circenses.  In  each  of  these  games  the  circenses  came  on  the 
last  day,  which  was  usually  the  principal  day,  of  the  festival.^ 

ed.  2,  pp.  208-339;  L.  Friedlander  in  J.  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung 
(Leipzig,  1885)  iii^,  482-504;  G.  Wissowa,  Religion  und  KuUus  der  Romer^ 
(Munich,  1912)  449-467.  The  most  recent  treatment  of  the  subject,  that  of 
Habel,  P.-W.  Suppl.  v,  i.v.  ludi  publici,  is  nothing  more  than  a  summary  of 
earher  discussions.  The  only  repubHcan  calendar  preserved,  that  of  Antium, 
contains  some  evidence  for  the  duration  of  scenic  games  in  the  Ludi  Romani,  but 
no  evidence  for  the  other  ludi.  See  Mancini,  Not.  d.  Sc.  1921,  73-140;  Wissowa, 
Hermes  lviii  (1923),  378-392,  For  a  summary  of  information  on  the  calendars 
which  has  recently  come  to  light  see  O.  Lenze,  Bursians  Jahresbericht  227 
(1930)  97-134. 

2  The  schedule  of  these  ludi  in  the  Augustan  calendars  is  as  follows:  Romani, 
Sept.  4-19  {ludi  scaenici  4-12);  Plebeii,  Nov.  4-17  (,l.s.  4-12);  Megalenses,  April 
4-10  (Ls.  4-9);  Ceriales,  April  12-19  {l.s.  12-18);  Florales,  April  28-May  3 
U.S.  April  28-May  2);  Apollinares,  July  6-13  {l.s.  6-12). 
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In  all  these  games  except  the  Ceriales  ludi  scaenici  are  known 
to  have  existed  in  the  second  century,  and  we  may  safely 
assume  that  they  were  also  a  feature  of  the  Ceriales. ^  It  is 
probable  that  the  scenic  games  of  the  second  century  were  in 
the  majority  of  the  festivals  longer  in  duration  than  the  circus 
games.  An  indication  of  such  a  structure  is  provided  by  the 
fact  that  the  Ludi  Apollinares  of  190  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  two  or  more  days  in  the  theatre  and  one  in  the  circus  and 
that  special  dedicatory  games  of  179  and  173  consisted  of 
two,  three,  and  four  days  in  the  theatre  and  one  day  in  the 
circus.  It  seems  justifiable  to  conclude  that  all  the  regular 
festivals  of  the  second  century  provided  at  least  two  days  in 
the  theatre.  The  time  allotted  to  ludi  scaenici  increased  by 
the  gradual  addition  of  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  festivals 
until  in  these  six  festivals  it  amounted  in  the  early  empire 
to  forty-three  days  a  year.  There  were  then  nine  days  each 
of  ludi  scaenici  at  the  Ludi  Romani  and  the  Ludi  Plebeii, 
seven  each  at  the  Apollinares  and  the  Ceriales,  six  at  the 
Megalenses,  and  five  at  the  Florales. 

The  Ludi  Romani,  games  to  Juppiter  Optimus  Maximus 
under  the  direction  of  the  curule  aedile,  probably  developed 
from  the  special  votive  games  to  Juppiter  which  still  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated  in  the  period  of  the  Second  Punic  war 
and  later.^  The  close  correspondence  between  the  regular 
and  the  votive  games  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Livy  (34.44.6) 
once  refers  to  the  votive  games  as  ludi  Romani  votivi,  and 
frequently  calls  them  ludi  magni,  a  common  name  for  the 

3  Ritschl,  op.  cit.  287  note,  bases  his  doubts  on  the  existence  of  ludi  scaenici 
at  the  Ceriales  in  this  period  entirely  on  an  argumentum  ex  silentio.  The  only 
evidence  for  ludi  scaenici  at  the  Plebeii  before  the  empire  is  provided  by  the 
chance  preservation  of  the  Didascalia  of  the  Stichus.  As  Ritschl  pointed  out 
{pp.  cit.  286  f.)  the  Excerpta  de  Comoedia  viii  2  (Donatus,  p.  28  Wessner),  which 
lists  as  games  including  ludi  scaenici  Megalenses,  funebres,  Plebeii,  Apollinares, 
does  not  supply  complete  evidence. 

^  Mommsen,  "Die  ludi  magni  und  Romani,"  Romische  Forsch.  (Berlin, 
1864-79)  II,  42-57.  For  another  view  of  the  relation  of  annual  and  votive  games 
see  A.  Piganiol,  Recherches  sur  les  jeux  romains  (Strasbourg,  Librairie  Istra, 
1923),  75-91. 
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Roman  games.  The  games  to  Juppiter  at  first  consisted 
entirely  of  ludi  circenses.  According  to  the  tradition  they 
gradually  grew  in  length  from  one  to  four  days,  the  fourth 
day  being  added  in  367  at  the  time  when  the  curule  aedileship 
was  instituted.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  or  shortly  after- 
wards that  the  Ludi  Romani  became  a  stated  festival  under 
the  direction  of  the  new  magistrates.  After  the  introduction 
of  ludi  scaenici  in  364  ^  the  games  were  probably  lengthened 
further,  for  the  two  types  of  celebration  were  always  kept 
separate.  It  was  at  the  Ludi  Romani  in  240  that  a  play 
(or  two  plays)  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Livius  Andronicus 
was  presented.^  We  have  no  information  about  the  duration 
of  the  scenic  games  at  the  Romani  until  the  year  214,  when 
for  the  first  time  dramatic  performances  of  four  days'  duration 
were  offered.  Ludos  scenicos  per  quadriduum  eo  anno  primum 
factos  ab  curulibus  aedilibus  memoriae  proditur,  Livy  says 
(24.43.7).  This  seems  to  have  been  a  permanent  lengthening, 
and  not  an  instauratio,  the  evidence  for  which  I  shall  consider 
later.  From  that  time  the  festival  probably  lasted  ten  days, 
with  four  days  in  the  circus,  four  in  the  theatre,  and  two  days 
for  the  epulum  lovis  and  the  equorum  ^rohatio.  There  was 
probably  no  permanent  increase  in  the^cenic  games  of  the 
Ludi  Romani  until  after  174,^  for  the  special  games  to  Juppiter 
between  191  and  174  regularly  lasted  ten  days  and  probably 
corresponded  in  length  at  this  period,  as  they  did  later,  with 
the  Ludi  Romani.^  By  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.C. 
the  scenic  games  of  the  Romani  had  increased  to  five  or 

-  6  The  fragmentary  passage  dealing  with  the  introduction  of  ludi  scaenici, 
Festus  p.  436  L.  speaks  of  a]ediles.  The  accepted  restoration  curules  which 
would  associate  the  institution  with  the  Ludi  Romani  goes  back  to  Ursinus  and 
Scaliger.    On  the  passage  see  Mommsen,  Romisches  Staatsrecht  (Leipzig,  1887) 

482,  note  2. 

-  8  Cicero  Brutus  72;  Cassiodorus  Chron.  p.  128  M,  ludis  Romanis  primum 
tragoedia  et  comoedia  a  L.  Livio  ad  scaenam  data. 

^  Livy  39.7.8  discussed  below  probably  refers  to  an  instauratio. 

8  Pompey's  games  of  70  b.c.  lasted  fifteen  days,  the  length  of  the  Ludi  Romani 
at  the  period.  See  Cicero  Verr.  Act.  i,  31.  On  the  expenses  of  these  games  see 
note  10  below. 
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perhaps  six  days;  by  the  year  70  B.C.  they  had  probably 
reached  the  duration  of  nine  days  allowed  in  the  early  imperial 
calendars.^ 

The  Ludi  Plebeii  under  the  plebeian  aediles  are  usually 
believed  to  have  been  instituted  in  220  when  the  Circus 
Flaminius  was  built,  but  they  may  have  been  older  than  that 
date.  They  were  certainly  a  regular  festival  in  216  when  Livy 
(23.30.17)  first  mentions  them.  Our  only  information  about 
scenic  games  at  this  festival  in  the  period  under  consideration 
comes  from  the  Didascalia  of  the  Stichus  of  Plautus,  which 
was  presented  at  the  Ludi  Plebeii  of  200  B.C.  The  scenic 
games  of  the  Plebeii  may  at  this  time,  as  in  the  early  empire, 
have  equaled  the  scenic  games  of  the  Romani  in  duration. 
They  were  probably  longer  than  the  scenic  games  of  a  new 
festival,  the  Ludi  Apollinares  which  in  190  lasted  at  least  two 
days,  and  perhaps  more.^"  It  seems  safe  to  assume  three  days 
for  their  duration  in  the  early  second  century. 

We  come  now  to  four  festivals  all  of  which  were  probably 
instituted  after  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  war  when 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  drama  demanded  added  time 

9  The  republican  calendar  of  Antium  has  the  notation  M  for  magni  on  the  8th, 
9th  and  10th  of  September.  The  notation  for  the  7th,  as  also  for  the  11th  and 
12th,  is  lost.  Enough  is  preserved  of  the  notes  on  the  5th  and  6th  to  indicate 
that  the  M  did  not  occur  there.  Incidentally  these  notations  provide  a 
terminus  ante  quern  for  the  calendar  which  Mancini  dated  in  the  first  half  of  the 
first  century  B.C.  By  70  B.C.  the  Ludi  Romani  already  occupied  fifteen  days, 
including  probably  nine  days  in  the  theatre  (Cic.  Verr.  Act.  i,  31),  and  the  calen- 
dar is  therefore  earlier  than  that  date. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  games  in  the  empire  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  51  a.d.  the  state  allowances  for  the  Ludi  Romani,  Plebeii,  and  Apollinares 
were  respectively  760,000,  600,000,  and  380,000  sesterces.  See  the  imperial 
Fasti  of  Antium,  C.I.L.  I,  Part  1,  ed.  2,  pp.  248-9.  The  cost  of  the  Ludi  Ro- 
mani, identical,  it  would  seem,  with  that  of  votive  games,  was  200,000  sesterces 
before  the  "Punic  war."  Cf.  Dion.  Hal.  7.71  and  Pseudo-Ascon.  p.  142  Or. 
For  the  ludi  votivi  in  217  the  allowance  had  been  raised  to  3>Z3,33Z\  (Livy  22.10, 
cf.  Plut.  Fah.  4),  and  Mommsen  assumes  a  similar  increase  for  the  Ludi  Romani. 
See  Romische  Forsch.  ii,  54  ff.  and  Geschichte  des  rom.  Miinzwesens  (Berlin,  1860) 
302.  Cf.  Piganiol,  op.  cit.  12  ff.  The  allowance  for  the  Ludi  Apollinares  in 
212  was  12,000  asses  (Livy  25.12.12);  for  the  two  sets  of  dedicatory  games  in 
179,  when  the  value  of  the  as  was  undoubtedly  less,  the  allowance  was  20,000 
asses. 
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for  ludi  scaenici.  The  Ceriales,  under  the  direction  of  the 
plebeian  aediles,  are  recorded  in  this  period  only  in  Livy 
30.39.8  under  the  year  201,  at  which  time  they  were  already 
established  as  a  regular  festival. There  were  probably  at 
least  two  days  in  the  theatre,  but  we  have  no  means  of  tracing 
the  growth  of  the  festival  to  the  seven  days  in  the  theatre 
provided  in  the  empire. 

The  Ludi  Apollinares  under  the  direction  of  the  praetor 
urbanus  were  first  celebrated  as  votive  games  in  212.  From 
the  beginning  ludi  scaenici  seem  to  have  been  a  feature  of  the 
celebration. 1^  After  three  years  in  which  the  games  were 
celebrated  as  a  result  of  special  vows,  they  were  established 
as  regular  annual  games  in  208  with  the  thirteenth  of  July 
as  the  fixed  day.^^  This  was  the  date  of  the  ludi  cir censes 
which  ended  the  festival  in  later  times;  before  it  came  six  or, 
under  Augustus,  seven  days  of  ludi  scaenici.  Since  there  was 
probably  at  no  time  more  than  one  day  of  circus  games, 
Livy's  evidence  that  the  eleventh  of  July  was  included  in 
the  celebration  in  190  is  an  indication  that  there  were  then 
at  least  two  days  of  ludi  scaenici.  Dramatic  games  may  well 
have  occupied  more  time  and  have  increased  in  duration 
during  the  second  century.  The  importance  of  the  festival 
for  the  drama  is  attested  by  the  theatrum  et  proscaenium  ad 
Apollinis  for  which  a  contract  was  let  in  179,^^  and  by  the 
fact  that  actors  were  later  known  as  parasiti  Apollinis.^^  The 
Thyestes  of  Ennius  was  produced  at  the  Ludi  Apollinares  in 
169  (Cicero,  Brutus  78). 

The  Ludi  Megalenses  were  first  celebrated  on  April  4th,  204 
B.C.,  when  the  black  stone  from  Pessinus  which  represented 
Magna  Mater  was  received  at  Rome.  At  that  date  Livy  says 
simply:  ludi  fuere,  Megalensia  appellata  (29.14.14).  They 

'  lOaOn  their  institution  see  Munzer  in  P.-W.  s.v.  "  Memmius  "  (1). 

"  See  Festus  p.  436-8  L.  on  the  games  of  212  or  211. 
-   "Livy  25.12;  26.23.3;  27.23.5-7. 

13  Livy  37.4.4,  ludis  Apollinaribus  a.d.  quintum  Idus  Quinctiles. 

"Livy  40.51.3.  Cf.  the  scaenam  aedilibus  praetoribusque  praebendam, 
41.27.5. 

15  Festus  p.  438  L. 
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became  a  regular  annual  festival  under  the  curule  aedile  in 
194,  and  were  celebrated  with  games  which  are  described  as 
scaenici.  In  191  when  the  temple  of  Magna  Mater  was 
dedicated  on  the  tenth  of  April  special  dedicatory  games, 
described  as  scaenici  by  Valerius  Antias,  were  held,  and  Livy 
uses  the  name  Megalesia  also  for  these  ludi}^  The  Pseudolus 
of  Plautus  was  presented  at  this  time.  The  games  apparently 
lasted  more  than  one  day,  for  at  the  end  of  the  play  the 
spectators  are  invited  to  return  on  the  morrow.  The  Ludi 
Megalenses  differed  from  other  ludi  in  that  both  the  first 
and  the  last  day  were  special  festivals  of  the  goddess.  They 
thus  fell  in  a  period  which  from  191  would  seem  to  have  been 
sacred  to  Magna  Mater.  In  the  Augustan  calendars  the 
games  lasted  from  April  4th  to  10th, with  six  days  in  the 
theatre  and  one  day  in  the  circus,  and,  unlike  the  other  ludi, 
they  had  not  decreased  in  duration  even  in  the  fourth  century. 
It  seems  possible  that  the  length  of  the  Megalenses  was 
established  in  191  and  that  the  whole  interval  between  the 
two  festivals  of  Magna  Mater  was  henceforth  occupied  by 
sacrifices  and  games.  In  that  case  we  should  have  from  that 
time  perhaps  six  days  of  ludi  scaenici  at  this  new  festival,  more 
than  at  any  of  the  older  ludi  at  the  period.  It  is  consistent 
with  greater  length  of  the  Megalenses  that  we  have  more 
evidence  of  performance  of  plays  at  this  festival  than  at  any 
other.    Besides  the  Pseudolus,  perhaps  the  Trinummus  of 

16  Livy  34.54.3  (194  B.C.),  Megalesia  ludos  scaenicos  .  .  .  aediles  curules 
primi  fecerunt.  36.36.4,  dedicavit  earn  (the  temple  of  Magna  Mater)  M. 
Junius  Brutus,  ludique  ob  dedicationem  eius  facti,  quos  primes  scenicos  fuisse 
Antias  Valerius  est  auctor,  Megalesia  appellatos.  Livy's  quotation  of  Antias 
seems  to  imply  that  he  is  not  sure  of  the  tradition,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
circus  games  on  the  last  day  went  back  to  the  early  history  of  the  festival. 

1^  There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  dedication  day  of  the  temple 
of  Magna  Mater  was  April  10th  or  11th,  and  the  recent  discoveries  of  calendars 
have  not  resolved  the  doubt.  The  new  calendar  of  Antium  seems  to  favor  the 
eleventh  while  the  calendar  of  Ostia  {Not.  d.  Sc.  1921,  253)  is  clearly  in  favor  of 
the  tenth. 

18  For  the  Trinummus  see  Ritschl's  discussion  {op.  cit.  339-354)  of  the  refer- 
ence to  novi  aediles,  Trin.  990.  The  words  might  also  apply  to  the  Ludi  Ceriales 
in  April.  The  Andria,  the  Heauton,  the  Eunuchus,  and  the  first  trial  of  the 
Hecyra  took  place  at  the  Megalenses. 
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Plautus  and  certainly  four  plays  of  Terence  were  produced  at 
the  Megalenses. 

The  Ludi  Florales  were  first  celebrated  in  240  or  238  when 
the  temple  of  Flora  was  dedicated.^®  Although  special  ludi 
in  honor  of  Flora  may  have  been  held  from  time  to  time  after 
that  date,  these  games  did  not  become  a  regular  festival  until 
173.  Dramatic  performances  consisting  chiefly  of  mimes  of 
loose  character  were  a  feature  of  the  games.  Of  the  five  days 
in  the  theatre  and  the  one  day  in  the  circus  which  belonged 
to  these  games  in  the  empire,  at  least  two  in  the  theatre  and 
the  one  in  the  circus  probably  go  back  to  the  period  when  the 
games  were  inserted  in  the  calendar. 

The  schedule  of  regular  scenic  games  in  200  B.C.  thus  in- 
cluded four  days  at  the  Ludi  Romani,  an  estimate  of  at  least 
three  at  the  Ludi  Plebeii  and  at  least  two  at  the  Ludi  Ceriales 
and  Apollinares,  making  a  total  of  at  least  eleven  days  a  year. 
To  this  schedule  the  Megalenses,  instituted  in  194,  may  after 
191  have  added  as  many  as  six  days  a  year.  After  173  the 
Florales  added  at  least  two  more  days,  primarily  for  mimes. 
Before  159  all  these  festivals  except  the  Megalenses,  if  I  am 
correct  in  my  estimate  of  its  length  after  191,  may  have  been 
further  lengthened.  Some  of  the  growth  which  provided 
forty-three  days  a  year  of  ludi  scaenici  in  these  festivals  under 
Augustus  probably  belongs  to  the  great  period  of  the  drama. 
Besides  the  permanent  lengthenings  which  would  have  found 
their  way  into  the  calendar  there  were  frequent  repetitions  of 
the  Ludi  Romani  and  the  Ludi  Plebeii  through  instaurationes . 

Instaurationes  of  the  Ludi  Romani  and  the  Ludi  Plebeii. 

Instaurationes  were  caused  primarily  by  religious  reasons, 
although,  as  we  shall  see,  other  factors  such  as  the  popularity 
of  the  games  seem  to  have  influenced  the  number  of  repetitions. 
The  possibility  of  instaurationes  of  the  Megalenses  and  the 
Apollinares  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  {Har.  Resp.  23)  and  Festus 

19  Ovid  Fasti  5.292  ff.  For  the  varying  dates  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple 
see  Phny  N.H.  18.286  and  Veil.  1.14.8.  For  the  establishment  of  the  games  as  a 
standing  festival  see  Ovid  Fasti  5.327  ff.    Livy  does  not  mention  the  games. 
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(p.  438  L.)  but  all  the  actual  instances  recorded  belong  to  the 
Romani  and  the  Plebeii  and  another  festival  of  Juppiter,  the 
Feriae  Latinae  held  on  the  Alban  Mount.  Most  of  the  evi- 
dence comes  from  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  Livy  where  • 
he  records  the  instaurationes  of  the  Romani  and  Plebeii  in 
passages  dealing  with  the  activity  of  the  aediles.  These  pas- 
sages concerning  games  of  September  and  November  come 
regularly  between  the  account  of  the  election  of  new  consuls 
and  the  notice  of  the  consuls'  entrance  upon  their  office.  It 
is  possible  that  Livy  has  simply  omitted  instaurationes  which 
took  place  earlier  in  the  year.^°  The  following  table  shows 
Livy's  indications  of  the  amount  of  time  occupied  by  in- 
staurationes: 


Ludi  Romani 

Ludi  Plebeii 

216 

(23.30.16) 

per  triduum 

ter 

213 

(25.2.8-10) 

diem  unum 

biduum 

210 

(27.6.19) 

diem  unum 

209 

(27.21.9) 

diem  unum 

diem  unum 

208 

(27.36.8-9) 

semel 

biduum 

207 

(28.10.6-7) 

ter  toti 

semel  toti 

205 

(29.11.12) 

ter 

septiens 

204 

(29.38.8) 

biduum 

biduum 

203 

(30.26.11) 

diem  unum 

ter  toti 

202 

(30.39.6) 

ter  toti 

201 

(31.4.5-7) 

biduum  (ludi  scaenici) 

ter  toti 

200 

(31.50.2-3) 

diem  unum 

ter  toti 

199 

(32.7.13-15) 

ludi  plebeii 
instaurati 

198 

(32.27.8) 

quater 

197 

(33.25.1-2) 

toti  ter 

septiens 

196 

(33.42.8-11) 

ter  toti 

biduum 

189 

(38.35.6) 

ter 

quinquiens  toti 

186 

(39.7.8-10) 

diem  unum  adiciendum 

diem  unum 

179 

(40.59.6) 

Ludi  Romani  instaurati 

The  different  ways  in  which  Livy  described  the  instaurationes  i 

are  apparent  in  this  table. Sometimes  he  specifies  the  num-  j 

20  The  crowded  condition  of  the  calendar  in  which  the  Ceriales  followed  the  j 
Megalenses  with  a  very  brief  interval  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  have  ! 
immediate  instauratione'i  of  long  duration  for  the  Megalenses.  ' 

21  The  following  are  examples  of  Livy's  comments:  213  B.C.  (25.2.8-10)  ; 
Aedilicia  largitio  haec  fuit:  ludi  Romani  pro  temporis  illius  copiis  magnifice 

! 
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ber  of  days  occupied,  and  the  number  is  either  one,  two  or 
three;  again  he  indicates  the  number  of  repetitions — semel,  ter, 
quater,  and,  in  two  cases  for  the  Plebeii,  septiens.  These 
expressions  also  may  denote  the  number  of  days  repeated. 
In  only  two  instances,  the  note  on  the  Ludi  Romani  in  201 
when  ludi  scaenici  were  repeated,  and  the  account  of  the  same 
games  in  186  when  a  day  was  added  apparently  to  the  circus 
games,  is  it  clear  whether  the  additional  performances  of  the 
games  were  in  the  circus  or  the  theatre.  In  other  cases  Livy 
uses  the  word  toti  with  the  statement  of  the  number  of  times 
the  repetition  occurred.  In  these  instances  all  the  days  of  the 
celebration  would  seem  to  have  been  repeated,  once  in  the 
case  of  the  Plebeii,  a  shorter  festival  than  the  Romani,  as 
many  as  five  times.    Such  an  interpretation  is  supported  by 

facti  et  diem  unum  instaurati,  et  congii  olei  in  vicos  singulos  dati.  .  .  .  ludi 
plebei  per  biduum  instaurati  et  lovis  epulum  fuit  ludorum  causa;  209  b.c. 
(27.21.9)  Ludi  et  Romani  et  plebeii  eo  anno  in  singulos  dies  instaurati;  208  B.C. 
(27.36.8-9)  memoriae  proditum  est,  et  ludos  Romanes  semel  instauratos  ab 
aedilibus  curulibus  .  .  .  et  plebei  ludi  biduum  instaurati  a  C.  Mamilio  et  M. 
Caecilio  Metello  aedilibus  plebis;  et  tria  signa  ad  Cereris  eidem  dederunt;  et 
lovis  epulum  fuit  ludorum  causa;  201  b.c.  (31.4.5-7)  ludi  Romani  scaenici  eo 
anno  magnifice  apparateque  facti  ab  aedilibus  curulibus  .  .  .  ;  biduum  in- 
stauratum  est;  .  .  .  et  plebeii  ludi  ter  toti  instaurati  ab  aedilibus  plebi  .  .  .  et 
lovis  epulum  fuit  ludorum  causa;  200  b.c,  the  year  when  the  Siichus  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Ludi  Plebeii,  (31.50.2-3)  ludos  Romanos  magno  apparatu  fecerunt; 
diem  unum  instaurarunt  .  .  .  plebeii  ludi  .  .  .  ter  toti  instaurati;  197  b.c. 
(33.25.1-2)  Ludi  Romani  eo  anno  in  circo  scaenaque  ab  aedilibus  curulibus  ,  .  . 
et  magnificentius  quam  alias  facti  et  laetius  propter  res  bello  bene  gestas  spectati, 
totique  ter  instaurati.  Plebei  septiens  instaurati;  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio  et  C. 
Laelius  eos  ludos  fecerunt;  et  de  argento  multaticio  tria  signa  aenea,  Cererem 
Liberumque  et  Liberam,  posuerunt;  186  b.c.  (39.7.8-10)  Ludis  Romanis  eo 
anno,  .  .  .  malus  in  circo  instabilis  in  signum  Pollentiae  procidit  atque  id 
deiecit.  Ea  religione  moti  patres  et  diem  unum  adiciendum  ludorum  censuerunt, 
et  signa  duo  pro  uno  reponenda,  et  novum  auratum  faciendum.  Et  plebeii  ludi 
ab  aedilibus  ,  .  .  diem  unum  instaurati  sunt.  The  comment  on  the  Ludi 
Romani  in  the  last  case  sounds  like  a  permanent  lengthening  rather  than  an 
instauratio.  But  the  added  day  must  have  been  devoted  to  the  circus  where 
the  omen  occurred,  and  there  seem  not  to  have  been  more  than  four  days  of 
circus  games  at  the  Romani  in  the  time  of  Cicero  {Phil.  2.110).  Since  the 
additional  day  did  not  find  a  permanent  place  in  the  calendar,  it  was  probably 
devoted  to  an  instauratio. 
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the  Fasti  of  the  Feriae  Latinae,  which  show  three  performances 
of  the  festival  in  the  year  449  b.c.^^ 

There  would  thus  have  been  two  extra  days  of  ludi  scaenici 
at  the  Romani  in  201,  and  twelve  in  207,  202,  197,  and  196.23 
At  the  Plebeii,  if  we  take  the  conservative  estimate  of  three 
days  as  the  regular  length  of  ludi  scaenici,  there  would  have 
been  three  additional  days  in  207,  nine  in  203,  201,  and  200, 
and  fifteen  in  189.  This  makes  a  total  of  95  days  of  in- 
staurationes  of  ludi  scaenici  between  207  and  189,  or  an  average 
of  five  days  a  year  without  taking  account  of  the  instaurationes 
which  may  have  been  either  in  the  circus  or  in  the  theatre. ^'^ 
It  is  probably  safe  to  estimate  that  there  were  on  an  average 
at  least  seven  extra  days  of  theatrical  performances  at  the 
Romani  and  Plebeii. 

The  reason  for  an  instauratio  which  affected  ludi  scaenici  is 
given  by  Livy  only  in  the  last  case  which  he  mentions,  that 
under  the  year  179  when  the  Ludi  Romani  were  repeated 
because  of  prodigia}^  But  any  disturbance  in  the  ritual  of 
the  games  could  cause  an  instauratio.  Si  ludius  constitit  aut 
tibicen  repente  conticuit  aut  puer  ille  patrimus  et  matrimus 
si  tensam  non  tenuit  si  lorum  amisit  aut  si  aedilis  verbo  aut 
simpuvio  aberravit  ludi  sunt  non  rite  facti  .  .  .  et  mentes 
deorum  immortalium  ludorum  instauratione  placantur  (Cicero, 
Har.  Resp.  23).  Thus  an  intermission  of  the  spectacle,  such 
as  Clodius'  bands  of  slaves  had  caused  at  the  Megalenses  in 
56,  might  provide  a  reason  for  an  instauratio.  There  is  a 
story  of  a  mimus  who  at  the  Ludi  Apollinares  forestalled  the 

22  See  Mommsen,  Rom.  Forsch.  ii,  105  ff.;  C.I.L.  i,  pt.  1,  ed.  2  p.  56. 

23  It  is  noteworthy  that  only  uneven  numbers  are  used  with  toti,  and  that  in 
general  uneven  numbers  predominate  in  all  the  records  of  instaurationes.  There 
may  have  been  some  reason  based  on  religion. 

24  If  we  limit  the  estimate  to  the  twelve  years  from  207  to  196  there  would 
have  been  a  total  of  80  scenic  days,  an  average  of  almost  seven  a  year. 

25  Livy  40.59.6-8.  Ludi  Romani  instaurati  ab  aedilibus  curulibus  .  .  . 
propter  prodigia,  quae  evenerant.  Terra  movit;  in  fanis  publicis,  ubi  lectister- 
nium  erat,  deorum  capita,  quae  in  lectis  erant,  averterunt  se,  lanxque  cum 
integumentis,  quae  lovi  apposita  fuit,  decidit  de  mensa.  Oleas  quoque  prae- 
gustasse  mures  in  prodigium  versum  est.  Ad  ea  expianda  nihil  ultra,  quam  ut 
ludi  instaurarentur,  actum  est. 
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necessity  of  an  instauratio  by  continuing  his  dance  when  the 
spectators  were  called  away  to  arms.  The  exclamation  of  the 
people  when  they  returned  and  found  him  still  dancing,  "Salva 
res  est  dum  saltat  senex,"  became  a  Roman  proverb.^^ 

But  it  is  possible  that  instaurationes  were  also  ordered  at 
times  as  an  expression  of  thanksgiving.  For  this  reason  after 
the  news  of  success  in  Illyricum  the  Feriae  Latinae  seem  to 
have  been  repeated  in  168.^''  Livy's  account  of  the  instauratio 
of  the  Ludi  Romani  of  197  suggests  such  a  reason  for  the 
repetitions.  The  games  were  more  splendid  than  usual,  he 
says,  and  the  people  enjoyed  them  more  because  of  the  recent 
success  in  war,  and  the  whole  performance  was  repeated  three 
times.  Even  if  games  were  not  prolonged  simply  as  a  thanks- 
giving, the  spectators  could  easily  have  created  an  interruption 
which  would  have  made  it  necessary  to  repeat  all  or  a  part 
of  the  festival.  The  number  of  instaurationes  in  these  years 
is  probably  related  to  the  success  of  the  drama,  and  particu- 
larly of  Plautus,  who  was  the  most  popular  playwright  of  the 
time.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Ludi  Plebeii  of  200  at  which 
the  Stichus  was  performed  were  ter  toti  instaurati.  After  196 
instaurationes  are  recorded  only  in  189,  186,  and  179,  and 
after  189  they  seem  to  have  been  short  in  duration.  Soon 
after  that  date  there  may  have  been  some  regulation  limiting 
instaurationes  such  as  was  later  put  in  force  by  the  emperor 
Claudius.  In  his  day  instaurationes  in  the  circus,  which  was 
at  the  time  far  more  popular  than  the  theatre,  sometimes  lasted 
for  ten  days,  and,  though  the  emperor  did  not  forbid  them 
altogether,  he  limited  them  to  a  single  day.^*^  The  limiting  of 
instaurationes  may  have  been  easier  because  after  191  the 

26  Festus  436-8  L.  The  editions  of  Festus  all  supply  Salva  res  [est  dum  cantat] 
senex,  but  the  restoration  saltat  is  supported  by  a  quotation  of  the  proverb  in 
Serv.  on  Aen.  8.110  (of.  Donat.  on  Eunuchus  268).  Festus'  account  also  shows 
that  the  senex  was  not  singing  but  dancing.  For  other  references  to  instaura- 
tiones see  Livy  2.36;  Dion.  7.73;  Cic.  Div.  1.55;  Plutarch  Coriol.  25;  Macrobius, 
Sat.  1.11.3-5';  Arnob.  Adv.  Gentes  4.31. 

27  See  Mommsen's  discussion  of  the  text  of  Livy  45.3.2  (emended  in  Weissen- 
born's  text),  Rom.  Forsch.  ii,  106-7. 

28  Dio  60.6.4. 
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people  had  in  the  Megalenses  a  number  of  additional  days  of 
regular  theatrical  games.  It  is  also  possible  that  Livy's  evi- 
dence for  instaurationes  is  not  complete,  for  after  186  he  rarely 
mentions  the  aedilicia  largitio.  The  extravagant  games  of  Ti. 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  aedile  in  183  or  182,  which  led  to  a 
restriction  on  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  ludi,  are  men- 
tioned not  under  the  year  in  which  they  occurred  but  in  the 
records  of  179  (40.44.12). 

Votive  Games  to  Juppiter  Optimus  Maximus. 

After  the  Ludi  Romani  and  the  Ludi  Plebeii  were  entered  in 
the  calendar,  votive  games  to  Juppiter  Optimus  Maximus, 
usually  called  ludi  magni,'^^  continued  to  be  celebrated  from 
time  to  time.  Like  the  Ludi  Romani,  with  which  they  seem 
to  have  corresponded  in  length  and  in  the  amount  of  money 
allowed  by  the  state  for  their  expenses,  they  probably  con- 
sisted of  both  circus  and  theatrical  performances.  Votive 
games,  according  to  ancient  Roman  tradition,  were  vowed 
by  the  magistrate  for  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  were  to  be 
held,  if  the  weal  of  the  state  permitted,  five  or  ten  years  after 
the  vow.  Such  games  were  celebrated  in  217,  207,  203  and 
294  30  xhey  were  also  vowed  in  191  and  172,^^  although 
there  is  no  record  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow  in  either  of  these 
cases.  In  these  two  instances  the  length  of  the  games  is 
specified  as  ten  days.  The  games  to  Juppiter  ordered  by  the 
decemviri  in  172  as  a  procuratio  for  prodigia  (not  properly 
speaking  votive  games)  also  lasted  ten  days.^^  The  only 
specific  detail  as  to  the  nature  of  the  votive  games  is  Livy's 
comment  (30.27.12)  on  the  celebration  of  203:  Ludi  in  circo 
per  quadriduum  facti^  hostiaeque  quibus  votae  erant  dis  caesae. 
The  ludi  circenses  in  this  case  seem  to  have  equalled  in  length 

23  In  his  third  and  fourth  decades  Livy  regularly  calls  these  games  ludi  magni, 
a  term  which  he  never  uses  in  that  portion  of  his  history  for  the  Ludi  Romani  in 
September.    Cf.  also  Livy  34.44.6  where  they  are  called  ludi  Romani  votivi. 

^0  Cf.  Livy  27.33.8  for  the  games  of  217  and  207  and  the  games  vowed  for  203. 
For  the  celebration  of  203  see  30.27.12;  for  194,  34.44.6. 

31  Livy  36.2.2;  42.28.8. 

32  Livy  42.20.3. 
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the  circus  games  at  the  Ludi  Romani,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
for  ludi  scaenici.  But  the  number  of  days  in  the  circus  may 
be  mentioned  simply  as  a  sign  of  the  magnificence  of  the  ludi, 
which  may  also  have  included  dramatic  performances.  The 
ten-day  celebrations  must  have  been  partly  theatrical,  for  ten 
days  in  the  circus  were  costly  even  for  the  magnificent  days 
of  the  empire. 

A  new  type  of  votive  games  came  into  existence  when  in 
205  the  great  Scipio  celebrated  ludi  which  he  had  vowed  to 
Juppiter  in  the  event  of  his  own  victory  in  Spain. He  cele- 
brated a  second  set  of  games  magna  apparatu  for  his  African 
victory  in  200,^^  and  other  generals  followed  his  example. 
Such  games  were  held  by  his  cousin  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  for 
his  Spanish  victory  in  191,  by  his  brother  L.  Scipio  in  186  for 
his  victory  over  Antiochus,  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  in  the 
same  year  for  his  Ambracian  campaign,  and  by  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus  in  179  for  success  in  Spain. From  191  on  the  length 
of  the  games  was  in  each  case  ten  days.  After  Livy's  history 
ends  we  have  from  Polybius  an  account  of  the  games  which 
L.  Anicius  celebrated  in  167  in  honor  of  his  victory  over  the 
Illyrian  king  Gentius.  L.  Aemilius  Paullus  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  hold  games  for  his  Macedonian  victory,  but  we  have 
no  record  of  them.  Ludi  scaenici  are  attested  for  three  of 
these  celebrations  held  by  generals — those  of  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  L.  Scipio, and  L.  Anicius.  For  them  dramatic 
artists  (ot  irepl  t6v  Alovvgov  rexvlrai)  were  brought  to  Rome  from 

-    33  Livy  28.38.14  and  45.12. 

34  Livy  31.49.4. 

35  Livy  36.36. 1-2 :  Eos  ludos  per  dies  decern  P.  Cornelius  fecit ;  39.22. 1 ;  39 . 22.8 ; 
40.44.8-12  and  40.45.6. 

36  30.22,  from  Athenaeus  14,  p.  615.  Athenaeus  calls  the  games  eirLpUcoi, 
but  they  are  not  mentioned  in  Livy's  account  of  Anicius'  triumph,  and  they  were 
probably  votive  games.  Mummius'  games  in  145  seem  to  have  been  held  at 
his  triumph.    Cf.  Tac.  Ann.  14.21. 

3'  Livy  39.22.2  (Fulvius  Nobilior's  games)  Multi  artifices  ex  Graecia  venerunt 
honoris  eius  causa:  39.22.10  congregatosque  per  Asiam  artifices.  De  Bolten- 
stern  in  his  admirable  dissertation,  De  rebus  scaenicis  Romanis  (Greifswald, 
1875)  cited  these  two  passages  and  Polybius'  description  of  Anicius'  games  to 
show  that  Ritschl  was  wrong  in  excluding  ludi  scaenici  at  votive  games. 
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Greece  or  Asia.  At  Anicius'  celebration  a  large  number  of  the 
most  celebrated  Greek  scenic  artists — musicians,  dancers, 
tragic  and  comic  actors — were  forced  at  the  spectacle  to 
engage  in  a  fight  with  each  other,  an  exhibition  of  crudity 
which  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  the  Greek  Polybius.  It  is 
likely  that  dramatic  performances  were  a  regular  feature  of 
votive  games  of  both  types,  and  that  the  festivals  of  ten  days 
had,  like  the  Ludi  Romani,  at  least  four  days  of  ludi  scaenici. 

Ludi  at  the  Dedication  of  Temples. 

Dramatic  performances  seem  to  have  been  a  regular  feature 
of  the  ludi  which  were  sometimes  presented  at  the  dedication 
of  temples.  As  early  as  240  or  238  scenic  games  accompanied 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Flora.  For  most  of  the 
monuments  dedicated  between  218  and  168  no  games  are 
mentioned  by  Livy,  whose  records  may  well  be  incomplete. 
The  scenic  games  accompanying  the  dedication  of  Magna 
Mater's  temple  in  191  have  already  been  discussed  under  the 
Ludi  Megalenses.  There  were  also  ludi  in  the  same  year  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  luventas.^^  In  179  at  the 
consecration  of  the  temples  of  Juno  Regina  and  Diana  there 
were  games  consisting  respectively  of  three  and  two  days  in 
the  theatre,  and  one  day  each  in  the  circus. In  173  when 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  Equestris  was  dedicated,  there  were 
four  days  of  ludi  scaenici  and  one  day  of  ludi  cir censes ."^^ 

38  Livy  36.36.7.    Cicero  Brutus  73  dates  these  games  in  197. 

39  Livy  40.52.1-3.  Alter  ex  censoribus  M.  Aemilius  petiit  ab  senatu,  ut  sibi 
dedicationis  causa  templorum  reginae  lunonis  et  Dianae,  quae  bello  Ligustino 
annis  octo  ante  vovisset,  pecunia  ad  ludos  decerneretur.  Viginti  milia  aeris 
decreverunt.  Dedicavit  eas  aedes,  utramque  in  circo  Flaminio,  ludosque 
scaenicos  triduum  post  dedicationem  templi  lunonis,  biduum  post  Dianae,  et 
singulos  dies  fecit  in  circo. 

40  Livy  42.10.5.  Scaenicos  ludos  per  quadriduum,  unum  diem  in  circo  fecit. 
Other  special  games  in  this  period  were  the  Ludi  Taurii,  celebrated  religionis 
causa  for  two  days  in  186  (Livy  39.22.1).  This  festival  of  the  di  inferi  had 
certain  analogies  with  the  ludi  saeculares,  but  may  not,  like  the  saeculares,  have 
been  ludi  scaenici.  The  only  evidence  for  their  character  which  we  have  con- 
cerns circus  games.  Cf.  Varro  L.L.  5.154.  See  Altheim,  P.-W.,  s.v.  Taurii 
ludi,  where  the  recent  evidence  from  the  Fasti  Annates  of  Ostia  is  cited. 
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Funeral  Games. 

The  private  ludi  funehres ,  celebrated  by  members  of  families 
for  the  dead,  consisted  of  gladiatorial  performances  (munera), 
which  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  as  funeral  spectacles  in 
264  B.C.,  and  dramatic  representations.  Since  the  terminology 
is  important,  I  quote  Livy's  text  for  these  games: 
23.30.15.  (216  B.C.)  M.  Aemilio  Lepido,  qui  bis  consul  augur- 
que  fuerat,  filii  tres,  Lucius,  Marcus,  Quintus,  ludos  funebres 
per  triduum  et  gladiatorum  paria  duo  et  viginti  in  foro  dederunt. 

28.21.10.  (206  B.C.)  In  Carthago  Nova  Scipio  presented  a 
gladiatorial  show  in  memory  of  his  father  and  his  uncle. — 
Huic  gladiatorum  spectaculo  ludi  funebres  additi  pro  copia 
provinciali  et  castrensi  apparatu. 

31.50.4.  (200  B.C.)  Et  ludi  funebres  eo  anno  per  quadriduum 
in  foro  mortis  causa  M.  Valeri  Laevini  a  Publio  et  Marco  filiis 
eius  facti,  et  munus  gladiatorium  datum  ab  iis;  paria  quinque 
et  viginti  pugnarunt. 

39.46.2.  (183  B.C.)  P.  Licinii  funeris  causa  visceratio  data, 
et  gladiatores  centum  viginti  pugnaverunt,  et  ludi  funebres 
per  triduum  facti,  post  ludos  epulum. 

41.28.11.  (174  B.C.)  Munera  gladiatorum  eo  anno  aliquot, 
parva  alia,  data;  unum  ante  cetera  insigne  fuit  T.  Flaminini 
quod  mortis  causa  patris  sui  cum  visceratione  epuloque  et 
ludis  scenicis  quadriduum  dedit.  Magni  tum  muneris  ea 
summa  fuit  ut  per  triduum  quattuor  et  septuaginta  homines 
pugnarint. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  funeral  games  of  L.  Aemilius 
PauUus  in  160  at  which  the  Adelphi  of  Terence  and  the  second 
performance  of  the  Hecyra  took  place. 

A  clear  distinction  is  made  in  these  passages,  as  elsewhere 
in  our  literary  tradition,  between  the  ludi  and  the  munera}^ 
Although  ludi  scaenici  are  attested  by  Livy  in  only  one  case, 
we  can  assume  them  in  every  instance,  since  circus  games  seem 
not  to  have  been  a  feature  of  ludi  funebres .    Here  the  records 

^1  See  Wissowa,  R.K.^,  465,  note  9.  On  ludi  funebres  see  Pascal,  Rendiconti 
filologici,  Ac.  dei  Lincei,  Ser.  5,  iii  (1894),  291-302. 
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are  surely  incomplete.  The  familiarity  of  ludi  funebres  to  the 
Roman  populace  is  indicated  by  Tranio's  words  in  the  Mostel- 
laria  (427-8). 

Ludos  ego  hodie  vivo  praesenti  hie  seni 
faeiam;  quod  eredo  mortuo  numquam  fore. 

It  is  possible  that  the  bands  of  actors  were  frequently  called 
upon  to  perform  at  the  funerals  of  less  important  men  whose 
games  have  not  been  recorded  in  our  tradition. 

Ludi  Scaenici  held  by  Collegia. 

Perhaps  we  should  also  place  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  the  celebration  of  ludi  scaenici  by  collegia,  pagi, 
and  vici.  The  Ludi  Capitolini,  games  to  Juppiter  Optimus 
Maximus  held  by  the  collegium  Capitolinorum  qui  in  Capitolio 
atque  arce  habitarent  (Livy  5,  50,  4)  were,  according  to  the 
tradition,  instituted  long  before  the  time  of  Plautus,^^  but  they 
may  not  have  included  scenic  games.  The  Compitalia  at  a 
later  period  were  celebrated  with  theatrical  performances,  and 
Livy  assumes  that  they  existed  as  early  as  195  B.C.,  for  in 
Valerius'  speech  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Oppian  Law 
freedmen  vicorum  magistri  are  represented  as  wearers  of  the 
praetexta,  the  costume  which  was  their  prerogative  when  they 
gave  games.^^  Magistri  of  Capua  celebrated  theatrical  games 
as  early  as  108  B.C.  and  two  sets  of  magistri  held  such  games 
there  in  106.^^  But  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  such 
games  developed  at  an  earlier  period. 

^2  Mommsen,  Rom.  Forsch.  ii,  55-7;  Wissowa,  R.K.^,  450,  note  5;  452,  note  1. 

43  Livy  34.7.2.  Cf.  Ascon.  In  Pis.  p.  6  K.S.  (p.  7  Clark).  The  title  Compi- 
talia among  the  togatae  of  Afranius  (Schanz-Hosius,  Rom.  Liter aturgesch.  i,  144) 
may  be  an  indication  of  ludi  scaenici  at  the  Compitalia,  for  in  other  cases 
togatae  seem  to  have  taken  their  titles  from  games  and  the  magistrates  who 
directed  them.  Compare  the  aedilicia  and  Megalensia  of  Atta  and  the  Mega- 
lensia  of  Afranius. 

44  C.I.L.  i2,  675-8;  for  similar  inscriptions  found  in  Rome  and  its  vicinity  see 
984-5;  at  Delos,  2248;  and  at  Minturnae  (where  one  inscription,  no.  9,  specifies 
ludi  scaenici)  cf.  J.  Johnson,  Excavations  at  Minturnae,  Republican  Magistri  ii,  1 
(Rome,  1933)  nos.  9  and  27. 
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The  regular  festivals  seem  to  have  provided  eleven  or  more 
days  of  theatrical  performances  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.  To  these  the  Megalenses  after  191  may  have  added 
as  many  as  six  days,  and  the  Florales  after  173  at  least  two 
more.  There  was  probably  some  lengthening  of  the  festivals 
before  the  death  of  Terence.  Through  instaurationes  the 
Romani  and  the  Plebeii  between  207  and  189  were  increased 
on  an  average  at  least  five  and  perhaps  as  much  as  seven  days 
a  year.  Special  ludi  magni  to  Juppiter  Optimus  Maximus, 
celebrated  at  least  fourteen  times  between  217  and  167,  added 
to  the  opportunities  for  scenic  games.  After  191  these  ludi 
lasted  ten  days  and  probably,  like  the  Ludi  Romani,  included 
at  least  four  days  in  the  theatre.  Games  at  temple  dedications 
are  recorded  five  times  between  191  and  173,  and  two,  three, 
or  four  days  in  the  theater  are  features  of  these  games.  Ludi 
funebres  in  Rome  are  attested  five  times  between  216  and  160. 
Records  of  special  games  and  particularly  of  the  private  ludi 
funebres  are  undoubtedly  far  from  complete.  Ludi  scaenici 
held  by  collegia,  pagi,  and  vici  may  go  back  to  the  early  second 
century. 

We  should  know  more  about  the  dramatist's  chances  for 
presenting  plays  if  we  possessed  for  the  Roman  games  sched- 
ules such  as  inscriptions  provide  for  Athens.  We  do  not  know 
how  many  plays  were  presented  in  a  single  day  or  how  much 
the  "legitimate  drama"  bad  to  compete  with  mimes,  singing, 
dancing,  and  variety  shows  of  various  types.  From  the 
prologue  of  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  it  is  clear  that  boxers  and 
rope-walkers  were  sometimes  exhibited  on  days  allotted  to 
ludi  scaenici  and  that  at  ludi  funebres  gladiators  appeared  on  a 
day  when  a  drama  was  part  of  the  scheduled  entertainment. 
Terence  is  describing  the  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  present 
the  Hecyra,  first  at  the  Megalenses  and  then  at  the  funeral 
games  of  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus.    It  is  certain  that  all  the 

See  Dziatzko-Hauler,  Phormio*  (1913),  37.  From  Plautus,  Poen.  8  it  seems 
clear  that  more  than  one  play  was  presented  in  a  day.  The  Eunuchus  of 
Terence  was  presented  twice  on  the  same  day.    Cf.  Suet.  Vita  Terenti  3. 
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time  of  scenic  games  was  not  available  for  plays.  One  of  the 
festivals,  the  Florales,  seems  to  have  been  devoted  chiefly, 
perhaps  entirely,  to  mimes  of  unbridled  licence. 

Nevertheless  Plautus,  even  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
had  more  opportunities  to  present  his  plays  than  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  had  in  fifth-century 
Athens.  Dramatic  performances  there  were  restricted  to  two 
festivals,  the  Great  Dionysia  and  the  Lenaea,  and  could  hardly 
have  occupied  more  than  six  days  a  year.^^  They  were  full 
days.  At  the  Great  Dionysia  three  or  five  comedies  or  three 
tragedies  and  a  satyr  play  were  presented  on  each  day,  but 
even  so  dramatists  often  failed  to  secure  opportunities  to 
present  their  plays.  In  spite  of  infrequent  performances,  the 
drama  at  Athens  was  fostered  by  the  fact  that  it  was  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  unique  civic  life  of  the  state.  The  dramatist 
was  an  honored  citizen  and  was  spurred  on  by  the  great  glory 
to  be  secured  from  victory  at  the  theatrical  contests.  After 
the  dramatist  ceased  to  act  in  his  own  plays,  the  actor  too 
was  honored  and  was  encouraged  by  the  institution  of  the 
actor's  contest. 

Dramatists  and  actors  had  no  such  incentive  at  Rome. 
There  were  probably  no  contests  in  the  time  of  Plautus  and 
no  victories  to  bring  to  the  playwright  the  kind  of  honor  that 
is  given  to  Agathon  in  Plato's  Symposium.  The  playwrights 
were  men  of  foreign  or  at  any  rate  non-Roman  birth  whose 
position  in  civil  life  was  humble.  The  actors,  who  at  first 
were  not  necessarily  distinct  from  the  dramatists,  were  ex- 
cluded from  some  of  the  privileges  of  citizens. If  we  may 
generalize  from  the  situation  in  the  popular  comedy,  both 

See  K.  Schneider,  P.-W.,  s.v.  I/ktivlkoI  aydve's.  Cf.  L.  Deubner,  Attische 
Feste  (Berlin,  H.  Keller,  1932),  123  ff.,  142. 

The  contest  for  playwrights  was  perhaps  introduced  at  Mummius'  games 
in  145;  a  contest  for  actors  may  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Plautus.  For  the 
evidence  see  Friedlander  in  Marquardt,  op.  cit.,  541-2. 

Against  this  view  of  the  status  of  actors  in  the  republic  see  Tenney  Frank, 
Class.  Phil.  XXVI  (1931)  11-20.  Frank's  view  was  opposed  by  W.  M.  Green, 
ibid,  xxvii  (1933)  301-304. 
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playwrights  and  actors  were  in  the  business  for  money and 
the  enormous  output  of  dramas  — comedies,  tragedies', 
togatae,  praetextae,  mimes  and  the  like — indicates  that  there 
was  money  in  the  business.  In  the  early  days  of  the  drama 
when  festivals  were  few  in  number  and  brief  in  duration, 
Livius  had  acted  in  his  own  plays  and  had  belonged  to  the 
college  of  actors  and  scribes  who  in  207  were  in  his  honor  given 
the  right  of  meeting  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  Plautus  too 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  an  actor  or  an  actor-manager,^^ 
but  by  the  time  the  Stichus  was  presented  in  200  he  had  ap- 
parently given  up  acting  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
construction  of  plays.  At  that  date  the  introduction  of  new 
festivals,  the  lengthening  of  the  old  ones,  the  instaurationes 
and  the  special  games  had  provided  a  fair  sale  for  plays. 

But  although  the  regular  and  special  ludi  probably  offered 
•  enough  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  plays  to  encourage 
the  dramatist  to  write,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  market  at 
Rome  would  in  itself  have  justified  the  formation  of  companies 
of  professional  actors.  In  order  to  secure  a  steady  livelihood 
even  for  small  companies,  the  managers  who  bought  the  plays 
from  the  dramatists  would  have  required  more  engagements 
than  the  schedule  of  the  Roman  drama  provided.  There  was 
an  obvious  means  of  supplementing  the  earnings  at  Rome. 
The  managers  could  take  their  companies  out  on  the  road. 
They  had  examples  of  travelling  actors  in  their  Etruscan 
predecessors  who,  according  to  tradition,  presented  the  first 
ludi  scaenici  at  Rome  and  in  their  Greek  contemporaries, 
ol  irepl  rbv  ^lovvaov  rexvlrai  who  sent  representatives  to  Rome  in 
186  and  167.    They  lived  in  a  time  when  every  town  of  im- 

''^  Cf.  Horace's  familiar  lines  on  Plautus,  Epist.  2.1.175-6: 

Gestit  enim  nummum  in  loculos  demittere,  post  hoc 
Securus  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo. 

See  also  the  prologues  of  Terence. 

130  plays  later  circulated  under  the  name  of  Plautus.  42  titles  of  plays  by 
Caecilius  Statius  have  come  down  to  us. 

^1  See  Frank's  recent  discussion  in  A.J. P.  lviii  (1937)  348-9  of  the  phrase 
in  operis  artificum  scaenicorum  quoted  from  Varro  about  Plautus  (Gell.  3.3.14). 
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portance  had  its  ludi  and  when  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
travelHng  from  town  to  town  to  see  the  spectacles  offered. 
As  the  drama  developed  at  Rome,  other  cities,  some  of  which 
already  had  their  own  scenic  games,  probably  engaged  the 
Roman  companies  to  repeat  at  their  festivals  the  successes  of 
the  metropolitan  stage. On  such  an  assumption  one  can 
explain  the  rapid  development  of  professional  acting  which 
took  place  in  the  period  of  Plautus'  dramatic  activity.  ^ 

52  The  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  reflects  the  custom.  Cf.  also  Livy 
2.37.1.  In  59  B.C.  Cicero  was  almost  persuaded  by  Tullia  to  go  to  ludi  at 
Antium,  but  refrained  from  doing  so  in  order  not  to  appear  as  one  'non  solum 
delicate  sed  etiam  inepte  peregrinantem.'    Cf.  Ad  Alt.  2.8.2.  and  2.10. 

63  The  travelling  actor  of  the  republic  has  left  practically  no  records.  In 
172  a  ^Pco/xaicrT97s,  a  performer  who  spoke  or  sang  in  the  Latin  language,  ap- 
peared in  Delos  with  Greek  rexvlTaL  (cf .  A.  Wilhelm,  Jahreshefte  des  ost.  Inst,  ill 
(1900),  49  ff).  There  were  permanent  theatres  in  many  towns  of  Italy  before 
Pompey  built  the  first  one  in  Rome.  Great  actors  like  Roscius  who,  it  has  been 
estimated,  would  have  had  to  play  125  days  a  year  to  secure  his  enormous 
earnings  must  have  appeared  in  them  as  well  as  in  Rome  where  the  schedule  of 
dramatic  games  in  his  day  included  not  more  than  forty-nine  days  a  year. 
Cf.  O.  Ribbeck,  Die  romische  Tragodie  (Leipzig,  1875)  647.  Roscius'  earnings 
are  estimated  at  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces  a  year.  Cf.  Pliny, 
N.H.  7.129  and  Cicero,  Rose.  Com.  23  (where  there  is  a  corruption  in  the  text). 
According  to  Macrobius  (Sat.  3.14.13)  Roscius  received  a  thousand  denarii  a 
day.  Like  the  great  pantominist  Pylades,  who  under  Augustus  was  a  drawing 
card  at  the  Apollinaria  of  Pompeii  (C.I.L.  x  1074,  Dessau  5053),  Roscius  and 
the  actors  of  the  preceding  century  had  doubtless  travelled  from  town  to  town 
to  present  the  plays  which  had  made  them  a  name  at  Rome. 
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XXIII.~The  Structure  and  Proportion  of  Catullus  LXIV 

CLYDE  MURLEY 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

This  article  is  summarized  in  the  last  paragraph. 

The  adverse  criticisms  of  this  poem  have  been  directed 
especially  at  the  disproportionate  length  of  the  digressions, 
the  abruptness  of  the  transitions,  and  the  consequent  lack  of 
unity. ^  To  those  who,  like  Kroll,^  regard  it  as  a  translation 
or  close  imitation  of  a  Hellenistic  original,  the  onus  of  responsi- 
bility is  partly  shifted  upon  Callimachus  or  a  nameless  Greek 
poet,  but  the  problem  is  left  unchanged.  KroU  lists  four 
touchstones  of  Hellenistic  influence  in  general:  the  use  of 
inserts,  emphasis  on  the  emotions  of  the  characters,  pedanti- 
cism,  and  spondaic  and  other  metrical  tendencies.  But  he 
admits  that  only  as  regards  the  last  of  these  is  Catullus'  poem, 
strictly  speaking,  typical.  The  fact  that  Catullus  was  in- 
fluenced by  current  literary  tendencies  does  not  mean  that 
he  was  determined  and  dominated  by  them.  The  influence 
of  Homer  and  Euripides,  as  well  as  of  Callimachus'  literary 
opponent  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes,  is  apparent,^  and  the  tech- 

1  Cf.  Aug.  Couat,  Etude  sur  Catulle  (Paris,  Thorin,  1875)  ii,  chap.  1;  Baehrens- 
Schulze,  Catulli  Veronensis  Liber  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1883),  introd.  to  c.  64  ad  fin.; 
Geo.  Lafaye,  Catulle  et  ses  modeles  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale,  Hachette, 
1894),  155. 

2Wilhelm  Kroll,  C.  Valerius  Catullus  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1923),  140-2.  Cf. 
A.  Riese,  "Catulls  64  Ged.  aus  Kallimachos  iibersetzt,"  Rh.  M.  xxi  (1866), 
498-509;  P.  Weidenbach,  De  Catullo  Callimachi  imitatore  (Leipzig,  O.  Wigand, 
1873);  E.  Maass  in  Herm.  xxiv  (1889),  528-9;  G.  Perrota,  "II  carme  64  di 
Catullo  e  i  suoi  pretesi  ellenistici,"  Athenaeum  ix  (1931),  177-222,  370-409. 
For  a  careful  survey  of  the  successive  treatments  of  the  Peleus-Thetis  myth,  see 
Reitzenstein,  "Die  Hochzeit  des  Peleus  und  der  Thetis,"  Herm.  xxxv  (1900), 
73-105. 

3  For  Homeric  reminiscences,  see  K.  P.  Schulze  in  Neue  Jahrb.  cxxv  (1882), 
210-2;  the  most  familiar  is  204-6  after  II.  1.528-30.  On  Euripides,  see,  e.g., 
E.  Bignone  in  Riv.  xxxvii  (1909),  102  and  note  1.  Verse  102  seems  to  be  a 
translation  of  Ap.  Rh.,  Arg.  4.205.  Cf.  Froebel,  Ennio  quid  debuerit  Catullus 
(Weida,  Thoma  and  Hubert,  1910). 
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nique  of  the  poem  is  not  on  the  whole  the  same  as  that  of 
extant  Alexandrian  works  and  fragments.^  Some  unknown 
model  between  the  time  of  Callimachus  and  Catullus  is  matter 
of  conjecture  only.^ 

Friedrich,  while  allowing  of  course  for  frequent  imitations 
in  individual  phrases  and  for  the  general  influence  of  the 
Alexandrian  epyllion,  decides  against  a  specific  Greek  model, 
as  mutatis  mutandis  do  Haupt,  Schulze,  Ramain,  Wilamowitz, 
Frank,  and  Wheeler,  and  considers  the  work  original  in  con- 
ception and  execution.^ 

But  one  may  consider  the  merits  of  the  poem  objectively 
without  settling  the  question  of  a  possible  lost  model  or 
models.^  In  the  first  place  I  should  like  to  rearrange  the 
verses,  temporarily  for  my  own  immediate  purpose,  so  as  to 
represent  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  events  they  nar- 
rate. While  some  variation  would  be  possible  as  to  points  of 
division,  such  a  rearrangement  would  run  about  as  follows: 

1-18  Former  companionship  of  gods  and  men. 

19-46  Meeting  and  wedding  of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 

47-51  Couch  and  tapestry. 

265-266  Recalling  of  vss.  50-51. 

76-79  The  pestilence  at  Athens. 

80-83  Resolve  of  Theseus  to  free  his  people. 

212-237  His  father's  directions. 

^  Cf.  G.  Friedrich,  Catulli  Veronensis  Liber  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1908),  315-6; 
Geo.  Ramain,  "Sur  la  signification  et  la  composition  du  poeme  64,"  Rev.  Phil. 
(n.  s.)  XLiv  135. 

5  Kroll,  page  142;  T.  Frank,  Catullus  and  Horace  (Nev/  York,  Henry  Holt  and 
Co.,  1928),  103. 

6  Kommentar,  page  323.  Cf.  M.  Haupt,  Op.  (Leipzig,  Salomon  Hirzell,  1876) 
II  77;  Schultze  in  NeueJahrb.  cxxv  (1882),  208;  Lafaye,  op.  cit.,  157;  Ramain, 
op.  cit..  Rev.  Phil.  XLVi  135,  151;  U.  v.  Wilamowitz,  Hellenistische  Dichtung 
(Berlin,  Weidmann,  1924)  ii  299;  Frank,  op.  cit.,  103;  A.  L.  Wheeler,  Catullus 
and  the  Traditions  of  Ancient  Poetry  (Berkeley,  U.  of  California  Press,  1934), 
chap.  5. 

^  G.  Pasquali,  Studi  ital.  di  fil.  class,  (n.  s.)  i  (1920),  1-23,  regards  the  poem  as 
a  contaminatio  of  two  Alexandrian  works;  cf.  C.  Pascal,  Graecia  Capta  (Florence, 
Successori  Le  Monnier,  1905),  31-41  =  Stud.  ital.  xii  (1904)  219-27.  Pasquali 
is  opposed  by  D.  Comparetti,  "II  sogno  di  nozze  di  Arianna  abbandonata," 
Atene  e  Roma  (n.  s.)  i  (1920),  14-29  (especially  26). 
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209  Temporary  remembering  of  these. 

238  Recalling  of  vs.  209. 

84-85  Arrival  at  Crete. 

71-75  Venus  causes  Ariadne  to  fall  in  love. 

86-100  She  succumbs  to  this  love. 

101-115  Her  effective  aid  to  Theseus. 

116-123  Her  departure  and  Theseus'  desertion. 

52-70  Her  awakening  and  rude  shock. 

249-250  Recalling  of  vss.  53-54,  60-62. 

124-206  Ariadne's  active  and  vocal  grief. 

207-208  Theseus  forgets  his  father's  directions. 

210-211  His  failure  to  obey  them. 

239-248  Nemesis  and  poetic  justice. 

251-264  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

267-304  Wedding  resumed. 

305-381  The  Fates  and  their  song. 

382-383  Recalling  of  vss.  305-306. 

384-408  Lost  comradeship  of  gods  and  men. 

What  is  intended  in  this  rearrangement  is  to  pose  the  problem 
and  show  the  intricacy  of  the  poem's  pattern  in  the  actual 
order  of  verses,  with  the  poet's  and  the  reader's  mind  going 
backward  and  forward  in  time  along  lines  that  cross  and 
recross  one  another.  If  one  were  merely  to  read  this  chart, 
he  might  gain  an  impression  of  confusion  in  the  order,  and 
some  evidently  gain  a  like  impression  from  reading  the  epyllion 
itself.  I  hope  to  show  that  such  confusion  does  not  exist, 
that  Catullus  had  a  definite  technique — whether  all  critics 
approve  it  or  not — and.  that  he  followed,  even  effectively, 
certain  canons  of  art. 

When  the  order  is  studied  more  attentively,  the  outstanding 
efTect  is  that  the  lines  constantly  return  upon  themselves, 
with  digression  and  resumption,  especially  and  appropriately 
in  the  description  of  the  tapestry.  Franke  says,^  "In  ilia 
parte  quae  versus  1-49  et  267-319  complectitur  poeta  libero 
orationis  decurso  usus  mihi  videtur;  alterius  partis  membra 
singula  fere  inveni  mirabili  cum  sollertia  responsionibus  nume- 
rorum  obstricta."    The  most  obvious  instance  of  this  resump- 

8  De  artificiosa  carminum  Catullianorum  composilione  (Greifswald,  Friedrich 
Hache,  1866),  51. 
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tion  anyone  would  at  once  notice,  the  very  beginning  and  the 
very  end.  '*Im  Anfange  des  Gedichtes  ist  von  der  goldenen 
Zeit  gesprochen  worden.  .  .  .  Zu  der  goldenen  Zeit  und  zu 
dem  deum  genus,  der  divina  progenies  kehrt  das  Gedicht  am 
Schlusse  zuriick."  ^  But  the  practice  goes  much  beyond  this. 
Its  application,  as  best  it  can  be  represented  without  undue 
typographical  difficulty,  is  as  follows : 

1-18.  Gods  and  men  (optimistic). 

19-46.  Wedding  after  romantic  meeting. 
47-51.  The  drapery  of  the  couch. 

52-123.  Ariadne's  first  shock  and  its  setting. 

124-237.  Her  curse  in  terms  of  The- 
seus' forgetfulness  of  her 
and  Aegeus,  climaxing  her 
lament. 

238-248.  Nemesis  in  the  same  terms. 
249-250.  Ariadne's  first  shock. 
251-266.  The  drapery  of  the  couch. 
267-383.  Wedding  and  wedding-song. 
384-408.  Gods  and  men  (pessimistic). 

So  regarded,  the  order  is  ahcdeedcha.  It  is  elaborately 
chiastic  like  such  a  periodic  sentence  as:  ''Dei  ^qui  antequam 
^homines  iniusti  ''facti  sunt  eos  ^convenerant  postea  Meseru- 
erunt.  As  such  it  was  typically  Roman,  whereas  the  Alex- 
andrian order  was  linear  and  looser. No  pretense  is  made 
of  a  balancing  of  the  number  of  lines  in  the  first  reference  to, 
and  later  resumption  of,  each  topic.  The  number  given  to 
the  one  and  the  other  was  doubtless  determined  by  the 
dramatic  exigencies  and  possibilities  of  the  several  situations. 
In  the  monograph  from  which  I  quoted  above,  Franke  presents 
an  alleged  strophic  arrangement  of  this  and  other  poems  of 
Catullus,  modeled  on  earlier  similar  studies  of  other  poets. 

9  Friedrich,  Kommentar,  page  322. 

10  O.  Friess,  Beohachtungen  iiber  die  Darstellungskunst  CatuUs  (Wiirzburg, 
Memminger  Bros.,  1929),  has  applied  such  an  arrangement  to  others  also  of 
his  poems. 

11  Cf.  Friedrich,  Kommentar,  page  323;  Ramain,  op.  cit.,  140. 

12  See  especially  34-42,  51-57;  cf.  H.J.  Rose,  "Catullus,"  C.J.  xvi  (1920),  547. 
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But  that  has  to  do  with  a  Hnear  order  of  verses  in  groups 
rather  than  with  any  such  series  of  concentric  parentheses  as 
I  describe.  "Haec  et  his  simiha,  utcumque  animadversa  aut 
existimata  erunt,  haud  in  magno  equidem  ponam  discrimine." 

I  have  for  many  years  been  using  in  classes  a  large  chart  to 
show  the  effect  in  this  epyllion  of  a  framed  picture:  the  frame 
ornamented  with  symbolic  figures  of  gods  and  men,  the  back- 
ground made  up  of  the  vaguer,  more  remote  figures  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis  and  their  entourage,  and  the  foreground  presenting 
the  clear  figures  of  Theseus  and  especially  Ariadne.  On  this 
understanding  the  'digression'  becomes,  if  either  story  does, 
the  main  theme. So  in  Greek  tragedies  of  the  older  type 
the  hereditary  curse  motif  lurks  behind  the  actual  incidents 
of  the  play  as  staged  and  emerges  especially  in  the  choral 
odes.  But  the  plays  are  named  from  the  foreground  of  the 
action.  Further,  just  as  the  Theseus-Ariadne  story  is  central 
in  this  pictorial  view  of  the  whole  epyllion,  so  (to  change  the 
figure)  Dia  is  the  stage  at  its  center  in  turn,  to  which  actors 
come  from  Crete  and  leave  for  Athens  or  remain  on  the  stage, 
with  finally  Dionysus  as  deus  ex  machina.  The  reader's  (spec- 
tator's?) attention  is  drawn  to  Dia,  Crete,  Athens;  Crete,  Dia, 
Athens;  Dia — in  that  order. 

Accordingly  I  have  been  using  the  term  'digression'  with 
reservations.  There  is  a  certain  petitio  quaes tionis  in  it.  It 
assumes  that  we  know  what  the  theme  of  the  poem  was  as 
Catullus  intended  it,  the  title,  "The  Marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,''  being  a  later  addition  of  the  Renaissance.  One 
must  digress,  if  at  all,  from  something.  If  this  was  not  the 
topic,  perhaps  there  was  no  digression  at  all.  An  alternative 
possibility  may  be  suggested  by  comparison  with  modern 
music.  In  a  symphony  the  second  movement  is  commonly 
a  three-part  form,  in  which  the  first  part  is  succeeded  by  a 
contrasting  passage,  more  agitated  than  the  first  and  not 
closely  related  to  it,  which  in  turn  gives  way  to  a  recapitulation 

13  Cf.  Lafaye,  op.  cit.,  175;  Rose,  C.J.  xvi  546;  Ramain,  Rev.  Phil,  xlvi  136-7; 
Wheeler,  op.  cit.,  122. 
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of  the  first  mood.  I  am  speaking  of  the  classical  form  rather 
than  of  some  ultra-modern  forms  which  are  more  linear  and 
episodic.  If  a  descriptive  title  were  to  be  given  to  the  com- 
position, it  should  be  broad  enough  to  include  the  contrasting 
section  as  well  as  the  rest.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Catullus'  purpose  was  to  contrast  the  happy  legitimate  love 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis  (for  which  effect  he  altered  the  myth  as 
we  know  it  from  his  Greek  predecessors)  with  the  unhappy 
irregular  love  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne — a  less  violent  juxta- 
position than  the  wedding  scenes  carved  on  Roman  sarcoph- 
agi,^^ associating  as  they  do  what  Propertius  calls  ''the  two 
torches."  But  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  the  contrast  of  the 
'  golden  age  with  the  present  is  a  commonplace.  If  we  take 
that  as  the  general  theme  of  this  poem,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  love  as  properly  the  most  idyllic  human  experience 
and  Catullus'  main  interest  in  life,  the  so-called  digression  is 
rather  an  organic,  though  contrasting,  part  of  the  theme. 

The  diagram  of  the  poem  printed  above,  and  the  pictorial 
conception  of  it  later  described,  imply  the  partial  adoption  by 
Catullus  of  an  art  form  other  than  the  poetic.  Some  may 
raise  a  question  how  far  an  artist,  temporarily  adopting  the 
technique  of  an  art  other  than  his  own,  may  claim  to  be 
judged  according  to  the  canons  of  the  adopted  art  rather  than 
strictly  by  those  of  his  own.  But  at  least,  whether  the  literary 
experiment  of  Catullus  along  this  line  is  or  is  not  successful, 
the  poem,  when  judged  by  pictorial  criteria,  is  found  to  be 
well-proportioned  and  consistent  in  its  own  way.  It  would 
be  a  pity  to  judge  it  by  a  more  conventional  standard  which 
disregards  the  poet's  own  purpose  and  appropriate  technique, 
and  so  to  condemn  it  as  disproportionate  and  ineffective. 
Some,  though  they  may  not  think  the  experiment  one  to  be 
often  repeated,  will  still  grant  the  innovator  a  verdict  of  fair 
success  in  his  artistic  venture.    The  digression  in  Cicero's 

"  By  Hodgson,  Theorie  of  Practice  (London,  1870)  ii  535,  cited  by  R.  Ellis, 
Commentary  on  Catullus^  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1889). 

15  See  fig.  28  and  33,  pages  68  and  75,  in  H.  W.  Johnston,  The  Private  Life  of 
the  Romans'^  (Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  1932). 
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Pro  Archia  is  longer  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  oration  j 
than  is  the  Theseus-Ariadne  digression  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  epyllion.    From  the  conventional  viewpoint  of 
rhetorical  theory  this  is  doubtless  a  great  defect,  and  Cicero 
apologized  for  it,  as  did  Catullus  in  verse  116  for  his  digression. 

But  this  oration  is  probably  admired  and  quoted  more  than  i 

any  other.    For  the  lawsuit  of  Archias  was  to  Cicero  then,  I  ! 

suppose,  and  certainly  is  to  us  now  of  far  less  concern  than  j 

the  case  for  culture.  ' 

So  far  the  discussion  has  been  mainly  of  the  grouping  of  I 

certain  pictorial  effects  and  the  relations  between  them.    But  ! 
there  is  also  the  individual  picture  as  a  substitute  for  narrative 
or  blended  with  it,  and  the  technique  of  its  presentation.  In 

this  we  should  attempt  to  distinguish  the  copying  in  pictorial  \ 

language  of  a  specific  work  of  painting  or  sculpture — some-  | 
thing  which  was  probably  done  not  infrequently  but  could  not 
now  be  proved  for  any  given  case — from  the  adoption  of  the 

general  technique  of  the  visual  arts  as  far  as  possible  in  word  ; 

painting.  1 

One  may  strongly  suspect  that,  when  Juvenal  (10.157)  says  1 

of  Hannibal  crossing  the  Alps,  "What  a  figure!    How  worthy  ■ 

of  an  artist's  brush!"  he  may  have  had  a  picture  as  his  model;  i 
or  when  Catullus  likens  Ariadne  to  a  statue  (61),  that  he  got 

his  Ariadne  from  the  statue.    It  is  comparable  to  male  actors  , 

in  Shakespearean  roles  playing  the  parts  of  women  pretending  j 

to  be  men,  or  scholiasts  drawing  the  information  with  which  j 

they  explain  a  passage  from  the  passage  itself.  I 

There  have  been  studies  of  the  influence  of  ancient  art  on  ! 

several  genera  of  ancient  literature. Ellis  speaks  in  par-  | 

Burn,  Roman  Literature  in  Relation  to  Roman  Art  (London,  Macmillan, 
1888)  deals  rather  with  parahel  expressions  than  with  the  effect  of  art  on  Htera- 
ture.  Cf.  J.  H.  Huddilston,  The  Attitude  of  the  Greek  Tragedians  toward  Art  ' 
(London,  Macmillan,  1898);  T.  S.  Duncan,  The  Influence  of  Art  on  Descriptions 
in  the  Poetry  of  -P.  Papinius  Statins  (Baltimore,  J.  H.  Furst  Co.,  1914).  See 
Lucr.  1.30-40,  84-100;  Tibullus  2.5.45,  51-4,  4.2.4;  Prop.  4.2.4;  Ovid,  Met. 
3.111-14,  187,  4.658.  673-5,  Amor.  3.2.30;  Val.  Fl.,  Argo.  2.465-7.  The  notes  in 
—  Harrington,  Roman  Elegiac  Poets  (New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1914)  are 
frequent  on  this  matter. 
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ticular  of  the  influence  on  this  poem  by  Catullus  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  same  myth  in  art,  and  on  that  basis  explains  its 
supposed  lack  of  cohesion. Tenney  Frank  has  given  an 
unusually  fair  and  sympathetic  view  of  the  poem,  stressing 
this  approach.  It  may  illustrate  what  I  believe  was  Catullus' 
method  if  I  come  to  his  defense  on  one  detail  noticed  with 
amusement  by  Professor  Frank,  that  when  Ariadne  rushes 
into  the  water  in  sad  dismay  she  yet  remembers  to  lift  her 
skirt  so  as  not  to  splash  it.  There  are  two  stages  in  her  grief, 
which  may  well  have  been  represented  for  Catullus  by  two 
different  statues  or  paintings. In  the  first  shock  of  finding 
herself  abandoned,  Catullus  distinctly  says  (68f),  she  was 
oblivious  of  the  fate  of  her  draperies.  By  verse  124,  however, 
from  stunned  inaction  she  has  burst  into  speech  and  motion 
and  is  conscious  of  her  immediate  surroundings  and  inci- 
dentally of  her  draperies.  The  artist,  or  Catullus  playing  the 
artist,  had  wanted  to  show  her  form  in  both  poses;  in  the  one 
case  he  allowed  the  garments  to  fall  off,  in  the  other  (assuming 
that  she  had  meanwhile  recovered  them)  made  her  resort  to 
the  habitual  and  half-unconscious  act  of  lifting  her  skirts 
to  protect  them.  At  worst,  if  Ariadne  is  not  reckless  enough, 
it  is  a  small  slip  on  Catullus'  part,  compar'able  to  Professor 
Frank's  when  he  says  (tua  pace,  O  Candide,  dicatur)  that 
Peneus  brought  pines,  roots  and  all,  whereas  Catullus  names 
rather  five  other  trees. 

In  such  descriptions  the  choice  and  meticulous  handling  of 
details  of  posture  and  drapery,  the  completeness  of  treatment 
— a  poet  need  only  suggest  one  salient  feature:  witness  the 
Homeric  epithet — betray  the  method  of  a  painter  or  especially 
of  a  sculptor.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  Michelangelo 
carried  over  into  painting  the  technique  of  sculpture.  The 

17  Commentary;  page  280.  Cf.  Rothstein,  Philologus  lxxviii  (n.  s.  xxxii, 
1922),  14,  note  6;  M.  Valgimigli,  "Su  la  composizione  del  carme  64  di  Catullo," 
Giorn.  stor.  e  lett.  della  Liguria  7;  G.  Antonielle,  "II  vaso  Frangois  e  il  carme  64 
di  Catullo,"  Boll.  delV  ass.  arch.  rom.  v  (1915),  37. 

18  Op.  ciL,  99-100. 

19  See  Lafaye,  op.  ciL,  184. 
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pictorial  model  of  Keats'  ''Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn"  is  known. 
Certain  curious  descriptions  in  Chaucer  have  been  explained 
as  modeled  on  known  ohjets  d'art,  paintings,  and  tapestries.^^ 
The  tapestry  in  Catullus'  poem  may  mean  that  the  story 
within  the  story,  with  its  intricacy  of  composition  and  the 
Leitmotif  of  forgetfulness  as  a  thread  running  through  the 
pattern,  is  itself  like  a  tapestry.  The  anachronism  involved 
in  treating  in  a  more  modern  manner  the  story  which,  since 
it  was  depicted  in  the  tapestry,  must  be  supposed  to  be  the 
older  of  the  two — like  the  ship  of  Theseus  which  thus  ante- 
dates the  first  ship  of  Peleus — may  be  charged  off  to  poetic 
license.2^ 

The  late  Professor  Wheeler  regarded  the  forgetfulness  just 
mentioned  as  an  inadequate  term  for  Theseus'  culpability. 
But  it  is  a  moral,  not  merely  a  mental,  forgetfulness.  So 
Odysseus  reproaches  Achilles  in  words  appropriate  to  this 
epyllion,  "Thus  the  old  man  directed  thee,  but  thou  for- 
gettest."  And  so  the  ethical  implication  of  the  etymology 
of  'amnesty'  in  contrast  to  ixvqaiKaKelv,  the  will  to  forget  an 
injury,  like  William  James'  "will  to  believe" — or  of  the  direc- 
tion, Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth." 
We  may  see  it  as  part  of  the  regular  formula  of  Greek  tragedy: 
the  UjSpts  of  Theseus'  desertion,  the  ar??  of  his  forgetfulness,  the 
vkixeais  of  Aegeus'  death.  Catullus  uses  the  same  idiom  of  his 
own  bitter  experience,  "Alfene  immemor  atque  .  .  .  false," 
(30.1)  and  Vergil: 

at  sperate  deos  memores  fandi  atque  nefandi.    {Aen.  1.543) 

There  is  just  enough  euphemism  in  the  word  'forgetful,'  so 
that,  while  Ariadne  is  pathetic,  the  Athenian  hero,  guilty 
though  he  is  of  'the  tragic  fault,'  is  not  utterly  repulsive. 

20  See  Joan  Evans,  "Chaucer  and  Decorative  Art,"  Rev.  of  English  Studies  vi 
(1930),  408-12. 

21  Cf.  Wilamowitz,  op.  cit.,  ii  299.  Pasquali,  op.  cit.,  had  painstakingly 
elaborated  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  in  terms  of  Roman  antiquities. 

22  Op.  cit.,  129. 

23  //.  9.259. 
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Wheeler  explained  the  difference  between  Catullus  and 
the  many  Greek  poets  whom  he  imitated  in  one  way  or  another, 
by  the  influence  of  rhetoric,  which  led  him  to  elaborate  on  the 
simpler  style  of  his  predecessors  and  furnished  him  such  devices 
as  impassioned  rhetorical  questions.  This  being  the  case, 
since  rhetoric  had  the  well-established  device  of  the  digression, 
one  might  inquire  whether  it  offers  any  advice  as  to  the  proper 
place  and  length  of  digressions.  But  neither  from  the  theory 
of  Quintilian  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  nor  from 
the  practice  of  Cicero,  is  Canter  able  to  derive  much,  except 
that  there  was  great  latitude  as  to  both  place  and  length, 
provided  the  digression  promised  to  be  useful  to  the  case. 
Quintilian  indicates  that  the  common  practice  was  to  insert 
one  after  the  narratio.  We  may  note  that  in  the  epyllion 
the  digression  comes  after  fifty-two  verses  of  narratio. 

More  appropriate  and  significant  is  epic  precedent.  Achilles 
figures  directly  in  ten  of  the  twenty-four  books  about  his 
quarrel:  1,  9,  16,  18-24.  The  long  digressions  are  in  the  first 
part  after  the  situation  has  been  laid  before  us  vividly  in  the 
opening  narrative,  whereas  Achilles  is  in  all  but  one  of  the  last 
nine  books.  The  situation  in  the  Odyssey  is  roughly  similar, 
with  the  hero  who  is  the  theme  actually  appearing  first  in 
the  fifth  book,  though  previously  the  subject  of  lively  interest; 
he  is  thereafter  continuously  in  the  action. 

Suppose  we  take  the  last  six  books  of  Vergil's  Aeneid  sepa- 
rately as  Vergil's  Iliad.  Aeneas,  after  being  introduced,  is 
in  the  background  in  the  first  and  second  of  these  books,  not 
in  the  third  at  all,  then  prominent  and  active  in  the  remaining 
three.  As  for  shorter  digressions,  recall  the  descriptions  of 
the  armor  or  mantle  of  the  hero  in  Iliad,  Argonautica,  and 
Aeneid— comparable  to  that  of  the  tapestry  here  in  theme  if 
not  in  proportion.  The  song  of  the  Fates  here  corresponds 
to  the  lays  that  are  found  in  the  same  three  epics.    It  is,  like 

24  op.  cii.,  145-7. 

26  H.  V.  Canter,  "  Digressio  in  the  Orations  of  Cicero,"  A.J. P.  Lii  (1931), 
351-61. 
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the  first  and  third  lays  of  Demodocus,  germane  to  the 
context. 

There  was  a  practical  purpose  for  Catullus  in  the  digression 
— long  indeed  in  relation  to  his  ostensible  subject,  the  Marriage 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  The  legal,  ritualistic  part  of  a  wedding 
ceremony,  for  ancient  Roman  as  for  modern  American,  was 
exceedingly  brief.  It  might  therefore  leave  an  anticlimactic 
effect  if  not  spaced  out  with  suppers,  breakfasts,  receptions, 
and  viewing  of  gifts.  If  Catullus  was  to  give  the  impression 
of  the  proper  importance  of  these  nuptials,  he  must  occupy 
many  of  the  verses  with  descriptions  of  incidentals.  A  modern 
reporter  obligated  to  write  a  long  news-story  of  a  society 
wedding,  must  fill  it  with  lists  of  guests,  as  in  Catullus,  and 
descriptions  of  costumes.  But  the  description  of  the  tapestry 
in  this  poem  takes  especially  such  a  place  as  the  inspection 
of  the  wedding-presents  would  take  in  a  modern  wedding. 
The  effect  of  lapse  of  time  and  consequent  importance  is 
gained  by  Homer  in  his  account  of  the  pursuit  of  Hector  by 
digressions  about  the  objects — wind-waved  wild  fig-tree,  fair 
washing-troughs  of  stone — past  which  Achilles  pursued  him. 
So  it  is  in  this  poem. 

The  discussion  in  the  last  three  paragraphs  is  not  meant  to 
alter  the  view  developed  before  that  the  Theseus-Ariadne 
scenes  were  not  to  Catullus  a  digression  in  the  invidious  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  meant  merely  to  have  a  bearing  on  the 
poet's  handling  of  the  formal  plot.  Perhaps,  as  Ramain  and 
Wilamowitz  suggest  in  the  papers  previously  cited,  Catullus' 
own  unhappy  love-affair  and  other  sorrows  inclined  his  interest, 
and  must  therefore  turn  the  reader's,  toward  the  sadder  part 
of  his  double  plot.  The  theme  that  interested  him  poignantly 
and  was  the  artistic,  emotional  center  of  the  poem  is  one  thing; 
what  is  formally  emphasized  in  the  ostensible  plot  is  quite 
another.  Sell  has  collected  impressive  evidence  that  this 
poem  has  parallels  throughout  to  passages  of  his  other  poems 

26  De  Catulli  Carmine  Sexagesimo  Quarto  Quaestiones  Diversae  (New  York, 
Gray.  1918). 
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and  was  in  part  an  expression  of  his  own  experiences,  the  poet 
corresponding  to  Ariadne  in  suffering. 

Not  only  the  proportions  of  the  poem,  but  the  abrupt 
transitions  also,  are  explained  by  the  pictorial  technique  that 
I  have  postulated.  Adverse  criticism  defeats  itself.  The 
transition  from  frame  to  picture  is  necessarily  rather  abrupt, 
as  from  one  panel  or  metope  to  another.  There  may  even  be 
some  abruptness,  though  less,  in  passing  from  background  to 
foreground.  Nor  does  the  poem  lack  unity,  as  has  been 
charged,  since  the  poet's  purpose  was  to  compare  and  con- 
trast two  loves;  neither  alone  can  be  the  subject.  An  objec- 
tion not  yet  mentioned,  that  the  poem  ends  unfortunately 
for  a  marriage  hymn,^^  does  not  hold  if,  as  I  have  argued,  the 
central  theme  is  not  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  but 
the  affaire  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne — or  rather,  the  contrast  of 
respectable  marriage  and  ignoble  passion.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  double  illustration  of  the  relations  between  gods 
and  men,  then  and  now,  with  emotional  coloring. 

To  summarize,  if  either  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis 
or  the  amour  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne  must  provide  a  title 
for  the  whole  poem,  the  latter  better  represents  the  focus  of 
interest,  though  the  former  has  the  mechanical  advantage  of 
including  both  stories,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  connection 
of  the  two  may  be  compared  to  the  agitated  contrasting 
passage,  preceded  and  followed  by  calmer  movements,  in  the 
three-part  form  of  a  symphony.  A  better  reference  histor- 
ically, since  there  probably  was  actual  influence  of  such  a 
model,  is  to  the  pictorial  effect  of  agitated  Pandemian  love 
in  the  center,  a  theme  of  Uranian  love  on  each  side,  and  the 
whole  surrounded  by  some  frame,  border,  arabesque  of  gods 
and  men,  meeting  happily,  parting  unhappily.  The  order  is 
thus  concentric,  parenthetic,  like  a  Latin  periodic  sentence. 
There  is  no  disproportion,  for  the  central  scene  is  part  of  the 
composition  as  conceived,  and  serves  incidentally,  with  some 

27  Missklang  in  Wilamowitz,  op.  ciL,  ii  303;  cf.  Frank,  op.  cit.,  100. 
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rhetorical  and  epic  precedent,  to  give  the  impression  of  extent 
and  importance  to  the  other  tale,  which  it  rather  fills  out  than 
interrupts.  The  transitions  are  no  more  abrupt  than  in  music 
or  pictorial  art,  the  poet  being  entitled  to  the  prerogatives  of 
the  art  form  he  largely  adopts.  The  objection  to  the  gloomy 
ending  does  not  stand;  for  that  only  balances  the  happy 
opening  lines,  as  the  tragic  love-story  balances  the  happy, 
both  being  essential  parts  of  the  theme. 
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XXIV. — Contributions  of  the  Herculanean  Papyri  to  our 
Knowledge  of  Epicurean  Logic 

PHILLIP  H.  DE  LACY 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

The  Herculanean  papyri  indicate  that  the  Epicureans  did  not  eliminate 
the  study  of  logic  from  their  philosophy,  but  rather  that  they  constructed 
for  the  first  time  an  empirical  logic  built  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  logical 
speculation  available  to  them.  They  used  their  new  logic  as  a  basis  for 
their  entire  system  of  philosophy,  and  they  referred  to  it  constantly  in 
works  dealing  with  physics  and  ethics.  This  empirical  logic  is  a  significant 
contribution  of  the  Epicureans  to  the  development  of  ancient  thought. 

Though  the  Herculanean  papyri  have  Uttle  Hterary  or  his- 
torical value,  and  therefore  have  persistently  defied  integra- 
tion with  the  traditional  scheme  of  ancient  culture,  they 
occasionally  reveal  to  us  certain  movements  in  ancient  thought 
which  necessitate  a  revision  of  our  long  established  views 
about  the  Classical  world.  The  most  significant  contribu- 
tions of  these  papyri  lie  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  and 
especially  revolutionary  is  the  material  they  present  bearing 
upon  Epicurean  logic.  Previous  to  the  acquisition  of  this 
material  historians  of  philosophy,  influenced  by  such  ancient 
sources  as  Cicero,^  had  generally  supposed  that  the  Epicureans 
despised  the  pursuit  of  dialectic,  rejecting  even  such  seemingly 
essential  logical  principles  as  definition  and  division.  In  place 
of  logic,  according  to  this  view,  the  Epicureans  developed  a 
discipline  called  "canonic"  which  asserted  that  perception  is 
the  only  source  of  knowledge  and  set  forth  certain  practical 
rules  of  philosophical  method.^ 

The  Herculanean  papyri,  on  the  other  hand,  have  revealed 
a  positive  side  of  the  Epicurean  attitude  toward  logic.  They 
reveal  that  the  Epicureans  rejected  dialectic  in  order  to  estab- 

1  E.g.  De  Finibus  1.22;  2.18;  Lucullus  97. 

2  A  recent  defense  of  this  traditional  point  of  view  occurs  in  C.  Bailey  The 
Greek  Atomists  and  Epicurus  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1928),  232-235. 
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lish  a  new  logic  of  their  own.^  That  they  preferred  the  name 
"canonic"  is  only  a  matter  of  terminology,  for  the  problems 
that  they  discussed  under  that  heading  were  essentially  of 
the  same  type  as  those  which  the  Stoics  included  under  logic.'' 
The  Herculanean  papyri  further  inform  us  that  the  Epicurean 
logicians  studied  with  care  the  works  of  philosophers  of  other 
schools  and  profited  from  their  speculations.  Obligations  to 
Aristotelian  logic  are  especially  numerous,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  later.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Herculanean  papyri 
bear  upon  Epicurean  logic,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
Philodemus'  Ilept  'Z-qfieLooaecov,  On  Methods  of  Inference,  a  docu- 
ment devoted  entirely  to  the  defense  of  Epicurean  logic. ^ 
Critics  who  adhere  to  the  traditional  view  of  the  negative 
character  of  Epicurean  logic  tend  to  discredit  this  papyrus  as 
the  work  of  an  heretical  Epicurean.^  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Philodemus'  work  carries  logical  speculation  further  than 
anything  we  find  in  the  extant  works  of  Epicurus;  yet  at  least 
two  of  Philodemus'  authorities  for  Epicurean  logic,  Zeno  of 
Sidon  ^  and  Demetrius  of  Sparta,^  were  apparently  Epicureans 
of  good  standing.  Also,  as  we  shall  see,  the  rudiments,  if  not 
the  full  elaboration,  of  Philodemus'  logic  may  be  found  in  the 

3  Cf.  Sextus  Empiricus  Adversus  Mathematicos  7.14-15. 

*  E.g.  the  analysis  of  sign  relations,  the  meaning  of  words,  and  the  methods 
and  validity  of  inference.  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  of  course,  solved  these 
problems  quite  differently. 

5  Edited  by  T.  Gomperz  Herkulanische  Studien  I  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1865). 
The  exact  form  of  the  title  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Other  papyri  dealing 
with  Epicurean  logic  are  discussed  by  W.  Cronert,  "Die  Aoyt/cd  Z-qTiiiiara.  des 
Chrysippus  und  die  iibrigen  Papyri  logischen  Inhalts  aus  der  Herculanensischen 
Bibliothek,"  Hermes  xxxvi  (1901)  568-579.  (I  use  Roman  numerals  to  refer 
to  columns  of  papyri.) 

6  E.g.  Bailey  Gk.  Atomists  259,  note  1.  More  favorable  estimates  are  given 
by  Gomperz  op.  cit.,  preface;  R.  Philippson  De  Philodemi  Libro  qui  est  liepl 
'ZiTj/xeioov  /cat  'Erj/jLeLcoaeooi'  et  Epicureorum  Doctrina  Logica  (Berlin,  1881);  and  A. 
Ed.  Chaignet  Histoire  de  la  Psychologie  des  Grecs  (Paris,  Hachette,  1889)  ii 
375-376. 

7  Sign.  XIX  5;  cf.  Cic.  N.D.  1.59;  Fin.  1.16. 

8  Sign,  xxviii  13;  cf.  W.  Cronert  Kolotes  und  Menedemos  (Leipzig,  Avenarius, 
1906)  100-125. 
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writings  of  Epicurus.  For  these  reasons  Philodemus'  logic 
must  be  considered  a  legitimate  part  of  Epicurean  philosophy. 

The  Epicureans,  as  Philodemus  represents  them,  made  the 
first  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  establish  an  empirical  logic — 
a  logic  freed  from  any  formal  a  priori  element,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  every  proposition  to  immediate  experience.  The  em- 
pirical logic  of  the  Epicureans  was  primarily  opposed  to  the 
Stoics,  who  placed  logic  on  a  completely  formal  level.  The 
Stoics  directed  in  part  the  course  of  Epicurean  logic,  princi- 
pally by  raising  objections  which  the  Epicureans  endeavored 
to  answer.^  In  constructing  their  logic  the  Epicureans  utilized 
the  partial  advances  of  previous  thinkers  in  the  direction  of 
empiricism.  They  took  from  the  Empirical  Physicians  the 
basic  principles  of  empirical  method,  observation  (avTo\pla), 
record  of  past  experience  {fj-v-q/j-r]  and  laTopla),  and  inference 
from  similar  to  similar  (/zerd/Sacrts  Kad'  ofjLOLOTrjTa)  .^^  Moreover, 
they  took  from  Aristotle  those  elements  in  his  philosophy 
which  were  adaptable  to  empiricism.  Aristotle  had  discussed 
empirical  method  primarily  as  a  rhetorical  device,  rather  than 
a  genuine  part  of  philosophy ;  nevertheless  he  formulated 
several  logical  principles  that  could  be  used  by  the  Epicureans 
with  little  change: 

1.  All  knowledge  about  reality  must  be  derived  from  per- 
ception of  objects. 12  This  statement  is  in  accord  with  the 
view  that  the  concrete  object  is  the  only  primary  substance 
(Cat.  2  a  11-19).  All  knowledge  of  universals  must  be  derived 
from  the  observation  of  the  qualities  of  particulars, 

9  See  below,  p.  321. 

10  These  three  principles,  implicit  in  the  Hippocratean  works  (e.g.,  Kar' 
^IrjTpeiov  1,  Ilept  Texvrjs  7,  Ilept  ^vaios  ^Avdpdowov  9,  napa77eXiat  1,  Ilept  AiatrTys 
1),  are  expounded  at  length  in  Galen's  Subfiguratio  Empirica.  These  three 
principles  probably  formed  the  basis  of  Nausiphanes'  Tripod,  and  from  there 
were  taken  over  into  Epicureanism.    Cf.  Philippson  De  Philodemi  Libro  52-55. 

"Cf.  Rhetoric  1402b  12-1403a  16;  Topica  105a  20-33,  108a  7-17;  A.Pr. 
70a  3-70b  38. 

12  De  An.  432a  3-14.  Cf.  the  Epicurean  position  stated  in  Sext.  Emp.  M, 
7.216. 

13  A.Po.  81a  38-81b  9,  97b  7-25;  Metaph.  980b  28-981a  7;  Top.  108b  9-12. 
Philodemus  expresses  this  view  in  Sign,  xvi-xvii. 
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2.  Truth  lies  in  the  correspondence  of  propositions  with 
concrete  facts. 

3.  Propositions  about  the  future  are  neither  true  nor  false. 

4.  Perceptions  are  always,  or  nearly  always,  true.  Falsity 
lies  in  judgment. 

5.  Thought  is  psychologically  derived  from  perception 
through  imagination  and  memory. 

6.  Language  is  conventional  in  words  and  structure,  but 
the  meanings  of  words  are  the  same  for  all  men,  because  they 
refer  to  elements  common  to  the  experience  of  all  men.^^ 

7.  Generic  terms  are  extensional  in  reference,  for  there  is  no 
single  ontological  entity  underlying  them  to  which  they  refer. 

In  addition  to  these  principles  the  Epicureans  took  from 
Aristotle  a  number  of  logical  terms,  e.g.  eiraywyii,  KaOoXov,  Kad' 
eKaarov,  and  many  others.  The  Epicureans  were  familiar,  as 
well,  with  Stoic  logical  terms,  such  as  avaaKevrj.  Indeed,  the 
Epicureans,  in  spite  of  their  hostility,  owed  much  to  the 
Stoics;  for  they  were  compelled  by  the  Stoics  to  discuss  the 
crucial  problem  of  the  validity  of  inductive  inference  (cTrt- 
Xoyiafios).  Stoic  criticism  was  not  silenced  by  the  elaboration 
of  empirical  epistemology  and  methodology,  for  the  Stoics 
insisted  that  unless  inductive  inference  can  establish  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  things  (the  nature  of  man  qua  man,  avdpooTros  fi 
avdpcoTTos),  it  can  never  prove  that  any  inference  is  necessarily 
valid.2o 

'^^  Cat.  14b  15-22;  cf.  the  Epicurean  stress  on  verification:  Sext.  Emp.  M. 
7.211-212. 

15  Int.  19a  18-22;  cf.  Cic.  Luc.  97;  N.D.  1.70. 

16  An.  418a  11-16,  427b  11-14,  428b  18-19.  The  truth  of  perception  is 
basic  to  Epicureanism:  Sext.  Emp.  M.  7.210;  8.9,  63-64;  Cic.  N.D.  1.70. 

17  ^.Po.  99b  32-lOOa  9;  De  An.  432a  3-14;  Sext.  Emp.  M.  7.216-226.  Cf. 
the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  TrpoX-rjxpLs:  Chaignet  Psych,  des  Grecs  362-364;  Bailey 
Gk.  Atomists  245-247- 

18  Int.  16a  27-29;  cf.  Epicurus'  letter  to  Herodotus,  Diogenes  Laertius  10.75- 

76. 

19  Cat.  2a  34^5,  3b  10-23;  Int.  17a  39-1 7b  1.  The  Epicurean  emphasis  on 
extension  appears  in  Plutarch  Adversus  Coloten  22;  Sext.  Emp.  M.  8.13,  258; 
D.L.  10.33,  37-38. 

20  Sign,  ii-iv. 
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Philodemus,  in  answering  the  Stoics,  maintains  that  induc- 
tive inference  is  necessarily  vaHd  because  it  is  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  essential  nature  of  things.  In  the  course  of 
experience  notions  {Trpo\i]\peLs)  arise  in  the  mind  corresponding 
to  the  various  kinds  of  objects  that  have  been  experienced. 
These  notions,  being  taken  directly  from  experience,  are 
reliable  indices  of  the  nature  of  the  objects  of  experienced^ 
They  are  used  in  reasoning  as  standards  of  inconceivability 
(to  ab Lav 07)7 ov)  ,  and  as  such  they  establish  the  essential  qualities 
of  things.  The  essential  qualities  of  a  man,  for  instance,  are 
those  qualities  without  which  a  man  cannot  be  conceived  to 
be  a  man.  The  test  of  inconceivability,  therefore,  by  fixing 
the  definite  limits  of  variation  in  the  nature  of  objects,  pro- 
vides a  ground  whereby  inductive  inferences  may  be  neces- 
sarily true.dd  Having  once  explained  to  their  own  satisfaction 
the  possibility  of  necessary  truths  on  an  empirical  level,  the 
Epicureans  proceeded  to  claim  that  all  necessary  truths  are 
empirical. d^  An  exclusively  formal  analysis  of  propositions, 
they  argued,  is  impossible,  for  language  is  meaningful  only 
when  related  to  the  world  of  sense  experience  through  the 
medium  of  the  empirically  derived  irpoXrjxf/eLs.^'^  The  whole 
content  and  structure  of  thought  are  directly  referable  to 
sense  experience.  Hence  all  attempts  at  purely  formal  anal- 
ysis, including  definition  and  division,  presuppose  an  inductive 
logic. 

The  reconstruction  of  Epicurean  logic  made  possible  by 
the  Herculanean  papyri  gives  new  meaning  to  all  parts  of 
Epicurean  philosophy.  Even  the  writings  of  Epicurus  him- 
self indicate  familiarity  with  the  basic  parts  of  this  empirical 
logic:  the  use  of  inductive  inference,^^  the  empirical  approach 
to  meaning,^^  and  the  appeal  to  inconceivability .^^    The  in- 

21  Cf.  above,  note  17. 

22  Sign.  XII,  XXI. 

23  Sign,  viii-ix. 

See  above,  p.  321,  nos.  6  and  7. 
25  D.L.  10.32,  59,  72-73,  133. 
28  D.L.  10.37,  75-76.    vSee  below,  note  28. 
27  D.L.  10.47,  60,  68,  71,  97. 
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terest  in  empirical  logic,  clearly,  began  with  Epicurus  himself, 
and  the  logic  of  Philodemus  is  a  natural  extension  of  ideas 
found  in  Epicurus'  own  works. 

The  Herculanean  papyri  also  reveal  that  the  Epicureans 
applied  their  empirical  logic  to  all  fields  of  inquiry.  In  Ilept 
^-qixeidoGeuiv  xvii-xviii  Philodemus  shows  how  the  atomic  theory 
is  empirically  derived  from  observation.  In  the  new  frag- 
ments of  Epicurus'  Ilept  ^vaeois  occur  sections  dealing  with  the 
proper  use  of  words  and  the  valid  forms  of  inference,^^  and 
Epicurus  uses  frequently  technical  terms  of  empirical  logic: 
C7ra7co7i7,^^  avoKoyia,^^  adtavdrjTov,^^  eTTiKoy la ^xos P  Epicurean  the- 
ology involves  a  similar  application  of  empirical  logic.  The 
gods  are  known  either  by  immediate  experience  or  by  ana- 
logical inference  from  immediate  experienced^  Analogies  be- 
tween men  and  gods  appear  frequently  in  Philodemus'  works^^'' 
and  the  familiar  terms  of  Epicurean  logic  recur.^^  Finally, 
the  Epicureans  treat  ethics  as  an  empirical  science  consisting 
of  two  parts,  the  nature  of  ultimate  value  and  the  means  by 
which  that  value  may  be  realized. In  establishing  the  nature 
of  ultimate  value  the  Epicureans  appeal  not  to  religious  sanc- 
tion, moral  law,  or  any  other  non-empirical  legislative  prin- 
ciple, but  to  the  actual  concrete  experience  of  men.  Ultimacy 

28  Epicurus  Ilept  <S>ucrecos  28  (ed.  A.  Vogliano  Epicuri  et  Epicureorum  Scripta 
in  Herculanensibus  Papyris  Servata.    Berlin,  Weidmann,  1928)  fr.  5  i,  iii,  iv. 

29  Epic.  Nat.  28  (Vogl.)  fr.  1  ii.  2,  5  vi. 

30  Epic.  Nat.  {Here.  Vol.^  x)  ix,  xv. 

31  Epic.  Nat.  (H.V.^  x)  ix. 

32  Epic.  Nat.  28  (Vogl.),  fr.  1  iv,  5  vii,  ix. 

33  Cf.  R.  Philippson,  "Zur  Epikureischen  Gotterlehre "  Hermes  li  (1916) 
568-608;  "tjber  die  Frommigkeit,"  Hermes  LVi  (1921)  355-410;  "Die  Gotter- 
lehre der  Epikureer,"  Rhein.  Mus.  Lxxxiii  (1934)  171-175.  Bailey  Gk.  Atomists 
590-594  criticizes  Philippson's  interpretation. 

3^  E.g.,  Phld.  Sign,  xxii  15-28;  E.  Bignone,  " Philodemea "  Riv.  di  Filol. 
XL VII  (1919)  414-422;  Phld.  Uepl  @eu)v  i  (ed.  H.  Diels  Abh.  Preuss.  Ak.  Wiss., 
1915,  Philos.-Hist.  Klasse,  no.  7)  ii,  vii,  xiii;  Phld.  Hept  Euo-ejSetas  (ed.  T. 
Gomperz  Herk.  Stud,  ii  1866)  115.  Cf.  Cic.  N.D.  1.24,  46;  Cronert  Kol.  und 
Men.  112-113. 

36  E.g.  txeTa^aLveiv:  Phld.  Piet.  (Gomperz)  6;  abiavbriTov:  H.  Usener  Epicurea 
(Leipzig,  Teubner,  1887)  fr.  356.    Cf.  Cic.  N.D.  1.25,  30,  36. 
36  Cic.  Fin,  1.32-33,  40-43;  Tusc  5.95-96. 
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in  value,  like  necessity  in  logic,  is  found  in  immediate  ex- 
perience. This  is  the  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
underlies  the  Epicurean  defense  of  psychological  hedonism; 
for,  say  the  Epicureans,  both  men  and  animals  naturally  seek 
pleasure.^^ 

In  the  field  of  practical  ethics,  or  the  study  of  the  means  of 
attaining  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure,  the  Herculanean 
papyri  provide  abundant  information.  Even  here  the  em- 
pirical approach  is  dominant.  Only  through  careful  and 
extensive  observation,  joined  with  a  memory  of  similarities 
and  differences  and  an  empirical  knowledge  of  consequences, 
is  one  able  to  avoid  all  things  which  do  not  lead  to  happiness.^^ 
The  purpose  of  rhetoric,  according  to  Philodemus,  should  be 
to  advise  the  best  course  of  action  in  any  given  situation,  and 
therefore  rhetoric  should  have  a  scientific  method  of  investi- 
gating moral  conduct. Philodemus  himself  wrote  extensively 
on  anger,  pride,  wealth,  flattery,  and  kindred  moral  questions. 
His  works,  though  fragmentary,  reveal  unmistakably  his  em- 
pirical approach.  He  suggests  in  one  place  the  possibility  of 
determining  empirically  that  which  is  most  detrimental  to 
friendship. In  his  work  on  anger  he  declares  his  intention 
of  establishing  by  empirical  analysis  {kirLkoylcxauBaL)  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  this  evil.^^  In  the  Ilept  OlKovofxlas  Philodemus 
upholds  the  empirical  reference  of  terms,  in  opposition  to  the 
method  of  dialectic.^^    Throughout  his  ethical  works  Philo- 

37  Cf.  S.E.  M.  11.96;  Cic.  Fin.  1.30;  2.32.  Inferences  involving  analogies 
between  men  and  animals  are  also  found  in  Phld.  De  Diis  i  (Diels)  xi-xv;  Sign. 
XXII  15-28;  Lucretius  iii  296-307;  Polystratus  Ilept  'AX6701;  KaTa4>popr}(reo}s 
(ed.  C.  Wilke,  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1905)  fr.  5-7. 

38  Phld.  Uepl  'F7]TopLKrjs  (ed.  S.  Sudhaus,  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1892-1896),  il 
30-31. 

39  Phld.  Rh.  (Sudhaus)  i  168,  246-247,  254;  11  30-48.  Sext.  Emp.  M.  2.49 
gives  a  similar  view  of  the  function  of  rhetoric. 

"oUsener  Epic.  fr.  552. 

«  Phld.  Ilept  'Opyrjs  (ed.  C.  Wilke,  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1914)  vii;  cf.  XLV-XLVi. 

^2  Phld.  Ilept  OiKovopLias  (ed.  C.  Jensen,  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1906)  xx-xxi; 
cf.  the  criticism  of  Plato's  style  in  Phld.  Ilept  KaKtcoj'  10  (ed.  C.  Jensen,  Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1911)  xxii-xxiii. 
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demus  continually  uses  the  same  technical  terms  of  Epicurean 
logic:  analogy,  inconceivability,  and  inductive  inference/^ 

Thus  the  Herculanean  papyri  give  us  extensive  material  on 
the  nature  of  Epicurean  logic  and  its  application  to  all  parts 
of  Epicurean  philosophy.  This  new  material  not  only  in- 
creases the  significance  of  Epicurean  philosophy  in  general; 
it  also  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  care  with  which  the  Epi- 
cureans studied  the  thought  of  other  philosophers  that  they 
might  improve  their  own  philosophical  system.  To  the  history 
of  logic  the  Epicureans  contributed  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  formulate  an  entirely  empirical  logic.  It  was  indeed  un- 
fortunate that  this  logic  had  so  little  influence  on  subsequent 
philosophy  that  its  true  nature  was  almost  unknown  until  the 
recovery  of  the  Epicurean  works  from  Herculaneum. 

^3  Analogy:  Phld.  Hepl  UXovtov  (ed.  M.  D'Amelio  Di  Alcuni  Trattati  Epicurei 
sulla  Ricchezza,  Naples,  1926)  19;  Ir.  (ed.  R.  Philippson,  "Philodems  Buch  iiber 
den  Zorn,"  Rh.  Mus.  lxxi,  1916),  432,  434. 

Inconceivability:  Phld.  Ir.  (Wilke)  vi,  (Philippson)  442;  Usener  Epic.  fr. 
606.    Cf.  Cic.  Fin.  2.48-49. 

Inductive  inference  (e7rtXo7to-/^6s) :  Phld.  Ir.  (Wilke)  iii,  iv;  Div.  (D'Amelio) 
21,  (Usener  Epic.)  fr.  45;  Ilept  KoXa/cetas  (ed.  V.  De  Falco,  "Appunti  sul  Ilept 
KoXakeias  di  Filodemo,"  Riv.  Ind.-Gr.-It.  x,  1926)  xi. 
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XXV. — The  Later  Paideia  of  Epicurus 

NORMAN  W.  DeWITT 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

The  removal  from  Mitylene  to  Lampsacus  and  from  there  to  Athens 
furnished  the  school  of  Epicurus  with  groups  of  extramural  students  at 
an  early  stage.  At  the  same  time  the  avowed  objective  of  the  system,  the 
health  of  the  soul,  which  is  of  equal  concern  to  old  and  young,  necessitated 
some  provision  for  adult  education.  The  recognition  of  these  heterogeneous 
groups  of  adherents  enhanced  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  increasing 
bulk  of  the  founder's  writings.  To  minimize  this  difficulty  recourse  was 
had  to  epitomes.  Along  with  these  a  specific  method  of  use  was  developed, 
involving  continuous  reference  to  the  detailed  works.  This  method,  in 
turn,  encouraged  the  drift  toward  dogmatism  and  the  shift  of  emphasis 
from  conviction  to  conversion.  In  the  last  stage  the  diadeacs  of  the  student, 
which  was  declared  to  be  within  his  own  control,  assumed  great  importance. 

When  Epicurus  began  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  new 
hedonism  under  his  own  auspices  at  Mitylene  in  310  B.C., 
it  is  likely  that  a  moderate  success  as  a  scholarch  would  have 
satisfied  his  expectations.  That  very  Destiny,  however,  whose 
divinity  he  denied  and  whose  power  he  persisted  in  defying, 
promptly  took  him  in  charge  and  forced  the  removal  of  the 
young  school  to  Lampsacus.  Even  in  this  new  location  the 
problem  of  security,  which  plays  such  a  conspicuous  role  in 
Epicurean  ethics,  was  not  permanently  solved,  because  con- 
tinuance there  was  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  friends 
with  the  Macedonian  prince  Lysimachus.  Therefore,  when, 
in  the  year  307-6,  through  the  outcome  of  a  famous  trial,  the 
safety  of  philosophers  was  assured  in  Athens/  removal  to 
that  city  seemed  a  prudent  decision.  The  coveted  security 
was  thus  reasonably  guaranteed. 

These  two  removes,  nevertheless,  exercised  an  effect  upon 
the  doctrine,  organization,  and  methods  of  the  school.  It  was 
impossible,  of  course,  for  every  member  enrolled  at  Mitylene 
to  remove  to  Lampsacus,  and  equally  impossible  for  every 

1  W.  S.  Ferguson,  Hellenistic  Athens  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  London,  1911), 
106-7. 
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Lampsacene  member  to  remove  to  Athens.  Consequently, 
Epicurus  found  himself,  while  still  a  young  man,  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  head  of  a  residential  school  and  of  two 
groups  of  what  would  now  be  called  extramural  students. 
This  virtually  meant  the  establishment  of  correspondence 
courses,  which  continued  to  be  characteristic  of  the  school  to 
the  end  of  the  founder's  long  career.  To  this  phase  of  his 
activity  belonged  the  Epistle  to  the  friends  in  Lampsacus. 
Similar  epistles  were  addressed  to  the  friends  in  Asia  and  in 
Egypt.2 

Of  the  three  extant  letters,  two  are  very  late  in  date  and  the 
third,  addressed  to  Menoeceus,  very  early,  rather  certainly 
anterior  to  the  removal  to  Athens.  Its  somewhat  elegant 
style,  diligently  avoiding  hiatus,  may  even  hint  at  a  time 
when  the  author  had  not  yet  denounced  the  study  of  rhetoric. 
Unlike  the  other  two,  it  reveals  no  evidence  of  adapting 
instruction  to  various  classes  of  students,  but  it  does  forecast 
the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  adult  beginners.  Be- 
longing distinctly  in  the  class  of  protreptic  writings,  for  which 
the  Academy  was  setting  the  vogue,  it  may  be  viewed  as  a 
prospectus  of  the  new  school.  The  opening  paragraph  is 
really  an  exhortation  to  people  of  all  ages  to  pursue  the  study 
of  philosophy  because  "no  one  is  too  young  or  too  old  to 
be  concerned  about  the  health  of  his  soul."  The  implication 
of  this  becomes  clear  when  one  recalls  that  the  Academy 
imposed  such  a  stiff  requirement  of  mathematics  as  to  limit 
its  matriculants  to  adolescents.  Thus  Epicurus  committed 
himself  from  the  first  to  adult  education  and  to  its  necessities. 

That  the  Herodotus^  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  late  may 
be  deduced  from  its  alternative  title.  The  Little  Epitome, 
following  The  Big  Epitome.^  The  Pythocles,  in  turn,  since 
it  cites  the  preceding,  is  later  still.*  Both  of  these,  in  the 
opening  and  closing  paragraphs,  make  express  mention  of 

2  H.  Usener,  Epicurea  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1887),  135-6. 

^  ad  Pyth.  85;  Cyril  Bailey,  Epicurus  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1926),  277; 
ad  Herod.  35,  37. 
4  ad  Pyth.  85. 
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diverse  groups  of  adherents  and  differing  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. Some  students,  it  is  assumed,  will  never  advance  far, 
while  others  will  proceed  until  complete  precision  of  knowl- 
edge is  attained.^  Some  will  be  so  immersed  in  the  routine  of 
civic  life  as  to  stop  short  of  reaching  perfect  knowledge ;  ^  this 
is  a  distinct  recognition  of  lay  students,  who  at  a  later  time 
abounded  in  many  parts.  Mention  is  also  made  of  students 
not  in  residence,  who  may  still  benefit  without  oral  instruc- 
tion.^ The  truth  is  that  the  onetime  school  has  expanded 
into  a  widely  scattered  sect,  and  the  aging  founder  is  dili- 
gently making  provision  for  its  manifold  needs  in  the  coming 
days  when  he  would  be  no  more.  The  last  letters  are  virtually 
a  testament  of  doctrinal  method. 

In  his  later  years  a  specific  problem  arose  from  the  multitude 
of  his  writings,  which  amounted  to  three  hundred  rolls.  These 
threatened  to  become  a  wilderness  to  his  followers,  especially 
in  respect  of  the  thirty-seven  books  on  physics.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty  he  composed  the  first  epitome.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  partial  success  and  to  have  opened  up  a  new 
frontier  of  instruction,  which  elicited  the  second  epitome,  the 
Herodotus.  With  this,  in  turn,  was  discovered  a  specific 
method  of  use.  Self-help  was  an  integral  part  of  it.^  The 
student  was  recommended  to  carry  the  epitome  with  him 
everywhere  and  to  commit  it  to  memory.^  This  being  accom- 
plished, he  refreshed  his  recollection  of  a  given  topic  and  only 
then  consulted  the  detailed  treatment  in  the  larger  work.^^ 
This  procedure  was  to  be  endlessly  repeated  until  complete 
exactitude  was  attained,  if  the  candidate  was  such  as  to  aim 
so  high. 

Here  it  must  be  interjected  that  the  epistemology  of  Epi- 
curus is  expressed  consistently  in  terms  of  vision.    His  trea- 
ts ad  Herod.  35,  83. 

6  See  note  4. 

7  ad  Herod.  83. 

^Ibid.  35,  83;  ad  Men.  135. 

9  ad  Pyth.  84-5,  116;  ad  Herod.  35,  82,  et  saepe;  Diog.  Vita,  12. 
1"  ad  Herod.  36;  see  also  note  16. 
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tises  on  physics,  large  and  small,  are  called  'views,'  kin^oXaLM 
He  seems  to  have  adopted  the  principle  of  Archytas  that  the 
mind  surpasses  vision  to  the  same  degree  that  vision  excels 
the  other  senses. From  the  same  source  seems  to  come  the 
assumption  that  the  philosopher  mounts  to  an  imaginary 
lookout  from  which  he  may  view  the  universe  in  its  entirety. 
This  latter  conceit  is  plainly  revealed  in  Sententiae  Vaticanae 
10,  and  often  reappears  in  Lucretius  and  elsewhere.^''  It  exists 
by  assumption  in  the  Herodotus,  where  17  kSpba  eTL^oKr]  or  rj 
KvpLCOTCLTr]  eTTL^oKr]  is  opposed  to  rj  Kara  fiepos  ein^oKi]}^  The 
former  phrases  denote  the  composite  view  furnished  by  the 
epitomes,  and  the  latter  refers  to  the  detailed  view  furnished 
by  special  treatises.  A  modern  parallel  for  this  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  system  of  mapping  terrain  by  photography.  The 
separate  photographs  correspond  to  the  special  treatises  of 
Epicurus,  the  combined  photograph  to  the  epitome. 

The  failure  to  recognize  the  terminology  of  vision  and  the 
conceit  of  the  imaginary  lookout  has  resulted  in  the  misinter- 
pretation and  emendation  of  three  consecutive  sentences  of 
the  Herodotus,  35-6.  The  first  runs  as  follows:  t^s  yap  adpoas 
eTTL^oXrjs  TvvKvov  deofieda,  rrjs  de  Kara  fxepos  ovx  dfxoLcos.  ^abiarkov  iiev 
ovv,  Kal  evr'  eKelva  avvexo^s  h  rfj  fJLvqfxrj  rd  roaovrov  TroLiqrkov  d(/)'  ov  r] 
re  KvpLoorarT]  eTrtjSoX?)  evrt  rd  irpayfiara  earai  Kai  8rj  Kal  to  Kara  fiepos 
aKpLIScofia  irdp  e^evprjaerai.'^^    "For  of  the  composite  view  we  have 

"  Discussion  by  Bailey,  op.  cit.  259-74,  though  not  exhaustive.  I  plan  to 
reopen  the  question  with  additional  data. 

12  This  capacity  is  ascribed  by  Archytas  to  ao(f)La,  which  in  his  system  plays 
a  peculiar  role;  Epicurus  assigns  it  to  Stdvoia,  avoiding,  as  often,  terminology 
of  predecessors.  Iamb,  iv,  H.  Pistelli  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1888),  16.  Diels 
judges  the  passage  false:  Frag,  der  Vorsokraiiker^  47.9.8,  page  439.  Something 
will  be  said  of  this  in  another  article. 

13  Ibid.  IV  22. 

"I  72-4;  II  1-14;  1044-7;  iii  14-30;  Ciris  14-7. 
15  35-6. 

1^  If  ex'  eKelva  is  to  be  construed  with  fiabicrTeov,  why  not  xpos  eKeXva  as  in  83, 
xpos  awavTa  jSaBtaxi?  If  eiri^oXri  eirl  to.  irpdyfj-aTa  means  'the  view  over  the 
phenomena,'  why  should  not  ew'  eKeZva  in  the  same  sentence  be  similarly  con- 
strued? The  epitome  is  in  hand;  the  remoter  objects  of  thought  are  the  details; 
hence  ex'  eKelva  .  .  .  to  Toaovrov,  "only  so  much  covering  'those  details.'" 
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need  incessantly,  but  of  the  detailed  view  not  to  the  same 
degree.  On  the  contrary,  one  must  advance  a  step  at  a  time, 
and  on  each  occasion  fix  in  the  memory  only  so  much  covering 
those  phenomena  as  will  ensure  (1)  that  the  comprehensive 
view  over  the  field  shall  not  be  lost,  and  (2)  that  the  precision 
of  detail  shall  be  permitted  to  reveal  itself  fully."  Nothing 
could  be  much  clearer  than  this;  it  is  the  method  of  study 
recommended  by  Epicirus  in  his  last  years. 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  note  by  the  way  that  Epicurus 
looked  upon  his  writings  as  a  unified  corpus  of  knowledge  or 
a  synthetic  philosophy,  as  we  employ  this  phrase  when  speak- 
ing of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Compte,  or  Herbert  Spencer. 
In  proportion  as  the  bulk  of  this  corpus  increased,  the  per- 
plexity of  the  student  increased.  Hence  arose  the  necessity 
of  devising  a  practical  method  of  rendering  synthesis  feasible 
for  the  student.  The  epitomes  were  the  answers  to  this  need ; 
they  were  genuine  guide-books,  manuals,  enchiridions,  like 
modern  companion  volumes,  "how  to  use  the  encyclopaedia." 

The  sentence  following  the  one  quoted  above  has  been  simi- 
larly misconstrued  :  exet  koL  tov  TeTeXeaLOvpyrjfjievov  tovto  KvpLcoTarov, 
Tov  TvavTOs  aKpL^LCjjLaros,  ylverai  to  rats  kiri^oKais  b^kws  bvvauBai 
XP^jcr^at,  Kai  irpos  avrXa  o-rotx^tcojuara  /cat  (fyoivas  Gwayofikvoivy^  "Be- 
cause this  is  the  prime  secret  (1)  of  attaining  the  perfected, 
that  is,  the  complete  exactitude,  namely,  to  be  able  to  handle 
the  views  smartly  (the  composite  views  and  the  detailed 
views),  and  (2)  also  of  studies  undergoing  abridgment  to 
simple  principles  and  general  statements."    This  too  is  per- 

The  emphatic  position  of  ^abtaTeov  evokes  its  literal  meaning,  (SaSrjv  ievai;  iitv 
ovv  is  cautionary,  itnmo  vero.  It  is  needful  also  to  note  re  and  /cat  drj  Kai,  which 
put  the  spotlight  on  the  linked  objectives,  preserving  the  general  view  along 
with  a  gradual  definition  of  detail. 

Epicurus  harps  so  much  upon  d/cptjSeta  as  an  objective  (a  dozen  times  in 
the  Herod.:  35,  36  ter,  68,  78  bis,  80,  82,  83  ter)  that  it  seems  best  to  retain  the 
genitive  tov  TereXeaLovpyrj/jLevov  and  take  it  with  aKpL^oifxaros.  At  the  end 
avvayonhwv  has  been  variously  changed;  it  is  needed  in  its  literal  sense  'con- 
dense,' 'contract,'  because  it  is  resumed  by  irmvoiixa  in  the  immediate  sequel. 
Usener  and  Hicks  wrongly  give  it  the  force  'refer.'  That  it  is  to  be  constructed 
like  d/cpi/3d))uaros  is  indicated  by  Kai  .  .  .  koi,  even  if  widely  separated. 
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fectly  clear;  there  must  be  continual  reference  back  and  forth 
between  the  abridgments  and  the  special  treatises.  If  the 
sentence  seems  a  bit  crabbed  in  expression,  the  reason  may  be 
suggested  that  the  author  is  old  and  takes  much  for  granted. 
What  is  now  somewhat  obscure  would  doubtless  have  been 
clear  to  those  who  had  the  detailed  treatments  at  hand. 

The  third  sentence  was  bound  to  be  misread  when  once  the 
gist  of  the  two  preceding  had  been  misconceived:  oh  yap  olbv  re 
TO  TrvKvo)fJLa  rrjs  avvexovs  rdv  oKo)v  irepLodeLas  elvai  ixr]  bvvafxevov  bia 
^pax^(jov  (t)Oivcov  airav  eixTTepCka^etv  kv  avrQ  to  koI  Kara  jikpos  av 
k^aKpi^oidkv}^  "For  there  can  be  no  condensed  view  of  the 
unified  panorama  of  the  whole  unless  one  is  able  through  brief 
statements  to  incorporate  in  it  every  particular  that  may  be 
studied  in  detail."  In  other  words,  there  can  be  no  small- 
scale  view  unless  the  large-scale  views  are  aptly  synthesized 
with  it.  For  example,  the  atomic  theory  will  be  less  than 
perfect  unless  the  phenomenon  of  smell  can  be  made  a  part 
of  it. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  publication  of  the  epitomes 
marked  a  vital  inversion  of  method  on  the  part  of  Epicurus, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  over  a  long  period  of  years  the 
special  treatises  alone  had  been  available  for  disciples.  In 
other  words,  the  primers  in  this  series  of  graded  textbooks 
were  the  last  to  be  written.  Primers  they  certainly  were, 
because,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  teaching,  they  were  recom- 
mended as  beginners'  manuals  for  all  classes,  lay  and  pro- 
fessional, residential  and  absentee.    It  may  be  discerned  also 

18  The  basic  error  of  editors  here  was  the  change  of  aurc3  to  avrQi,  which 
possibly  arose  through  wrongly  referring  kyLirepLka^eiv  to  mental  activity;  it  is 
consistently  used  concretely:  Herod.  68,  74;  Pylh.  90,  101,  105.  For  mental 
activity  the  verb  is  7reptXa^t/3dj'co:  Herod.  36,  40  bis,  42  his,  46,  47,  56.  Moreover, 
bvvaixevov  is  mas.;  it  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  way,  along  with  exoixevov,  in 
Pyth.  102.  Another  error  is  to  interpret  irmvcofxa  as  equal  to  TrvKvutris.  Both 
Bailey  and  Hicks  (Loeb  Classical  Library,  Diog.  Laert.  p.  567)  make  this 
mistake.  In  Herod.  50  they  also  misunderstand  to  k^rjs  irvKvojixa,  which  denotes 
'the  proportionate  reduction  of  the  image,'  as  of  an  elephant;  it  is  defined  by 
the  word  kyKarcL^eLUfxa  'residual  image.'  Epicurus  could  not  have  failed  to 
provide  for  the  reductipn  of  jrnages  in  transit  from  the  object  to  the  eyes. 
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that  with  the  epitomes  would  come  an  increased  emphasis  upon 
memorization.^^  In  the  same  class  with  them  fall  the  Principal 
Doctrines,  which  were  even  better  adapted  for  memorization. 
Lastly,  it  may  be  observed,  this  inversion  of  method  signalized 
a  definite  shift  from  the  methods  of  a  more  or  less  conven- 
tional Greek  school  to  the  technique  of  catering  to  the  needs 
of  a  widely  disseminated  sect  embracing  diverse  ages  and 
capacities. 

The  epoch  of  the  epitomes  was,  of  course,  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  dogmatism.  The  seed  of  dogmatism  had  been 
inherent  in  the  doctrine  of  the  school  from  the  first;  it  was 
implied  in  the  subordination  of  physics  to  ethics.  Only  the 
progress  of  time,  however,  and  the  exigencies  of  catering  to 
the  needs  of  a  heterogeneous  following  brought  it  to  its  logical 
function.  In  his  earlier  years,  one  can  hardly  doubt,  Epicurus 
was  not  devoid  of  the  joy  of  the  researcher  and  hoped  to  win 
followers  by  the  process  of  conviction.  This  spirit  was  not 
utterly  lost  in  the  sequel  and  was  reborn  in  Lucretius;  it 
reappears  in  the  introduction  to  the  Ciris  and  it  pervades  the 
mysterious  Aetna.  In  so  far,  however,  as  Lucretius  is  eager 
to  convince  his  readers,  he  is  a  primitive  rather  than  an 
orthodox  Epicurean.  In  the  school  at  large  the  experience 
of  conversion  was  substituted  for  the  experience  of  conviction. 
If  reasoning  continued  to  play  a  part,  it  was  deductive,  not 
inductive.  The  method  recommended  to  all  classes  of  stu- 
dents, to  begin  with  the  epitomes,  marked  the  end  of  inductive 
reasoning  and  of  the  experience  of  conviction. 

It  remains  to  mention  another  element  of  Epicureanism 
that  subsisted  in  the  system  from  the  first  but  only  arrived 
at  its  due  emphasis  in  the  later  stage  of  the  founder's  teaching. 
This  concerns  the  biaStais  or  disposition  of  the  candidate  for 
happiness.  It  is  only  when  the  significance  of  this  term  is 
recognized  in  the  writings  of  Philodemus  and  Diogenes  of 

19  I  welcome  a  memorandum  from  L.  A.  Post,  citing  Plato's  Epistles  2.314b 
and  7.344d,  from  which  it  appears  that  Epicurus  was  anticipated  in  recom- 
mending the  method  of  memorization. 
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Oenoanda  that  the  traces  of  it  can  be  discerned  and  inter- 
preted in  the  extant  remains  of  Epicurus  himself.  The  word 
itself  is  absent  from  the  major  works  and  one  of  the  two 
occurrences  in  the  fragments  has  been  wrongly  emended  by 
Usener.20  The  credit  for  restoring  the  correct  reading  and  for 
rightly  interpreting  the  pertinent  passages  of  Diogenes  belongs 
to  Bignone.2^  I  have  myself  treated  of  Philodemus  in  Class. 
Phil.  XXXI  (1936),  205-11. 

Diogenes  declares  that  the  prizes  of  the  world  are  in  the 
gift  of  others  but  our  biadeais  is  under  our  own  control.^^  It 
follows  that,  if  a  man  exercises  his  privilege  of  choice  in 
selecting  his  approach  to  the  problem  of  happiness,  this  is  an 
act  of  volition,  not  of  reason.  It  is  an  experience  of  conver- 
sion, not  of  conviction.  This  principle,  which  continued  to 
prevail,  tended  to  make  zealots  of  Epicureans  and  to  assimilate 
their  philosophy  to  a  religion. 

20  Frag.  187,  Bailey,  43.  Cf.  548,  Bailey,  85.  Equivalent  words,  ad  Men. 
131,  dLaridrjaL;  frag.  471,  Bailey,  68,  ol  riiv  ^vxw  Ka/ccos  exopres  biaKUjJLkvqv. 

L' Aristotele  Perduto  e  La  Formazione  Filosofica  di  Epicuro  ("La  Nuova 
Italia"  Editrice,  Florence,  1936),  ii  216-22. 

22  I.  William  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1907),  lvii  1-3. 
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XXVI. — Plato *s  Ideas  in  the  Light  of  Early  Scholasticism 

GEORGE  J.  RYAN 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY 

This  article  is  summarized  in  the  last  paragraph. 

The  disagreement  among  scholars  regarding  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  Idea  is  well  known  to  all  students  of 
Plato. ^  The  Idea,  to  kirl  Trao-t  tovtols  ravTov,'^  is  interpreted  by 
scholars,  broadly  considered,  in  two  different  ways;  either  (1) 
they  affirm  that,  for  Plato,  it  had  an  objective  reality  existing 
separated  from  the  things  of  sense,  auro  KaB'  avro ;  ^  or  (2)  they 
deny  that  Plato  ever  intended  such  a  fantastic  and  easily  re- 
futed theory  and  attempt  to  explain  his  meaning  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.^  But  in  spite  of  this  variety,  they  are  all  in 
agreement  at  least  .  .  .  dass  Platon,  wo  er  von  dem  Reich  der 
Ideen  spricht,  dem  Bezirk  des  Ubersinnlichen,  dem  sinnlich 
nicht  wahrnehmbaren  Ort,  in  dem  sie  wohnen,  keine  raum- 
lichen  Vorstellungen  hegt  und  erwecken  will.  .  .  ."  ^ 

Even  the  briefest  summary  of  the  history  of  this  discussion  is 

^  Among  modern  scholars  whose  interpretations  differ  rather  widely,  the 
following  have  been  found  most  useful  by  the  present  writer:  John  Burnet, 

-  Greek  Philosophy,  (London,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1928),  especially  154f,  255f; 
W.  F.  R.  Hardie,  A  Study  in  Plato  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1936),  esp.  9-13, 
73-79;  Constantine  Ritter,  Die  Kerngedanken  der  Platonischen  Philosophie 
(Munich,  E.  Reinhardt,  1931);  by  the  same  author,  Platon,  Sein  Leben,  Seine 
Schriften,  Seine  Lehre  (Munich,  E.  Reinhardt,  1910),  esp.  ii  73  ff;  P.  S.  Natorp, 
Platon's  Ideenlehre  (Leipzig,  F.  Meiner,  1903),  esp.  399-413;  Paul  Shorey, 

—  Unity  of  Plato's  Thought  (Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1904)  27-40;  idem.  What 
^'Plato  Said  (Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1933);  A,  E.  Taylor,  Plato,  the  Man  and  His 
~  Work  (New  York,  The  Dial  Press  1929). 

2  Meno  75a  et  alibi. 

3  Phaedo  78d  et  alibi.  This  interpretation,  originated  by  Aristotle,  has  been 
held  by  perhaps  the  majority  of  scholars  down  to  Natorp,  Taylor,  and  Hardie, 
in  modern  times. 

^  This  interpretation  finds  its  best  modern  exponent  in  Ritter. 
^  C.  Ritter,  Die  Kerngedanken  der  Platonischen  Philosophie  (Munich,  E. 
Reinhardt,  1931),  184. 
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beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  But  there  is  an  important 
consideration  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  all 
scholars  except  Ritter.^  This  consideration  has  two  points, 
each  of  which  will  be  examined  separately  in  the  course  of  this 
paper:  (1)  the  extreme  difficulty  of  attaining  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  problem  in  itself  (apart  from  Plato's  theory) 
and  more  especially,  the  need  of  a  highly  developed  technical 
language  in  order  to  express  adequately  and  clearly  the  correct 
solution;  and  (2)  the  consequent  disagreement  among  in- 
terpreters. 

Ritter,  to  illustrate  these  points,  gives  several  examples 
from  modern  authors  who  write  on  ontological  questions."^ 
The  most  striking  illustration  of  all,  however,  has  hitherto 
been  apparently  unnoticed,  namely,  the  experience  of  the 
early  scholastics,  who  treated  the  very  same  problem  as  that 
of  Plato,  (their  technical  word  however  was  the  "universal," 
i.e.  unum  aptum  de  multis  praedicari),  with  the  same  uncer- 
tainty of  expression  and  with  the  same  consequent  misinterpre- 
tation of  their  teachings  on  the  part  of  their  contemporaries 
and  particularly  their  pupils.  Their  experience  demonstrates 
clearly  the  most  important  fact,  that  the  problem  of  the  uni- 
versal could  be  and  actually  was  solved  long  before  that  solu- 
tion could  be  clearly  and  accurately  stated  in  technical  terms. 
Thus,  by  analogy,  a  light  is  thrown  upon  the  difficulty  of 
interpreting  Plato's  own  statements  regarding  the  Idea. 

Although  nearly  every  statement  of  the  early  scholastics,  in 
their  discussioh  of  the  universal  can  be  paralleled  by  a  similar 
passage  in  Plato,  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  was  not  due 
to  the  influence  of  Plato's  writings.  Except  for  a  fragment  of 
the  Timaeus  (translated  by  Cicero),  Plato  was  not  known 
either  in  Greek  or  in  Latin  translation  until  the  twelfth  cen- 

^  op.  cit.  86:  Aber  ausgeschlossen  sind  solche  bei  Behandlung  tiefliegender 
philosophischer  Probleme  iiberhaupt  nur  da,  wo  der  immer  mit  kaum  zugang- 
lichen  Mitteln  mehr  andeutende  als  deutlich  demonstrierende  Vortrag  von 
hingebender  Aufmerksamkeit  und  gutem  Willen  zum  Verstehen  aufgenommen 
wird. 

7  Op.  cit.  87-88. 
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tury.^  The  early  scholastics  found  the  problem  concisely 
stated  in  the  now  famous  ''questions  of  Porphyry,"  in  his 
Isagoge,  or  Introduction  to  Aristotle's  Categoriae.  Boethius 
had  made  a  translation  of,  and  commentary  on,  this  work  ^  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  until  the  late  twelfth  it  remained  one  of 
the  principal  textbooks  of  the  philosophers.  We  give  the  text 
of  these  "questions"  because  they  not  only  reveal  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  problem  but  suggest  the  possible  solutions:  Mox 
de  generibus  et  speciebus  illud  quidem  sive  subsistant  sive  in 
solis  nudis  intellectibus  posita  sint,  sive  subsistentia  corporalia 
sint  an  incorporalia,  et  utrum  separata  a  sensibilibus  an  in 
sensibilibus  posita,  et  circa  haec  consistentia,  dicere  recusabo. 
Altissimum  enim  negotium  est  hujusmodi,  et  majoris  egens 
inquisitionis.i*^  The  early  scholastics  did  not  imitate  this 
reluctance. 

1.  By  considering  now  the  three  principal  solutions  sug- 
gested by  these  questions  of  Porphyry,  we  shall  examine  the 
first  of  the  two  points  to  which  this  paper  calls  attention, 
namely,  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  attaining  a  satisfactory  state- 
ment of  the  correct  solution.  The  first  solution  is  called 
conceptualism,  which  maintains  the  existence  of  universal  ideas 
in  the  mind,  in  solis  nudis  intellectibus,  but  denies  that  they 
have  any  reality  outside  the  mind  corresponding  to  the  mental 
representations.  In  its  exaggerated  form  it  is  called  nominal- 
ism, maintaining  that  there  is  no  universality  either  of  concept 
or  of  objective  reality,  the  only  universal  being  that  of  name 
{flatus  vocis).  The  early  scholastics,  though  often  accused, 
were  particularly  anxious  to  defend  themselves  against  even 
the  suspicion  of  nominalism. They  were  for  the  most  part 

8  Maurice  de  Wulf,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  Medievale,^  (Louvain,  Institut 
Superieur  de  Philosophie,  1934),  70-71:  "...  on  peut  dire,  en  general,  qu'il 
fut  incompris  pendant  la  premiere  periode.  .  .  .  Ce  n'est  qu'au  xii''  siecle  que 
commencent  a  circuler  quelques  copies  du  Phedon  et  du  Menon." 

9  Anicii  Manlii  Severini  Boethii,  Commentaria  in  Porphyrium  a  se  translatum 
(MPL  =  Migne,  Palrologia  Latina  64,  71-158). 

10  Op.  cit.  82. 

"  Conceptualism  did  not  develop  until  the  14th  century  and  has  persisted 
in  the  philosophy  of  Kant. 
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strongly  insistent  upon  some  sort  of  reality  for  the  Idea,  which 
they  realized  was  necessary  for  either  of  the  two  ends  for  which 
the  existence  of  the  Idea  was  postulated,  namely,  to  assure  the 
reality  of  knowledge  and  the  reality  of  being.  Similarly  in 
Plato,  nothing  is  more  generally  agreed  upon  than  that  he 
meant  the  Idea  to  have  some  sort  of  real  being  outside  the 
mind.  Yet  many  quotations  may  be  adduced  from  his  works 
to  prove  that  Plato  was  a  conceptualist.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  of  course  that  these  are  all  in  the  earlier  dialogues 
where  his  interest  in  the  Idea  was  purely  logical,  in  the  Meno 
for  instance,  where  he  discusses  the  definition  of  virtue,  and  in 
the  Charmides,  Laches,  Lysis,  Euthyphro,  etc. 

The  second  possible  solution  is  called  ultra-realism  and 
maintains  that  the  universal  as  such  exists  outside  the  mind, 
that  is,  there  are  objective  realities  which,  independently  of 
our  mental  processes,  possess  universality.  This  was  the 
answer  toward  which  most  of  the  early  scholastics  seemed  to 
tend,  because  of  their  very  insistence  on  some  sort  of  extra- 
mental  reality  for  the  Idea.  And  yet  they  clearly  shrank  from 
the  inevitable  and  absurd  conclusions  of  this  explanation. 
They  had  not  yet  developed  the  finesse  of  philosophical  lan- 
guage to  express  the  sort  of  reality  toward  which  their  minds 
were  groping.  Similarly  Plato  without  doubt  gives  us  ample 
grounds  upon  which  to  convict  him  of  ultra-realism,  because  of 
a  similar  insistence  that  the  Idea  must  have  some  objective 
reality.  As  with  the  Scholastics,  however,  we  must  be  cautious 
in  interpreting  such  statements.  Nothing  in  Plato's  language 
and  style  (except  in  the  so-called  later  dialogues,  to  which  we 
shall  refer  below)  allows  us  to  suppose  that  he  possessed  the 
''crabbed  philosophic  jargon"  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  neces- 
sary to  define  exactly  the  nature  of  this  reality. Moreover, 
there  is  even  greater  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  ultra-real 
statements  of  Plato  than  those  of  the  Scholastics,  because  in 
those  dialogues  in  which  he  is  most  the  ultra-realist,  the  Phaedo, 
Phaedrus,  Symposium,  and  Republic,  Plato  is  more  the  poet 

12  Cf.  note  6. 
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than  the  philosopher.  The  poetic  "frenzy"  which  gives  even 
"to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name"  could  of  itself 
explain  this  hypostasis  of  the  Idea.  Ritter,i^  writing  of  these 
same  fantastic  myths  and  the  poetic  pictures  of  the  Symposium, 
Republic,  and  Phaedrus,  warns  us  that  they  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  same  sense  as  the  methodically  attained  results  of 
scientific  investigation.  All  this  is  precautionary  and  negative, 
and  proves  nothing;  but  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  third  and 
final  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  third  solution,  the  only  one  that  is  satisfactory,  is  called 
moderate  realism,  which,  by  accepting  both  the  mental  and 
the  real  value  of  the  concept,  grants  that  there  is  in  things  an 
objective  reality,  potentially  universal,  yet  contends  that  the 
formal  aspect  of  universality  is  conferred  only  by  the  mind;  as 
the  scholastic  phrases  state  it  in  a  rather  subtle  "distinction," 
the  universal  is  real  "quoad  id  quod  existit"  (that  is,  it  has  an 
actual  foundation  in  things)  but  not  "quoad  modum  quo 
existit"  (that  is,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  exists  in  the 
mind  alone,  as  universal).  Or  again,  the  universal  exists 
formally  (formaliter)  only  in  the  mind,  but  it  exists  fundamen- 
taliter  in  things  (that  is,  it  has  a  foundation  in  things).  This  is 
the  solution  which,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  put  a 
virtual  end  to  the  long  discussion,  when,  after  centuries  of 
dialectic  and  metaphysical  preoccupation  with  the  problem,  a 
technical  language  was  finally  evolved  which  could  state  it 
adequately.  This  was  the  solution  which  many  of  the  early 
scholastics  clearly  aimed  at,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  technical 
terms  to  express  it.  Through  all  their  writings  runs  the  same 
refrain,  with  only  accidental  variations:  universalis  est  quum 
cogitatur — singularis  quum  sentitur,^^ — the  distinction  be- 
tween the  senses  by  which  the  singular  is  perceived  and  the 
intellect  by  which  the  universal  is  known,  which,  though  in- 
adequate, is  nevertheless  a  sort  of  guarantee  of  moderate 
realism. 

13  Ritter,  Kerngedanken  82-83. 

14  Rhabani  Mauri  Commenlaria  in  Porphyrium,  MPL  91.60A. 
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As  for  Plato,  his  criticism  of  the  ultra-reality  of  the  Idea  in 
the  Philebus  and  particularly  in  the  Parmenides  is  well-known. 
Plato  refutes  ultra-realism  with  the  very  arguments  of  Anselm 
and  Abelard  and  a  long  line  of  scholastics;  yet  he  holds  fast  to 
the  conviction  that  there  must  exist  such  things  as  Ideas.  Like 
the  early  scholastics,  he  examines  the  various  possible  solu- 
tions: both  conceptualism  and  ultra-realism;  and  like  them,  he 
finds  these  solutions  wanting;  but  again  like  them  he  possesses 
no  concise  and  handy  formula  for  expressing  the  truth  as  he 
conceived  it.  To  quote  but  one  illustration  of  his  approxima- 
tion of  the  truth,  even  in  the  Phaedo  he  writes  (79a) :  tovtccv  .  .  . 
aladrjaeaiu  atadoio,  Tcbv  de  Kara  rahra  exovroov  .  .  .  eTrtXdjSoto  rco 
TTjs  duavoias  \oyLaiJL<^.  ..."  This  might  well  be  called  a  para- 
phrase of  the  words  of  Rhabanus  Maurus  quoted  above,  which 
are  the  guarantee  of  moderate  realism. 

2.  Continuing  the  parallel  between  the  early  scholastics  and 
Plato  in  their  discussion  of  the  universal  or  Idea,  we  come  to 
the  second  of  our  two  points.  We  shall  show  briefly  how,  in 
consequence  both  of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  means  of  expression,  the  early  scholastics  were 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  by  their  contemporaries 
and  particularly  by  their  pupils. 

Boethius,  at  the  very  start  of  the  discussion,  gives  an  ex- 
tremely close  approximation  of  the  best  expression  of  moderate 
realism. 1^  But  because  in  another  treatise, writing  more  in  a 
logical  than  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  he  uses  expressions  that 
are  faintly  tinged  with  nominalism,  he  becomes  immediately  to 

1^  The  various  interpretations  of  this  criticism  in  the  Parmenides  by  Taylor, 
Hardie,  and  others,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  now. 
See  page  338. 

1^  Boethii,  op.  cil.,  MPL  64.85:  Cogitantur  vero  universalia  nihilque  aliud 
species  esse  putanda  est  nisi  cogitatio  collecta  ex  individuorum  dissimilium 
numero  substantiali  similitudine,  genus  vero  cogitatio  collecta  ex  specierum 
similitudine.  Sed  haec  similitudo,  cum  in  singularibus  est,  fit  sensibilis;  cum 
in  universalibu&,  fit  intelligibilis;  eodemque  modo  cum  sensibilis  est,  in  singu- 
laribus permanet,  cum  intellegitur,  fit  universalis  .  .  .  alio  modo  universale 
est  cum  cogitatur,  alio  singulare  cum  sentitur.  The  last  sentence  is,  of  course, 
clearly  a  statement  of  moderate  realism. 

18  In  Categorias  Aristotelis:  MPL  64. 162 B. 
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his  adversaries  a  nominalist.    Loewe    writes:  "man  schon  im  | 

Mittelalter  ihm  des  Schwankens  beschuldigte,"  and  quotes  j 

from  a  satirical  poem  of  Godefridus  of  St.  Victor,  in  typical  j 

Goliardic  style:  | 

Assidet  Boethius  stupens  de  hac  lite,  1 

Audiens  quid  hie  et  hie  afiferat  perite,  j 

Et  quid  eui  faveat  non  diseernit  rite,  | 

Nee  praesumit  solvere  litem  definite."  i 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  Boethius  himself  went  astray, 

when  we  consider  his  description  of  the  universal  given  above.  j 

One  must  conclude  simply  with  de  Wulf:  "Boece  resta  in-  I 

compris."^^  i 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Roscelin  was  a  nominalist  ' 

and  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  this  philos-  ; 

ophy  that  Anselm  and  William  of  Champeaux  emphasized  so  : 
strongly  the  reality  of  the  universal.    Anselm  censures  him 
for  "losing  himself  in  the  things  of  sense  and  failing  to  discern 

that  which  may  be  separated  from  the  things  of  sense  to  become  j 

an  object  to  the  reason."       This  has  a  strong  Socratic  ring,  ; 

as  will  easily  be  recognized.    Indeed  it  may  be  considered  only  I 

another  paraphrase  of  the  words  of  Rhabanus  Maurus  and  of  \ 

Plato  quoted  above,^^  a  strong  indication  of  moderate  realism.  j 

Yet  by  his  attempt  to  safeguard  the  reality  of  the  universal  j 
idea  he  put  himself  under  the  common  suspicion  of  being  an 
ultra-realist.    Turner  therefore  writes :^'^  "It  is  impossible  to 

determine  accurately  Anselm's  doctrine  of  universals  because  . 
apparently  he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  a  more  definite  answer 

18  J.  H.  Loewe,  "Der  Kampf  Zwischen  dem  Realismus  und  Nominalismus, 
etc.,"  Ahhand,  k.  bohmischen  Gesell.  der  Wissenschaften  vi.8.27.  ! 

20  Loewe  does  not  give  the  source  of  these  verses  and  they  are  not  in  Migne  * 
(MPL  196.1419D)  with  the  other  fragments  of  Godefridus  on  the  same  subject. 

21  Op.  cit.  147. 

22  Anselmi  de  Fide  Trinitatis,  MPL  158.265B:  ...  in  eorum  quippe  ani 
mabus  ratio  ...  sic  est  in  imaginationibus  corporalibus  absoluta,  ut  ex  eis  se 
non  posset  evolvere  nec  ab  ipsis  ea  quae  ipsa  sola  et  pura  contemplari  debet, 
valeat  discernere. 

23  See  page  339. 

24  William  Turner,  History  of  Philosophy  (Boston,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1903),  273.  j 

i 
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to  Porphyry's  questions."  The  question  is  further  compli- 
cated in  the  case  of  Anselm  by  the  strong  influence  of  Augustine 
in  his  teachings,  and  particularly  by  his  espousal  of  the 
Augustino-Neoplatonic  theory  that  the  Ideas  exist  in  the  mind 
of  God  as  causae  exemplares}^ 

When  William  of  Champeaux,  however,  was  refuting  the 
nominalism  of  Roscelin,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  as  his 
pupil  the  brilliant  but  contentious  Abelard;  and  he  is  even 
more  unfortunate  in  that  his  teachings  are  preserved  almost 
entirely  in  the  writings  of  this  bitter  adversary.  Abelard 
tells  the  story  of  their  ''contest,"  somewhat  boastfully,  in  that 
very  human  document  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Historia 
Calamitatum}'^  But  even  so,  the  teaching  which  Abelard  at- 
tributes to  William  "...  eandem  essentialiter  rem  totam 
simul  suis  inesse  .  .  .  individuis,"  could  well  be  explained 
as  a  vague  expression  of  moderate  realism,  especially  if  William 
were  allowed  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  essentialiter.  But 
Abelard,  like  another  Aristotle,  refutes  what  he  claims  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  his  teacher,  nemine  respondente.  He  uses  in 
fact  the  same  arguments  which  Aristotle  used  against  Plato  in 
the  Metaphysics P  William,  humiliated  by  his  more  brilliant 
pupil,  was  forced,  first,  to  change  the  essentialiter  to  indiffer- 
enter,^^  and  then  to  abandon  teaching  altogether. 

But  retribution  overtook  Abelard.  The  very  violence  of  his 
attack  upon  the  realism  of  William,  led  inescapably  to  charges 
on  the  part  of  his  pupil,.  John  of  Salisbury,  and  others,  that  he 

25  Cf.  esp.  De  Divinitatis  Essentia  Monologium,  MPL  158.180-182. 

26  Cf.  also  Sen.  Ep.  Moral,  vii.3.7:  .  .  .  haec  exemplaria  rerum  omnium 
deus  intra  se  habet  .  .  .  plenus  his  figuris  est,  quas  ideas  Plato  adpellat.  .  . 

"^"^  Petri  Ahelardi  Opera,  ed.  Victor  Cousin  (Paris,  A.  Durand,  1849)  i.3: 
Epistola  1,  quae  est  historia  calamitatum  Abelardi  ad  amicum  scripta — a  most 
interesting  autobiography. 

28  Op.  cit.  5.  The  complete  text  is:  Turn  ad  eum  reversus,  ut  ab  ipso  rhe- 
toricam  audirem,  .  .  .  antiquam  ejus  de  universalibus  sententiam  patentissimis 
argumentorum  disputationibus  ipsum  commutare,  imo  destruere  compuli. 
Erat  autem  in  ea  sententia  de  communitate  universalium,  ut  eandem  essen- 
tialiter rem  totam  simul  singulis  suis  inesse  astrueret  individuis. 

29  Met.  VI ;  XII  4-5. 

30  Op.  cit,  5. 
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in  turn  sacrificed  the  reality  of  the  Idea,  becoming  a  somewhat 
modified  nominalist,  at  any  rate  far  removed  from  moderate 
realism. On  the  contrary,  however,  de  Wulf  gives  us  the 
following  almost  extravagant  praise  of  Abelard .  .  .  Abelard 
donne  au  probleme  des  universaux  une  portee  criteriologique, 
et  par  I'etude  critique  il  est  conduit  aux  aspects  metaphysique 
et  psychologique.  Autant  dire  qu'il  est  le  premier  a  resoudre 
I'enigme  porphyrienne  qui  tourmentait  les  esprits  depuis  deux 
siecles  ....  Les  grands  docteurs  du  xiii^  siecle  n'auront  rien 
a  ajouter  a  ses  formules." 

We  have  presented,  of  course,  an  extremely  inadequate  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  contest  over  the  universals  as  it  was  waged 
throughout  the  early  Middle  Ages;  but  enough  has  been  given, 
perhaps,  to  demonstrate  our  point,  namely,  that,  because  of  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  problem,  and  in  default  of  an  adequate 
means  of  expression,  even  the  clearest  approximations  to 
moderate  realism  were  misunderstood.  Indeed,  in  proportion 
to  the  zeal  which  the  early  scholastics  showed  to  safeguard  that 
most  important  characteristic  of  the  universal  or  Idea,  its 
reality,  the  more  they  were  likely  to  be  accused  of  ultra- 
realism. 

We  may  conclude  then  that  a  study  of  Plato's  Theory  of 
Ideas,  in  the  light  of  the  difficulties  shared  alike  by  Plato  and 
the  early  scholastics,  namely:  (1)  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of 
their  common  problem  and  lack  of  technical  language  in  which 
to  state  it,  and  (2)  the  consequent  likelihood  of  misinterpreta- 
tion, may  show  that  Plato,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Aristotle, 
held  common  ground  with  the  moderate  realists  of  scho- 
lasticism. 

3'  Johannes  Saresberiensis,  Metalogicus:  MPL  199.874C:  Alius  sermones 
intuetur  et  ad  illos  detorquet  quidquid  alicubi  de  universalibus  meminit  scrip- 
turn.  In  hac  opinione  deprehensus  est  Abaelardus  noster  qui  multos  reliquit, 
et  adhuc  quidem  aliquos  professionis  huius  sectatores  et  testes.  Amici  mei 
sunt,  licet  ita  plerumque  captivatam  detorqueant  litteram  ut  vel  durior  animus 
miseratione  illius  moveatur.  Rem  de  re  praedicari  monstrum  ducunt,  licet 
Aristoteles  monstruositatis  huius  auctor  sit. 
Op.  cU.  210. 
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XXVII.— i/eredzs  Institutio  ex  Re  Certa  and  a  New  Will  of  the 

Roman  Type 

LIONEL  COHEN 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

P.  NYU.  Inv.  II  15  {ca.  335  or  345  a.d.)  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
few  extant  Roman  wills  written  in  Greek.  Its  most  significant  contribu- 
tion is  a  parallel  which  it  offers  to  a  hitherto  isolated  clause  in  P.  Oxy.  907. 
This  clause  is  demonstrated  to  be  part  of  the  formula  for  heredis  institutio 
ex  re  certa.  On  the  basis  of  papyrological  evidence,  the  validation  of  the 
heres  ex  re  certa  which  took  place  in  Papinian's  time  is  shown  to  have  been 
caused  by  Greco-Egyptian  testamentary  practice. 

Several  ^  Roman  wills  written  in  Greek  have  appeared 
among  the  papyri.  They  fall  into  two  types:  those  dated  be- 
fore the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  which  are  Greek  transla- 
tions of  Latin  originals,  and  those  originally  written  in  Greek 
after  Severus'  edict  allowing  Greek  originals. ^  Of  the  former 
group  there  are  extant  four  examples,  only  the  first  of  which  is 
complete:  (1)  BGU.  326  =  Mitteis,  Chrest.  316,  189-194  a.d. ;  ^ 
(2)  P.  Hamburg  73,  second  century  a.d.;  (3)  BGU.  vii  1655, 
169  A.D.;  (4)  Segre,  St.  Bonfante  iii  433-436,  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Commodus.^    Of  the  latter  group  there  are  ex- 

'  For  convenience  of  citation,  I  employ  the  following  abbreviations:  David 
=  M.  David,  Studien  zur  heredis  institutio  ex  re  certa  im  klassischen  romischen 
und  justinianischen  Recht  (Leipziger  rechtswissenschaftliche  Studien,  Heft  44) 
1930;  Kreller  =  H.  Kreller,  Erbrechtliche  Untersuchungen  auf  Grund  der  graeco- 
aegyptischen  Papyrusurkunden  (Leipzig-Berlin,  1919);  Kiibler  =  B.  Kiibler, 
"Testament  (juristisch),"  Pauly-Wissowa,  Zweite  Reihe,  v  1.966-1010;  Meyer, 
Jur.  Pap.  =  P.  Meyer,  Juristische  Papyri:  Erkldrung  von  Urkunden  zur  Ein- 
iihrung  in  die  juristische  Papyruskunde  (Berlin,  1920);  Perosa  =  A.  Perosa, 
"Frammento  di  testamento."  Studi  italiani  di  filologia  classica  N.  S.  12  (1935) 
98-102;  Segre,  Ricerche  =  A.  Segre,  Ricerche  di  diritto  ereditario  romano  (Rome, 
1930);  St.  Bonfante  —  Studi  in  onore  di  Pietro  Bonfante  nel  XL  anno  d'insegna- 
mento  (Milan,  1930)  4  vols.;  ZSS.  =  Zeitschrift  der  Savigny-Stiftung  fUr  Rechts- 
geschichte,  Romanistische  Abteilung;  von  Woess  =  F.  von  Woess,  Das  romische 
Erbrecht  und  die  Erbenwdrter  (Berlin,  1911). 

2  Kreller  331,  and  notes  16,  17;  A  Stein,  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  und 
Verwaltung  Aegyptens  unter  roemischer  Herrschaft  (Stuttgart,  1915)  142-144. 

3  See  also  P.  Princeton  ii  38.5  and  note. 
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tant  five  examples,  only  the  first  of  which  is  complete:  (1)  P. 
Oxy.  907  =  Mitteis,  ChresL  317,  276  a.d.;^  (2)  P.  Princeton 
II  38,  ca.  264  a.d.;  (3)  PSI.  vi  696,  third  century  a.d.;^  (4) 
P.  Oxy.  990,  331  a.d.;  (5)  P.  Giess.  i  35,  ca.  285/6  a.d. 

P.  NYU.  Inv.  II  15,  although  fragmentary,  is  a  significant 
addition  to  the  latter  group.  It  is  not  only  the  first  fourth- 
century  will  that  has  appeared  among  the  papyri,  but  it  is  the 
latest  example  that  we  have  of  the  Roman  mancipatory  testa- 
ment. Of  the  Roman  testamentary  formulae,  the  document 
preserves  three:  the  institutio  heredum  (lines  2-3),  cretio  (4), 
and  mancipatio  (15). 

As  in  P.  Oxy.  907,  its  closest  parallel,  the  testator,  probably 
a  Greek,  institutes  a  number  of  heirs  and  divides  his  estate 
among  them  (2-3).  Among  the  heirs  are  his  granddaughter 
and  grandson  (cf.  9),  the  name  of  the  latter  alone  being  pre- 
served. Part  of  the  provision  for  the  cretio — the  formal 
manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  heirs  of  their  intention  to  ac- 
cept the  inheritance — ^is  preserved  in  line  4.  The  bequests 
start  with  HX[  which  is  probably  a  name  in  the  dative  followed 
by  blbwiiL  KaToXelirco  ^  or  some  similar  expression.  These  be- 
quests, as  far  as  we  can  see,  include:  two  white  full-grown 
sheep  (6);  real  property  (7);  rooms  in  the  testator's  "other" 
house  which  the  recipients  held  and  occupied  at  the  time  the 
will  was  drawn  up  (8) ;  three  white  full-grown  sheep  to  the 
testator's  granddaughter  (9);  a  slave  (10);  a  certain  joint 
bequest  (11);  furniture,  effects,  and  household  stock  (12);  ten 
white  full-grown  sheep  (14).  Then  follow  a  stipulation  con- 
cerning the  disposal  of  the  testator's  body  (14),  the  mancipatio 
(15),  date  (16),  testator's  signature  (18),  and  signatures  of  the 
witnesses  (19-20). 

The  document  is  written  with  the  fibres  in  a  bold  well- 
rounded  hand.  Judging  from  lines  3-4  and  16,  approximately 
61-69  letters  are  lost  on  the  left  and  70  on  the  right.  Top  and 
bottom  are  intact.    The  surface  is  in  places  badly  rubbed. 

See  also  Berichtigungsliste  and  P.  Princeton  ii  38.5  and  note. 
5  Cf.  P.  Oxy.  907.7,  12;  Mitteis,  Chrest.  316,  col.  I  18;  P.  Princeton  ii  38.6; 
BGU.  VII  1655.8. 
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P.  NYU.  Inv.  II  15 

Probably  Fayum  x  1"  ca.  335  or  345  a.d. 

1  [khpiiKLOs  belva  belvos  rov  delvos  awo — Kcoii-qs  aut  sim.].  vooov  Kal 
4>povodv  diadrjKrjv  eTroLrjaev  y ptKfyijuloixk.vriv  re  virriyopevaev  ca.  56 
letters] 

[ca.  63  letters]  /jl.  .  .  .[.Tra]Tpds  Evdalfjioovos  Kai  'laL8o)pos  o/jloLojs 

TraTp[d]s  'E[v8al(jLo:vos  ca.  66  letters] 
[ca.  58  letters  K\'r)po]vbjioi  fioy  earooaav  alpkaei  rfj  viroKLfjievri 

Kadcos  e^rjs  e/c[ao-]To[s  Trpoade^eraL.    ol  8e  XoltoI  iravres  airo- 

KXrjpovojjLoi  jiov  earojaav  7rpoaepx^(^d(j^crav  re  rfj] 
[KKrjpqvofjiLa  /jlov  eirl  rots  eKacTTCo  KaroXiixiravoiJikvois  orav  yvCoai 

Kai  bvvoiVTai  jiapTVplaudai   eavTOVs   k/jLov  KXrjpovojjLovs  elvaL. 

HX[.  .  .]y[ca.  75  letters] 
5    [ca.  67  letters]   ts  de  avTrjv  Kai  boipiixaiav  h^oy[<jL]av .  .  .ottolt] 

 [ca.  75  letters] 

[ca.  61  letters]  .  .  .deica,  irpo^ara  \evKa  reXeta  bvo     x.  .e.^uo- 

KaLToy .  p .  .  .  [ca.  75  letters] 
[ca.  61  letters]  .  (hv  eiaiv  yLroves  airo  ixh  ava[To]\C3v[.  .] 

TT.p.uTva  [ca.  75  letters] 
[ca.  63  letters]  a  [/cajt  [o]vs  elxov  Kai  oUovaLv  airo  Trjs  aKKri[s  ix]ov 

oUias  TOTTovs  [ca.  69  letters] 
[ca.  59  letters  dvya]Tpi  Ev8aLp,cx)vos  rereXevTrjKOTOs  ijlov  vlov  wpb- 

/3ara  reXeta  Xeu/ca  rpla.  [ca.  62  letters] 
10    [ca.  63  letters]  .  .         .]iv  Kai  8ov\ov  ['A]v8pi(jKov  Kai  ^laL8o)pov 

irepi  Tivos  yo  [ca.  69  letters] 
[ca.  63  letters  exejfwcrap.    Kai  avroi  KOLvds     laov  Treiiirrov  ii'epovs 

eis  TO  /zep[os  eavrdv  {?)  ca.  61  letters] 
[ca.  65  letters]TOLs  Kai  rots  aXXots  Kivovp^kvoLs  extxXocoi^  Kai  aKevcbv 

Kai  ey[8oiJLeveL0)v  ca.  57  letters] 
[ca.  78  letters]rjy  h  irdaL  <^av .  .  .  ./jlol  Kai  [.] .  .Ka/jLovres  ev  rex  [ca. 

69  letters] 

[ca.  73  letters  7rp6/5a]ra  Xeu/ca  reXeta  8eKa.     rrjv  8e  rod  acofiarLov 
fjLOV    .  Kco .  .  [    TrepLaToXrjv  ] 
15     [ca.  17  letters  Tavr-rj  rfj  btad-qKri  86\os  Tovrjpds  aTearcx).  oiKerlav 
XPW^ra  TavTr]]s  8Ladr)Kr]s  yeLVOfJLevqs  eirpiaTO  xctX/coD  aaaaplov 
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k.\)p{i]KLOs)   'AprejUt5a;p[os,  ^vyourarovvros  rou  heivos.  avre- 

liaprvparo  top  detva  ] 
[ca.  40  letters  rod  deaTorov  r]iio3V  Yio)V(T7]avTiVov  Avyovarov  Kai 

^Poi;0tou  'AK^Lvov  tcov  Xa/jLirporarcov .  .  [ca.  64  letters] 
[ca.  69  letters]  /c[a^d]7rep  /cat  irpo  tovtov  .  .  ei  /cat  </C€> /err/rat 

ei^  aurcS  /cat  direTrepcorry^etfs  c<2.  57  letters] 

2nd  hand 

[^:a.  69  letters]  .d[.]cx}  XrjyaTaplovs  a7r[o]8l^as  tovs  Xolttovs  

[ca.  69  letters] 

3rd  hand 

[ca.  69  letters]  Avpr]\Los  MeXas  ^ilpLoo[vos  d]7r6  rrjs  avrrjs  /ccb/xrys 
/c.[(:a.  75  letters] 

4th  hand 

20    [ca.  69  letters]  AvprjXios  'Hpd/cXtos  .  .  .K/caX[.  ./xaprlupco  rf;  5ta- 
drjKTi  /cat  ecr[0pd7tcra(?)  c<2.  69  letters] 

Notes 

1.  For  the  restoration  of  this  line  see  P.  Princeton  ii  38.1-3. 
The  first  visible  letter  ends  with  a  long  flourish  and  is  probably  the  s 
of  Kco/jL-qs  or  TroXecos.  Note  the  typical  Greek  and  Greco-Egyptian 
formula  vocov  /cat  (fypovwv  alongside  of  dLadrjKrjv  eToLrjaev  (=  testa- 
mentum  fecit).  Greco-Egyptian  also  (cf.  Kreller  349-350)  is  the 
mention  in  line  12  of  "furniture,  effects,  and  household  stock." 
After  VTrrjyopevaev  began  the  names  of  the  heirs. 

3.  For  the  restoration  see  P.  Oxy.  907.4-5  and  Berichtigungsliste; 
Mitteis,  Chrest.,  col.  i  7-9.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  passage 
see  below. 

4.  Cf.  Kreller  122-124  and  P.  Princeton  ii  38.4-5  and  note. 

5.  dcopLfxcLLCLV  e^oy[ai]av:  "power  of  bestowal"? 

6.  A  short  vacant  space  after  8vo  may  indicate  the  beginning  of 
a  new  bequest.    In  that  case  we  should  expect  a  name  in  the  dative. 

8.  The  alpha  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  is  finished  off  with  a 
long  oblique  stroke  running  downward  toward  the  right.  Since 
the  only  other  instances  of  this  stroke  are  to  be  found  in  rpta  (9) 
and  deKa  (14),  we  may  perhaps  restore  a  numeral  preceded  by 
TTpo^ara  Xeu/cd  reXeta. 

14.  Provisions  concerning  the  burial  of  the  testator's  body  are 
common  in  both  the  Greco-Egyptian  and  the  Roman  wills.  Cf. 
Kreller  369-371,  385-386  and  BGU.  vii  1655.19-33.  57-59. 

15.  For  the  restoration  see  Mitteis,  Chrest.,  col.  ii  3-6;  P.  Ham- 
burg 73.13-15;  BGU.  vii  1655.45-50.  On  the  formula  for  the 
mancipatio  see  G.  Castelli,  Studi  della  Scuola  papirologica  2  (1917) 
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87-92  and  P.  Meyer,  Zeitschrift  fiir  vergleichende  Rechtswissenschajt 
35  (1918)  89-93.  The  latest  mancipatory  testament  that  had 
hitherto  appeared  among  the  papyri  was  the  will  of  Gaius  Longinus 
Castor  (Mitteis,  Chrest.  316)  dated  189-194  a.d. 

The  use  of  x^-^'^^ou  aaaapLov  is  unparalleled.  The  original  Latin 
formula  as  given  by  Gaius  (Inst.  2.104)  was:  familia  pecuniaque 
tua  .  .  .  hoc  aere  .  .  .  esto  mihi  empta.  The  Latin  documents 
consistently  show,  instead  of  hoc  aere,  the  expression  sestertio  nummo 
uno  or  some  slight  variation  of  it  (P.  Berol.  Inv.  7124,  col.  ii  1,  ed. 
Castelli,  loc.  cit.,  81;  P.  Hamburg  72.18;  cf.  Mommsen,  Gesammelte 
Schriften  i  438).  Similarly,  the  Roman  wills  that  have  come  down 
to  us  in  Greek  translation  show  ariarepTLOV  voviijiov  evos  (Mitteis, 
Chrest.  316,  col.  ii  4;  BGU.  vii  1655.48  and  note).  Perhaps  xaX/cou 
aaaapLov  is  a  contamination  of  the  two  formulae.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  meaning  of  the  mancipatio  clause  was  no  longer 
understood  (cf.  BGU.  ibid.). 

16.  The  beginning  of  the  line  may  be  restored:  virareLas  (or  /jLera 
T7IP  viraTeiav)  'louXtou  YLcovaTavriov  Trarpt/ctou  a8e\4)Ov  (cf.  PSI.  VI 
706.1-3;  P.  Oxy.  1206.1-2,  1265.1-2,  1470.1)  or  'lov\Lov  'Ap^avHov 

irarpiKLOV  [  ]iov  (cf.  OPR.  247.20).    Constantius  and  Albinus 

were  consuls  in  335  a.d.,  Amantius  and  Albinus  in  345.  If  the  date 
began  on  a  new  line,  approximately  61-69  letters  are  lost  on  the  left. 

17.  Part  of  some  supplementary  provision;  cf.  BGU.  vii  1655.57- 
59.  avT€7r6pcx)TT]6ds  is  probably  the  remains  of  the  stipulation 
formula  which  appears  in  a  number  of  post-Severan  testaments 
(Stud.  Pal.  XX  35.15-16,  235  a.d.;  P.  Cairo  Masp.  67324.15-16, 
probably  sixth  century;  Mitteis,  Chrest.  319.68-71,  end  of  sixth 
century).  For  a  discussion  of  its  use  in  wills  see  F.  Kraus,  Die 
Formeln  des  griechischen  Testaments  (Diss.  Giessen,  1915)  99,  and 
Kreller  340-341. 

18.  XrjyaTapLovs=  legatarios.  The  first  appearance  of  this  word, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

One  of  the  most  significant  contributions  of  the  new  docu- 
ment is  the  light  it  throws  on  a  difificult  and  hitherto  isolated 
passage  in  its  nearest  parallel,  P.  Oxy.  907.  In  the  latter  the 
testator  appoints  his  three  sons  and  two  daughters  as  his  heirs 
with  the  following  words  (line  4) :  alpeaei  rfj  vTrorer ay pevrj  e0'  oh 
eKaaros  7rpoa8[  K\r)pov6fjLOi  p,ov  earojaav.  The  editors  trans- 
lated "...  shall  be  my  heirs  according  to  the  disposition 
below  written,  and  on  the  conditions  on  which  each  .  .  . 
and  suggested  in  their  note  to  the  passage  that  ' '  7rpoa8[  is  a 
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verb  apparently  meaning  'shares'  or  'is  endowed.'"  Mitteis 
{Chrest.  317.4  note)  suggested  the  restoration  TpoadrjXccdrjaeTaL 
(which  KaUnka  ^  rejected  as  being  too  long),  but  pointed  out 
that  alpeaei  is  equivalent  to  condicione.  Kreller,  later  (302- 
303  and  notes  34,  35),  in  discussing  the  meaning  of  atpeats, 
which  he  claims  normally  means  letztwillige  Verfiigung, 
adopted  Mitteis'  suggestion.  He  rejected  the  normal  meaning 
of  the  word  which  Grenfell  and  Hunt  had  used  in  translating 
the  passage,  on  the  ground  that  it  resulted  in  an  uneven  trans- 
lation which  broke  the  sentence  into  two  clauses  connected  by 
an  "  and"  not  present  in  the  text.  He  therefore  revised  the 
translation  to  "under  the  following  condition,  namely  that 
each.  .  .  ."  As  early  as  1910  Karl  Schmidt  ^  had  ofTered  for 
the  lacuna  the  restoration  7rpoo-5[e^erat,  which  was  apparently 
unknown  to  the  above  scholars.  Combining  this  reading  with 
Kreller's  suggestions,  Preisigke  ^  finally  offered  a  complete 
translation  of  the  line:  "So  and  so  shall  be  my  heirs  under  the 
conditions  (laid  down  by  me),  as  far  as  each  one  of  the  heirs 
shall  fulfil  them." 

Besides  forcing  the  meaning  of  alpkaei  and  irpoubk^eTai  these 
translations  refer  to  "conditions"  which  are  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  the  will.  The  stipulation  which  it  contains  concerning 
the  cretio  can  hardly  be  considered  a  condition.  It  is  certainly 
not  treated  as  such  in  the  other  documents  in  which  it  appears.^ 
Nor  can  the  various  divisions  of  the  property  which  the  testa- 
tor makes  among  the  heirs  be  considered  conditions  which  the 
heirs  must  fulfil.  They  represent  only  the  testator's  wishes 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  individual  heirs  shall  inherit. 

The  above-named  scholars  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  possibility  that  this  clause  may  be  a  stereotyped  formula. 
But  the  appearance  in  the  New  York  University  document  of 
an  almost  exact  parallel  is,  together  with  other  supporting 
factors,  strong  evidence  that  this  is  the  case.    Furthermore,  as 

^  Aus  der  Werkstatt  des  Horsaals  (Innsbruck,  1914)  25. 

7  Gotlingische  gelehrte  Anzeiger  (1910)  652. 

8  Worterb.  s.  v.  Tpoa8exofJt,aL. 

9  Cf.  Mitteis,  Chrest.  316,  col.  i  7-9;  P.  Princeton  ii  38.4-5. 
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I  hope  to  prove  below,  such  a  formula  is  characteristic  of  the 
procedure  known  to  Roman  law  as  the  heredis  institutio  ex 
re  certa. 

Under  Roman  law  the  usual  procedure  was  to  appoint  a 
universal  heir,  or,  when  a  division  among  several  heirs  was 
desired,  to  assign  fractions  of  the  property  to  each.  The 
heredis  institutio  ex  re  certa  involved  the  institution  of  an  heir 
or  heirs  to  specific,  stated  property:  "Attius  fundi  Corneliani 
heres  esto  mihi.  duo  Titii  illius  insulae  heredes  sunto"  ipig. 
28.5.11).  An  examination  of  P.  Oxy.  907  and  P.  NYU.  ii  15 
with  P.  Cairo  Masp.  67312,  a  Byzantine  testament,  will  show 
that  we  are  dealing  in  all  three  cases  with  the  latter  procedure. 

In  P.  Oxy.  907  the  testator  divides  a  considerable  amount  of 
real  estate  among  his  five  heirs.  To  his  three  sons  he  leaves 
(lines  7-10)  a  vineyard,  grainland,  etc.,  in  common  virep  rrjs 
KKrjpovojjLias  rrjs  efirjs  'on  behalf  of  my  inheritance';  in  addition 
he  leaves  (10)  to  his  eldest  son  alone  certain  property  /car' 
k^aLperov  'as  his  special  property.'  Similarly  to  his  two 
daughters  certain  property  is  left  in  common  (11-12)  'on 
behalf  of  my  inheritance'  with  a  specified  amount  reserved  (13) 
for  the  eldest  daughter  as  her  special  property.  There  is  a 
significant  difference  between  the  bequests  made  virep  Trjs 
K\y]povop,las  and  those  made  /car'  e^aLperov.  In  both  cases  the 
recipients  are  heirs ;  in  both  cases  they  receive  specific  property 
by  the  terms  of  the  will.  But  in  the  former  case,  the  heir  re- 
ceives the  property  in  his  capacity  as  heir  and  the  bequest 
represents  the  portion  due  him  as  such;  in  the  latter,  he  re- 
ceives it  as  a  specific  legacy  over  and  above  his  portion  as  heir. 
Mitteis  1°  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  distinction.  And  the 
presence  of  the  virep  rrjs  KKrjpovofjLias  clauses  led  him  to  suggest 
(Chrest.  317.4  note)  that  P.  Oxy.  907  may  be  a  case  of  heredis 
institutio  ex  re  certa.    This  suggestion  was  confirmed  by  new 

10  ZSS.  30  (1909)  402-403.  He  points  out  that  the  bequests  Kar'  e^aipeTov 
are  prelegacies — Vorausvermdchtnisse  in  his  terminology — i.e.  a  legacy  given  to 
one  of  several  heirs.  The  bequests  virep  ttjs  KXrjpovoiJLLas,  since  they  made 
specific  disposal  of  the  property  within  the  inheritance,  he  termed  Hinein- 
vermdchtnisse. 
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evidence  which  proved  that  P.  Oxy.  907  actually  contains  the 
institution  of  heredes  ex  re  certa. 

In  P.  Cairo  Hasp.  67312,  dated  567  a.d.,  the  testator  divides 
his  estate  among  three  heirs:  two  monasteries  and  his  grand- 
mother. To  each  of  the  monasteries  he  bequeaths  certain 
property  ds  Tr]v  iblav  evaraaiv  (line  55)  and  as  t'^v  oUeiav  evaTaaiy 
(81).  These  expressions  can  be  equated  with  the  Kar  k^alperov 
of  P.  Oxy.  907.  To  his  grandmother  he  leaves  (87-92)  prop- 
erty 8LKaia)  K\7)povoiJLLas  (88),  the  equivalent  of  virep  rrjs  Kk-qpovoiiias 
rrjs  e/JLrjs.  He  then  adds  (92)  Kal  tovtcc  ^oiiKojiai  avT-qv  apKeqdrjvai. 
This  expression  is  significant,  for  it  reproduces  exactly  the 
words  of  a  Justinian  law  referring  to  the  heredis  institutio  ex  re 
certa:  quotiens  certi  quidem  ex  certa  re  scripti  sunt  heredes  vel 
certis  rebus  pro  sua  institutione  contenti  esse  iussi  sunt  etc. 
{Cod.  6.24.13),^^  and  of  Nov.  115,  cap.  5:  et  5e  rtm  KXrjpovofioL 
dvoiJLaadeleVy  kolv  el  py]Tols  Tpay/jLacnv  apKeadrjvaL  xpocrrax^etei'  kt\. 
There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  the  institution  of  the  grandmother 
is  a  heredis  institutio  ex  re  certa. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  words  used  by  the  testator  in 
instituting  his  heirs  (37-49)  take  on  special  significance: 
Kkyjpovofjiovs  elvla]T[r]]ijiL  .  .  .  to  5[t/catoz^  rov]  evayov[s  fjLOvjaaTrjpLou 
KoXovfxevov  "Avra  Sei'[oL']^[oL'],  .  .  .  Kal  .  .  .  "Aira  Movaalov,  .  .  . 
Kal  ^HpatV  TTiv  evyevearaTTjv  fxov  wpos  fJLrjTpos  jiafji/jLrjp,  .  .  .  kwl  rrj 
e^rjs  €4>'  eKaaro)  Tcbv  elprjiJLevoou  kXtjpovoijloov  Trpoekemojxkvri  irap  e/jLOv 
dLaaToXfj  [r]€  Kal  biaTvirdcaei.  **I  institute  as  heirs  .  .  .  the 
abbot  of  the  holy  monastery  of  Apa  Senouthos  .  .  .  and  of 
Apa  Mousaios  .  .  .  and  Herais  my  noble  grandmother  .  .  . 
under  the  arrangement  and  disposition  hereinafter  set  forth  by 
me  for  each  of  the  heirs  afore-mentioned.''  The  clause  starting 
kirl  rfj  is  almost  identical  in  meaning  if  not  in  form  with  the 
alpeaeu — Trpoade^erat  clause  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  will,  and  repre- 
sents, I  take  it,  the  formula  used  in  a  heredis  institutio  ex  re 
certa. 

The  purpose  of  the  formula  is  to  institute  an  heir  or  heirs 
to  specific  property  only.    It  accomplishes  this  end  by  referring 

^1  For  the  legal  distinction  between  the  two  see  David  41,  52-53. 
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to  clauses  which  follow  and  which  contain  the  specific  provi- 
sions.^2  The  passage  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  document  may 
therefore  be  translated:  "...  shall  be  my  heirs  according  to 
the  disposition  drawn  up  below  as  to  what  each  shall  receive"; 
that  in  P.  NYU.  11  15.3-4  similarly  may  be  rendered:  .  . 
shall  be  my  heirs  according  to  the  disposition  set  forth  below 
as  each  hereinafter  shall  receive." 

We  may  now  proceed  to  a  larger  question,  for  presence  of  the 
heredis  institutio  ex  re  certa  in  P.  Oxy.  907,  P.  NYU.  Inv.  11  15, 
and  P.  Cairo  Masp.  67312  throws  new  light  on  the  history  of 
Roman  wills. 

Scholars  are  generally  agreed  that  a  will  which  contained  a 
heres  ex  re  certa  was  not  acceptable  under  early  Roman  law.^^ 

12  In  P.  Cairo  Masp.  67312  the  two  monasteries  are  probably  normal  heredes 
and  the  grandmother  alone  the  heres  ex  re  certa.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
bequests  to  the  monasteries  are  in  the  form  of  prelegacies  (lines  55  and  81).  In 
addition,  they  alone  are  responsible  for  the  legacies  (102-103,  106-107,  111-112). 
On  the  whole  question  of  a  heres  ex  re  certa  instituted  along  with  normal  heredes 
see  David  36-42. 

In  the  fragmentary  will  edited  by  Segre  {St.  Bonfante  ill  433-436),  the 
testatrix  institutes  her  two  sons  as  heirs  Icrov  nepovs  and  then  proceeds  to 
divide  the  estate  piece  by  piece  between  them.  Segre  points  out  (433)  that  in 
this  "istituzione  di  eredi  in  parti  uguali  con  divisione  inter  liber os  ...  si  rag- 
giungono  risultati  analoghi  a  quelli  che  si  ottengono  coll'  istituzione  di  erede  ex 
re  certa.''  Perhaps  we  have  in  this  case  also  an  actual  heredis  institutio  ex  re  certa. 
I  would  accordingly  insert  in  Segre's  suggested  restoration  after  the  words  vioL 
IJLov  (line  10,  note),  aipkaei  rfj  viroTeTajfjLevri  etc.;  and  after  the  word  /caraXetTrco 
(line  11  note,  13  note),  vwep  rrjs  KXrjpopofjLLas  etc.  Although  Segre  reckons  that 
about  120  letters  are  lost,  his  present  restoration  of  line  10,  as  he  himself  admits, 
has  as  many  as  182  letters. 

PSI.  VI  696  is  probably  not  a  heredis  institutio  ex  re  certa  despite  the  implica- 
tion in  Arangio-Ruiz'  note  on  line  7:  "Qui  cominciano,  secondo  lo  stesso  procedi- 
mento  seguito  in  PO  907,  le  clausole  destinate  a  dividere  il  patrimonio  fra  le  eredi 
istituite,  in  forma  di  disposizioni  a  titolo  particolare  {Hineinvermdchtnisse, 
secondo  la  terminologia  del  Mitteis  .  .  .  )."  The  bequests,  which  save  for  a 
few  words  are  completely  lost,  start  with  the  words  (line  7)  /card  fiev  e^aiperov. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  formula  used  in  the  prelegacy,  the  type  designated 
by  Mitteis,  not  Hineinvermdchtnis ,  but  Vorausvermdchtnis.  However,  no  more 
definite  conclusion  than  this  can  now  be  reached. 

"  David  1  and  note  4;  45,  notes  8  and  9,  where  ancient  and  modern  literature 
is  cited. 
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According  to  David  (30,  46)  such  a  will  was  partially  validated 
in  the  transition  period  between  republican  times  and  the 
principate.  Under  the  amended  law,  the  will  itself  was  de- 
clared valid  but  those  clauses  which  assigned  specific  property 
were  treated  as  null  and  void.  In  Papinian's  time  the  final 
step  was  taken  and  even  those  clauses,  with  certain  limita- 
tions,were  declared  valid. David  sees  the  explanation  for 
this  final  change  in  Greco-Egyptian  influence  upon  Roman  law. 
His  conclusion  is  without  doubt  correct,  but,  in  drawing  it,  he 
assumes  a  practice  in  Greco-Egyptian  law  which  never  existed. 
With  our  new  evidence  we  may  now  prove  the  truth  of  David's 
conjecture  and  at  the  same  time  point  out  his  error. 

David  (49)  claims  that  the  reform  in  Papinian's  time  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  some  foreign  law,  practised  by  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Roman  state,  which  permitted  a  testator  to  name 
anyone  indiscriminately  as  heir  and  limit  him  to  specific 
property.  Such  a  practice,  he  states,  was  current  in  Greco- 
Egyptian  law  which  did  not  hesitate  "auch  den  Erwerber 
eines  einzelnen  Grundstiicks  als  KXrjpovojjLos  zu  bezeichnen." 
He  thus  argues  that  the  Greco-Egyptians  in  their  wills  applied 
the  term  "  heir"  indiscriminately  not  only  to  heirs  but  also  to 
those  who  under  Roman  law  would  be  mere  legatees. 

The  evidence  of  the  Greek  papyri  shows  clearly  that  the 
term  K\r)pov6fxos  was  not  used  indiscriminately.  With  one  ex- 
ception it  is  applied  solely  to  the  children  of  the  testator, or 
to  the  testamentary  heirs  instituted  in  the  absence  of  children. 

14  According  to  David  (30-31),  only  if  the  sum  of  the  specific  allotments  made 
up  the  total  estate.  If  that  were  not  the  case,  the  former  practice  was  resorted 
to,  that  of  dividing  the  estate  without  taking  cognizance  of  the  clauses  bequeath- 
ing specific  property. 

15  David  30,  40-41,  47-48;  Kubler  1004;  Jors-Kunkel-Wenger,  Romisches 
Recht^  (Berlin,  1935)  322  (Kunkel  had  previously,  in  ZSS.  51  [1931]  540,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  change  took  place  much  earlier  than  Papinian's 
time);  Bonfante,  Istituzioni  di  diritto  romano  (Rome,  1934)  605;  Arangio-Ruiz, 
Istituzioni  di  diritto  romano  ^  (Naples,  1934)  506. 

16  P.  Oxy.  105,  491,  494,  495;  P.  Ryl.  153;  Perosa  98-102. 

17  P.  Oxy.  492;  cf.  Kreller  194,  note  29  and  Segre,  Ricerche  51.  note  1. 
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In  two  documents  other  parties  receive  substantial  bequests, 
yet  the  title  of  heir  is  deliberately  withheld  from  them  and  ap- 
plied only  to  the  son  or  daughter.^^  In  the  wills  which  we  have 
shown  to  contain  heredes  ex  re  certa,  no  legatee  is  instituted  as 
an  heir.  In  P.  Cairo  Masp.  67312,  the  grandmother,  although 
the  recipient  of  only  one  KrrjfjLa,  had,  as  the  testator's  nearest 
living  relative, a  necessary  right  to  be  instituted  as  heir.^^ 
In  P.  Oxy.  907,  the  testator  instituted  his  heirs-at-law  only,  his 
five  children.  These  last  two  wills  certainly  reveal  no  mis- 
understanding of  the  point,  who  was  entitled  to  bear  the  name 

heir."  The  single  papyrus,  P.  Oxy.  1034,  which  does  not 
conform  to  the  usage,  is  the  very  document  that  David  cites 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  term  Kk-qpovojios  was  applied  to  a 
legatee.22  This  will  was  only  a  blank  form  partially  filled  in, 
and  it  is  my  conjecture  that  the  misuse  of  the  term  here  was 
due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  notary  who  drew  up  the 
form.  As  is  shown  below,  the  use  of  the  term  Kk-qpovbixos  in 
Greco-Egyptian  wills  was  flue  to  Roman  influence.  Very 
likely  in  this  case  the  notary  misapplied  the  word  in  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  Roman  practice.  In  any  event,  in  view  of 
the  evidence  to  the  contrary,  this  exceptional  usage  cannot  be 
cited  as  proof  of  a  general  practice. 

There  is  another  objection  to  David's  theory.  The  use  of 
KXrjpovofjLos  in  Greco-Egyptian  wills  is  a  comparatively  late  de- 
velopment, as  it  cannot  be  cited  in  any  will  dated  before  the 

18  p.  Oxy.  105,  494. 

15  That  is,  the  heir  ab  intestato.  This  suggestion,  offered  by  Segre  (Ricerche 
27-36,  51,  see  esp.  32-36)  seems  better  than  the  usual  explanation  (Kreller  58, 
350;  Meyer,  Jur.  Pap.  p.  56)  that  the  KX-qpovoixos  was  the  "  Gutserben,"  the  recip- 
ient of  real  property.    Cf.  Segre,  Ricerche  33,  note  4,  and  von  Woess  269-270. 

20  Any  nearer  relatives  could  not  have  been  passed  over  without  full  enumera- 
tion of  the  grounds  of  the  praeteritio  (Nov.  115,  cap.  3,  4  pr.).  The  testator 
mentions  that  his  wife  (lines  74-79)  and  mother  (109-11)  were  dead. 

21  Pursuant  to  the  reform  in  the  law  of  succession  introduced  by  Justinian 
(Nov.  115,  cap.  4-pr.). 

22  Cf.  Kreller  195-196. 

23  That  the  document  came  from  the  hand  of  a  notary  seems  clear  from  its 
peculiar  form;  cf.  Kreller  195,  note  36. 
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first  quarter  of  the  second  century  a.d.^^  It  first  appears  in  a 
series  of  documents  from  Oxyrhynchus,  the  earliest  of  which 
cannot  be  placed  prior  to  117  a.d.^^  Furthermore,  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  term  was  introduced  into  the 
Greco-Egyptian  will  under  Roman  influence.  According  to 
Roman  law  no  will  was  deemed  valid  unless  it  instituted  an 
heir:  heredis  institutio  caput  et  fundamentum  testamenti. 
David's  theory  therefore  assumes  that  in  the  short  space  be- 
tween 117  A.D.  and  Papinian's  time,  the  term  made  its  way 
into  the  Greco-Egyptian  will,  was  there  used  indiscriminately; 
and  this  use,  reacting  upon  Roman  law,  led  to  the  Papinian 
reform.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  development  could  have 
taken  place  so  quickly. 

What  was  the  Greco-Egyptian  practice  which  brought  about 
the  Papinian  reform?  It  was  the  very  practice  which  we  find 
in  P.  Oxy.  907  of  distributing  specific  portions  of  the  estate 
among  the  heirs — a  practice  which  was  in  use  in  Greece  and 
Egypt  for  four  hundred  years  before  Papinian's  time.^^  As 
far  back  as  the  third  century  B.C.  in  the  wills  of  the  philosophers 
Theophrastus,  Strato,  and  Lyco,  property  was  assigned  piece 
by  piece  to  various  heirs. In  Ptolemaic  times  (P.  Petrie  ii, 
p.  22)  a  testator  bequeaths  property  in  Alexandria  to  his  son 
and  property  in  Bubastis  to  his  wife.  Another  testator  (P. 
Petrie  iii  1,  col.  ii)  carefully  divides  his  land,  plot  by  plot, 
between  his  heirs.  In  P.  Cairo  10388  (123  B.C.)  Pachnubis 
leaves  a  bed  to  his  two  sons  and  the  remainder  of  his  property 
to  his  wife.    Most  important  of  all  is  the  famous  third  testa- 

24  Kreller  345;  Arangio-Ruiz,  La  successione  testamentaria  (Naples,  1906)  67; 
Mitteis,  Grundziige  236. 

25  P.  Oxy.  105  (117-137  a.d.).  Others  containing  it  are:  P.  Oxy.  491  (126 
A.D.),  492  (130  A.D.),  494  (156  a.d.).  495  (181-189  a.d.),  1034  (second  century 
A.D.);  P.  Ryl.  153  (138-161  a.d);  Perosa  98-102  (166/7  a.d.). 

26  Arangio-Ruiz,  op.  cit.  72-73;  Mitteis,  Grundziige  236;  Segre,  Ricerche  32,  51, 
and  St.  Bonfante  in  433,  note  12. 

27  Cf.  Kreller  343,  345-347;  Meyer,  Jur.  Pap.  p.  57;  Mitteis,  Grundziige  235- 
236;  Segre,  Ricerche  33;  von  Woess  145,  note  24. 

28  G.  Bruns,  ZSS.  1  (1880)  23-46;  cf.  Kubler  968. 

29  Ed.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Archiv  i  62-65. 
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ment  (Mitteis,  Chrest.  302),  dated  126  B.C.,  wherein  Dryton 
bequeaths  his  horse,  his  weapons,  two  slaves,  and  specific 
pieces  of  real  property  to  his  son;  and  two  slaves,  an  ox,  and 
other  itemized  pieces  of  real  property  to  his  five  daughters. 
In  two  wills  of  the  second  century  a.d.,^^  definite  portions  of 
the  estate  are  bequeathed  to  the  heirs  in  common,  and  another 
portion  is  bequeathed  to  one  of  the  heirs  alone. 

Absolute  proof  that  this  practice  was  adopted  by  Romans 
living  in  Egypt  is  not  yet  available  because  we  have  only  six 
wills  executed  by  Romans  living  there  before  Papinian's  time,^^ 
and  of  these  six,  four  are  too  fragmentary  to  afford  any 
assistance.  But  the  remaining  two  are  significant.  The  first, 
dated  several  decades  before  Papinian,  is  an  example  of  the 
Greek  practice  described  above,  in  which  the  testatrix  assigns 
specific  property  to  each  of  her  sons.^^  In  adopting  a  form 
foreign  to  Roman  law,  this  Roman  citizen  was  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  her  Greco-Egyptian  environment.  In  the  light 
of  this  instance  and  of  the  fact  that  other  Greco-Egyptian 
features  found  their  way  into  Roman  wills, it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  the  practice  of  assigning  specific 
property  to  heirs,  which,  as  has  been  shown  above,  automat- 
ically created  heredes  ex  re  certa  in  the  eyes  of  Roman  law,^^ 
was  generally  adopted  by  Romans.  The  Roman  will  written 
by  a  Greek,  P.  Oxy.  907,  with  its  formal  Roman  institution  of 
the  heirs  followed  by  the  Greek  division  of  property  among 

30  p.  Oxy.  491  as  restored  by  Kreller  (268);  Perosa  98-102. 

31  Mitteis,  Chrest.  316;  P.  Hamburg.  73;  BGU.  vii  1655;  Segre,  St.  Bonfanle 
III  433-436;  P.  Berol.  Inv.  7124  (ed.  Castelli,  Siudi  della  Scuola  papirologica  2 
[1917]  87-92) ;  BGU.  vii  1696.  BGU.  vii  1695  was  executed  by  a  member  of  the 
Roman  fleet,  and  P.  Hamburg  72  is  merely  a  blank  form. 

32  P.  Hamburg  73;  BGU.  vii  1655;  P.  Berol.  Inv.  7124;  BGU.  vii  1696. 

33  Segre,  St.  Bonfante  ill  433-436;  cf.  note  17  above.  Segre  (433)  has  already 
pointed  out  the  similarity  between  the  provisions  of  this  will  and  those  of  the 
Greco-Egyptian  testaments  from  Oxyrhynchus. 

34  See  R.  Taubenschlag,  "Geschichte  der  Rezeption  des  romischen  Privat- 
rechts  in  Aegypten,"  (St.  Bonfante  i  369-440)  392-393,  and  my  note  to  line  1 
of  the  New  York  University  papyrus. 

36  Cf.  the  statement  of  Segre  quoted  above,  note  12. 
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them,  is  the  best  example  of  the  resultant  mixture.  Nor  is  it 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Roman  jurist  faced  with  a 
widespread  distribution  of  an  institution  theretofore  disre- 
garded had  no  alternative  but  to  recognize  it.  The  Papinian 
reform  was  the  inevitable  result. 

3«  Von  Woess  (145,  note  24)  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  Greek  influence  as 
the  origin  of  the  heres  ex  re  certa.  Against  this  view  see  David  50-51.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  heres  ex  re  certa  ever  attained  any  popularity  outside  of 
Egypt.  At  any  rate  it  has  not  appeared  in  any  of  the  Latin  wills  coming  from 
places  other  than  Egypt.  For  a  list  of  these  see  Kraus,  op.  cit.  (P.  NYU.  ii 
15.17  note)  90,  note  1,  and  P.  Meyer,  loc.  cit.  (P.  NYU.  ii  15.15  note)  84. 
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XXVIII. — A  Referee's  Hearing  on  Ownership 

CASPER  J.  KRAEMER,  JR.  AND  NAPHTALI  LEWIS 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

This  article  is  summarized  in  the  first  two  paragraphs. 

This  long  papyrus  arrived  in  the  Columbia  collection  in  two 
pieces,  each  in  a  different  lot,  and  each  consequently  inven- 
toried separately.  In  v.  No.  181  (19)  contains  Col.  I  and  the 
left  edge  of  Col.  II.  Inv.  No.  182  contains  the  rest  of  Col.  II 
(not  more  than  two  letters  are  lost  in  any  one  line  at  the 
juncture  of  the  two  pieces)  and  Col.  Ill,  the  right-hand  third 
of  which  is  badly  rubbed.  At  least  one  preceding  column 
(probably  no  more,  see  note  to  line  2)  has  been  lost.  Traces  of 
the  column  immediately  preceding  our  Col.  I  are  preserved  in 
the  form  of  two  line-end  flourishes:  that  of  an  a  to  the  left  of 
Hne  16,  and  that  of  a  o-  opposite  line  18. 

The  papyrus  contains  the  minutes  of  a  hearing  before  the 
defensor  civitatis.  The  case  is  interesting  not  only  in  itself  but 
above  all  since  in  the  course  of  the  pleadings  Constantine's 
law  on  longi  temporis,  or  longae  possessionis,  praescriptio,^ 

1  A  preHminary  communication  on  this  law  was  read  at  the  Fifth  International 
Congress  of  Papyrology  at  Oxford,  September  1937,  and  will  appear  in  Actes  du 
Cinquieme  Congres  International  de  Papyrologie.  The  authors  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge their  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Youtie  for  his  kindness  and  in- 
valuable assistance.  Mr.  Youtie  read  our  manuscript  and  offered  numerous  sug- 
gestions of  interpretation  and  even  of  reading,  although  he  had  seen  neither  the 
original  papyrus  nor  a  photograph.  Professor  L.  A.  Post  has  been  of  assistance 
in  improving  and  correcting  the  translation  at  several  points.  Professor  Clyde 
Pharr  was  also  kind  enough  to  read  the  manuscript  and  comment  on  our  juristic 
interpretation. 
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hitherto  known  only  from  two  references,^  is  twice  referred  to 
and  once  cited  verbatim  by  the  counsel  for  the  defense.^ 

Under  Roman  law,  protection  against  suit  (praescriptio  ad- 
versus  inquietudinem,  C] .1 .22.2),  which  in  the  later  Empire 
(before  Justinian)  became  acquisitive  (=  our  "title  by  pre- 
scription"), was  acquired  against  praesentes  after  ten  years  of 
uncontested  possession  and  against  ahsentes  after  twenty  years 
of  uncontested  possession.^  The  person  claiming  this  protec- 
tion had  to  give  proof  of  a  iustum  initium  possessionis,^  and, 
by  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  also  of  bona  fides  posses- 
sionis.^    "Apart  from  this  regular  system,  there  appeared  in 

2  C.J.  7.39.2  (365  a.d.)  :  male  agitur  cum  dominis  praediorum,  si  tanta  pre- 
cario  possidentibus  praerogativa  defertur  ut  eos  post  quadraginta  annorum 
spatia  qualibet  ratione  decursa  inquietare  non  liceat,  cum  lex  Constantiniana  iuheat 
ah  his  possessionis  initium  non  requiri  qui  sibi  potius  quam  alteri  possederunt. 

C.Th.  4.11.2  (349  a.d.)  :  annorum  quadraginta  praescriptio,  quam  vetustatem 
leges  ac  iura  nuncupare  voluerunt,  admittenda  non  est  cum  actio  personalis 
intenditur. 

3  The  principal  sources  on  longi  temporis  praescriptio  are:  BGU  267  (  =  Bruns, 
Pontes  iuris  Romani'^  87),  Rescript  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  199  a.d., 
cited  also  in  P.  Strassb.  22.  1-8;  P.  Strassb.  22  (  =  Bruns,  Pontes'^  192;  Mitteis, 
Chrestomathie  374;  Jur.  Pap.  54),  third  century  a.d.;  Paulus,  Sententiae  5.2.3-5; 
Frag.Vat.7  (Papinian);  C.Th.  4.11.1-2,  316  and  349  a.d.;  C.J.  7.22  and  33-40; 
Digesta  44.3;  Inst.J.  2.6pr.  PSI  111  is  a  fragment  of  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  on  longi  temporis  praescriptio  (cf.  R.  Taubenschlag,  Das  romische 
Privatrecht  zur  Zeit  Diokletians  [Cracow,  1923],  172,  note  9).  The  most  thorough 
and  authoritative  discussion  is  that  of  J.  Partsch,  Die  Longi  Temporis  Praescrip- 
tio im  klassischen  romischen  Rechte  (Leipzig,  1906).  Among  briefer  (textbook) 
summaries  may  be  mentioned  those  of  W.  W.  Buckland,  A  Text- Book  of  Roman 
Law2  249-251  and  P.  J6rs-W.  Kunkel,  Romisches  Privatrecht  (BerUn,  1935), 
136-138.    For  other  discussions,  see  the  bibliography  in  Jur.  Pap.,  p.  180. 

*  Persons  in  the  same  civitas  were  praesentes  to  each  other;  ahsentes  were 
persons  not  in  the  same  civitas.  In  Egypt,  before  ca.  307  a.d.  when  the  nome 
became  the  civitas  consisting  of  the  nome-metropolis  (ttoXis)  plus  the  surround- 
ing country  districts  {hvopLa),  praesentia  and  ahsentia  were  apparently  reckoned 
on  the  basis  of  the  ttoXls  for  city  property  and  the  vofjLos  for  non-city  property. 
Cf.  Partsch,  op.  cit.  (note  3)  49-56. 

^Paulus,  Sent.  5.2.4  (cf.  C.J.  7.22.2,  ex  iusto  initio  longo  tempore  obtenta 
possessio);  also  termed  iusta  causa  possessionis:  cf.  biKaLav  airiaj^,  BGU  267.8 
( =  P.Strassb.  22.3-4).  P.Strassb.  22.21  has  a4>opiJ.r)v  Kav  ^paxelap  biKaiav 
KaToxvs,  on  which  see  note  18. 

^  Like  many  other  constitutiones  on  the  subject  of  longi  temporis  praescriptio, 
the  law  of  Constantine  here  under  discussion  speaks  of  iustum  initium  (titulus) 
possessionis,  but  makes  no  mention  of  hona  fides  possessionis. 
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the  later  Empire  a  system  [today]  called  longissimi  temporis 
praescriptio.  Two  unsatisfactory  texts  ^  tell  us  that  under 
Constantine,  or  his  sons,  it  was  enacted  that  40  years'  posses- 
sion should  give  extinctive  protection,  whatever  the  origin  of 
the  possession."^  In  other  words,  persons  who  remained  in 
uncontested  possession  for  forty  years  were  awarded  "title  by 
prescription"  without  being  obliged  to  prove  iustum  initium 
possessionis. 

In  our  papyrus,  Alexandros,  counsel  for  the  defense, 
states  that  he  is  basing  his  case  on  the  law  oans  /ceXeuet  rdv  ev 
vofXT}  Tvyxc'-vovTa  irpayixaToov  TeaaepaKOvraerrj  xpovov  jjL-qbaiiois  airo- 
KLvlddaLTrap'  avTovTrjv  voimrjv^  [xrjbe  waXaLav ^rjrXadaL  dpxw  (lines  9—10) 
— the  law  "which  provides  that  if  anyone  is  in  possession  of 
property  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  his  possession  is  in  no 
way  to  be  removed  from  him  nor  is  the  date  of  the  inception 
of  possession  to  be  investigated."  Soon  Alexandros  returns 
to  the  law,  and  begs  to  read  the  law  6s  /ceXeuet  d  irapekdoiev 
TeaaepaKovTaeTrjs  xpovos  veixoixkvov  tlvos  irpay/jLaTa  ixribajiCis  kin^kviv 
TLVCLTols  TTpayjiaaiv  r)  irapaXveLV  Trjv  ttoXvxpovlov  vo/jltjp  (lines  20—21) 
— the  law  "which  provides  that  if  a  period  of  forty  years  has 
elapsed  with  a  person  in  possession  of  property,  no  one  is  in 
any  wise  to  proceed  against  his  property  or  dissolve  his  long- 
standing possession."  In  his  final  summary  of  the  evidence 
before  rendering  decision  the  defensor  reads  from  his  court 
record  a  combination  of  these  two  versions,  referring  to  the 
law  as  ordering  el  TeaaepaKovTaer-qs  irapeXdoLev  xpovos  vefjiofxevov  tlvos 
Tpdy/jLara  fjLrj.8e  biKalav  dpxw  ^rjT'iadaL  (lines  49—50) — ^"if  a  period 
of  forty  years  has  elapsed  with  a  person  in  possession  of  prop- 
erty, the  legality  of  the  inception  of  possession  is  not  to  be 
investigated." 

After  his  second  reference  to  the  law,  Alexandros  reads  the 
actual  text  (lines  22—25)  :  ol  SeaTore  rjfjicbv  KojvaTavrlvos  Xe^aaros  /cat 
KoovaravTLVos  Kal  Ko)yaTavTL[o]s  e7rt0aj^eo-rarot  Katcapats  ^AypiTTTLVco 
^ovX{evTf])  •  Kal  TraXatas  vofirjs  eis  togovtov  r}peaev  ex^cr^at  rov  Xoyiaixov 

7  C.Th.  4.11.2  and  C.J. 7.39. 2  cited  above. 

8  Buckland,  op.  cit.  251. 

^  Cf.  avelli  ei  possessionem  non  oportet — Paulus,  Sent.  5.2.5. 
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Iva  olt  eKLVcov  ei  avveaTqiiey  to  irepl  ov  eanv  rj  ^rjTrjaLS  reaaepa- 

Kovra  ereaip  vevefxijadaL  jjLrjde  tov  Kavova  rrjs  vo/jltjs  ^7]Tl(jBai.  rjpeaev 
Kal  SiKaLov  Kavbvos  [..]..  p  .kovtos  Trj  ttjs  5e/c[a]ertas  rj  ekocraertas 
Trapay pa4>fj  Trjv  kcltoxov  ^OTjdeladaL,  Kal  tcl  e^rjs. — "Our  masters 
Constantine  Augustus  and  Constantine  and  Constantius  most 
noble  Caesars  to  the  senator  Agrippinus:  It  is  our  pleasure  that 
consideration  be  taken  also  of  the  length  of  the  possession,  to 
the  extent  that,  if  it  is  established  by  inquiry  from  them  that 
the  property  (?)  with  which  the  investigation  is  concerned  has 
been  held  for  forty  years,  not  even  the  grounds  of  the  possession 
be  investigated.  It  is  our  pleasure  moreover  that,  since  legal 
grounds  of  possession  are  necessary  (?)  only  for  prescription 
after  ten  or  twenty  years,  the  present  holder  of  the  property 
be  awarded  the  protection  of  the  court,  etc." 

The  date  of  this  law  is  readily  determined  from  its  prescript. 
The  law  is  issued  in  the  name  of  Constantine  as  Augustus  and 
his  sons  Constantine  and  Constantius  as  Caesars.  The  omis- 
sion of  Crispus  and  Constans  indicates  that  the  former  was 
already  dead  and  the  latter  had  not  yet  been  named  Caesar, 
at  the  time  when  the  law  was  issued.  The  date  of  the  law, 
therefore,  lies  between  ca.  Feb.,  326  a.d.,  when  Crispus  died 
and  Dec.  25,  333  a.d.,  when  Constans  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  Caesar. The  law  is  thus  clearly  one  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  not  a  law  of  his  sons  or  one  issued  by  them  in  his 
name.^^ 

It  is  clear  that  this  law  of  Constantine  was  addressed  to 
Agrippinus  who  had  written  requesting  a  decision  on  a  specific 

1"  Crispus  died  in  326,  before  he  could  celebrate  his  decennalia  on  March  1 : 
cf.  O.  Seeck,  Pauly-Wiss.  iv  1723. 

11  Cf .  ibid.,  948.  CIL  iii.7000  (  =  352)  III  is  a  rescript  issued  on  June  30,  331 
A.D.,  in  the  names  of  Constantine  as  Augustus,  and  Constantine  and  Constantius 
as  Caesars:  I]MP  CAES  CONSTANTINVS  MAXIMVS  GVTH  VICTOR 
AC  TRIVM[F]ATOR  AVG  ET  PL  CLA  CONSTANTINVS  ALAMAN  ET 
F[L  I]VL  CONSTANTIVS  NNBB  [C]AESS  SALVTEM  DICVNT  ORDINI 
CIVIT  ORCISTANORVM  (lines  4-9). 

12  Constantine  died  on  May  21,  337  a.d.,  but  acts  continued  to  be  issued  in  his 
name  until  Sept.  9  of  that  year  (cf.  Codex  Theodosianus,  ed.  Mommsen  [Berlin, 
1905]  I,  p.  CLX;  W.  Seston,  Revue  des  etudes  anciennes  39  [1937]  211). 
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case  which  had  arisen  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  case  ap- 
parently involved  property  whose  owner  (a  woman,  r-qv  koltoxov) 
could  not  show  the  origin  of  her  possession  but  could  prove 
twice  the  usual  twenty  years  of  unchallenged  possession. 
Agrippinus  is  styled  ^ovXevr-qs  =  (Roman)  senator, from 
which  it  follows  that  our  text  is  a  translation  of  a  constitutio 
originally  written  in  Latin. The  Latin  equivalents  of  the 
technical  terms  used  in  the  papyrus,  are  in  most  cases  readily 
apparent:  apxr]  =  initium,  dUaLos  =  iustus,  TraXatos  —  diuti- 
nus,  TcoKvxpovLos  =  longi  temporis,  vojjii)  =  possessio,  wapaypacfyr] 
=  praescriptio.  Karoxos  and  Kav6)v,  however,  require  closer 
attention.  The  owner  whose  possession  the  law  made  un- 
assailable is  called  rj  koltoxos.  So  too  in  P.Strassb.  22.21  iusta 
origo  (?  see  note  18)  possessionis  is  rendered  by  d^opM??  biKala 
Karoxv^-  It  is  tempting  at  first  sight  to  take  our  koltoxos  as 
=  diaKCLToxos  which,  as  it  appears  in  later  Byzantine  documents, 
has  been  equated  with  detentor  {=  holder  by  some  other 
title), as  distinguished  from  kXtjpovoijlos  {=  heres)  and  diadoxos 
(=  successor)  .^^  These  distinctions  did  not  exist,  however,  in 
the  time  of  Constantine :  in  lines  43-44  of  our  papyrus  Alexan- 
dros  speaks  of  an  olKoiredop  diaKarexoiJievov  dird  warpcbas  dtadoxrjs. 
In  the  laws  on  longi  temporis  praescriptio,  detentor  appears 
only  in  C.J.  7.39.7  and  8,  constitutiones  of  the  years  525  and 
528  A.D.  respectively.  In  the  earlier  laws  possessor  is  used 
regularly,  and  the  fact  that  in  our  document  not  Karoxv  (as  in 
P.Strassb.  22)  but  vofxr]  is  used  for  possessio  also  indicates  that 
KOLTOXOS  is  not  used  in  any  restricted  sense. Karoxos  is  there- 
in C.J.  4.29.15  is  a  constitutio  of  the  year  294  a.d.  addressed  to  an  Agrippinus 
not  further  identified  and  probably  not  the  same  person  to  whom  the  present  law 
of  Constantine  was  addressed.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  ^ovXevrrjs  here 
renders  merely  curialis. 

"A.  Stein  {Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  und  Verwaltung  Aegyptens, 
158-162)  has  shown  that  imperial  rescripts  sent  to  private  individuals  or  for 
general  publication  in  Egypt  were  written  in  Greek,  while  rescripts  to  Roman 
officials  were  written  in  Latin;  cf.  Wilcken,  Hermes  55  (1920)  14. 

15  M.  Radin,  Studt  Bonfante  iii  162. 

16  L.  Wenger,  Studi  in  onore  di  S.  Perozzi  419. 

1^  In  this  connection  might  be  noted  also  Corp.  gloss,  lat.  ii,  p.  154,  line  34: 
possessi<o>  voixi}  diaKaroxv  kt^o-is;  and  p.  376,  line  52:  vofxrj  i^tol  Karoxv  possessio. 
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fore  to  be  regarded  as  translating  possessor  from  the  original 
Latin  of  Constantine's  law. 

The  use  of  Kaua)v  in  Constantine's  law  (lines  24,  25)  is  strik- 
ingly similar  to  that  of  apxv  ( =  initium)  in  the  references  to  the 
law  (lines  10,  50).  Like  dpxi?,  navdcv  is  modified  by  bUaios 
( =  iustus) ;  and  /xrySe  t6v  Kavbva  rrjs  voixris  ^rjTeladaL  is  parallelled 
not  only  by  /xT^Se  biKalav  apxw  ^r]TeL(jdai  of  the  references  but 
also  by  possessionis  initium  non  requiri  of  C.J.  7.39.2  (see 
above).  It  would  seem  then,  that  Kav6)v  is  another  rendering  of 
initium.  But  in  a  matter  of  legal  terminology  such  as  this, 
such  a  conclusion  is  hardly  admissible.  For  the  same  reason 
we  cannot  consider  Kavdcv  as  rendering  causa,  whose  equivalent 
is  regularly  atrm.  However,  there  is  another  word  of  similar 
meaning  which  occurs  occasionally  in  the  laws  on  longi  temporis 
praescriptio,  namely  titulus.  A  verus  titulus  constituted  iustum 
initium.  C.J.  7.34.4  (Diocletian  and  Maximian,  293-305 
A.D.)  has  .  .  .  nec  pro  herede  nec  pro  possessore,  sed  pro 
emptore  vel  donato  seu  alio  titulo  res  .  .  .  possident  .  .  .  C.J. 
7.37.1  (Contantine)  has  .  .  .  qui  quoquo  modo  aut  titulo 
easdem  res  possederint  (cf.  7.39.Spr.  [528  a.d.]).  C.J.  7.33.5 
(293  A.D.)  reads:  Nec  petentem  dominium  ab  eo,  cui  petentis 
solus  error  causam  possessionis  sine  vero  titulo  praestitit,  silentii 
longi  praescriptione  depelli  iuris  evidentissimi  est.  And  C.J, 
7.33.4  (293  a.d.)  is  even  more  specifically  to  our  point:  diutina 
possessio  iure  tantum  successionis  sine  iusto  titulo  obtenta 
prodesse  ad  praescriptionem  hac  sola  ratione  non  potest  (cf. 
7.21.8  [299?  A.D.]).  We  therefore  conclude  that  in  Constan- 
tine's law,  Kavo^p  is  the  Greek  rendering  of  titulus,  though  this 
use  is  unprecedented  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

18  L.  Wenger  (Zettschrift  der  Savigny-Stiftung  27  [1906]  374)  and  P.  M.  Meyer 
{Jur.  Pap.,  p.  180)  took  6i(i>opixi]  diKaia  Karoxvs  of  P.Strassb.  22.21  as  =  iustus 
titulus  possessionis.  The  equation  of  a4>opfxrj  with  titulus  seems  to  us  question- 
able, and  does  not,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  met  with  general  acceptance.  Perhaps 
a<f)opiJ.r)  may  be  considered  here  as  =  origo  which  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "incep- 
tion of  possession  "  in  CIL  iii.781 ;  Symmachus  66.2 :  contractus  istius,  origo  iusta, 
aetas  prope  saecularis,  intemptata  possessio  est;  and  Tertullian,  De  Praescript. 
Haereticorum  37:  habeo  origines  firmas  ab  ipsius  auctoribus  quorum  fuit  res. 
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Our  Greek  text  of  Constan tine's  rescript  on  longi  temporis 
praescriptio  thus  presupposes  a  Latin  original  somewhat  as 
follows: 

Imp.  Constantinus  Aug.  et  Constantinus  et  Constantius  Nnbb. 
Caess.  Agrippino  Senatori  Salutem  Dicunt. 

Et  diutinae  possessionis  hactenus  placuit  ut  haberetur  ratio  ne, 
ab  iis  si  constat  rem  de  qua  est  quaestio  quadraginta  annos 
possessam  esse,  possessionis  titulus  requireretur.  Placuit  etiam, 
iusto  titulo  ad  annorum  decem  vel  viginti  praescriptionem  perti- 
nente(?),  possessorem  adiuvari,  et  caetera. 

The  literal  Latin  version  of  the  Greek  prescript  is:  DDD. 
NNN.  Constantinus  Augustus  et  Constantinus  et  Constan- 
tius Nobilissimi  Caesares  Agrippino  Senatori.  However, 
while  Domini  Nostri  is  perfectly  understandable  in  a  copy,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  emperors  should  in  the  original  law 
style  themselves  thus.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  compilers  of 
the  Codices  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  prefixed  to  the  indi- 
vidual constitutiones  Imp.  A{ugustus)  [in  Greek, 

AvTOKpcLTc^p — A(vyovaTos)],   never  Dominus  Noster  -. 

The  Codices,  which,  like  our  Greek  text,  omit  salutem  dicunt 
from  the  prescripts  give  the  name  of  the  addressee  in  the  dative 
case,  or  in  the  accusative  with  ad,  the  latter  usage  being  three 
times  as  frequent  as  the  former  in  Constantine's  laws.  There 
is  no  constitutio  in  the  Codices  addressed  to  a  person  described 
as  senator.  Ad  senatum  (sc.  Romae  or  Constantinopolis)  is 
frequent. 

There  remains  finally  the  question  what  the  words  koL  tcl  e^rjs 
leave  unsaid.  Was  it:  1)  just  vale  and  the  date;  2)  more  of  the 
law  on  longi  temporis  praescriptio;  or  3)  a  ruling  on  an  entirely 
different  subject?  The  last  suggestion  hardly  seems  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  a  rescript,  which  was  an  answer  to  a  specific 
question.  To  accept  this  conclusion  we  should  have  to  sup- 
pose that  Agrippinus  had  written  requesting  decision  on  more 
than  one  question.  The  second  suggestion  seems  particularly 
attractive  when  we  consider  that  the  phrases  yuribaixcbs  airoKLvladai 
Trap'  avTov  tyiv  vofxrjv  of  the  first  reference  (lines  9-10)  and  fjirjdaficcs 
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km^kvLV  TLva  Tols  TTpayiiacTLV  r)  irapaXveiv  Tr\v  iroKvxpovLOV  voiir]v  of  the 
second  reference  (line  21)  occur  nowhere,  either  verbatim  or  in 
substance,  in  the  law  as  we  have  it  cited.  It  is  tempting  to 
conclude  that  the  law  went  on  to  make  such  provisions. 
However,  when  we  consider  how  differently  from  the  law  the 
forty-year  clause  (differently  worded  also  in  each  of  the  two 
references,  lines  9  and  20-21)  and  the  ix-qbe  apxw  tVTeladaL  clause 
of  the  references  are  worded,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  other 
portions  of  the  references  too  are  merely  paraphrases  and  ex- 
pansions of  the  meaning  of  ttjv  koltoxov  ^oyjdeiudai.  For  since 
praescriptio  gave  extinctive  protection,  it  is  clear  that,  as 
these  clauses  state,  "the  possession  could  in  no  way  be  re- 
moved" and  that  ''no  one  could  in  any  way  proceed  against 
the  property  or  undo  the  longstanding  possession."  Our  con- 
clusion is  therefore  in  favor  of  the  first  assumption,  namely, 
that  only  the  farewell  greeting  and  the  date  are  concealed  be- 
hind the  words  /cat  rd  l^ris. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  as  nearly  as  we  can  make  them  out 
from  the  devious  course  of  the  testimony  and  the  subterfuges 
of  the  plaintiff  under  the  examination  of  the  defensor,  are 
these.  Herois  and  Taesis  inherited  from  their  father  Atisios 
an  estate  consisting  of  a  house  in  the  city  of  Arsinoe  and  farm 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Karanis.  The  farm  land  had  been  in 
Atisios'  undisputed  possession  for  forty-five  years  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  was  therefore  inalienably  his  by  virtue  of 
Constantine's  law  divscussed  above,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
origin  of  his  possession  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  heirs, 
finding  themselves  unable  to  pay  the  taxes  assessed  on  this 
land,  had  recourse  to  the  remedy  usual  in  such  situations  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Roman  domination  of  Egypt:  flight.^° 
Since  the  community  was  nevertheless  responsible  for  the  total 
impost  assessed  upon  it,  the  praepositus  pagi,  following  the 
procedure  usual  in  such  cases,  assigned  the  abandoned  land 

1^  Cf.  p.  Paris  69  (  =  W.  Chr.  41)  iii. 24-25,  eiK]oaaeTr]  xpovov  kv  Tfi  vonfj 

exi  ca.  25  letters]  6a  eTrj  diayeyovev  avayKaicos  [ca.  22  letters]tt'  avrou  (xi} 

CTrepxecr^at  ^7^lt[^'. 

20  Cf.  N.  Lewis  J.E.A.  23  (1937)  63-75. 
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to  the  villagers  for  cultivation.  Willingly  or  unwillingly 
(since  in  any  case  the  taxes  on  the  land  would  have  to  be  paid 
by  them)  the  peasants  cultivated  the  land  belonging  to  Herois 
and  Taesis.  After  the  harvest,  however,  Herois  and  her 
husband  Nilos  (whom  she  had  married  apparently  in  the 
interval)  came  to  Karanis  and  demanded  of  the  peasants  the 
rent  due  them  as  the  rightful  owners  of  the  land.  The  peasants 
paid  them  a  rental  of  three  artabs  of  wheat  per  aroura,  and 
promptly  turned  over  the  land  to  them.  Thereupon  Nilos 
went  to  the  praepositus,  protesting  that  the  peasants  had  re- 
turned to  him  and  his  wife  not  only  their  own  land  but  in  addi- 
tion a  parcel  from  the  estate  of  one  Atisios,  and  therefore 
ostensibly  not  theirs.  The  praepositus  instructed  him  to 
petition  the  prefect,  which  Nilos  did.  The  prefect  referred  the 
matter  to  the  defensor  who  held  the  investigation  which  is 
recorded  in  our  papyrus.  Nilos  appeared  and  testified  for 
Herois  and  Taesis  who  were  represented  by  the  advocate 
Theodoros.  Germanos,  the  idei'^cov  of  Karanis,  appeared  and 
testified  for  the  peasants  of  the  village  who  were  represented 
by  the  advocate  Alexandros. 

Our  papyrus  begins  in  the  middle  of  a  letter  of  instructions 
concerning  the  investigation  of  the  claim,  which  the  prefect 
sent  the  defensor  when  referring  Nilos'  petition  (line  1,  joy 
€^evyiJLey[o]v  XtjSeXXou)  to  him.  Theodoros  reads  this  letter,  and 
then  reads  the  original  petition  (which  is  not  written  down  in 
the  minutes).  As  Theod'oros  is  proceeding  thereafter  to  pro- 
claim the  righteous  motives  of  his  clients  and  the  injustice  done 
them  which  had  impelled  them  to  file  the  petition  (3-4), 
Alexandros  interrupts  to  say  that  the  story  in  his  opponents' 
petition  is  a  pack  of  lies.  Alexandros  establishes  first  that  the 
land  had  been  for  forty-five  years  in  the  possession  of  the  father 
of  Herois  and  Taesis,  who  inherited  the  land  on  his  death  but 
fled  to  escape  the  taxes  (5-29).  Theodoros,  after  the  irrelevant 
but  insidious  assertion  that  his  clients  had  been  absent  from 
Karanis  for  five  years  and  more,  presents  their  claim  that  upon 
their  return  they  were  given  not  only  their  own  land  but  also  a 
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parcel  registered  as  a  portion  of  the  estate  of  one  Atisios  (31-37). 
Germanos  testifies  that,  contrary  to  Theodoros'  impHcation, 
the  villagers  cultivated  Herois  and  Taesis'  land  for  one  indic- 
tion  only  and  that  a  rental  of  three  artabs  of  wheat  per  aroura 
was  paid  the  owners  by  the  villagers  when  they  returned  the 
land  (39-41).  Theodoros  again  attempts  to  befuddle  the  point 
at  issue  by  taking  up  Germanos'  last  statement  and  replying 
that  his  clients  had  received  no  rental  at  all  (41).  This  leads 
to  an  exchange  of  questions  and  answers  on  what  in  that  case 
Nilos  should  have  done  and  actually  did  (42-43).  Alexandros 
interrupts  these  irrelevancies  to  return  to  the  point  at  issue: 
the  claim  that  the  land  from  the  estate  of  Atisios  does  not  be- 
long to  Herois  and  Taesis  is  specious  because  the  house  in 
Arsinoe  which  they  inherited  from  their  father  is  also  "from 
the  estate  of  Atisios"  (43-44).  Nilos,  questioned  by  the  de- 
fensor, at  first  disclaims  all  knowledge  of  such  a  house,  but  on 
being  pressed  says,  "It  has  burned  down"  (44-46).  This 
reluctant  admission  clinches  the  case,  and  the  defensor  renders 
his  decision,  confirming  Herois  and  Taesis  in  possession  of  the 
disputed  land  and  holding  them  liable  for  the  taxes  on  the  land 
as  in  the  past  (48-55). 

The  case,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  is  argued  and  decided  on  the 
basis  of  Roman  law.  Both  Nilos  and  Germanos  are  Egyptians 
unable  to  speak  even  Greek  (to  say  nothing  of  Latin),  but  this 
does  not  necessarily  prevent  them  from  being  Aurelii,  or 
Roman  citizens,  in  this  period. 

The  implications  of  this  dispute  are  as  clear  as  they  are  im- 
portant. This  attempt  to  disclaim  ownership  of  arable  land, 
as  also  the  readiness — nay,  eagerness — with  which  the  villagers 
handed  back  the  land  to  the  owners  when  the  latter  returned  to 
the  village,  are  additional  facts  in  a  growing  mass  of  evidence 
indicating  how  unprofitable  the  cultivation  of  land  had  become 
for  the  small  owner  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  under 
the  Diocletianic  taxation  system.  The  unprofitableness  of 
cultivating  one's  own  land  led  gradually  to  widespread  aban- 
donment of  ownership  and  the  accumulation  of  great  estates 
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by  a  small  number  of  proprietors  whom  the  former  small  land- 
owners now  served  as  coloni,  or  serfs  (cf.  M.  Gelzer,  Studien, 
63-99;  H.  I.  Bell,  J.E.A.  4[1917]  97-99). 

The  only  mention  of  the  scene  of  the  trial  in  the  extant  por- 
tion of  the  minutes  is  found  in  the  words  kwl  rrjade  rrjs  TroXecos 
(line  44).  The  fact  that  the  hearing  is  before  the  defensor 
civitatis  clearly  identifies  the  city  as  Arsinoe,  since  the  civitas 
is  the  pre-Diocletianic  nome  (cf.  Wilcken,  Grund.,  p.  77; 
Partsch,  I.e.).  The  date  of  the  hearing,  together  with  the 
mention  of  the  place  and  the  tribunal,  presumably  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  minutes  (as,  e.g.,  in  P.  Thead.  13;  P.Strassb. 
41)  which  is  now  lost.  It  can,  however,  be  determined  fairly 
precisely  from  internal  evidence.  Flavins  Philagrios,  m.en- 
tioned  in  line  34,  was  Prefect  of  Egypt  in  334-336  and  again  in 
338-340  (L.  Cantarelli,  La  serie  dei  Prefetti  di  Egitto  ii  [Atti 
della  R.  Accademia  dei  Lancei,  Serie  quinta,  14  (1909), 
Fascicolo  vi  (1911)],  d>ZZ-?>Z^).  Since  he  is  the  Prefect  to 
whom  Nilos  sent  his  petition,  and  who  referred  that  petition 
to  the  defensor,  he  must  at  the  time  of  this  hearing  before  the 
defensor  in  all  probability  be  still  in  ofhce  or  only  recently 
superseded.  The  phrase  to^v  deairorcov  r]iio)v  aiwvlwv  kvyovarwv 
(lines  8  and  20,  cf.  48)  shows,  however,  that  our  papyrus  must 
be  later  than  the  death  of  Constantine  in  337  a.d.,  because  the 
reigning  Emperors  are  now  more  than  one  in  number.  More- 
over, the  use  of  the  epithet  aiwvios  with  kvyovaTos  ( =  perpetuus 
Augustus)  seems  to  have  been  an  innovation  of  the  sons  of 
Constantine  (cf.  note  to  line  8).  We  are  clearly  concerned, 
therefore,  with  Philagrios'  second  administration.  In  line  30 
we  are  told  that  the  /caraTrarijcrts  of  the  censitor  Sabinus  took 
place  just  33  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  hearing.  We 
know  that  lulius  Septimius  Sabinus  was  the  censitor  in  charge 
in  the  Arsinoite  nome  of  the  censuses  of  the  years  297  and  302 
A.D.  (cf.  P. Corn.,  p.  104).  The  katapatesis  was  the  check-up 
visit  of  the  government  survey  party  which  was  made  after 
the  landholders  had  filed  their  original,  or  primary,  census 
declarations,  and  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  which  they 
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had  to  file  corrected,  or  secondary,  returns.    Now  the  question  ; 

(hues  29-30)  of  the  time  elapsed  since  the  survey-visit  of  \ 

Sabinus'  surveyors  was  apparently  raised  by  the  defensor  in  ■ 

an  attempt  to  see  whether,  in  the  absence  of  the  actual  deed  1 

of  transfer,  it  could  be  established  that  the  requisite  40  years  ' 

had  passed  since  some  official  record,  namely  the  katapatesis  ■ 

(cf.  hi§  previous  statement,  lines  26-27,  and  the  answer  of  , 

Alexandros,  line  27).    In  that  case,  the  hearing  could  not  have  j 

taken  place  before  September,  339  a.d.,  because  the  katapatesis  > 
for  the  census  of  297  did  not  take  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Karanis 
until  Thoth  of  299  a.d.  (cf.  P.  Cairo  Boak  8  [and  Introd.]  and 

11,  dated  Thoth  14  =  Sept.  11).    The  date  of  the  hearing  is  j 

thus  either  339  or  340  (341   ?)  a.d.    However,  since  the  ' 

katapatesis  is  stated  to  have  occurred  some  33  years  back,  it  i 
cannot  be  referred  either  to  299  or  to  302,  since  33  years  after 
either  of  these  dates  would  still  fall  within  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great.  Though  we  have  as  yet  no  concrete  evidence 
that  Sabinus  was  in  charge  also  of  the  census  of  the  year  307,  our 
facts  make  practically  inescapable  the  conclusion  that  he  was, 
for  33  years  after  307  bring  us  to  the  year  340  a.d.,  which  coin- 
cides exactly  with  our  other  evidence.  Finally,  since  the 
katapatesis  probably  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Nile  flood 

(cf.  P. Corn.,  pp.  108f ;  the  extant  secondary  returns  are  dated  in  j 

Thoth)  which  covered  the  Fayum  fields  from  August  to  ; 

October,  we  may  date  the  hearing  in  the  early  autumn.  ■ 

One  apparent  anomaly,  however,  requires  explanation.    In  j 

line  13  Alexandros  states  that  the  father  of  Herois  and  Taesis  j 
owned  the  land  in  question  for  45  years.    Taken  in  conjunction 

with  the  indications  (lines  14-18,  28  and  39)  that  their  father  | 
died  about  a  year  before  the  present  hearing,  this  would  mean      ,  i 

that  he  took  possession  of  the  land  about  46  years  before  the  I 

hearing  or  ca.  294  a.d.    It,  therefore,  at  first  sight  seems  j 

strange,  in  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  defensor's  question,  that  j 

the  time  elapsed  since  the  katapatesis  of  307,  rather  than  that  ] 
of  299  (or  302)  should  be  given.    On  closer  examination,  this 

is  readily  explained.    It  is  Theodoros,  counsel  for  Herois  and  j 


j 
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Taesis,  who  answers  that  just  about  33  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  katapatesis  of  Sabinus.  Theodoros  knows  that  his 
principal  argument,  that  the  disputed  land  is  from  the  estate  of 
Atisios  and  therefore  does  not  belong  to  Herois  and  Taesis, 
can  be  readily  controverted  by  Alexandros.  He  perhaps  hopes 
to  bolster  up  his  case  with  a  claim  of  insufficiently  long  posses- 
sion for  longi  temporis  praescriptio,  and  therefore  deliberately 
capitalizes  on  the  loophole  offered  by  the  defensor's  question, 
by  giving  the  number  of  years  elapsed  since  the  last  kata- 
patesis of  Sabinus,  instead  of  since  the  first  which,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  must  be  what  the  defensor  meant. 

In  this  papyrus,  as  in  P.Freib.  11,  the  defensor  civitatis  is 
called  uvvbiKos.  As  Partsch  remarks, in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  the  terminology  was  not  yet  fixed,  and  both 
(TvvbiKos  and  eKdcKos  were  used  to  render  defensor  civitatis;  later 
the  form  eKdiKos  was  used  exclusively.  On  the  basis  of  a  con- 
stitutio  of  364  a.d.  (C.Th.  1.29.1),  it  used  to  be  thought  that 
the  office  was  first  instituted  throughout  the  Empire  in  that 
year.  The  publication  of  P.Oxy.  901,  however,  showed  that 
the  office  existed  in  Egypt  already  in  336  a.d.,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  mention  of  a  defensor  (civitatis)  in  a  constitutio 
of  319  A.D.  (C.J.  6.1.5)  was  not,  as  had  been  thought,  an  inter- 
polation for  curator  (civitatis)  (cf.  Mitteis,  Zeitschrift  der 
Savigny-Stiftung  30  [1909]  401).  P.Oxy.  1426  (332  a.d.), 
P.Freib.  11  (336  a.d.)  and  the  present  document  provide  further 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  defensor  civitatis  prior  to  364. 
Partsch  (pp.  49-50)  justly  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
function  of  the  defensor  before  364  and  after  that  date.  After 
364  his  function  was,  as  stated  in  C.Th.  1.29.1,  to  protect  the 
common  people  against  the  increasingly  powerful  "Patro- 
ciniumsherren."  In  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  these 
"feudal  barons"  of  the  future  were  only  just  beginning  to  ac- 
cumulate the  vast  estates  which  were  the  bases  of  their  power 
and  were  not  as  yet  a  class  large  or  powerful  enough  to  consti- 

21  Sitzungsherichte  der  Heidelherger  Akademie  der  Wissenschaflen,  Ph. -Hist. 
Kl..  7  (1916),  Abh.  10,  p.  48  (commentary  to  P.Freib.  11). 
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tute  a  problem  for  the  administration  (the  legislation  against 
patrocinium  begins  with  C.Th.  11.24.1  in  360  A.D.).  Partsch 
thinks  (p.  50)  that  in  this  earlier  period  the  key  to  the  existence 
of  the  office  of  defensor  civitatis  lies  in  the  government's  desire 
to  assure  its  receipt  of  the  taxes.  This  view  receives  striking 
confirmation  from  the  present  document  in  which  the  dispute 
centers  precisely  on  the  point  who  is  the  rightful  owner  and  is, 
therefore,  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  taxes  on  a  piece  of 
land  (cf.  line  1,  where  the  defensor  is  instructed  by  the  prefect, 
(f)p6vTLaov  Trjs  drjjjLoaias  olt aiTr] a eo)s) .  Similarly,  in  P.Oxy.  901 
the  defensor  is  arbiter  in  a  dispute  over  the  possession  of  a  pig, 
and  in  P.Freib.  11  over  the  possession  of  land. 

The  papyrus  is  written  in  the  large,  flowing  chancellery  hand 
usual  in  such  documents.  A  slanting  paragraphus  (/)  regularly 
indicates  the  speech  of  the  defensor,  preceding  the  words  6 
avvdiKos  elir{ev).  A  similar  sign  sometimes  precedes  ^a^eivos 
eirapxos  AlyvTTov  elT{ev)  in  P.Lond.  Inv.  No.  2565,  published  in 
J.E.A.  21  (1935),  224-247.  The  only  other  marks  of  punctua- 
tion are  a  large  apostrophe  '  used  after  ovk,  ovd,  etc.,  and  the 
trema  which  occurs  occasionally  over  initial  t  and  v.  Final  ov 
is  often  written  o",  with  a  raised  and  shallow  v;  this  occurs 
several  times  in  the  middle  of  words  as  well.  Spaces  often 
occur  between  and  within  words;  these  are  sometimes  due  to 
irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  papyrus.  For  details  see 
the  critical  appendix. 

P.  Columbia  Inv.  No.  181  (19)  +  182 
Karanis  25  X  154.5  cm.  340  a.d. 

Col.  I 

1  Tov  TOy  e^evyij,€y[o]v  Xt^eWov  fxadelv  dvprjaeu  /cat  4>pbvTL(Tov  rrjs 

drjfJLoaias  aTraLT7]aecos  Kara  fi-qdeva  rpoTOV  efjLirodL^o^evrjs 

2  Trjs  d^tcbcreoos  avToov  rrfv  bkovaav  irpovoiav  Kara  t[o]vs  voijlovs  ttolt]- 

aaadai.    eppwao.    //era  Tr]v  avayvojaLV  TpoaedrjKep-  dva- 

(N.B.  lotacism  is  too  frequent  at  this  period  to  require 
special  mention.)    2.  de  of  deovaav  written  over  ea,  perhaps  the 
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3  yiyvco(TK(ji  Kol  tov  \i^kWov.    Kal  dvayvovs  TrpoaedrjKev    ovk  olttXcos 

ou5'  cos  irvx^v  0.1  avvqyepov/JLevaL  \L(3e\\ov  averivav 

4  cTTt  T7]v  eirapxov  e^ovaiav,  Kal  e^rjs  \kyovTos,  ' AXe^avdpos  p{r]TOip) 

eLTr(ev)-  Trapaypa(t)0}xaL.  /  6  avvdcKOs  avToo  diriev)'  elire  rrjv 
7rapaypa(t)r)v.     'A\e^av8pos  elir^ev)- 

5  evKTOLOv  iih  rjv  Tot<s>  avvrjyopovfjihoLS  tov  aydva  avar-qaaadaL 

kiri  rod  ijlL^ovos  biKauTiqpLOV  irpos  to  avKocfyavTas  (paveiaas 

6  TCLS  avTibiKovs  TLjjLOjplav  VTToaTrjaaL-    iravTa  yap  kavKO(j)avTr]aav  8l 

ov  dvrjveyKav  Xt/SeXXou  kirl  ttjv  eirapxov  e^ovalav.  i]8rj  yap  ttju 
irapaypa- 

7  (prjv  riv  TrpovTLvdiirjv  tQ  ae/ivQ  tovtco  diKaaTrjpico  evvofjLcos  Trapadrjao- 

jiai  TTpbs  TO  dvadLdd^aL  ttjv  arjv  KadapoTrjTa  cos  otl  juareojs  at 
d[vTL- 

8  Blkol  K€KLPrjKacnv  irpos  tj/jlols  biKaaTr\piov.    delco  to'lvvv  Kal  irpoa- 

KVvr]T^  v6/JL(jj  tTrepibbiievos  TOiv  deairoTOOv  rjfxociv  aiojvlccv  Avyov- 

(TT(jo(p) 

9  earrjKa  eis  to  dcKaaT-qpLOV  ocrts  KeXeveu  tov  ev  vofjifj  Tvyx^vovTa 

TrpayfiCLTCov  TeaaepaKOVTaeTrj  xpoT^ov  /jLrjd a/jioos  diroKLvladaL 

10  Trap'  avTOv  ttjv  vofjLrjv  iJ.r]8e  iraXaLav  ^riTladat  dpxv^-    b  to'lvvv 

TraTTjp  Tojv  8l  evavTias  KeKTrjTai  irepl  KUifiriv  KapavLda  dpovpas 
eKiroLT]- 

11  delaas  ^KalJ  rj  irapaxo^PV^daas  avTOo,  ovk  eXafxev  octtls  TTjV  /caXXtep- 

ylav  avToov  kiroLelTO  kol  to,  Trepiyiv 6 jj.ev a  oltt'  avTchv  els  to  tdiov 

12  dwecfyepeTO  bjioioos  Kal  ra  virep  avTOOv  brj/jibaLa  TeXeafxaTa  eiae(})epev 

Tc3  iepcoTCLTCo  TaiJLeico  dvTikoy'ias  ovbeixids  yiyvo- 

h^g\rmmgoieuo\xevy]v.  3.ovK,ovd' — Pap.  aj/a7wus :  first  a  begun 
with  dry  pen  and  rewritten.  /.  oux;  uvvr]yopov}xevaL.  4.  Tr]v'.  in 
this  word  (and  occasionally  in  other  words  containing  r]v, 
both  medial  and  final)  v  is  regularly  written  as  a  cursive  loop 
ending  in  a  downstroke.  X  of  XeyovTos  written  over  an  earlier 
letter,  perhaps  y.  f,  et — Pap.,  so  regularly.  6.  avrjvey'Kav — 
Pap.  7.  /.  /xaratcos.  8.  8lkol,  at  first  omitted,  was  later  added 
in  the  margin  at  the  left  of  the  line,  avyovarco — Pap.  9. 
Tvy'xavovTa — Pap.  10.  to  ivvv — Pap.  as  of  evavTias  written 
over  an  earlier  letter,  perhaps  v.  11.  /cat  deleted  by  two  oblique 
strokes  //.  ovk  ,  KaKkiepyi  av — Pap.  Final  o  of  eTrotetro  corr. 
from  a.    ibiov — Pap.    12.  TeXea  /xara,  tepcorarco — Pap.    13.  ev  of 
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13  /JLevrjs  eiri  6\a  TeaaepcLKOvra  irevre  err]  eKLVOv  vejuLO/jievov,  \eyoj  8ri  rod 

Trarpos  toov  avTiblKOdv,  ixribejiiav  fik/jLipLV  TroLTjaa/jLevov. 

14  dXX'  Uo^ev,  urn  jii]  iroWa  Xeycc,  reXevrrjaaL  tov  irarkpa  rdv  olvtl- 

dUcxiv  eirl  kXtjpovoijlols  rats  dvyarpacnv,  \'eycc  drj  rats  aPTLdUaLs, 
ainvais 

15  ^VTex^i-V  fji'V  bwrideiGaL  irpos  rd  ^rjTOV/JLeva  reXecTyuara  ruiv  avrCov 

dpovpoov  (t)vyrj  kxpy]<J0-TO.    kol  tl  rjdvvaTO  Troielv  6  irpaLToaLTOS 

16  TOV  irayov  ;  rrjs  da(f)akeias  eavrov  Trpovoovp,evos  ojULOv  re  Kal  toov 

drj/jLoaicov  eia(f)opojv  irapayevofjiepos  ewl  rrjs  Kw/Jirjs 

17  eK8e8o)Kev  ravras  tols  dypoLKOLS  irpos  yewpylav.    rj  8e  pla  rdv 

dvTLd'iKOOV  uvvekdovua  dvbpei  NetXcu  tovtco  ra5  irapovTi  els  to 

18  dcKaaTripLOV,  fieTrjXdev  tovs  clto  Trjs  Ko^fJLrjs,  eireLdrj  /card  tou  irepvaL 

kvLavTOV  eyeojpyqaav  tcl  yfjbia  toov  4>6pcoy  eveKev, 

19  Kai  airfiT-qaev  /cat  ets  to  Ibtov  CLTrjveyKaTO  cos  deairoTrjs  Tvyx^vuiv 

T<jbv  yoiv.    eiri  to'lvvv  TapeXoyLaavTO  Trjv  /jLL^oya  e^ovaLav, 

Col.  II 

20  d^tco  avvx^PV^W^'i-  M^t  dvayyoovai  tov  BeXov  Kai  irpouKwriTOV  vofxov 

T(j)v  beaiTOTOJV  tj/jloov  alcx)VLoov  Avyova[T]<jov  os  /ceXeuet  el  TrapekSoiev 

21  TeaaepaKOVTaeTrjs  xpo^os  vejJLOiievov  tlvos  irpdyiiaTa  ji-qbapichs  evrt- 

^evLV  TLvd  rots  TrpdyfxaaLv  r)  TrapoKvetv  Trjv  ttoXvxpovlov  popLrjv. 

22  I  b  awbiKos  avTca  eLT{ev)  ■    bv  4>fjs  ex^iv  /ierd  x^tpct^  delov  /cat  wpoa- 

KW-qTov  vopLOV  dvdyvoidei.  /cat  dveyvoo  ovtoos'  ol  beairoTe  rjixoou 
KoivaTavTivos  Xe^aaTOs 

/jLePTjs  written  over  premature  770-.  14.  tVa — Pap.  /.  dt^rtSt/cots ; 
alTLves.  \S.  bv  vrjOeLcraL,  ^-qTo^neva,  av  twv — Pap.  v  of  bvvr]dei(Tai 
corr.  from  an  earlier  letter,  perhaps  o.  /.  exP'n(Ta-vTo.  16. 
irpovoovfievos,  brj  pLouioov — Pap.  17.  raVas — Pap.  The  scribe 
first  wrote,  apparently,  recr;  this  he  first  corrected  to  rao-;  he 
then  changed  a  to  r,  inserted  v  above  the  line  and  added  as. 
t  of  /xia  written  prematurely,  then  rewritten  as  final  stroke  of  m 
and  another  t  added.  18.  iie  TrjXdev,  kut  a,  evu  av  top — Pap. 
Last  e  of  eveKev  corr.  from  an  earlier  letter,  perhaps  a.  19.  avrT^rr? 
aev,  'ibiov,  airrjuey' KaTO,  Tvy'xavix}v,  e^o^aiav — Pap.  /.  Tvyxdvovaa; 
exet.  20.  auyoVfrJcoi^ — Pap.  21.  r  of  Tr]v  corr.  from  77.  /. 
hTn^alveiv.    22.  /.  beaTTOTat,    23.  'iva — Pap.    /.  Katcrapes.  24, 
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23  Kal  KcovaravTLVOs  Kal  KcoyaTavTL[o]s  eTrt^ai^ecrrarot  KaiaapaLS 

'  Ay  p  LIT  IT  Lvcc  ^ov\{€VTfj)  ■  Kal  TraXatas  vo/jLrjs  eLs  touovtov  ijpeaev 
ex^o-dat  Tov  Xoytanov  Iva 

24  oltt'  eKLPCxiV  el  avveaTrjKey  to  .....  irepl  ov  eanv  rj  ^rjTrjaLS  reaaepa- 

Kovra  ereaiP  vevejirjadaL  /irjde  tov  Kavova  Trjs  vopLrjs  ^r]Tl<jda,L. 
repe- 
ls   aev  Kal  diKalov  Kavovos  [.  .  ] .  .  p .  kovtos  rf)  t7]s  5e/<:[a]erias  r)  eUo- 
aaeTuas  Trapaypa4>fi  '''V^  koltoxov  ^o-qdeladaL  Kal  tcl  e^rjs.  fxeTa 
Trjp  avayvcodiv 

26  I  6  avvbiKos  ' Kke^avbpw  [e\lTr{ev)-    ocfylXeLS  Kal  ttjv  yeyevqixkvqv  eh 

avTOvs  irapaxojpyjcnv  dt^aY^'co^'at  tV'  eibojiev  to  dLaaTTj/jia  tov 
Xpovov  Kai  ^Ta  clko- 

27  Xovda  Ti^  deico  vopLcc  irpaxBriyai  dvvqdrj.    'AXe^avSpos  eL7r(ev)' 

€LTaL  k^e7roLr}dr]aav  etrat  Trapex(^pvdv(^^^  ol'/c  eiuiiev  iraXaLOs 
irapeuTLV  6  xpovos. 

28  /  6  uvvbiKos  Tc3  p{'qTopi)  [0]eo[5aj]pco  elTr{ev)-    iroaos  eaTlv  xpovos 

a<i)  ov  6  TraTrjp  vpLCJV  eTeXevT-qaev  ;  ^0e65copos  eLTr{evy-  ovk  euTLV 
TToXvs  xpovos.     ' kXe^avbpos  elTr{ev)- 

29  'KapeXi)Xv8e[v\  TeaaepaKOVTaeTrjs  xpovos  Kal  irpos,  avTUiv  ve/jLOfxevccv 

TavTas  TCLs  apovpas.  /  6  avvdiKos  avTU)  eLT{ev)-    iroaa  8e  kuTLV 

30  €717  ttTTO  Ty]s  KaTairaTrjaews  Xa^iyov  tov  KrjvaiTopevaavTOs  ',  Seo- 

8copos  elir^ev)-  fxaXa  ixbXeis  TpiaKOVTa  Kal  Tpla.  /  6  avvdcKOS 
avTcp  eLTr{ev)-    Kal  tLs  /card  tov  wepvau  evL~ 

31  avTOV  (7vve[Ko]iJ,L(TaTO ;   ©e65copo[s]  elwiev)-    oi  airo  Trjs  Kco/Jirjs. 

NetXos  evToXiKapLOS  eLT{ev)-  ol  awo  Trjs  KOifi-qs.  Seodcopos 
eLTr{ev)-    (f>vyfj  XPV^^^I^^^^^^        irpds  e/JLOv  ^or]- 

32  Soviievwv  eTeaiv  irevTe  Kal  xpos,  Kal  eirl  Trjs  aXXodaTryjs  diaTpL^ovTcov, 

ol  ttTTO  Trjs  KOifiris  eTeidrjirep  ^els  avTOvs'  die^evev  tcl  virep  toov 
apovpcov  TeXovfxeya 

33  eyecopyrjaav  Trjv  yrjv    eiTa  tCjv  ^orjdovfievcjov  eiraveXdovTUiv  eirl  Trjv 

The  letters  after  to  can  be  read  neither  as  yr)biov  nor  as  irpayp-a. 
veve/jLrjadai:  second  v  corr.  from  p..  25.  [Trpjoari kovtos  cannot  be 
read;  p  may  be  also  either  t  or  <p,  and  the  next  letter  may  be  a. 
26.  auTO^s,  tV,  eido/jL  ev — Pap.  /.  elhobpev.  27.  o  vk — Pap.  /.  etre. 
28.  iJ^ia;?'— Pap.  30.  s  of  TLS  interlinear,  k  of  Kara  written 
over  an  earlier  letter.    32.  do^'fjLevcov,  avTo^s  TeXo^fxeva — Pap.  /. 
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dpeypafxhrjv,  irapadedojKav  fiev  avrals  rds  apovpas,  tt apabkboiKav 

8e  KCLL  TCL 

34  aird  ovopiaTOS  ^ArLalov  (hv  dXXorptats  iravdaTaaLV  Kad€aT7]lKaaLvJ 

\tetats'  tQiv  deairoTOiP  earrjKOToov.  tovtov  eveKev  /caraTre^eu- 
yacFiv  eirl  top  kvpl[6]y  /jlov 

35  Tov  XapTpoTarloly  eirapxov  rrjs  AlyvTrrov  ^\(dovLov)  ^CKaypLOV 

d^LOvaai  /jLrjdapoos  kvox^etadai  7rpo0dcrt  tC:v  avTihv  yrfbiiov,  dXX' 
tKauTOV  rd  lavTov  yfibia  ex^i^y  xal  pLrj 

36  urrep  dXXa  Ktrex^o-daL.     eirl  rolvvv  TrdpLUiv  kol  ol  diro  rrjs  KoopLrjs  ol 

dwd/jcevoL  KaradeadaL  t'lvoov  elr]  rd  yfjdia  Kal  tLs  rrjv  KaTaawopdv 
TreiroirjTaL  rovTCdV,  d^tto 

37  TTvapLade  avroys  irpoaayayXp.  /  6  avvduKos  VeppavQ  elir{ev)-  tL 

Xeyet  6  wapcjv  Teppavos  ',  /card  ttolclv  wpotpaaLV  tuvttjv  ttjv  yrjv 
vpels  /carecTTTtpare  ;  8i  ^ Avov^iccvos 

38  epprjvevovTos  dTr{ev)-    ev\a^cx)s  exovres  prj  els  rjpds  rd  reXeapara 

eXdr]  KareawLpapev  ravras.  /  6  uvvbiKos  elTriev)-  /cat  xocros 
kurlv  xpovos  d(j)\ov  ayrds  KOiTeairL- 

39  parat ;  bid  rod  aL'[r]oO  epp(r}vecos)   direKp{ivaTo)-    piav  p6v7]V 

ivbiKTiOva  KaTeairipapev  avrd.  /  6  uvvbiKOs  aura)  eiTriev)-  /cat 
TTcos  arjpepov  tols  irepi  NeiXov  avrds  7rape(r[x77'c]ar6  ;  5td  rod 

40  avTOv  epp(7]veoos)  dTreKp{ivaTo)-    opoXeyovres  otl  avrasv  eariv.  j  6 

avvbiKos  avTco  €lTr(ev)-  yiro  airopdv  avrols  wapeboKare  ttjv  yrjv  ; 
5td  TOV  avTOV  lpp7]vaios 

Col.  Ill 

41  d7reKp{Lvaro)-    au  dXXd  7rape(7xi7'ca/^e?' uTrep  e/cdcrrTys  dpoup7?s  crtrou 

dprd^as  rpts.  Seobccpos  p{r]TO)p)  eLTr{ev)-  xf/evberaL-  ovbev 
etXi70aj/  dXXd  7]payKd[a]dr]  i.}p[.  .  .] .  .  Trapabe^aadaL  .  .  .  .e.  . 

bte^aivev.  34.  0  of  KaTaire^yevyaaiv  was  begun  and  then  re- 
written further  to  the  right  because  it  coincided  with  down- 
strokes  of  a  of  ra  and  p  of  virep  in  Hne  32.  po"" — Pap.,  v  prac- 
tically an  horizontal  stroke.  /.  KadeaTrjKvlais.  35.  0X',  a^to^tjat, 
eavTO^ — Pap,  36.  /.  /carexecr^at ;  evret.  37.  vpeLs,  avo^^LOJvos — Pap. 
38.  — Pap.  /.  /carecTTretpare.  39.  to^ — Pap.  bis.  eppj\  aireKf 
— Pap.  so  regularly,  rot  s — Pap.  40.  to''  auro" — Pap.  op  of 
opoXeyovTes  written  over  unfinished  co.  /.  vrapeSob/care ;  opoXoyovvTes ; 
kpp-qvkw.    41.  a  of  au  corr.  from  o.    o-tro^  o'^bev — Pap.    42.  p  of 
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42  TU}V  avroiv  yrjdlojv.  Jo  avvduKos  et7r(ej^)-    Kal  exPW  irapavTa 

avajKaadevTa  ixkjJL^paadai  bC  eyypa4>wv  Kal  {irjde  (fyopoy  Tfapa- 
8e^aadaL.     NetXos  8l    epfxirfvews)  eLTr{ev)-    Tapavra  rfkdov  jdo 

43  TpaLToaLTCo  Kal  direv  /jlol-     avevey kov  Xi^eWov  ewl  top  eirapxov. 

^AXe^avdpos  eL7r{ev)-  Iva  TOiv[v\v  evTeXearepov  ayadtda^o)  rrju 
arjv  kfifxekLav,  fg-jLV  Kal  oUoiredov  tov 

44  avTOv  dvofxaros  eirl  rrjade  rrjs  ToKecos  dtaKaTexoiJLevov  vt6  tcov  olvtl- 

8lko)v  airo  Trarpwas  avTOiv  8ia8oxv^-  /  o  avv8iKos  NdXcc  evTO- 
Xt/captoj  eL7r(ev)-     aKrjKoas  avrov  Ktov^ 8La8LKOvvTo[s] 

45  fxepovs  4'r]aavTos  Sta/carexet^^  ae  Kal  olK6Tre8ov  rod  avrov  bvbiiaros 

TOiV  yr]8lo)v  Kal  6(/)tXets  Karadeadau  ei  ev  voiirj  rvyxb^VLS  oLko- 
7re5[o]i;  rj  /xepoufs]  at  fxy.    NetXos  5t(d)  'Avov- 

46  ^Lcovos  dpxtL'7r77p(eTOi')  epjiirivevovros)  elir^eu)-    ovk  oUa  el  e.vi 

oULa.  I  6  (Tvv8lkos  avrco  eLT(ev)'  tIs  to'lvvv  to.  aTeyavofxta- 
KoiiL^eraL  ]  5td  rod  avT[ov]  epfj,{r]veo:s)  dTreKp(baTo)  •  ov8eLS. 
KOLTeTprjaev  yap.  /  6  (Ty[v]8LKOs  '^ayrdo'  el7r{ep)- 

47  TTcos  roivvv  Kara  Trjp  apxw  '^^o-pvos  eylvov  jii]  dvai  oiK6Tre8ov  tovtov 

dvojJiaTOS,  vvvl  8e  d/JLoKoyels  elvat,  yyy  KaTaireTrpriKevaL  8e  ;  NetXos 
5ta  TOV  avTOv  epiiirjveois)  aireKpilvaro)  ort 

48  ovbiv  ol8a  ov8e  evoiKta  eCKr}4>ov.  j  6  uvv8ikos  eliviev)-    deiov  Kal 

TpoaKVPrjTOv  vofjiov  tG)v  SeairoTOOv  rjiJLcbv  aiooyLccy  (SaaiXaLcoy  irapa- 
redevTOs  ewl  toov  vtto- 

49  fJLvrjfjLarcov  Tjjs  e[fj]rjs  /JLeTpLOTTjTOS  8iappr}8'r]v  TrpoaraT  Ktov'>  tos  el 

TeaaepaKovTaeTTjs  irapeXdoLev  xpovos  voixoiievov  tlvos  irpayixara 
jir]8e 

50  8iKalav  apxw  T^Tto'^af    evrt  roivvv  Kal  Tep/Jiavds  clto  /cco/ZTys 

Kapaz^t5os  Karkdejo  cos  to)V  irepl  ^Hpcoet5a  Kal  TarjaLV  ev  vo/jltj 
ovaojv  tov  ovo/jLaTOS 

51  'Artcrtou,  Std  8e  to  ev  (])^yfj  aurds  to  irplv  elvai  KaTeairapdaL  viro 

TOdv  airo  T7]s  Koojjirjs,  Karedero  8e  Kal  6  aT0<JV(TT[a]6els  vto  ay[T]a)v 
evToXiKapLOS  avrjp  Trjs 

<t)opov  corr  from  43.  v  oi  evreXearepov  corr.  from  o.  45  5  of 
8LaKaTex€Lv  corr.  from  e.  Tvy\avLs,  8l/ — Pap.  et  fxr].  46. 
apxivwrjf,  to"" — Pap.  47.  eytvo",  to^to",  auro" — Pap.  48.  ^eto", 
irpoaKvvrjTO^ — Pap.    /.  eiXri4>av]  ^aauXewv.    49.  /.  ve/jLOfxevov.  50. 
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52  'Hpcoet[5]os  yiyvdoaKeiv  Kal  to  oUoTedov  rod  dvojjLaTOs  rSiv  avrcbv 

apovpoov,  odev  clkoKovOov  eari^v  avrco  to5  deico  Kai  [7r]poaKvvr][T]i^ 
vofJLO)  Kal  rrj  tto- 

53  \vxpovi(jo  vofxfj  aKo\ovdcx)s  Kai  rfj  (f)covfj  Tep/jiavov  tou  /jll^ovos  Koofxrjs 

KapavLdos  ex^adai  ^Hpa?€t5a  Kal  Tarjaiy  rdv  ahrCiV  yrjbloov  Kal 
reXelv 

54  rd  uTrep  avTa)[v]  eva[e](3r]  reXeafiara  Kada  Kal  ereXovv  kxovruiv  avToov 

Kal  TO  olKoirebov  Kal  iraaav  ttjv  evTropLa[v]  tov  avTOv  ovo/jLaTOS. 
ov  yap  euTLV 

55  Trjs  e/jLrjs  fjL€TpiOT7]Tos  deLov  irapaTedePTOs  vbjiov  ToXvxpoviov  irapa- 

uakeveLV  yonrjv.  NetXos  tLTriev)-  e/c/caXoD^tat.  /  6  avvdiKOS 
aiiTco  elwiev)  •     .  .  e  .  .  a 

Koo/JLT]  s,  To^  ovojiaTO^ — Pap.  /.  cTTct.  52,  o  of  TjpcoeLdos  corr.  from 
CO.  to" — Pap.  53.  yep/jLavo"  to" — Pap.  54.  TeXeajiaTa :  final  a  corr. 
from  OS.  oLKoiredov:  initial  o  corr.  from  t  (scribe  started  to  use  o 
of  TO  as  first  letter  of  olkot.).  to"  auTo" — Pap.  55.  irapaTedevTos: 
first  r  corr.  from  incipient  d.    vofio" — Pap. 

Translation 

[Theodoros,  reading] :  "  *  .  .  .  you  will  be  able  to  learn  from 
the  attached  petition.  Moreover,  consider  the  public  tax- 
assessment,  allowing  their  request  in  no  way  to  hinder  you 
from  rendering  due  consideration  in  accordance  with  the  laws. 
Good-bye.'"  After  the  reading  he  added,  "I  shall  now  read 
the  petition  as  well."  After  reading  this,  he  added,  "Neither 
thoughtlessly  nor  at  random  did  my  clients  submit  a  petition 
to  the  Prefect."  As  he  was  continuing,  Alexandros,  advocate, 
said,  "Objection!" 

The  defensor  civitatis  said  to  him,  "State  your  objection." 

Alexandros  said,  "It  would  have  suited  my  clients  to  plead 
the  case  before  the  higher  court  in  order  to  have  our  opponents 
undergo  punishment  when  their  malice  became  evident.  For 
there  is  nothing  but  malice  in  the  petition  which  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  Prefect.  And  now  I  shall  formally  depose  be- 
fore this  august  court  the  objection  which  I  just  now  proffered 
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in  order  to  prove  to  Your  Excellency  that  our  opponents  have 
set  the  court  in  motion  against  us  without  reason.  I  have  come 
before  the  court,  relying  on  the  divine  and  venerated  law  of 
our  masters,  the  eternal  Augusti,  which  provides  that  if 

ANYONE  IS  IN  POSSESSION  OF  PROPERTY  FOR  A  PERIOD  OF  FORTY 
YEARS,  HIS  POSSESSION  IS  IN  NO  WAY  TO  BE  REMOVED  FROM 
HIM  NOR  IS  THE  DATE  OF  THE  INCEPTION  OF  POSSESSION  TO  BE 
INVESTIGATED. 

"Now  the  father  of  our  opponents  owned  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  village  of  Karanis  fields  which  had  been  made  over  or 
ceded  to  him,  we  do  not  know  which.  He  performed  the 
cultivation  of  these  fields,  appropriated  their  produce  to  his 
private  purse  and  likewise  paid  to  the  imperial  treasury  the 
public  taxes  levied  upon  them,  with  no  dispute  arising  during 
the  entire  forty-five  years  in  which  he,  viz.  the  father  of  our 
opponents,  who  incurred  no  reproach,  was  in  possession.  Now 
it  seems,  to  be  brief,  that  the  father  of  our  opponents  died 
leaving  as  heirs  his  daughters,  viz.  our  opponents,  who, 
unable  to  meet  the  taxes  demanded  on  the  said  fields,  took  to 
flight.  What  could  the  praepositus  pagi  do?  Having  an  eye 
at  once  to  his  own  security  and  to  the  public  revenues,  he  came 
to  the  village  and  assigned  these  fields  to  the  peasants  for  culti- 
vation. But  one  of  our  opponents  married  Nilos,  the  man 
here  present  in  court,  and  made  a  claim  against  the  villagers  to 
collect  rent  because  they  had  cultivated  the  plots  during  the 
previous  year.  She  demanded  rent  and  appropriated  it  to  her 
private  purse  on  the  ground  thai  she  was  still  the  owner  of 
the  land. 

"Therefore,  since  they  deceived  the  higher  authority,  I  beg 
leave  to  read  the  divine  and  venerated  law  of  our  masters,  the 
eternal  Augusti,  which  provides  that  if  a  period  of  forty 

YEARS  HAS  ELAPSED  WITH  A  PERSON  IN  POSSESSION  OF  PROP- 
ERTY, NO  ONE  IS  IN  ANY  WISE  TO  PROCEED  AGAINST  HIS 
PROPERTY  OR  DISSOLVE  HIS  LONGSTANDING  POSSESSION." 

The  defensor  said  to  him,  "Read  the  divine  and  venerated 
law  which  you  say  you  have  at  hand." 
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He  read  as  follows:  i 

''our  masters  CONSTANTINE  AUGUSTUS  AND  CONSTANTINE  ] 
AND    CONSTANTIUS    MOST    NOBLE    CAESARS    TO    THE    SENATOR  i 
AGRIPPINUS:   IT   IS   OUR   PLEASURE   THAT   CONSIDERATION   BE  j 
TAKEN   ALSO   OF   THE   LENGTH   OF   THE   POSSESSION,   TO   THE  i 
EXTENT  THAT,  IF  IT  IS  ESTABLISHED  BY  INQUIRY  FROM  THEM  ] 
THAT  THE  PROPERTY  (?)   WITH  WHICH  THE  INVESTIGATION  IS 
CONCERNED  HAS  BEEN  HELD  FOR  FORTY  YEARS,  NOT  EVEN  THE 
GROUNDS  OF  THE  POSSESSION   BE  INVESTIGATED.     IT  IS  OUR  j 
PLEASURE  MOREOVER  THAT,  SINCE  LEGAL  GROUNDS  OF  POSSES- 
SION ARE  NECESSARY  (?)  ONLY  FOR  PRESCRIPTION  AFTER  TEN 
OR  TWENTY  YEARS,  THE  PRESENT  HOLDER  OF  THE  PROPERTY  , 
BE  AWARDED  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  COURT,  etC." 

After  the  reading,  the  defensor  said  to  Alexandros,  "You  1 
should  read  also  the  deed  of  cession  issued  to  them,  in  order  | 
that  we  may  know  the  interval  of  time  and  that  action  may  j 
be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  divine  law."  j 

Alexandros  said,  "[We  don't  have  the  deed].  Whether  the  ^ 
fields  were  made  over  or  were  ceded,  we  do  not  know.  It  was  \ 
a  long  time  ago."  j 

The  defensor  said  to  the  advocate  Theodoros,  "How  long  is 
it  since  your  [clients']  father  died?"  ' 

Theodoros  said,  "Not  long."  ^ 

Alexandros  said,  "  [The  point,  however,  is  that]  the  space  of 
forty  years  and  more  has  elapsed  with  them  in  possession  of  ! 
these  fields." 

The  defensor  said  to  him,  "How  many  years  is  it  since  the 
official  survey  by  Sabinos  the  then  censitor?''  j 
Theodoros  said,  "Barely  thirty-three."  i 
The  defensor  said  to  him,  "Who  gathered  in  the  harvest 
last  year?  "  j 
Theodoros  said,  "The  villagers."  ' 
Nilos,  appearing  on  behalf  of  Herois  and  Taesis,  said,  "The  , 
villagers." 

Theodoros  said,  "Since  my  clients  had  been  in  flight  for  five 
years  and  more  and  were  still  living  away  from  the  village, 
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and  since  the  taxes  on  the  fields  devolved  upon  the  villagers, 
the  latter  cultivated  the  land.  Then,  when  my  clients  re- 
turned to  their  native  village,  the  villagers  handed  over  to  them 
the  fields.  But  they  handed  over  also  the  property  from  the 
estate  of  Atisios,  when  the  actual  owners  of  that  property  ap- 
peared [with  the  claim  that]  the  land  was  absolutely  not  their 
own.  For  this  reason  rny  clients  fled  for  refuge  to  my  lord, 
the  most  illustrious  Prefect  of  Egypt,  Flavius  Philagrios,  to  ask 
that  they  should  not  be  troubled  in  any  way  on  account  of 
the  said  fields,  but  that  each  one  should  keep  his  own  plots 
and  not  be  held  responsible  for  other  plots.  Therefore,  since 
the  villagers,  who  can  attest  whose  the  fields  are  and  who  did 
the  sowing  of  them,  are  also  here  present,  I  respectfully  request 
permission  to  bring  them  forward  for  questioning." 

The  defensor  said  to  Germanos,  ''What  does  Germanos,  here 
present,  say?  For  what  reason  did  you  villagers  sow  this 
land?" 

Through  Anoubion,  interpreting  for  him,  he  said,  "We 
sowed  these  fields  as  a  precaution  lest  the  taxes  devolve  upon 
us." 

The  defensor  said,  "And  how  long  is  it  since  you  sowed 
them?" 

Through  the  same  interpreter  he  answered,  "We  sowed  them 
for  one  indiction  only." 

The  defensor  said  to  him,  "And  how  is  it  that  you  have  now 
handed  them  over  to  Nilos  and  the  women?" 

Through  the  same  interpreter  he  answered,  "Because  we 
agree  that  the  fields  are  theirs." 

The  defensor  said  to  him,  "Did  you  give  them  back  the 
land  under  seed?  " 

Through  the  same  interpreter  he  answered,  "No,  but  we 
gave  them  three  artabs  of  wheat  for  each  aroura." 

Theodoros,  advocate,  said,  "He  lies.  My  clients  received 
nothing,  but  were  compelled  ...  to  accept  (?)  .  .  .  the 
said  plots." 
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The  defensor  said,  "Then,  if  you  were  being  compelled, 
you  ought  immediately  to  have  complained  through  petitions 
and  above  all  not  have  accepted  rent." 

Nilos  said  through  the  interpreter,  "I  did  go  immediately  to 
the  praepositus,  and  he  said  to  me:  'Bring  a  petition  before 
the  Prefect.'" 

Alexanclros  said,  "Well  then,  in  order  the  more  completely 
to  convince  Your  Grace,  there  is  also  a  house  in  this  city 
registered  in  the  same  name  [i.e.,  Atisios]  and  held  by  our  op- 
ponents from  their  father's  succession." 

The  defensor  said  to  Nilos,  appearing  on  behalf  of  Herois 
and  Taesis,  "You  have  heard  him,  your  opponent,  say  that 
you  possess  also  a  house  registered  in  the  same  name  as  the 
plots,  and  you  must  depose  whether  or  not  you  are  in  possession 
of  a  house  or  part  thereof." 

Nilos  said  through  Anoubion,  the  Chief  Assistant  acting  as 
interpreter,  "I  do  not  know  if  there  is  a  house." 

The  defensor  said  to  him,  "Well  then,  who  pockets  the 
rent?" 

Through  the  same  interpreter  he  answered,  "Nobody.  It 
has  burned  down." 

The  defensor  said  to  him,  "How  is  it,  then,  that  at  first  you 
denied  that  there  was  a  house  in  this  name,  and  now  you  admit 
that  there  was  but  that  it  has  burned  down?" 

Nilos  replied  through  the  same  interpreter,  "Because — 
I  don't  know  anything.    And  they  haven't  received  any  rent." 

The  defensor  said,  "Whereas  a  divine  and  venerated  law  of 
our  masters,  the  eternal  rulers,  set  down  in  the  records  of  my 
modest  authority,  expressly  orders  that  if  a  period  of  forty 

YEARS  HAS  ELAPSED  WITH  A  PERSON  IN  POSSESSION  OF  PROP- 
ERTY, THE  LEGALITY  OF  THE  INCEPTION  OF  POSSESSION  IS  NOT 

TO  BE  INVESTIGATED;  since  in  addition  Germanos  from  the 
village  of  Karanis  has  deposed  that  Herois  and  Taesis  and 
their  families  are  in  possession  of  property  from  the  estate  of 
Atisios,  and  that  because  they  were  formerly  in  flight  the  fields 
were  sown  by  the  villagers;  and  since  even  the  husband  of 
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Herois,  appointed  by  the  women  to  appear  in  court  on  their 
behalf,  has  deposed  that  he  recognizes  also  the  house  regis- 
tered in  the  same  name  as  the  said  fields: 

"Therefore,  it  follows  from  the  divine  and  venerated  law  it- 
self, and  from  the  longstanding  possession,  and  is  in  accordance 
also  with  the  testimony  of  Germanos  the  meizon  of  the  village 
of  Karanis,  that  Herois  and  Taesis  are  to  be  held  the  owners 
of  the  said  plots  and  are  to  pay  the  imperial  taxes  on  them  as 
in  the  past,  since  they  possess  also  the  house  and  the  entire 
estate  registered  in  the  same  name.  For  it  is  not  within  my 
modest  competence,  since  a  divine  law  is  applicable,  to  disturb 
a  longstanding  possession." 

Nilos  said,  "I  appeal." 

The  defensor  said  to  him,  "  .  ,  .  " 

Notes 

1.  e^evyjikvos  in  the  sense  of  "adjoined,"  "enclosed,"  "attached," 
which  it  seems  clearly  to  have  here,  is  new.  Read  e/c  ro\}\TOV  tov 
k^evyiikv[o\v  aiit  sim. 

efjLTodi^opievrjs:  sc.  ae. 

2.  We  learn  from  line  43  that  Nilos  sent  a  petition  to  the  Prefect 
of  Egypt.  Since  the  present  hearing  is  held  before  the  defensor 
civitatis,  it  is  logical  to  suppose  that  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
latter  by  the  prefect.  (P.  Freib.  11  is  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
defensor  after  failure  to  receive  the  redress  decreed  by  the  prefect.) 
The  letter  which  is  here  being  read  sounds  like  the  letter  from  the 
prefect  to  the  defensor,  referring  the  case  to  him  and  enclosing 
the  original  petition.  The  conclusion  eppa)ao  shows  that  the  letter 
is  addressed  by  a  higher  official  to  a  lower  one,  as  a  lower  official 
writing  to  a  higher  signs  euruxet.  It  is  clear  from  at  avv7]yopohjievai 
in  line  3  that  the  reader  of  the  letter  is  Theodores.  We  may 
reconstruct  his  opening  of  the  case  as  follows:  (a)  reference  to  the 
original  petition,  {b)  statement  of  the  prefect's  action  in  designating 
the  defensor  as  referee,  (c)  reading  of  the  prefect's  letter  to  the 
defensor  (lines  1-2),  {d)  reading  of  the  original  petition  (line  3). 
If  this  is  correct,  we  may  assume  that  only  one  column  of  the 
papyrus  is  lost  and  that  it  contained  the  usual  protocol  and  the 
beginning  of  Theodoros'  presentation. 

3.  For  cvv-qyopoviievaL  =  "clients"  cf.  Preisigke,  Wort. 

ovK  olttXcos  ov8'  (hs  eTVx^v  {  —  "neither  lightly  nor  haphazardly") 
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has  not  hitherto  been  encountered  in  the  papyri.  In  literature  the 
phrase  is  apparently  limited  to  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  periods, 
though  Xenophon  {Mem.  3.9.13)  already  has  cos  ervxe  ^rjidLodadaL. 
Eusebius  {Praep.  Evang.  7.22  §342 B)  has  /at)  d-TrXcos  koI  cos  eruxe 
avyKaTaTideadai  rots  Xeyo/jLevoLs,  which  is  translated  (Migne,  Patro- 
logia  Graeca,  Vol.  21,  p.  578)  "non  simpliciter  ac  temere,"  etc. 
For  other  occurrences  cf.  Sophocles  Lexicon  s.v.  olttXcos. 

avkTLvav.  so  also  in  W.  Chr.  461.3;  P.  Corn.  14.2;  P.  Oslo  80.21. 

4.  kirl  Ti]v  eirapxov  k^ovaLav  (also  in  line  6)  is  a  confusion  of 
two  equivalent  expressions:  kirl  top  'iirapxov  (so  in  line  43)  and  kirl 
Ti]v  eirapxi-Kriv  e^ova'iav  (cf.  P.  Freib.  11.7-8,  avrjveyKa  rfj  eirapx^i-Kfj 
e^ovaia) . 

e^r,s  \eyoPTOs:  cf.  Plato,  Tim.  20b,  6  e^rjs  \6yos{=  "the  following 
argument"),  Polit.  286c,  e^rjs  .  .  .  \kyeLV  (=  "to  speak  in  a  regular, 
consecutive  manner"),  e^rys  \kyovTos  here  means,  then,  "as  he 
was  continuing  in  similar  vein."  With  \kyovTos  (independent 
genit.  abs.)  understand  avrov  (=  ©eoScopou). 

Trapaypa(f)oiJLaL  marks  the  first  occurrence  of  this  verb  (=  prae- 
scribo,  excipio)  in  the  papyri.  Trapaypa4)i]  (=  praescriptio,  exceptio) 
has  occurred  several  times  before:  cf.  Jtir.  Pap.  54. 3n. 

5.  rod  ijlL^ovos  biKaarriplov:  the  court  of  the  prefect,  to  whom  Nilos 
had  sent  his  petition  and  who,  in  turn,  had  referred  it  to  the 
defensor.  Alexandros'  statement  here  must  not  be  taken  as  mean- 
ing, "My  clients  wanted  to  fight  their  opponents  on  their  own 
ground."  As  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  shows,  it  would  have 
suited  the  villagers  of  Karanis  to  argue  the  case  before  the  prefect 
in  order  to  have  Nilos,  Herois  and  Taesis  punished  for  avKo^avTia. 
The  defensor,  being  a  referee  or  arbiter,  could  merely  decide  the 
civil  question  of  ownership,  and  could  not  mete  out  punishment 
on  the  criminal  charge,  to  rjyejJLOVLKdv  diKaar-qpLOV  (P.  Cairo  Preis. 
4.21,  also  P.  Col.  Inv.  187.20)  may  refer  not  to  the  prefect's  court, 
but  to  that  of  the  Praeses  Aegypti  Herculiae  (later  Augustamnicae) 
as  in  P.  Harr.  65  (Oxyrhynchos;  342  a.d.)  9-11,  aweaToXr]  eirl  to 
kirapxi-Kov  biKaarripiov  [to]0  Kvpiov  jjlov  bLacrrniOTarov  rjyejjLOVos  Avyov- 

[(TTafJLVL]Krjs. 

5-6.  Cf.  Edictum  Ti.  lulii  Alexandri  {O.G.LS.  669)  44-45,  otl 
Tovs  h]deLxd^VTas  avKO(f)avTas  cos  edeu  eTLjjLOjprjaaiJLriv. 

8.  deLcp  vo/jLcp  =  divina  (or  sacra)  lex:  cf.  Jur.  Pap.  11.88n. 

Here  and  in  line  20  (cf.  48)  are  found  the  earliest  occurrences  of 
the  epithet  alcovLOs  with  Avyovaros  (hitherto  first  attested  in  345 
A.D.  by  P.  Lond.  233.9,  and  perhaps  in  343  a.d.  by  P.  Cairo  Good- 
speed  14.12).  The  readings  deaTorrjs  (-at)  aloovLOs  (-ot)  listed  in 
C.I.L.  Ill,  Suppl.  4-5,  p.  2444  (Index)  for  the  year  311  a.d.  are 
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erroneously  transcribed  from  a  restored  passage:  12132,14-15, 
Trj]s  .  .  .  Tchv  .  .  .  be(JTvoT6ov\  [aiwvLOV  aoi\T7)plas,  the  editor's  res- 
toration being  apparently  based  on  the  analogy  with  t7]s  aicovLov 
.  .  .  jSacrtXetas  in  line  24,  ALcoplos  Avyovaros  is  the  Greek  rendering 
of  perpetuus  Augustus.  PERP  AVGG  appears  once  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Constantine  and  Licinius  {C.I.L.  iii,  14207^7,  317-324  a,d.; 
cf,  aeternus  Augustus  in  C.I.L.  iii  13734  [315-319  a.d.]  and  6585 
[=17;  323-326  a.d.];  semper  Augustus  is  frequent  on  coins  and 
inscriptions  of  Constantine  and  Licinius).  The  reverse  VI C- 
TORIAE  LAETAE  (or  LAET)  PRINC  PERP  appears  on  coins 
of  Constantine  and  Licinius  as  early  as  311  a.d.  (cf.  O.  Voetter, 
Numismatische  Zeitschrift,  1918,  p.  186)  and  on  coins  of  Constantine 
II  and  Crispus  after  they  were  named  Caesars  in  317  a.d.  (cf.  J. 
Maurice,  Numismatique  constantinienne  i  138).  However,  the  adu- 
latory perp{etuus)  Aug{ustus)  was  apparently  first  established  in 
regular  use  under  the  sons  of  Constantine  and  appears  on  numerous 
coins  from  their  reign  (Cohen,  vol.  vii:  Constantius  ii,  Nos.  7,  23, 
76,  79,  107-116,  123-124,  131,  133-135,  137,  141,  213,  237,  243  and 
257;  Constans,  Nos.  80  and  139-141).  Maurice  (i  150)  estimates 
that  these  coins  (specifically,  Constantius  ii,  Cohen  No,  108)  were 
issued  "a  partir  de  I'annee  339."  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  are 
no  coins  with  this  legend  known  for  Constantine  ii.  This  suggests 
that  Constantius  ii  and  Constans  began  to  style  themselves  perpetui 
Augusti  after  the  defeat  of  Constantine  ii  in  340  a.d.  (^before  April  9 
— cf.  Pauly-Wiss.  iv  1028). 

9.  e(7T7]Ka:  cf.  Jur.  Pap.  p,  310,  text  3, 

oans  KeXeuet  (os  KeKevei  in  line  20),  as  proved  by  the  different 
wording  of  identical  provisions  of  the  law  here  and  in  lines  20-21, 
introduces  not  a  verbatim  quotation  from  the  law,  but  a  para- 
phrase or  statement  in  substance  of  the  provisions  cited.  Verbatim 
quotation  is  introduced  by  aveyvoo  ovtoos  (line  22;  cf,  avayvovs 
irpoaedrjKep  line  3,  fxera  ttjv  dvayvot)aLV  lines  2,  25). 

10,  TTokaLCiv  may  be  an  error  for  biKaiav  (cf,  line  50) :  forty  years' 
undisturbed  possession  obviates  the  necessity  of  proving  a  iustum 
initium  (5t/cata  apxh)  \  diutmum  initium  (-TraXatd  apxrj)  is,  strictly 
speaking,  meaningless, 

Toou  8l  havTLas  =  tcop  avTiblKOiv  (Herois  and  Taesis),  as  also  in 
P.  Strassb.  41  (=  M.  Chr,  93)  8,  11,  14. 

11-12.  TO.  TrepLyLVOjjLeva  .  .  .  Ta/jLeLco:  These  two  clauses  are  char- 
acteristic of  sales  and  cessions  of  land  of  this  period. 

12.  avTiXoyLas  ovde/jLids  yLyvofxhrjs:  This  is  the  proof  of  undisturbed 
or  unchallenged  possession,  one  of  the  requisites  for  prescription 
(cf.  Introd.). 
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15.  (t>vyfi  expT)(T(i<v>To  (cf.  line  31):  so  in  B.G.U.  909  (=  W. 
Chr.  382;  359  a.d.)  14-15,  for  rpaaafihcov  read  xPV<^^l^^^^^j  as 
already  suggested  by  V.  Martin,  Miinch.  Beitr.  xix  159  (note  101), 
162. 

16.  aa(f)a\elas :  Since  the  praepositus  pagi  was  a  liturgic  official, 
he  no  doubt  was  financially  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the 
total  revenue  assessed  on  his  pagus  or  pagi.  d(70dXeta  must  mean 
here  "financial  safety"  or  "security"  in  the  same  way  that  aad'eveia 
=  "financial  exhaustion"  (cf.  Wilcken,  Grund.  p.  355;  W.  Chr. 
395. 15n.).  On  the  duties  of  the  praepositus  pagi,  cf.  Gelzer, 
Studien,  pp.  57-58;  Oertel,  Die  Liturgie,  pp.  301-302. 

€i(Tcf)opa  at  this  time  generally  means  "the  collection  of  taxes"; 
here  the  word  means  "taxes." 

17.  Public  land  left  derelict  through  flight  was  regularly  assigned 
to  the  peasants  of  the  village  for  compulsory  cultivation,  if  no  one 
appeared  who  volunteered  to  undertake  the  cultivation:  cf.  N. 
Lewis,  J.E.A.  xxiii  (1937)  70.  We  here  see  the  practice  extended 
to  private  land  as  well.  P.  Cairo  Boak  14  (313  a.d.)  5-7,  ^ovkbjieda 
jjLLadojaaadaL  Trap'  v/xcbv  (officials)  awo  toov  biCK^epovroov  rf)  K6iixr\  cltto 
6v6{/jiaTOs)  Tov  detva,  should  perhaps  be  interpreted  in  this  light. 

18.  fieTrjXdev  =  "made  a  legal  claim  against":  cf.  Preisigke, 
Wort. 

23-24.  On  tVa  with  the  infinitive  in  purpose  clauses,  see  E. 
Mayser,  Grammatik  der  griech.  Papyri  ii^  p.  245  and  ii^  p.  204 
and  note  2  (cf.  also  ii\  p.  257  and  ii^,  p.  202  on  ottcos  similarly  used). 
A  result  clause,  with  cocrre  in  place  of  Iva,  would  have  been  expected 
in  view  of  eLs  touovtov.  On  Iva  with  the  subjunctive  in  place  of 
wo-re  with  the  infinitive,  see  F.  M.  Abel,  Grammaire  du  grecbiblique 
303. 

26.  avTovs,  and  avrodv  in  line  29,  are  used  of  the  opposing  party 
generally,  including  the  defunct  father. 

26-27.  Note  that,  in  accordance  with  the  law  decreeing  that 
after  forty  years  of  unchallenged  possession  iustum  initium  of 
possession  is  no  longer  to  be  required,  the  defensor  asks  that  the 
deed  to  the  land  be  read  only  for  its  date,  to  determine  whether 
forty  years  actually  have  elapsed. 

28.  The  advocate  whom  the  defensor  addresses  is  clearly  Theo- 
doros.  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  reading  BeoScopw. 
Since  elsewhere  only  the  proper  name  of  the  person  addressed, 
unpreceded  by  the  article,  occurs,  too  in  this  line  suggests  that 
something  more  must  have  stood  here.  The  text  gives  the  best 
reading  we  are  able  to  attain. 
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v/jLcov,  plural,  refers  to  Herois  and  Taesis  whom  Theodoros  repre- 
sents. 

Theodoros'  answer  ovk  'iaTiv  ttoXus  xpovos  is  intentionally  vague, 
yet  clearly  contradicts  his  statement  (lines  31-32)  that  his  clients 
had  remained  away  from  Karanis  for  over  five  years.  This  de- 
liberate vagueness  is  typical  of  the  responses  of  the  petitioners:  cf. 
Nilos'  dodging  below. 

31.  kvroKiKapLos  =  mandatarius ,  a  person  appointed  by  another 
to  appear  for  him  in  court  (cf.  in  line  51,  6  aTro(jvqT[a\dds  utt'  av[T](hv 
evToKiKapLOS  dvrjp).  Before  evTokiKapios  there  is  a  hole  3  mm.  wide. 
6  rnay  have  stood  in  this  space,  but  probably  was  omitted:  cf. 
NetXo;  evTokLKapico  in  line  44. 

On  ^or]doviJL€vos  =  "client,"  see  Preisigke,  Wort. 

31-33.  The  participles,  referring  as  they  do  to  Theodoros'  clients, 
should  properly  be  feminine.  Cf.  line  3,  at  avvqyopovfjLevai,  But 
in  view  of  biaTpL^ovTo^v  and  kiravekdbvTWv  the  other  participles 
though  from  their  form  capable  of  construction  also  as  feminine, 
are  likewise  to  be  taken  as  masculine.  The  masculines  are  com- 
pletely justifiable,  however,  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  flight, 
the  actions  described  (absence  from  Karanis;  return  to  Karanis; 
retention  of  Theodoros  as  advocate)  apply  as  well  to  Nilos  as  to  the 
two  women. 

32.  evrt  Tr\s  aWodawrjs  biar pi^ovTOdv  \  cf.  BGU  372  (=  W.  Chr. 
19)  5—8,  erepovs  8e  \LTOvp[y€La]s  tlpols  elKipvy  out  as]  .  .  .  kv  oWodaTrfj 
'(STL  Kal  vvv  biaTpe'i^eiv. 

33.  dpe\f/aiJLevr]v  (sc.  yrjv  or  Kco/Jirjv)  =  iSLap.  This  use  is  new  in 
the  papyri;  Lycurgus  153.42,  however,  has  Trjv  8e  dp'epaaav  avrovs. 

34.  CLTTO  bvojiaros  'Artcrtou  =  "from  property  formerly  registered 
in  the  name  of  Atisios,"  therefore  "from  the  estate  of  Atisios"; 
cf.  Preisigke,  Wort.,  s.v.  ovoijul  2,  d. 

(hv  .  .  .  eaTrjKOTccv:  The  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  Theodoros  is  stating  his  version  of  the 
villagers'  reason  for  handing  over  to  his  clients  the  disputed  parcel 
of  land. 

37.  TTvajjLade  =  "for  questioning,"  a  new  adverb  <7rvaiJLa,  "in- 
quiry," "questioning." 

38-39.  The  defensor's  question  is  apparently  designed  as  a  check 
on  Theodoros'  statement  that  Herois  and  Taesis  had  remained 
away  from  Kararnis  for  five  years  and  more,  a  statement  which 
carried  the  implication  that  the  villagers  cultivated  the  disputed 
land  during  that  period.  Note  that  Germanos  does  not  answer 
precisely  the  question  put  to  him.    The  purpose  of  the  question, 
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however,  was  quite  clear,  and  his  response  constitutes  an  adequate 
answer  and  does  away  with  Theodoros'  implication.  In  view  of 
the  reason  for  its  assignment  to  the  villagers,  the  land  could  hardly 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  idle  for  four  indictions  before  being 
assigned  for  cultivation. 

40.  If  our  dating  of  the  hearing  in  early  autumn  of  340  a.d.  is 
correct  (see  Introd.),  we  have  here  an  indication  that  almost  a 
year  has  elapsed  since  Herois  and  Nilos  appeared  in  Karanis  and 
demanded  from  the  villagers  rent  on  their  land.  For  if  they  had 
come  between  the  harvest  (May/June)  of  340  and  the  time  of  the 
hearing,  there  could  be  no  question  of  returning  the  land  under 
seed,  since  in  the  Arsinoite  Nome  the  sowing  season  began  at  the 
earliest  in  the  month  of  Choiak  (=  Oct. /Nov.). 

41.  av  =  "no"  occurs  also  in  P.  Strassb.  41.41. 

42.  The  use  of  eyypa4>ov  =  "petition,"  or  "complaint"  is  un- 
precedented. In  SB  5613  (eighth  century)  the  word  occurs  in  the 
meaning  of  "document." 

The  point  of  the  defensor's  statement  that  they  should  not  have 
taken  any  rent  lies  no  doubt  in  the  fact  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
rent  implied  satisfaction  with  the  transaction.  Note  that,  if  xapa- 
dk^aadat  is  correct,  the  defensor  completely  disregards  Theodoros' 
denial,  ovdev  etXry^az^  (line  41). 

43.  Xi^eXXov:  This  is  the  petition  (referred  to  also  in  lines  34-35) 
which  Nilos  sent  to  the  prefect  and  which  the  latter  referred  to  the 
defensor  with  the  accompanying  letter  with  which  the  papyrus 
opens. 

oUoTredov  and  oUla  are  used  interchangeably  in  the  subsequent 
text;  for  this  use  of  oUoTedov  to  mean  a  house  cf.  P.  Mich.  188. 9n. 
The  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  terms  is  in  lines  46-47  where  Nilos 
speaks  of  the  ot/cta,  and  the  defensor  of  the  oUoiredov,  as  having 
burned  down. 

44.  8La8LKovyTo[s]:  cf.  P.  Oxy.  1101  (367-370  a.d.)  8-9,  ^ovXofxevoL 
Tovs  8La8LKovv[Tas  wavv  K]aT awovlv . 

45.  On  ^epos  =  "party  to  a  lawsuit,"  see  Preisigke,  Wort.  s.v. 
2,  b. 

46.  47.  Note  the  intransitive  use  of  the  active  voice  of  Tvlinrp-qixL. 
48.  ov8h  ol8a:  In  antiquity  as  today,  apparently,  a  witness 

brought  face  to  face  with  a  mass  of  incriminating  evidence  took 
refuge  in  the  reply,  "I  don't  know  anything."  Nilos'  confusion  is 
further  indicated  by  his  desperate  additional  remark,  "They  [i.e. 
Herois  and  Taesis]  haven't  received  any  rent."  He  is  uncomfort- 
ably aware  of  the  referee's  question  in  line  46  and  his  own  unsatis- 
factory answer  to  it. 
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vTvofivqiiara:  the  court  records  of  the  hearing:  cf.  P.  Thead.  15. 7n.; 
Preisigke,  Wort. 

^aatXaLcov:  In  lines  8  and  20  we  have  Avyovaroov.  ^aaiXevs  con- 
tinued in  use  for  the  Roman  emperors  as  it  had  been  used  before 
of  the  Ptolemies. 

49.  Trjs  e/jLrjs  ^xer pibrriTOS  =  e//oO,  "of  my  modest  self":  cf.  Prei- 
sigke, Wort. 

irpoaraT  <Tov>TOs:  cf.  ocrrts  Kekevei,  line  9  and  note. 
55.  TrapaaaXevetv  =  TrapaXveiv  in  line  21. 
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XXIX.— Hittite  kwis  kwis  ^ 

E.  ADELAIDE  HAHN 

HUNTER  COLLEGE 

In  this  paper  a  study  is  made  of  the  use  and  the  origin  of  Hittite  kwis 
kwis.  Its  findings  apply  also  to  Latin  quisquis.  The  main  points  noted 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  kwis  kwis  are  as  follows:  1.  Its  two  members  are 
felt  as  separate  words.  2.  It  may  be  either  a  substantive  or  an  adjective: 
there  is  earlier  evidence  for  the  substantival  use;  in  the  classical  period  the 
adjectival  use  is  the  commoner.  3.  It  is  primarily  an  indefinite  pronoun, 
although  it  developed  into  a  relative.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  members 
of  kwis  kwis  are  in  origin  two  independent  indefinites,  one  an  adjective 
and  the  other  a  substantive. 

The  study  of  Hittite  has  forced  us  to  revise  a  number  of  our 
ideas  about  indefinites  and  relatives.  It  has  long  been  a  com- 
monplace of  linguistics  that  the  parent  tongue  possessed  an 
indefinite-interrogative  stem  appearing  in  the  triple  form  ^kwo- 
(with  feminine  *kwd-),  *kwi-,  and  *ku-  — the  first  seen  in  Greek 
TTorepos,  Latin  quod,  quam,  quo,  qua,  cum,  etc.;  the  second  in 
Greek  tLs,  tI,  Latin  quis,  quid,  quibus,  etc.;  the  third  in  Latin 

1  Abbreviated  forms  used  in  bibliographical  citations  are  to  be  interpreted  as 
follows:  ALL  =  Archiv  fiir  lateinische  Lexikographie  und  Grammatik;  AU  = 
Ferdinand  Sommer,  Die  Ahhijavd-Urkunden  (Munich,  1932)  =  Ahhandlungen 
der  Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Philosophisch-historische  Ahteilung, 
N.  F.  6;  Anz.  IF  =  Anzeiger  fUr  Indogermanische  Sprach-  und  Alter tumskunde; 
Arch.  Or.  =  Archiv  Orientdlni;  BPW  =  Berliner  philologische  Wochenschrift; 
BoTU  =  Emil  Forrer,  Die  Boghazkoi-Texte  in  Umschrijt,  2  vol.  (Leipzig,  1922- 
1926)  =  Wissenschaftliche  Verdffentlichung  der  deutschen  Orient-Gesellschaft,  41 
and  42;  Br.-Th.  =  Karl  Brugmann,  Griechische  Grammatik^,  revised  by  Albert 
Thumb  (Munich,  1913);  Buck  =  Carl  Darling  Buck,  Comparative  Grammar  of 
Greek  and  Latin  (Chicago,  1933);  CH  =  Frederic  Hrozny,  Code  hittite  provenant 
de  I'Asie  Mineure  (Paris,  1922);  Chr.  =  Edgar  H.  Sturtevant  and  George 
Bechtel,  A  Hittite  Chrestomathy  (Philadelphia,  1935);  Curme  =  Curme  Volume  of 
Linguistic  Studies  (Baltimore,  1930)  =  Language  Monograph  published  by  the 
Linguistic  Society  of  America  7;  EM  =  A.  Ernout  and  A.  Meillet,  Dictionnaire 
etymologique  de  la  langue  latine  (Paris,  1932);  GH  =  Louis  Delaporte,  Elements 
de  la  Grammaire  hittite  (Paris,  1929);  Gem.  =  [Eduard]  'Wolf^in,  Die  Gemina- 
tion im  Lateinischen,  in  Sitzungsberichte  der  philosophisch-philologischen  und 
historischen  Classe  der  k.  b.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Miinchen,  422-91 
(Munich.  1882,  1st  vol.);   Gi:^  =  Edgar  H.  Sturtevant,  A  Hittite  Glossary^ 
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uter,  ubi,  ut,  unde,  etc.  All  three  forms  appear  in  Hittite:^ 
quo-  in  kwat,  kwapi,  etc.;  qui-  in  kwis,  kwit,  etc.;  ku  in  the 
second  element  of  kwisku  (usually  kwiski  by  assimilation),  and, 
probably,  of  takku,  nekku,  immaku,^  also  in  -ku  'or.'  The 
Hittite  forms  from  this  stem  are  clearly  relative  as  well  as 
indefinite  and  interrogative  — ■  whence  we  must  agree  to 

(Philadelphia,  1936);  Gr.  =  Karl  Brugmann  and  Berthold  Delbriick,  Grundriss 
der  vergleichenden  Grammatik  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen,  5  vol.  (Strassburg, 
1897-1916);  Gram.  Comp.  =  K.  Brugmann,  Abrege  de  grammaire  comparee  des 
langues  indo-europeennes,  translated  into  French  by  J.  Bloch,  A.  Cuny,  and  A. 
Ernout  (Paris,  1905);  HG  —  Edgar  H.  Sturtevant,  A  Comparative  Grammar  of 
the  Hittite  Language  (Philadelphia,  1933);  Hat.  =  Albrecht  Gotze,  Qattusilis, 
Der  Bericht  iiber  seine  Thronbesteigung  nebst  den  Paralleltexten  (Leipzig,  1925) 
=  Mitteilungen  der  Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen  Gesellschaft  29.3;  Hdb.^  = 
Ferdinand  Sommer,  Handbuch  der  lateinischen  Laut-  und  Formenlehre,  2nd  and 
3rd  edition  (Heidelberg,  1914);  Jahrb.  =  Jahrbiicher  fiir  classische  Philologie; 
KIF  =  Kleinasiatische  Forschungen;  Lang.  —  Language;  Law  =  J.  M.  Powis 
Smith,  The  Origin  and  History  of  Hebrew  Law  (Chicago,  1931);  Lex.  PI. 
=  Gonzalez  Lodge,  Lexicon  Plautinum,  2  vol.  (Leipzig,  1904-33);  MS  =  Al- 
brecht Gotze  and  Holger  Pedersen,  Mursilis  Sprachldhmung  (Copenhagen,  1934) ; 
Mon.  Ant.  =  Monumenti  antichi  pubblicati  per  cur  a  delta  reale  Accademia  dei 
Lincei;  NBr.  =  Albrecht  Gotze,  Neue  Bruchstiicke  zum  grossen  Text  des  Ijat- 
iusilis  und  den  Parelleltexten  (Leipzig,  1930)  =  Mitteilungen  der  Vorderasiatisch- 
Aegyptischen  Gesellschaft  34.2;  NED  =  A  New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by 
James  A.  H.  Murray,  10  vol.  and  supplement  (Oxford,  1888-1933);  Rev.  Arch. 
=  Revue  Archeologique;  Rev.  Et.  Gr.  =  Revue  des  Etudes  grecques;  SH  = 
Friedrich  Hrozny,  Die  Sprache  der  Hethiter  (Leipzig,  1917)  =  Boghazkoi- 
Studien  1  and  2;  55  =  Stolz-Schmalz  Lateinische  Grammatik^,  revised  by 
Manu  Leumann  and  Joh.  Bapt.  Hofmann  (Munich,  1928);  TAPA  =  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Philological  Association;  Vert.  =  Johannes  Friedrich, 
Staatsvertrdge  des  Qatti-Reiches  in'hethitischer  Sprache,  2  parts  (Leipzig,  1926- 
1930)  =  Mitteilungen  der  Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen  Gesellschaft  31.1  and  34.1; 
Voc.  =  Louis  Delaporte,  Texies  hittites  en  transcription,  Textes  hittites  en  ecriture 
cuneiforme,  et  Vocabulaire  (Paris,  1933);  WP  =  Alois  Walde,  Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch  der  Indogermanischen  Sprachen,  edited  and  revised  by  Julius  Pokorny, 
3  vol.  (Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1927-1932);  Walde^  =  Alois  Walde,  Lateinisches 
Etymologisches  Worterbuch^,  revised  by  J.  B.  Hofmann  (Heidelberg,  1930-); 
Woch.  kl.  Ph.  =  Wochenschrift  fiir  klassische  Philologie;  ZA  =  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Assyriologie;  ZDMG  =  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenldndischen  Gesellschaft. 
^HG  120,  203. 

3  On-ku,  takku,  and  nekku,  see  the  present  writer,  Lang.  12.110  and  note  14;  on 
immaku,  see  below,  note  19. 

^  To  be  sure,  there  has  been  some  specialization  in  Hittite  as  in  Latin.  Thus 
the  conjunction  kwat,  which  in  form  corresponds  to  Latin  quod  'because,'  in  use 
corresponds  to  Latin  quid  'why?'. 
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abandon  the  old  view  that  the  relative  use  of  the  stem  in 
various  Indo-European  languages  was  a  late  and  independent 
development,  and  must  assume  rather  that  this  stem  was 
susceptible  of  relative  as  well  as  indefinite  force  in  the 
Ursprache.^ 

This  indefinite-relative-interrogative  stem,  as  is  made  mani- 
fest in  Latin,  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  tendency  to  combine 
with  some  other  element,  e.g.  the  case-ending  -bi  (identical 
with  Greek  -0t),  as  in  ubi;*^  the  particle  -pe,  as  in  quispiam, 
quippe;  ^  a  group  of  particles  connected  with  the  demonstra- 
tive stem  *de-,  "^do-,  as  in  quidam,  quondam,  quidem,  unde, 
quando]  ^  the  demonstrative  stem  as  in  aliquis,  aliquando, 
alicubi,  etc. ;  ^  certain  verbs,  as  in  quivis,  quilibet^^  Most 
frequently,  however,  the  indefinite-relative  stem  is  simply 
doubled,  or  even,  in  the  case  of  quicumque,  tripled.  There 
seem  to  have  been  four  main  types:  1)  type  quisquam;  2)  type 
quisque,  uterque,  ubique,  etc. ;  3)  type  quicumque,  qualiscumque, 
ubicumque,  quandocumque,  quamcumque,  quotienscumque,  etc. ; 
4)  type  quisquis,  ubiubi,  undeunde,  quotquot,  quamquam, 
etc.  In  the  classical  period  the  forms  were  sharply 
differentiated,  quisquam  being  specialized  as  an  emphatic 
indefinite,  usually  combined  with  negatives  or  interrogatives, 
and  quisque  as  a  distributive  indefinite,  while  quicumque  and 
quisquis  became  extremely  indefinite  in  sense,  and  usually 
relative  in  use;    but  in  the  early  and  late  periods  there  was  a 

^  Sturtevant,  Curme  141-9,  especially  141-2. 

6  Formerly  assumed  to  represent  lE*-dhei  (55  289,  WP  1.100,  522,  Buck  352), 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  Hittite  evidence  more  probably  to  be  derived  from  IE 
*-bhei  {HG  76,  292). 

^  Brugmann,  Gram.  Comp.  654. 

8  WP  1.770,  Buck  351-2;  for  an  alternative  suggestion  in  regard  to  quidem, 
see  WP  1.770,  EM  801. 

9  WP  1.86,  Walde3  30-1. 
"55  488. 

"  They  are  differentiated  mainly  on  the  basis  of  euphony,  since  there  is  a 
tendency  to  avoid  the  doubling  of  dissyllabic  forms:  see  Wolffiin,  ALL  9.450, 
Gem.  449,  463;  55  709.  But  there  may  also  have  been  some  attempt  in  the 
classical  period  to  specialize  quisquis  as  a  substantive  and  quicumque  as  an 
adjective:  Wolfflin,  Gem.  452-3. 
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constant  tendency  to  confuse  and  interchange  all  the  indefinite 
forms. It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  quisquis  type 
differs  strikingly  from  all  the  others  in  that  it  declines  both  its 
elements.  As  to  what  these  elements  are,  there  has  been 
general  agreement;  but  the  use  of  Hittite  kwis  kwis  suggests 
that  such  agreement  may  have  been  premature. 

The  Hittite  indefinite  system  is  simpler  than  the  Latin, 
but  not  dissimilar.  We  find  the  indefinite-relative-interroga- 
tive system  combined  (1)  with  the  ending  -hi  (seen  in  Latin 
uhi)  1^  as  in  kwapi(t)  'anywhere,  ever,  where,  when';  and  (2) 
with  the  ending  -a,  parallel  semantically  and  syntactically  to 
Latin  -que,  as  in  kwissa  'each,'  kwitta  'severally,  respectively,' 
kwapiya  (from  kwapi)  'everywhere,  always,'  kwapitta  (from 
kwapit)  'everywhere,'  etc.  In  Hittite  as  in  Latin,  most  com- 
monly the  second  element  is  a  variant  of  the  indefinite-relative 
stem,  either  (1)  an  uninflected  form  as  in  Latin  quisquam  or 
quisque,  namely  -ka,  -ki,  -ku,^^  seen  in  a  group  of  indefinites 
usually  found  in  conditional  or  negative  sentences,  including 
kwiski  'any  one,'  which  is  parallel  morphologically  to  quisque 
but  semantically  to  quisquam  (or  occasionally  to  simple  quis), 
kwatka  'in  any  way,'  kwapiki  'anywhere,  ever';  or  (2)  an 
inflected  form,  as  in  kwis  kwis,  which  is  closely  parallel  to 
Latin  quisquis  both  in  form  and  in  use. 

A  study  of  the  use  of  kwis  kwis  in  Hittite  reveals  three 
definite  facts. 

1.  The  two  component  parts  are  clearly  felt  as  separate 
words. 1^  A  space  is  regularly  left  between  them  on  the  tab- 
lets; and  they  are  not  infrequently  separated  from  each  other, 
either  by  enclitics,  which  are  invariably  joined  to  the  first  kwis, 

12  See  the  present  writer,  TAPA  64.31-5. 

13  The  one  dissenting  voice  of  importance  has  been  that  of  Delbriick  (Gr.  5.404), 
echoed  (though  incorrectly)  by  Leumann  {SS  288). 

1"  HG  202-3.  86-9. 
16  Cf .  note  6. 

16  The  labial  element  is  lost  in  -ka  and  -ki  through  dissimilation  {HG  120). 
The  vowel  varies  with  that  of  the  previous  element  by  assimilation. 

17  Cf.  Hahn,  Lang.  12.110,  note  14. 

18  Cf.  Hrozny,  SH  147. 
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not  the  second,  or  by  the  word  imma  'really,  truly,'  which, 
like  German  immer,  English  ever,  tends  to  increase  the  idea  of 
indefiniteness.  Some  examples  of  interpolated  particles  are: 
Code  §  XXXIV  {CH  92)  ku-it-ta-ya-as-si-kdn  ku-it,  PM  1.2.46 
{KIF  1.176)  ku-e-ya-kdn  ku-e,  Man.  A  1.50  {Vert.  2.8)  ku-is- 
mu-kdn  ku-is,  Hukk.  2.20  (ib.  114)  ku-it-wa  ku-it,  Hukk.  1.14 
{ih.  106)  ku-i-e-sa-as  ku-is. 

1^  This  word  (which  appears  to  be  related  to  Latin  immo:  MS  77,  EM  455) 
seems  to  have  a  special  affinity  for  indefinites.  Note  e.g.  its  combination  with 
kwis  or  kwit  as  in  KBo  4.14.3.67,  2.4.2.4-5,  with  kwitta  in  2.19-20  (simple  kivit 
according  to  Gotze,  ib.  56),  with  kwitki  in  KUB  21.38.1.15,  etc.  I  am  inclined, 
too,  to  see  an  example  of  the  indefinite  stem  in  the  hitherto  unexplained  second 
element  of  immaku,  a  word  whose  connection  with  imma  is  pointed  out  by  Gotze 
(ZA  2.268)  and  whose  meaning  is  regarded  as  practically  equivalent  to  that  of 
imma  by  Sommer  (AU  265,  407)  and  Sturtevant  (Gl.^  58).  The  presence  of  the 
indefinite  stem  would  simply  reinforce  the  meaning  of  the  adverb,  just  as  it  does 
in  Latin  denique  as  compared  with  demum,  which  shows  the  same  initial  element 
(Waldes  339-40). 

2"  The  insertion  of  -as,  the  enclitic  demonstrative  and  personal  pronoun,  in 
no  wise  differs  from  the  insertion  of  enclitic  particles  such  as  -ya,  -kan,  or  -wa. 
It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  treat  either  kwisas  kwis,  or  its  longer  variant,  kwisas 
imma  kwis,  as  a  special  periphrasis,  though  this  has  repeatedly  been  done,  e.g. 
by  Hrozny  {SH  147-8),  Friedrich  {ZDMG  76.166,  Vert.  2.195),  and  Delaporte 
{GH  45-6,  Voc.  42).  The  truth  is  that  kwisas  kwis  is  simply  kwis  kwis  +  -as, 
and  kwisas  imma  kwis  is  simply  kwis  imma  kwis  +  -as;  and  the  collocation 
kwinan  imma  kwin,  cited  by  Hrozny  {SH  148)  as  the  accusative  of  kwisas  imma 
kwis.  would  seem  to  be  utterly  impossible.  In  1926,  Gotze  corrected  Hrozny  by 
stating  that  kwisas  imma  kwis  is  a  '  Satz'  not  a  pronoun  (ZA  2.267).  Delaporte 
in  his  grammar,  published  in  1929,  profits  by  this  to  the  extent  that  he  recognizes 
that  kwisas  imma  kwis  is  a  'sentence'  {GH  45),  of  which  'sentence'  he  takes 
kwisas  kwis  to  be  a  shortened  form  (46) ;  yet  at  the  same  time  he  perpetuates 
Hrozny's  error  by  translating  and  declining  kwisas  imma  kwis  as  a  unit,  while  in 
the  really  basic  form,  kwis  imma  kwis,  he  sees  kwisas  imma  kwis  with  -as 
lost  {GH  46)  !  This  loss  he  believes  is  occasioned  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
pronoun  -as  before  kwis  imma  kwis.  Obviously,  if  -as  (an  enclitic  which  is 
always  joined  to  the  first  word  of  the  clause)  precedes  kwis  imma  kwis,  it  cannot 
follow  it  too:  thus  we  have  Hukk.  2.33  {Vert.  2.116)  ku-i-e-sa-as  im-ma  ku-is 
an-tu-uh-sa-as,  but  Targ.  1.7  {ib.  1.52)  ma-a-na-as  ku-is  im-ma  ku-is  an~tu-wa- 
ah-ha-as  and  Kup.  §  16  C  2.31-2  {ib.  124)  na-as-ma-as  ku-is  im-ma  ku-is  an-tu- 
uh-sa-as,  where  the  presence  of  the  conjunction  {man  'if  or  nasma  'or,  or  if) 
at  the  beginning  of  its  clause  demands  the  association  of  -as  with  itself  instead  of 
with  kwis.  But  naturally  kwis  imma  kwis  may  occur  without  -as  at  all,  either 
before  or  after  the  kwis,  as  e.g.  in  Hukk.  4.34  {Vert.  2.132). 
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2.  Kwis  kwis  may  be  either  an  adjective  or  a  substantive. 
It  is  indubitably  substantival  in  one,  and  possibly  in  both, 
of  its  two  earhest  occurrences  known  to  me — two  passages 
from  the  Law-Code.  The  certain  example  is  Code  §  127 
{CH  114)  ku-it  ku-it  har-ak-zi  ta-at  sar-ni-ik-zi  'whatever  is 
destroyed,  this  he  pays  for.'  The  second  example  is  Code 
§  28A  {ib.  22)  nu  ha-an-te-iz-zi-ya-as  LU-a^  ku-it  ku-i[t  pid-da- 
a-it]  ta-as-se  sar-ni-ik-zi  'whatever  the  first  man  [paid],  this 
he  pays  back  to  him.'  Here  I  offer  the  suppletion  ptd-da-a-it 
on  the  basis  of  §  30  {ib.  24)  ku-u-sa-ta-ma  ku-it  ptd-da-a-it;  if 
I  am  correct,  kwit  kwit  is  a  substantive,  the  object  of  piddait 
(replacing  kussata  kwit  of  the  second  passage) ;  but  of  course 
the  lacuna  prevents  absolute  certainty.  In  the  later  recension 
of  the  Code,  we  find  another  substantival  use  of  kwit  kwit  in 
§  xxxiv  {CH  92)  ku-it-ta-ya-as-si-kdn  ku-it  har-ak-zi  na-at 
EGIR-^a  \  SIJ  sar-ni-ik-zi  'whatever  is  destroyed,  for  this  he 
pays  back  once,'  and  one  clear  instance  of  adjectival  use  in 
§  IV  {CH  80)  nu-kdn  ku-is  ku-is  URU-a^  an-da  SI  X  Dl-ri  '  what- 
ever city  within  is  designated.'  In  classical  Hittite  certain 
instances  of  the  substantival  use  seem  comparatively  rare;  we 
have  a  sure  case  in  Hukk.  2.20  {Vert.  2.114) ;  an  ambiguous  one 
in  PM  1.2.46  {KIF  1.176),  where  kwe  kwe  may  be  substantival 
and  idalawa  adjectival,  or  vice  versa;  and  a  doubtful  one  in 
Man.  A  1.50  {Vert.  2.8),  where  the  mutilation  of  the  text  pre- 
cludes certainty.    As  typical  examples  of  its  adjectival  use 

21  There  is  a  still  earlier  example,  clearly  adjectival,  in  the  ancient  Anitas 
document,  KBo  3.22.1.12  =  2  BoTU  7,  if  with  Hrozny  (Arch.  Or.  1.276)  we  read 
kwit  kwit;  but  he  himself  is  doubtful  (he  prints  [ku{?)-i]t{?)  ku-it),  and  Forrer 
(BoTU  2.8)  reads  only  -id  (i.e.  -it). 

22  Hrozny,  who  himself  offers  no  suppletion,  evidently  interprets  the  passage 
in  the  same  way;  cf.  his  translation  (CH  23)  'quoi  que  le  premier  homme  [(lui) 
eiXt  donne].'  The  suppletion  ku-us-sa-ta,  offered  by  Gotze  and  adopted  by 
Sturtevant  (Chr.  216,  226),  which  was  probably  also  in  Walther's  mind  (cf.  his 
translation,  Law  251),  seems  to  me  far  less  likely,  on  two  scores:  1.  The  variant 
reading  IGI-zi-is  (CH  23,  note  11)  indicates  that  ha-an-te-iz-zi-ya-as  LU-a5  is 
nominative  (HG  168,  180)  rather  than  genitive.  2.  The  use  of  kussata  with  a 
genitive  seems  odd;  I  find  no  parallel  in  the  Code,  where  it  occurs  only  as  the 
object  of  a  verb  (2.11,  13,  14,  23,  26,  27)  or,  in  one  variant,  recast  in  the  passive, 
as  its  subject  (KBo  2.5.3.7;  CH  24,  note  1). 
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may  be  cited  the  following:  Hat.  1.71  nu-kdn  SA(G)  KUR. 
KUR.MES  ^^^HA-AT-TI  ^ukur  ku-is  ku-is  an-da  e-es-ta 
{Hat.  12)  '  whatever  enemy  there  was  within  the  lands  of  Hatti ' ; 
An.  1.8-9  {Chr.  106)  ku-in  ku-in  MUSEN-a;z  lu.me%u§ej,^^ 
DU  us-kdn-zi  'whatever  bird  the  birdmakers  observe.' 

3.  Kwis  kwis  is  frequently,  and  presumably  originally,  in- 
definite, though  all  the  authorities  take  it  as  relative.^^  It  is 
used  as  a  parallel  for  the  pronoun  kwiski  (which  is  apparently 
never  relative),  as  well  as  for  the  adverb  kwapi  (which  may 
be  either  indefinite  or  relative),  in  Hukk.  4.34-40  {Vert. 
2.132-4):  2^  note  the  close  correspondence  of  the  three 
propositions  (each  followed  by  a  man  clause),  34  nu-us-ma- 
as-ma  ku-it  im-ma  ku-it  ha-at-ra-a-mi  *  I  (may)  write  you  some- 
thing or  other  (anything  whatsoever),'  35-6  na-as-ma-as-ma-as 
A-NA  ZAB.MES  ANSU.KUR.RA.HI.A  ku-wa-pi  ha-at- 
ra-a-mi  '  or  I  (may)  write  you  at  some  time  for  infantry  (and) 
charioteers,'  37-8  na-as-ma-mu  ta-ma-is-ma  ku-is-ki  ^^KIJR 
za-ah-hi-ya  u-iz-zi  su-ma-a-as-sa  ha-at-ra-a-mi  'or  some  other 
enemy  (may)  come  against  me  in  battle  and  I  (may)  write 
you.' 

The  indefinite  nature  of  kwis  kwis  also  seems  to  me  to  be 
proved  by  its  common  occurrence  in  lists  of  the  pattern  '  if  he 
(be)  A,  or  if  he  (be)  B,  or  if  he  (be)  C,  or  if  he  (be)  any  man 
whatsoever.'  Lists  of  this  sort  are  particularly  common  in 
the  Treaties,  in  which  I  find  the  following  varieties:  {a) 
manas  A,  nasmas  B,  C,  D,  kwisas  imma  kwis  EN  QA-TI — 
Targ.  1.39  {Vert.  1.58);  {h)  man  kwiski — nassu  A,  nasma  B, 

23  Hrozny,  SH  147  (though  he  calls  the  wholly  misunderstood  kwisas  imma 
kwis  an  indefinite,  148,  note  1);  Friedrich,  ZDMG  76.166;  Delaporte,  GH  45-6 
(despite  his  translation  'tout'  in  §  167,  and  quelconque  in  §  169);  Sturtevant, 
HQ  202.  The  same  statement  applies  to  Latin  quisquis:  see  Hahn,  TAP  A 
64.32-40. 

24  I  discuss  in  detail  the  structure  of  this  complicated  and  syntactically  im- 
portant passage  in  my  forthcoming  monograph.  Parataxis  and  Hypotaxis, 
note  189. 

26  This  correspondence  is  completely  ignored  by  Friedrich  in  his  translation 
{Vert.  2.133-5). 

26  On  the  English  whatsoever,  see  below,  note  28. 
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nasmas  kwis  imma  kwis  antuhsas — Kup.  §16  C. 2. 30-2  (ib. 
124);  (c)  manas  A,  manas  B,  manas  C,  manas  D,  manas  kwis 
imma  kwis  antuhsas — Targ.  1.6-7  {ih.  52),  Kup.  §  13  C.2.3-4 
{ib.  122),  Hukk.  4.19-25  2.132);  (c?)  Hukk.  3.44-5  126) 
E.GAL  SAL — kwisas  imma  kwis  E.GAL  SAL,  manas  A, 
manas  B.^^ 

In  types  a  and  b  it  is  possible  to  consider  kwis  imma  kwis  as 
introducing  its  own  clause  as,  e.g.,  Sturtevant  does  in  Targ. 
1.39,  the  close  of  which  he  renders  {HG  202)  'in  fact  whatever 
artisan  he  (is)';  but  in  type  c,  where  the  conjunction  man  is 
present,  we  evidently  must  call  kwis  imma  kwis  an  indefinite, 
rendering  '(or)  if  he  (is)  any  man  whatever,'  since  '(or)  if  he 
(is)  whatever  man  (he  is) '  would  be  unspeakably  awkward ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  take  a  clause  introduced  by  nasma 
as  fundamentally  different  from  one  introduced  by  man.  In 
the  abnormal  type  d,  we  must  certainly  translate  'whatever 
palace-woman  she  (is),  if  she  (is)  A,  (or)  if  she  (is)  B,'  but 
even  so  kwis  kwis  is  not  a  genuine  relative;  its  clause  is  inter- 
polated parenthetically,  and  therefore  paratactically,  the 
original  meaning  having  surely  been  'a  palace-woman — she 
(is)  some  sort  of  palace-woman,  whether  she  (is)  A,  (or) 
whether  she  (is)  B.' 

The  last  statement  of  course  applies  equally  to  a  simple  kwis 
kwis  clause  not  followed  by  other  members,  as  in  Hukk.  1.14-5 
{Vert.  2.106-8)  nam-ma-ma-za  da-ma-in  BE-LAM  ku-i-e-sa-as 
ku-is  [UN-a5]  A-NA  ^UTU-/S/  RGYR-an  ar-ha  li-e  ku-in-ki 
sa-a-ak-ti  'and  further  do  not  recognize  any  other  master — ■ 
whatever  [man  he]  (is) — behind  my  Majesty's  back';  Hukk. 
2.32-3  {ib.  116)  na-as-ma-mu-za  ma-a-an  LU  ^^^Ha-at-ti 
nam-ma  ku-is-ki  i-da-a-lu  me-na-ah-ha-an-da  sa-ra-a  da-a-i 
ku-i-e-sa-as  im-ma  ku-is  an-tu-uh-sa-as  'or  if  any  Hittite  under- 
takes a  harmful  (scheme)  against  me — whatever  man  he  (is) '; 
Hukk.  §  22  B.  1.8-9  {ib.  173)  nu  i-da-a-lu-un  me-mi-an  [is-ta- 

27  This  passage,  in  which,  exceptionally,  the  kwis  imma  kwis  clause  comes 
first,  seems  to  me  to  disprove  Gotze's  interpretation  {ZA  2.267)  of  kwis  imma 
kwis  as  'welcher  sonst  noch.' 
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ma-as-ti]  ku-i-sa-as  im-ma  ku-is  me-mi-as  'and  you  hear  of  an 
evil  project — whatever  project  it  (is).'  In  all  these  passages 
kwis  kwis  may  easily  be  viewed  as  in  the  transition  stage 
between  indefinite  and  relative.  That  it  is  already  definitely 
difi^erentiated  from  other  indefinites  is  shown,  I  think,  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  put  into  a  clause  of  its  own  (note  the  presence  of 
-as  in  all  cases)  instead  of  being  simply  added  in  apposition 
with  da-ma-in  BE-LAM  ku-in-ki,  LU  ^^^Ha-at-ti  ku-is-ki, 
or  i-da-a-lu-un  me-mi-an. 

Kwis  kwis  finally  evolved  into  a  fully-developed  relative 
just  as  did  simple  kwis,  with  which  it  is  made  parallel  in  Hat. 
4.71-2  {Hat.  38)  E  ^^SIN.^U-ma-as-si  ku-it  pi-ih-hu-un  nu 
URU.AS.AS.HI.A  ku-i-e-es  ku-i-e-es  SA  ^^SIN.^U  'which 
house  of  Armadattas  I  gave  her,  and  whichever  cities  of 
Armadattas,'  and  in  Ma7t.  A  1.49-52  {Vert.  2.8),  where  we 
have  as  the  subjects  of  three  successive  and  apparently  co- 
ordinate clauses  kwis,  kwis  kwis,  kwis."^^ 

28  English  whoever,  whatever,  whosoever,  whatsoever  show  a  parallel  diversity. 
For  instance,  whatever  would  seem  to  be  (1)  a  pure  indefinite  in  '  I  do  not  believe 
anything  whatever  that  he  says';  (2)  in  a  transitional  stage  in  'Whatever  he 
says,  I  believe  him,'  'Whatever  he  says,  I  believe  it';  (3)  a  pure  relative  in 
'Whatever  he  says  I  believe,'  'Whatever  he  says  is  true.'  That  whatever  may 
be  felt  as  an  indefinite  even  in  cases  where  it  would  be  normal  to  consider  it  a 
relative  is  proved  by  such  an  example  as  this  (italics  mine) :  "What  ought  such 
a  book  to  contain?  Whatever  from  Latin  that  still  lives  in  modern  America" 
(a  quotation  from  a  talk  by  Orville  C.  Pratt,  printed  in  The  Classical  Outlook 
15.11,  under  the  head  'The  Problem  of  Enrollment  in  Latin'). 

Even  the  NED  seems  singularly  inconsistent  in  its  recognition  of  the  indefinite 
use  of  forms  usually  classed  as  relative.  See  its  treatment  of  words  of  this  type 
in  Volume  x.  Part  2,  under  wh.  Whoever  in  the  sense  of  'no  matter  who'  (89) 
and  whomever  in  the  sense  of  '  no  matter  whom '  (95)  are  classed  with  relatives, 
though  they  surely  introduce  paratactic  clauses  of  the  transitional  type  (just  as 
no  matter  does) ;  but  whatever  in  the  sense  of  'no  matter  what'  is  given  a  separate 
listing  parallel  to  the  interrogative  and  the  relative  use,  and  for  this  word  there  is 
also  recognized  a  fourth  use  'as  indefinite  adj.  or  pron.,  with  loss  of  the  relative 
force'  (11).  Whoso  (100),  whosome  (101),  and  whosomever  (101)  are  explained 
simply  in  terms  of  whoever,  as  are  whatso,  whatsoever,  whatsome,  and  whatsomever 
(12)  in  terms  of  whatever;  but  we  find  a  special  category  'with  loss  of  relative 
force'  for  whosoever  (101) — similarly  for  whomsoever  (96) — just  as  we  do  for 
whatever,  'by  ellipsis'  (to  my  mind  a  highly  unsatisfactory  explanation)  being 
added  in  the  casp  of  whosoever.    An  '  indefinite  (non-relative)  use '  is  attributed 
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On  the  basis  of  these  observations  concerning  the  use  of 
kwis  kwis,  we  may  inquire  into  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  its 
two  component  parts. 

Various  possibihties  exist. 

1.  The  two  kwis's  are  different  types  of  pronouns. 

(a)  One  kwis  is  interrogative,  one  indefinite.  This  is 
the  view  of  Leumann  {SS  288),  who  says  that  in  quisquis, 
with  which  he  compares  Hittite  kwis  kwis,  'ist  wohl  Frage- 
und  Indefinitpronomen  verwachsen  "wer  irgendwer.'" 
But  the  reference  to  Delbriick  {Gr.  5.404)  which  he  offers 
in  support  of  this  view,  definitely  does  not  support  it,  for 
Delbriick  sees  in  quisquis  a  combination  not  of  interroga- 
tive and  indefinite  but  of  relative  and  indefinite;  and 
since  kwis  kwis,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  never  interrogative,  I 
believe  we  may  safely  dismiss  any  thought  that  either 
element  is  interrogative. 

(b)  One  kwis  is  relative,  one  indefinite.  This  is  really 
Delbriick's  idea  with  regard  to  quisquis  {Gr.  5.404).29  Cf. 
Sanskrit  ydJi  kds  ca  and  Greek  ogtls  {Gr.  3.519,  Br.-Th. 
643).  So  far  as  kwis  kwis  goes,  we  may  say  either  (1)  that 
the  first  kwis  is  relative  and  the  second  indefinite,  as  the 
Sanskrit  and  Greek  parallels  would  suggest,  or  (2)  that  the 
first  kwis  is  indefinite  and  the  second  relative,  as  Delaporte 
believes. In  either  case,  although  the  corresponding 

to  whom  (94)  and  to  what  (10),  though  not  to  who;  cf.  further  as  sub-heads  for 
relative  what,  4c  'with  indefinite  sense'  (9),  4d  'with  loss  of  the  relative  force' 
(9),  and  9c  'usually  with  soever,  in  indefinite  (non-relative)  sense'  (9).  The 
repeated  explanation  of  the  indefinite  uses  as  due  to  'loss  of  relative  force' 
appears  to  me  questionable;  logic  and  linguistic  usage  seem  to  demand  the 
recognition  of  the  indefinite  use  as  the  older,  and  it  is  attested  as  early  as  the 
relative:  indefinite  what  is  recorded  as  occurring  first  in  1200  (10),  just  as  are 
simple  relative  what  (an  apparent  parallel  in  Old  English,  about  1000,  is  ex- 
plained as  a  Latinism,  9)  and  compound  relative  what  (8) ;  indefinite  whatever 
in  1383,  relative  whatever  in  1375  (11);  indefinite  whom  in  1303  (94),  relative  who 
in  1297  (88);  the  quasi-indefinite  (paratactic)  use  of  whatso  in  1205,  and  the 
relative  in  1200  (12);  the  quasi-indefinite  whatsomever  in  1300,  the  relative 
whatsomever  in  1400  (12). 

29  However,  Delbriick's  assumption  {Gr.  5.404)  that  a  new  Latin  relative  quis 
replaced  the  older  one  representing  IE  *yos  is  no  longer  necessary,  since  we 
now  know,  thanks  to  Hittite,  that  relative  kwis  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  ^yos 
(see  above). 

30  At  least  as  far  as  kwis{as)  imma  kwis  is  concerned.  For  a  discussion  of  his 
confusion  in  regard  to  this  locution,  see  above,  note  20. 
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English  idiom  is  'someone  who,  anyone  who,'  the  Hittite 
really  signifies  'what  somebody,'  since  the  .antecedent  as 
well  as  the  relative,  no  matter  which  precedes,  constitutes 
an  integral  part  of  the  relative  clause.  Code  §  127  {CII 
114)  ku-it  ku-it  har-ak-zi  ta-at  sar-ni-ik-zi  means  literally 
'what  something  is  lost,  then  this  he  repays.'  But  this 
explanation  fails  to  account  for  the  indefinite  use  of  kwis 
kwis.  Moreover,  even  in  instances  of  its  relative  use  like 
the  one  just  quoted,  in  my  opinion  it  does  not  take  us 
back  to  the  ultimate  origin,  since  I  see  in  the  Hittite 
relative  a  development  from  the  indefinite,  and  I  believe 
the  passage  just  quoted  meant  at  a  still  earlier  stage  '  some 
something  is  lost,  then  (i.e.  and)  this  he  repays.'  Thus 
what  I  have  dealt  with  as  possibility  1  is  really  only  an 
outgrowth  of  possibility  2  or  3  below. 

2.  The  two  kwis's  are  identical,  being  combined  in  iterative 
reduplication.  This  is  the  view  commonly  held  with  respect 
to  Latin  quisquis.^^  The  repeated  element  has  been  variously 
explained : 

(a)  As  interrogative.  So  Kohm  {BPW  36.885),  who 
sees  in  Latin  quisquis  an  interrogative  '  Urform '  with  an 
indefinite  '  Verwendung,'  whence  ultimately  developed  a 
relative.  But  an  original  interrogative,  even  if  we  accept 
the  view  that  it,  rather  than  the  indefinite,  gave  rise  to 
the  relative,  could  hardly  be  considered  to  give  rise  to 
the  indefinite;  and  once  more  I  must  question  a  view  that 
offers  an  interrogative  beginning  for  a  pronoun  clearly  an 
indefinite. 

(b)  As  relative.  So  Sommer,  Hdh?  447.  Cf.  Sanskrit 
yo  yah.  This  is  the  view  of  Gotze  concerning  kivis  kwis 
(he  calls  the  second  kwis  'das  zweite  Relativum,'  ZA 
2.267).  But  it  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  that 
voiced  above  in  regard  to  the  view  that  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  kwis's  is  relative — namely,  it  does  not  fit  the 
original  indefinite  force  of  kwis  kwis. 

31  Wolfflin,  Gem.  446;  Brugmann,  Gr.  2.1.46,  56,  and  2.2.353;  Delbruck,  Gr. 
3.520  (but  contrast  5.404);  Sommer,  Hdb.^  447;  Hofmann.  55  710. 

32  Kohm  seems  to  me  to  exaggerate  the  difficulty  and  need  of  explanation 
connected  with  the  development  of  a  generalizing  sense  out  of  reduplication 
(884).  If  quis  is  viewed  as  an  indefinite,  its  repetition  may  be  viewed  as  increas- 
ing the  indefiniteness  of  its  force:  simple  quis  =  'anyone,'  later  'who';  repeated 
quis,  i.e.  quisquis,  =  'anyone  soever,'  later  'whosoever.' 
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(c)  As  indefinite.  So  Brugmann,  Gr.  2.2.353;^^  Del- 
briick,  ih.  5.404.^"*  Cf.  Greek  t'lgtls,  found  in  an  archaic 
Argive  inscription  of  the  sixth  century  at  tl(7tls  .  .  . 
evdvvoL.  This  form,  being  utterly  unexampled  elsewhere, 
has  been  viewed  with  suspicion  and  dismissed  as  a  case  of 
dittography;  "  but  Delbriick  at  least  {Gr.  3.520,  5.148) 
is  not  unwilling  to  accept  it. 

This  last  explanation  seems  to  me  by  far  the  best  if  we 
are  to  adopt  the  reduplication  theory  at  all:  it  fits  thor- 
oughly Latin  qiiisquis  and  its  numerous  parallels. But 
to  me  a  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  in  Hittite 
there  are  no  such  parallels:     kwis  kwis  is  an  isolated  phe- 

33  He  recognizes  the  possibility  of  a  relative  origin  also  {ib.  and  2.1.46).  But, 
so  long  as  he  traces  indefinite  quisquis  back  to  indefinite  quis,  it  seems  to  me 
not  in  the  least  objectionable  to  trace  relative  quisquis  back  to  relative  quis 
(from  indefinite  quis)  instead  of  to  indefinite  quisquis. 

34  But  with  reservations,  404-5. 

35  Published  by  Frohner,  Rev.  Arch.  18.50-5  (1891),  and  by  Robert,  Mon. 
Ant.  1.593-600  (1889-90). 

36  The  inscription  has  AITISTI2,  which  Frohner  interpreted  as  a  noun 
connected  with  the  verb  airL^cj  {Rev.  Arch.  18.52);  his  proposed  translation  was 
'contrdle,'  in  place  of  which  ' Forderung'  was  suggested  by  Peppmiiller,  Woch. 
kl.  Ph.  8.860  (1891),  and  adopted  by  Meister,  Anz.  IF  1.202  (1892).  But 
Robert  printed  AI  TISTIS  {Mon.  Ant.  1.593)  and  explained  TLaris  as  the  re- 
duplicated form  of  the  indefinite  pronoun,  equivalent  to  chicchesia  'quisquis' 
{ih.  598). 

37  E.g.  by  Br.-Th.  286.  See  R(einach),  Rev.  Et.  Gr.  4.172  (1891);  Blass, 
Jahrh.  143.559  (1891);  Danielsson,  Eranos  1.35  (1896).  Danielsson's  statement 
that  Ti(TTLS  is  equivalent  to  quisquis  in  form  but  to  quisquam  in  meaning  is  not 
quite  accurate;  it  rather  resembles  simple  quis  in  meaning.  The  Hittite  seman- 
tic parallel  would  represent  still  another  etymological  background;  it  is  kwiski 
(see  above).  Once  more  we  may  note  (as  we  did  above  in  regard  to  kwiski) 
that  the  lines  of  specialization  followed  by  any  individual  indefinite  pronoun  in 
the  different  languages  are  not  necessarily  parallel. 

38  Qualisqualis,  quantusquantus,  quotquot,  quoquo  and  quaqua  as  adverbs, 
quamquam,  ubiubi,  undeunde,  utut  (see  Gem.  453-63). 

39  The  adverbial  kwatta  imma  kwatta  in  KBo  2.6.3.17  and  kwatin  imma 
kwatin  in  KUB  5.1.3.55  (cited  by  Friedrich,  ZA  2.274,  who,  however,  quotes 
the  second  differently)  represent  specialized  datives  of  kwis  imma  kwis  {HG 
205-6,  210).  The  occasionally  met  repetition  of  the  enclitic  demonstrative 
pronoun  -as  (of  which  I  have  been  reminded  by  Professor  Sturtevant)  does  not 
constitute  a  case  of  iterative  reduplication.  In  the  first  place,  the  sense  does  not 
seem  to  be  altered  in  the  least  by  the  repetition;  cf.  Gotze  {NBr.  19)  on  KUB 
21.42.  In  the  second  place,  this  seems  to  be  a  special  case,  limited  to  certain 
forms  of  -as,  namely  -as,  -an,  and  -at,  and  only  when  they  are  accompanied 
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nomenon.  The  language  has  plenty  of  examples  of  dis- 
tributive reduplication  in  its  use  of  pronouns,  as  kwes  .  ,  . 
kwes  =  Latin  alii  .  .  .  alii  'some  .  .  .  others but 
this  is  quite  different  from  the  iterative  reduplication  that 
is  presumed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  kwis  kwis.  Nor  are  the 
two  examples  that  Sturtevant  cites  in  his  discussion  of 
reduplication  {HG  145)  as  possibly  comparable  to  kwis 
kwis,  namely  karsikarsiyaz  and  wariwaran,  really  similar. 
It  may  well  be,  then,  that  this  particular  type  of  redupli- 
cation seen  in  the  Latin  pronominal  system  is  not  really 
an  original  feature  of  the  Ursprache  at  all,  and  that  all 
the  other  examples,  as  ubiubi,  quamquam,  etc.,  are  merely 
analogical  formations  based  on  a  misinterpretation  of 

by  the  intervening  personal  pronouns  -si,  -za,  and  -nas  (for  -si,  see  Gotze,  NBr. 
19,  and  Sturtevant,  Chr.  95;  for  -za,  Gotze,  Arch.  Or.  5.3,  and  Sturtevant,  Chr. 
173;  and  for  the  rare  -nas,  Sturtevant,  Chr.  174).  The  explanation  may- 
belong  purely  to  the  realm  of  phonology,  not  of  syntax,  as  Gotze  suggests 
(NBr.  20),  though  his  explanation  applies  only  to  the  instances  with  -as  and  -at, 
not  to  those  with  -an. 

^0  For  a  number  of  examples  see  Hahn,  Lang.  12.119-20. 

^1  It  is  true  that  Delbruck  decides  that  iterative  reduplication  of  pronouns 
is  probably  an  IE  phenomenon  (Gr.  5.152),  but  I  am  not  sure  that  his  evidence 
as  presented  ib.  146-9  warrants  this  conclusion.  We  find  it  existing  on  a  large 
scale  only  in  Indo-Iranian  (146-7),  in  which  it  may  have  been  an  independent 
development,  starting  as  in  Latin  with  a  misunderstanding  of  *kwiskwis.  If 
IE,  as  seems  highly  likely,  had  two  relative  stems,  kwo-  and  yo-,  the  patterns 
set  by  the  first  must  have  carried  over  to  the  second  for  such  a  group  as  the  Indo- 
Iranian,  which  preserved  only  the  second.  Hence  Indo-European  ^kwiskwis 
in  its  secondary  relative  sense  would  have  given  rise  to  *yosyos — whence  Sanskrit 
yo  yah  (see  above).  Thus  a  process  similar  to  that  assumed  by  Delbruck  for 
Latin  (see  note  29)  may  really  have  taken  place  in  Indo-Iranian,  but  in  the  re- 
verse direction.  The  demonstrative  forms  would  easily  have  developed  by 
analogy  with  the  relative,  with  which  they  are  often  combined.  The  indefinite 
is  rare,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  original  meaning  posited  here  for 
*kwiskivis  had  been  wholly  lost  sight  of:  the  single  instance,  kani  kani  cid, 
found  in  the  RV  (Gr.  2.2.353,  3.513),  is  not  a  true  example  (cf.  ib.  5.147),  but 
there  are  some  cases  in  Avestan  (2.2.353). 

Other  linguistic  groups  show  only  sporadic  occurrences.  Greek  oaov  oaov  is 
not  a  genuine  relative,  but  an  adverb,  as  is  proved  by  the  construction  of 
Wasps  213  (cf.  Gr.  5.148);  and  tLcttis  can  be  explained  in  a  different  way  just  as 
kwis  kwis  and  quisquis  can.  In  Latin  iterative  reduplication  is  wholly  confined 
to  the  group  from  the  same  stem  as  quisquis  {meme,  tete,  sese  are  not  genuine 
examples  of  iterative  reduplication).  These  with  three  Slavic  adverbial  forms 
complete  Delbriick's  list  exclusive  of  Indo-Iranian. 
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quisquis  (which  apparently  in  any  case  served  as  their 
model).42 

We  must  then  proceed  to  still  another  manner  of  explain- 
ing kwis  kwis,  as  follows: 

3.  The  two  kwis's  are  the  same  type  of  pronoun,  both  being 
indefinite;  but  they  are  not  identical,  for  one  is  an  adjective, 
the  other  a  substantive;  kwis  kwis  =  'some  somebody,'  i.e. 
'someone,  anyone.'  Compare  similar  doublings  in  Latin,  as 
quid  quidquam,  quid  quippiam,  quispiam  aliquis,  quid  aliquid,^^ 
and  in  English,  as  somewho,'^'^  somewhat,  somewhere,  anywhere, 
etc.  Then  the  identity  of  the  two  members  in  Hittite  is  a 
mere  chance;  that  it  was  not  strongly  felt  by  the  users  of  the 
language  is  certainly  indicated  by  two  details:  (1)  the  separa- 
tion of  the  members  (already  mentioned)  by  interpolated 
words  and  particles;  (2)  their  occasional  variation  in  orthog- 
raphy (as  ku-i-e-sa-as  ku-is,  occurring  in  Hukk.  1.14  and  2.32). 
If  this  supposition  is  correct,  we  must  assume  that  the  sub- 
stantive use  of  kwis  kwis  was  the  original  one,  and  that  the 
form  later  became  an  adjective  also,  probably  by  the  analogy 
of  kwis,  which  was  always  both  substantival  and  adjectival. 
The  evidence  that  we  possess  is  far  too  scanty  to  be  conclusive, 
but  assuredly  what  we  have,  as  has  been  shown  above,  seems 
to  point  in  the  direction  of  an  originally  substantival  kwis 
kwis,^^  with  the  adjectival  use  later  developing  and  becoming 
increasingly  extensive.  Latin  quisquis,  too,  appears  to  have 
been  predominantly  substantival  at  an  early  period.  Of  133 
occurrences  of  this  word  in  Plautus  cited  by  Lodge  {Lex.  PL 

«  Cf.  Wolfflin,  ALL  9.450. 

43  The  first  three  are  found  in  Plautus  {As.  785-6,  Rud.  896.  Mil.  431-2), 
and  the  last  in  Cicero  (Fam.  10.25.2).  We  also  meet  pleonastic  combinations 
of  an  indefinite  with  an  interrogative  and  perhaps  with  a  relative  (see  Hahn, 
TAPA  64.38-9  and  note  78). 

44  For  this  obsolete  form,  see  NED  ix,  Part  1,  418.  The  reverse  form, 
whosome,  whatsome,  with  the  meaning  'whoever,  whatever,'  also  once  existed, 
occurring  both  simply  and  in  the  form  whosomever,  whatsomever  {ib.  x.  Part  2, 
wh  101,  12).    See  note  28. 

45  This  is  true  of  kwiski  too — overwhelmingly.  In  the  Code,  I  find  kwiski 
used  135  times  as  a  substantive  and  only  7  times  as  an  adjective. 
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2.518-9),  114  seem  indubitably  substantival,  as  are  also  funda- 
mentally the  10  examples  of  quoquo  and  quaqua  called  adverbial ; 
while  only  19  at  the  most  (some  of  them  doubtful)  could  be 
classed  as  adjectival.'^^  It  may  be  noted  that  the  instance  cited 
of  Greek  rLarLs  is  also  substantival.  On  the  whole,  then,  I 
should  say  that  the  last  possibility  cited  is  the  most  probable, 
and  may  if  accepted  be  assumed,  of  course,  to  apply  not  only 
to  Hittite  kwis  kwis  but  to  Latin  quisquis  as  well. 

46  This  is  not  due  to  any  desire  to  differentiate  quisquis  and  quicumque  as  a 
substantive  and  an  adjective,  such  as  we  perhaps  find  in  the  classical  period 
(see  note  11).  In  Plautus  quicumque,  too,  is  generally  a  substantive;  of  nine 
possible  examples  (some,  to  be  sure,  doubtful  textually)  cited  by  Lodge,  Lex.  PI. 
2.477,  all  but  one  are  substantival. 
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XXX.— The  Early  Greek  Capacity  for  Viewing  Things 
Separately 

BEN  EDWIN  PERRY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

UavTairaaiv,  rj  5'  6s,  dceXrjXvdas  ^iov  iaovofXiKov  tlvos  avbpbs. 
(Plato  Rep.  561E) 

The  first  part  of  this  essay  defines  and  describes  more  fully  the  psycho- 
logical phenomenon  mentioned  in  the  title,  indicating  the  range  of  its 
manifestations  in  Greek  life  and  literature.  The  second  part  (pp.  410  ff) 
illustrates  the  matter  concretely  and  points  out  its  bearing  upon  certain 
problems  of  literary  interpretation. 

If  modern  habits  of  mind  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
pre-Socratic  Greeks,  we  should  not  often  err  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  their  literature  and  thought;  but  since  the  psycho- 
logical differences  between  them  and  us  are  considerable,  it 
frequently  happens  that  modern  critics,  too  much  influenced 
by  their  own  patterns  of  thought,  either  find  something  in 
early  Greek  literature  that  is  not  there,  or  else  are  puzzled 
and  even  disappointed  by  not  finding  there  something  which 
they  feel  ought  to  be  there.  Since  this  is  so,  it  behooves  us 
as  interpreters  to  keep  in  view  at  all  times,  and  in  many 
different  connections,  those  particular  characteristics  of  the 
early  Greek  mind  which  can  be  recognized  as  such,  and  which 
stand  in  contrast  to  modern  ways  of  thinking.  I  am  about 
to  describe  and  illustrate  what  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  those 
fundamental  characteristics — a  Greek  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  is  quite  familiar,  to  be  sure,  in  many  of  its  separate 
manifestations,  but  which  deserves  to  be  recognized  more 
clearly  than  it  has  been,  and  to  be  conceived  in  broader 
perspective,  considering  that  the  failure  to  recognize  its  appli- 
cation in  specific  instances  has  often  resulted  in  the  raising  of 
unnecessary  problems  (with  a  resultant  crop  of  false  solutions), 
or  in  a  simple  lack  of  understanding. 
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The  title  chosen  for  this  paper  is  not  quite  adequate.  What 
I  have  in  mind  might  be  further  indicated  by  such  captions  as 
'the  occasional  disregard  of  logical,  moral,  or  aesthetic  se- 
quence in  early  literature,'  or  'the  triumph  of  parataxis  over 
hypotaxis  in  thought  as  well  as  in  grammar,'  or  'immediacy 
of  interest  in  the  early  Greek  mind,'  or,  more  fully  still,  'the 
capacity  for  contemplating  only  one  thing  or  one  aspect  of  a 
thing  or  person  at  one  time,  purely  for  its  own  interest  and 
without  regard  to  the  ulterior  implications  or  associations 
that  an  early  Greek  narrator  might  indeed  be  concerned  about, 
but  often  is  not,  and  that  a  modern  person  with  his  more 
schematic  habits  of  mind  would  almost  inevitably  bring  in. 
I  find  abundant  illustration  of  this  in  the  language,  mythology, 
religion,  and  life,  as  well  as  in  the  literature  of  early  Greece. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad,  for  example,  the  meeting 
between  Diomedes  and  Glaucus  is  described  at  length  in  a 
spirit  of  the  highest  ethical  idealism,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
the  poet  from  adding  at  the  end  what  seems  to  us  the  dis- 
concerting and  incongruous  remark  that  Glaucus  was  a  fool 
for  allowing  Diomedes  to  get  the  better  of  him  in  the  trade 
of  armor.  We  are  startled  by  this  sudden  transition  from  the 
poetic  to  the  comic  and  shrewdly  materialistic  aspect  of  the 
same  transaction,  by  the  fact  that  Glaucus  appears  first  as  a 
hero  and  then  as  a  simpleton.  The  fancy  of  a  modern  poet, 
and  indeed  that  of  Homer  himself  on  another  occasion,  would 
have  been  so  dominated  by  the  ideal  aspect  of  the  preceding 
scene,  and  by  the  heroic  personality  of  the  actors,  that  he 
would  have  continued  to  the  end  in  the  same  spirit;  in  other 
words,  he  would  have  been  governed  by  a  very  common  yet 
conscious  and  literary  principle  of  aesthetic  or  artistic  unity 
which  in  this  episode  is  conspicuously  ignored.  Why  is  it 
ignored?  Because,  I  believe,  the  poet's  mind  is  here  function- 
ing in  a  purely  natural  and  unrestrained  fashion.  He  con- 
templates in  succession  two  very  different  aspects  of  the  same 
act,  the  second  of  which  is  mentioned  solely  for  its  own 
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interest  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  us  it  is  artistically 
incongruous  with  the  first. 

The  succession  of  thoughts  and  images  in  the  human  mind 
is  not  regulated  by  considerations  of  logic  or  choice;  they 
present  themselves  automatically  one  after  the  other  in  re- 
sponse to  various  incidental  and  immediate  stimuli,  and  with- 
out regard  to  uniformity  of  any  kind.  There  are  more  con- 
tradictions in  nature  than  in  any  kind  of  art.  The  actual 
record  of  what  passed  through  the  mind  of  a  normal  person 
in  a  single  day  would  be  something  extremely  chaotic.  But 
of  course  what  goes  on  in  the  mind  on  the  one  hand,  and  what 
is  actually  uttered  or  written  on  the  other,  though  closely 
connected,  are  different  things;  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  we 
have  any  record  of  thought  from  the  past  that  is  as  absolutel}^ 
spontaneous  as  Joyce's  Ulysses  purports  to  be.  Probably  the 
nearest  approach  to  such  extreme  naturalness  is  made  in  the 
primitive  folk  tale,  where  there  is  a  maximum  of  objectivity 
and  of  paratactical  arrangement,  and  a  minimum  of  person- 
ality, morality,  sentiment,  cause  and  effect,  aesthetic  uni- 
formity, or  other  kinds  of  inner  coherence.  In  such  tales 
the  narrator,  as  a  rule,  merely  describes  what  he  sees  or 
imagines  without  making  inferences  or  being  conscious  of 
kindred  ideas.  When  he  does  become  conscious  of  such  ideas 
he  mentions  them.  The  primitive  mind  resembles  the  mind 
of  a  child  in  that  it  occupies  itself  with  the  object  immediately 
before  it  rather  than  with  anything  more  remote.  ''When 
you  point  your  finger  at  something  across  the  room,"  says  a 
recent  commentator  on  the  magician's  art,  "an  adult  looks 
in  the  direction  you  indicate,  but  a  child  looks  first  at  your 
finger."  ^  Such  immediacy  is  typical,  in  kind  if  not  in  degree, 
of  adult  psychology  at  an  early  stage  of  cultural  development. 
At  the  opposite  extreme,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  the  ever 
conscious  literary  artist,  the  typically  modern  writer  or  thinker 
who  has  inherited  some  twenty-three  centuries  of  doctrine 
about  life  and  art,  and  who,  working  in  opposition  to  nature, 

1  Fred  C.  Kelly,  "Nothing  up  the  Sleeve"  in  Reader's  Digest,  Sept.  1937,  95. 
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and  with  a  relatively  wide  perspective,  chooses,  arranges,  and 
subordinates  his  conceptions  one  to  the  other.  Such  a  nar- 
rator, unlike  the  primitive  or  purely  spontaneous  story  teller, 
and  incidentally  unlike  Homer  in  the  passage  above  men- 
tioned, will  not  allow  his  interest  in  the  thing  immediately 
before  him  to  interfere  with  the  larger  synthesis  upon  which 
he  is  intent.  For  him  the  implications  of  an  action  are 
usually  more  important  than  the  action  itself;  he  dares  not 
proceed  in  a  purely  disinterested,  objective,  impersonal  and 
paratactical  fashion,  describing  only  what  he  sees  or  imagines, 
like  the  teller  of  the  folk  tale,  lest  by  so  doing  his  story  should 
inculcate  a  wrong  attitude  toward  something,  lest  he  ascribe 
the  wrong  feelings  or  the  wrong  morals  to  the  characters  out 
of  which  he  thinks,  or  lest  he  make  these  characters,  or  his 
episodes,  in  some  way  inconsistent  or  incongruous.  In  his 
work  or  thought  everything  tends  to  have  meaning  in  terms 
of  personality,  or  morality,  or  sentiment,  or  philosophical 
belief,  or  all  of  these  combined;  and  these  elements  must, 
moreover,  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  writer's  conscious 
artistic  ideals.  In  all  these  respects  the  typically  modern — 
one  might  say  the  Platonic  mind — differs  sharply  both  from 
the  primitive  mind  as  revealed  in  folklore  and  mythology, 
and  to  a  great  extent  also,  and  in  the  same  way,  from  the 
contemporary  mind  at  those  rare  moments  when  the  latter, 
temporarily  off  guard,  happens  to  be  functioning  in  a  purely 
spontaneous  way. 

1  have  described  two  psychological  extremes,  which  for 
momentary  convenience  may  be  called  the  'primitive'  and 
the  'artificial'  respectively;  my  point  is  that  in  respect  to  the 
habit  of  drawing  inferences  and  of  always  taking  associated 
ideas  into  account,  the  type  of  mind  manifested  in  many 
ways  and  in  varying  degrees  by  the  Greek  writers  before 
Socrates,^  represents  an  intermediate  stage  of  evolution  be- 

2  That  is,  before  philosophy  was  commonly  recognized  as  a  guide  to  life  for 
individual  men.  The  thought  of  Plato  and  his  followers,  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  ethics  and  to  man  in  his  environment,  is  far  more  ideal  and  schematic  than 
that  of  earlier  philosophers  or  of  Thucydides.    I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  however, 
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tween  the  primitive  and  the  artificial — in  the  sense  in  which 
I  am  using  these  terms.  In  other  words,  the  early  Greek 
mind  is  mature  but  has  as  yet  nothing  in  excess;  it  has  much 
of  the  childlike  in  it,  i.e.  much  of  the  natural,  but  not  enough 
to  merit  the  epithet  'naive,'  for  it  is  rich  in  the  simple  wisdom 
of  experience;  it  is  neither  primitive  nor  beset  with  artificial 
complexes,  neither  averse  to  logic  nor,  like  Plato,  forever 
dominated  by  it;  not  really  unmoral,  yet  certainly  not  obsessed 
by  the  moral  outlook:  it  can  be  very  moral  or  very  logical  on 
occasion,  but  neither  attitude  is  habitual.  Within  the  limits 
that  a  Greek  artist  sets  for  himself  he  is  guided  by  a  fine 
sense  of  measure  and  of  form,  but  those  limits  can  be  more 
restricted  than  modern  taste  expects  them  to  be,  and  so  we 
often  look  for,  or  assume  the  presence  of,  a  background  that 
is  not  in  the  picture  and  was  not  meant  to  be. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  a  slightly  different  way,  the 
Hellenic  temperament  is  extremely  versatile  and  manysided. 
It  is  wont  to  enjoy,  contemplate,  or  deify  by  turns,  and  with 
a  remarkable  intensity,  directness,  and  truthfulness  in  each 
case,  everything  in  experience  good  or  bad  that  naturally 
pertains  to  man ;  but  while  it  gives  play  to  every  side  of  human 
nature,  it  does  not  allow  any  one  side  to  tyrannize  over  or 
interfere  with  the  others.  In  that  respect  the  early  Hellenic 
temperament  differs  from  our  own;  for  we  are  system-ridden 
and  are  constantly  subordinating  one  idea  or  image  to  another 
to  which  we  have  given  superior  authority,  whereas  in  the 
early  Greek  mind  all  ideas  and  images  tend  to  remain,  as  in 
the  childhood  of  the  race,  free  and  independent.  That  is 
the  case  in  religion,  where  polytheism,  tolerant  by  nature, 
deifies  the  most  varied  and  opposite  types  of  human  experience 
without  ever  allowing  one  cult  to  interfere  with  another;  it 

that  the  phenomenon  in  question  ceases  to  exist  after  the  fifth  century;  on  the 
contrary  there  are  many  evidences  of  it  in  Xenophon,  especially  in  the  Hellenika 
and  in  the  Anabasis,  and  the  average  Greek,  even  at  a  much  later  period, 
was  always  versatile  and  paratactic,  so  to  speak,  by  instinct — qiiem  vis  hominem 
secum  adtulit  ad  nos  (Juv.  Sal.  3.75).  But  in  literature,  generally  speaking, 
this  phenomenon  is  not  very  noticeable  after  the  fifth  century. 
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is  the  case,  moreover,  in  mythology,  with  its  innumerable 
contradictions  and  its  disregard  of  character  and  morality 
through  preoccupation  with  the  alriov ;  ^  it  is  the  case  in  early 
Greek  literature,  where  the  old  myths  and  traditions  are 
handled  from  a  poetic,  dramatic,  or  purely  intellectual  stand- 
point without  being  interpreted,  or  even  thought  of,  in  terms 
of  the  contemporary  social  or  moral  outlook,  where  one  aspect 
of  a  character  or  of  an  action  is  dealt  with  intensively  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  aspects  that  a  modern  reader  is  accustomed 
to  find  in  similar  contexts,  where  irony — which  views  things 
coordinately,  disinterestedly,  and  objectively — prevails  in 
place  of  satire,  so  common  in  later  times,  in  which  the  author, 
as  pleader  of  a  cause,  ridicules  something  because  it  does  not 
fit  in  with  his  ideal  system,'^  and  where  such  authors  as 
Homer  and  Herodotus  show  more  interest  in  the  man  than 
in  the  cause  he  represents  and  concentrate  their  artistic  efforts 
more  upon  the  episode  per  se  than  upon  the  connection  be- 
tween one  episode  and  another,  or  upon  the  effect  of  the  sum 

^  Grote  in  his  History  of  Greece  (Everyman  edition  i  76)  refers  to  the  myth 
of  lo  as  "one  of  the  numerous  tales  which  the  fancy  of  the  Greeks  deduced 
from  the  amorous  dispositions  of  Zeus  and  the  jealousy  of  Hera."  Now  the 
analogy  of  similar  stories  about  Zeus  may  have  helped  at  the  birth  of  this  one, 
but  most  mythologists  would  agree,  I  think,  that  the  character  of  Zeus  and  Hera 
was  not  the  starting  point  from  which  this  myth  was  "deduced,"  as  Grote 
implies;  rather  the  myth  was  told  in  order  to  explain  something  in  the  history 
of  the  cult  of  Hera,  while  "character"  is  something  that  results  only  for  the 
modern  or  later  mind.  The  myth-maker  is  oblivious  to  character.  He  thinks 
of  the  gods  only  as  actors  with  plausible  human  motives.  Their  morals  are 
assumed  to  be  no  better  and  no  worse  than  those  of  the  normal  human  being. 
Given  the  opportunities  for  love-making  that  Zeus  had,  any  man  would  pre- 
sumably behave  in  about  the  same  way  on  any  one  occasion.  The  "erotic 
propensity"  of  Zeus  is  not  an  individual  peculiarity,  nor  is  there  any  cynicism 
or  implied  condemnation  in  the  assumption  that  such  conduct  is  normal. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  instances  in  which  Zeus  was  supposed  to  have  made 
love  to  a  mortal  woman  was  not  so  present  to  the  mind  of  the  myth-maker  as 
it  is  to  us,  who  peruse  classical  dictionaries.  Like  many  other  modern  students, 
Grote  cannot  refrain  from  introducing  considerations  of  character  into  a  realm 
where  they  do  not  belong. 

^  Satire  is  foreign  to  tragedy;  like  the  representation  of  individuals  in  drama 
it  belongs  properly  to  comedy.  Euripides  helped  the  downfall  of  tragedy  by 
introducing  both. 
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total  of  episodes;  and  finally,  to  pass  over  geography,  politics, 
and  freedom  of  speech,  we  find  a  similar  independence  in  the 
Greek  language  itself,  whose  syntax,  not  to  mention  the  rule- 
defying  variety  of  its  morphology  and  accent,  shows  a  marked 
fondness  for  coordination  rather  than  subordination,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  period.  Nor  should  we  leave  philosophy 
entirely  out  of  account.  The  attempt  of  pre-Socratic  thinkers 
to  explain  the  physical  universe  in  terms  of  a  single  principle 
or  substance,  thereby  following  logic  in  defiance  of  sense 
perception,  ended  by  committing  hybris  in  the  form  of  the 
Eleatic  monism,  and  was  promptly  followed  by  a  reassertion 
of  the  reality  of  the  Many  in  the  form  of  Atomism,  which 
was  Greek  philosophy's  final  answer  to  the  riddle  of  the 
physical  universe.  In  the  field  of  ethics  and  metaphysics 
Plato's  idealism  has  much  in  common  with  the  Eleatic  system, 
since  it  follows  logic  and  language  beyond  experience  and 
tends  to  find  reality  in  the  One  rather  than  in  the  Many. 
It  was  natural  therefore  that  Plato  should  explicitly  condemn 
certain  forms  of  pluralism  and  immediacy  which  were  rooted 
in  the  instincts  of  his  countrymen  and  widely  manifested  in 
the  everyday  life  and  thought  of  the  average  Hellene.  Thus 
he  objects  to  the  (jiiXodeajjLOJv  avrjp  who  recognizes  beauty  only 
in  a  multitude  of  different  perceptions  and  who  refuses  to 
admit  the  existence  of  the  one  absolute  and  perfect  beauty.^ 
His  "democratic  man,"  to  whom  he  applies  the  noteworthy 
adjective  Laovo/jiLKos,  is  such  as  to  ''make  no  distinction  between 
his  pleasures,  but  to  suffer  himself  to  be  led  by  the  passing 
pleasure  which  chance  throws  in  his  way,  and  to  turn  to 
another  when  the  first  is  satisfied — scorning  none  but  fostering 
all  alike.  .  .  .  Hence  he  lives  from  day  to  day  to  the  end,  in 
the  gratification  of  the  casual  appetite,  now  drinking  himself 
drunk  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  presently  putting  himself 
under  training,  sometimes  idling  and  neglecting  everything, 
and  then  living  like  a  student  of  philosophy.  Often  he  takes 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  starting  up,  speaks  and  acts  accord- 

6  Plato  Rep.  479a. 
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ing  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Now  he  follows  eagerly 
in  the  steps  of  certain  great  generals,  because  he  covets  their 
distinctions,  and  anon  he  takes  to  trade,  because  he  envies 
the  successful  trader.  And  there  is  no  order  or  constraining 
rule  in  his  life;  but  he  calls  this  life  of  his  pleasant,  and  liberal, 
and  happy,  and  follows  it  out  to  the  end."  ^ 

Here  is  written  in  large  letters,  in  the  life  and  conduct  of 
an  imaginary  but  typical  Greek,  that  quality  of  soul  which 
reveals  itself  in  varying  degrees  and  aspects  in  almost  every 
product  of  the  early  Greek  mind.  After  Plato  we  might  call 
it  LaovofjLLa,  intellectual  isonomy,  as  it  were.  On  the  positive 
side  this  means  the  habit  of  looking  at  different  things  one 
at  a  time  with  about  equal  interest  in  each;  on  the  negative 
side,  more  important  for  us,  the  capacity  to  view  one  thing 
by  itself  without  letting  another  interfere.  This  psychological 
condition  underlies  and  explains  a  wide  variety  of  artistic, 
especially  literary,  phenomena.  We  recognize  it  most  readily 
of  course  when  it  appears  in  outstanding  peculiarities  of 
syntax,  or  in  the  composition  of  short  sections  of  text  as  in 
the  story  of  Glaucus  and  Diomedes  cited  above;  but  we  must 
also  recognize  it  in  the  general  attitude  of  the  early  poets, 
historians  and  dramatists.  It  may  condition  an  entire  work 
of  art,  or  it  may  give  us  the  key  to  understanding  one  part 
of  a  literary  work  in  comparison  with  another  part  of  the 
same  work  that  seems  contradictory,  or  it  may  give  us  the 
proper  perspective  for  viewing  two  different  works  by  the 
same  author.  Moreover,  different  authors  have  different  de- 
grees of  it  and  may  reveal  it  in  different  ways.  I  pass  now  to 
illustrations. 

II 

Since  epic  poety  is  oral  in  origin  and  early,  its  syntax  and 
style  of  composition  are  consequently  more  spontaneous  and 
less  logical  in  many  respects  than  the  syntax  and  style  of  later 
authors.    Anacoluthon  and  various  forms  of  parataxis  are 

^  Plato  Rep.  56rD-d,  as  syncopated  and  translated  by  R.  W.  Livingstone, 
The  Greek  Genius  and  Us  Meaning  to  Us^  (Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1924),  178. 
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especially  frequent  and  familiar  to  every  reader  of  Homer. 
Consider  the  nature  of  the  mental  processes  revealed  in  the 
following  typical  phenomena: 

Iliad  6.510f:  6  5'  ayXaC-qc^L  ireTroidcos,  pLfJLcpa  e  yovva  (pepeu.  .  .  . 
Iliad  9.167:  el  5'  aye,  tovs  av  eyoiv  einoxl/ofjLaL,  ol  be  wLdeadcov. 
Compare  such  expressions  in  later  literature  as  olaO'  cos  irdyjaov 
(Soph.  O.T.  543),"^  ol  \eybvTOiv  (Hdt.  1.89),  on  .  .  .  KraaBoiv 
(Thuc.  4.92) ;  and  contrast  the  logical  Homeric  formula  cos  av 
€7co  €tVco  TTeidoiixeda  iravTes  {II.  2.139;  9.26). 
Iliad  1.259: 

dXXa  Trldecrd^  •  a/i0co  8e  vemrepo)  earov  ejieXo. 
Iliad  13.375f: 

el  ereov  drj  iravTa  Te\evT7]aeLS  oc'  UTrecrrys 
Aapdavidrj  Ilptd/xco-  6  5'  UTrecrxero  dvyarepa  r)V. 
Iliad  3.79f : 

Tco  6'  eweTO^d^ovTO  Kapr]  KOjiooivres  ^ kxaiol 
loicTLV  re  TiTvaKO/jLevoL  Xdeaai  t  e(3aXKov.^ 
Odyssey  16.418-20: 

^  kvrlvOj  v^ptv  exoov,  KaKOfxrjxave,  Kal  de  ae  4>aaLV 
ev  drjjjLCp  ^IdaKrjs  p-ed^  op-qXiKas  ep.pev  apLUTOV 
^ovXrj  Kal  p,vdoL(n-  au  5'  ovk  apa  toIos  erjada. 
Cf.  Pindar  01.  1.36;  S.15 ;  Pyth.  5.45;  10.10;  11.41. 
Odyssey  4.235-38: 

'ATpetdrj  MeveXae  dL6Tpe(f)es  r]de  Kal  olbe 
avbpoiv  eadXcov  Taldes'  drdp  Beds  aXXore  dXXco 
Zeus  dyadov  re  KaKov  re  bibdl-  bvvarai  yap  aivavTa' 
ri  TOL  vvv  baivvade  KaOijp.evoL.  .  .  . 

7  See  J.  P.  Postgate,  Trans.  Cam.  Phil.  Soc.  iii  (1886-93),  London,  Clay, 
1894,  pp.  50-55;  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses^  (Boston,  Ginn  and 
Co.,  1897),  253. 

8  Cf .  Pindar  01.  1.14;  Pyth.  1.55  and  3.53.  Cauer,  Homerkritik  (Leipzig, 
S.  Hirzel,  1895),  261,  notes  that  Barnes,  Buttmann,  and  Dindorf,  besides 
several  Alexandrians,  have  wanted  to  emend  this  same  construction  in  Od.  11.83 
by  reading  ayopevov  in  place  of  ayopevev.  If  modern  scholars  can  err  in  as 
simple  a  matter  as  this,  by  being  too  logical,  how  much  more  likely  are  they 
to  err  through  failure  to  recognize  the  same  paratactic  principle  when  it  applies 
to  the  interpretation  of  literature. 
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Iliad  3.59-67: 

"E/crop,  kirel  fie  Kar  alaav  heUeaas  ovd^  virep  alaav, 
aid  TOL  Kpablrj  TreXe/cus  cos  kuTLV  areLprjs  .  .  . 
vvv  avT  el  ix  edeXets.  .  .  . 

In  the  eirel  clause  Paris  gives  the  reason  for  the  concession  to 
Hector  that  he  intends  to  make  and  finally  does  make  eight 
lines  below ;  meanwhile  several  other  thoughts  suggested  suc- 
cessively by  heUeaas  and  by  8copa  (64)  have  been  uttered 
independently.^ 

Odyssey  6.262  ff,  as  translated  by  Butcher  and  Lang:  "But 
when  we  set  foot  within  the  city — whereby  goes  a  high  wall 
with  towers,  and  there  is  a  fair  haven  on  either  side  of  the 
town,  and  narrow  is  the  entrance,"  etc.  The  description 
continues  and  the  apodosis  is  completely  forgotten. 

The  examples  above  quoted  are  typical  of  a  great  deal  in 
the  syntax  and  style  of  the  Homeric  poems,  where  the  Xe^ts 
eLpofxhrj,  the  strung-along  style,  appears  in  the  most  pronounced 
form  known  to  Greek  literature.  Spontaneous  absorption 
with  what  happens  to  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  poet 
(his  audience,  or  his  character)  at  the  moment,  leads  the 
narrator  to  disregard  all  logical  syntax  and  to  treat  as  inde- 
pendent that  which,  either  by  the  nature  of  the  case  or  by 
normal  grammatical  usage,  is  dependent.  As  in  informal 
speech,  where  there  is  no  striving  for  logically  constructed 
periods  and  paragraphs,  so  too  in  the  Xe^is  elpofxevrj,  successive 
thoughts  tend  to  be  uttered  one  after  the  other  as  soon  as 
they  come  to  mind,  each  one  being  suggested  by  the  one  that 
precedes;  and  while  the  narrator  is  occupied  with  one  of  these 

9  Cf.  Od.  4.204-212,  6.187-191,  17.185-190;  D.  B.  Monro,  Homeric  Grammar^ 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1891),  324,  b  and  c. 

10  With  such  passages  in  mind  (cf.  //.  6.242-51;  18.101  ff,  22.111  fif),  we  may 
hesitate  to  regard  as  interpolated  even  the  70-Iine  episode  inserted  at  the  dra- 
matic moment  in  the  Odyssey  (19.386  ff)  when  Eurycleia  recognizes  Odysseus 
by  the  scar  on  his  thigh;  the  temptation  to  digress  on  the  history  of  the  scar 
as  soon  as  it  was  mentioned  may  have  been  strong  enough  to  cause  the  poet 
to  ignore  everything  else  even  for  the  space  of  70  lines — like  the  Scythian  army 
in  Herodotus  (4.134)  that  was  all  ready  to  join  battle  with  the  Persians  and 
would  have  done  so  immediately,  had  they  not  stopped  to  chase  a  rabbit. 
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thoughts  he  takes  Httle  heed  of  the  others.    There  is  con- 
tinuity or  rather  concatenation  of  thought  almost  everywhere. 
In  contrast  to  the  periodic  style,  which  is  post-Socratic,  there  ^ 
is  very  little  subordinating  of  one  idea  to  another;  like  the  : 
links  in  a  chain  each  tends  to  have  equal  value  and  to  be 
equally  detachable  from  the  whole. 

The  same  immediacy  of  interest,  with  its  resulting  coordina- 
tion of  ideas,  reveals  itself  not  only  in  Homeric  syntax  but  in  ] 
many  other  features  of  style,  composition,  and  arrangement  j 
of  episodes."    To  dwell  on  these  at  length  would  be  to  mis-  I 

11  Cf.  S.  E.  Bassett,  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  xxx  (1920),  j 

39-53,  on  the  wide  application  in  Homer  of  the  principle  of  composition  known  ! 

as  varepov  irpoTepov,  which  tends  to  defy  strict  logic  in  the  interest  of  immediacy  i 

and  continuity.  As  concerns  the  broader  features  of  composition  both  in  , 
Homer  and  in  other  early  authors,  the  case  has  been  so  well  stated  by  J.  Tate 
{C.R.  LI  I74f)  in  his  summary  of  B.  A.  Van  Groningen's  recent  essay,  Para- 
tactische  compositie  in  de  oudste  Grieksche  liter atuur  (Amsterdam  1937)  that  I 
venture  to  quote  his  words  at  length.  Mr.  Tate  says:  "Plato  demanded  that  a 
literary  work  should  have  the  unity  of  a  living  organism;  the  parts  should  be 

consistent  with  one  another  and  subordinate  to  the  whole.    This  demand  i 

springs  from  the  new  rhetoric,  which  was  all  for  rule  and  system.    The  'pre-  1 

classical'  method  of  composition  was  not  organic  or  hypotactic  but  paratactic.  ■ 

The  'parts'  tend  to  be  autonomous,  and  the  'whole'  is  not  a  genuine  whole  but  | 

a  'dossier.'    Such  'wholes'  have  neither  true  beginning  nor  true  end.    They  j 

are  arbitrarily  chosen  portions  of  larger  'wholes'  (as  the  Iliad,  itself  episodic,  is  ' 

only  an  episode  in  the  Trojan  War).    And  this  is  true  even  if  the  whole  piece  ; 

be  'framed'  or  'boxed'  with  prologue  and  epilogue;  for  these  mark  no  essential  ] 

delimitation  of  the  subject-matter.    The  unity — if  there  be  unity  in  such  a  ' 

work — is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  essentially  disparate  parts  are  ingeniously  ( 

stitched  together  by  devices  such  as  recurring  lines,  transitions,  echoes  and  i 

foreshadowings.    Professor  Van   Groningen  draws  support  from  Alcman's  * 
Partheneion,  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  Hesiod,  Xenophanes  (v/ho  actually  begins  a 
poem  with  a  transitional  line),  and,  above  all,  Semonides,  who  is  revealed  by 
his  poem  on  women  as  a  master  of  the  paratactic  technique.    What  then  of  the 

Iliad  and  the  Odyssey?    The  characteristic  features  of  paratactic  composition  j 

are  to  be  found  in  both  poems.    Homer's  aim  is  the  perfection  of  the  parts  i 

rather  than  the  integrity  of  the  whole;  he  thinks  more  of  variety  and  abundance  j 

than  of  qualitative  selection  and  the  orderly  disposition  of  the  parts.    To  ] 

attack  the  unity  of  either  poem  because  of  the  paratactic  features,  or  to  defend  \ 

their  unity  on  the  ground  that  each  is  an  organic  and  well-knit  structure,  ; 
betrays  a  concern  for  literary  canons  which  are  irrelevant  in  the  field  of  pre- 
classical  Greek  literature.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  as  literature  develops,  organic  pattern 
is  increasingly  superimposed  on  sheer  agglutinative  parataxis." 
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direct  the  emphasis  of  the  present  essay,  which  is  concerned 
primarily  not  with  external  features  of  composition,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  reveal  a  certain  quality  of  mind,  but  rather 
with  the  attitude  of  early  writers  toward  the  things  they 
describe. 

From  this  point  of  view  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
Homeric  simile.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  poet  is  not 
always  content  to  illustrate  just  the  particular  point  for  which 
the  comparison  is  made;  often,  through  concentration  upon 
the  image  before  him,  he  adds  details  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  narrative  and  which  do  not  belong  logically  in  the 
comparison. ^2  He  can  dwell  upon  B  without  at  the  same 
time  thinking  of  A.  Moreover,  the  analogy  between  A  and 
B  is  at  times  so  narrowly  restricted  that  to  the  modern  mind, 
accustomed  to  see  things  in  a  wider  or  a  different  perpsective, 
the  simile  may  seem  quaint  or  undignified.  Thus  when  Homer 
compares  the  gathering  Achaeans  to  flies  swarming  about  the 
pails  of  milk  in  a  stable  {Iliad  2.469),  he  is  thinking  primarily 
of  their  numbers  and  restless  movement;  but  the  modern 
reader,  subconsciously  expanding  the  analogy,  is  likely  to  take 
more  notice  of  the  incongruity  between  flies  and  heroes. 
And  so  it  is  when  we  find  the  valiant  Ajax  likened  to  a  stubborn 
ass  which  the  boys  are  cudgelling  in  vain,  in  their  effort  to 
drive  him  from  the  cornfield  {Iliad  11.558),  or  when  the  Trojan 
elders  are  compared  to  cicadas  {Iliad  3.151),  or  when  Athena 
inspires  Menelaus  with  the  courage  of  a  fly  {Iliad  17.570). 
In  such  cases  the  modern  mind  is  conscious  of  associations 
that  are  not  present  for  the  Greek.^^ 

12  One  would  think  that  this  could  hardly  escape  the  attention  of  any  Greek 
student;  and  yet  Professor  L.  E.  Lord  {Class.  Jour,  xviii  73-81),  finding  the 
same  thing  at  the  end  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  fails  to  recognize  it,  though  he 
searches  Greek  literature  for  a  parallel.  The  biblical  passage  in  question  reads 
as  follows:  "And  should  I  not  spare  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are  more 
than  six  score  thousand  persons  who  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand 
and  their  left  hand,  and  also  much  cattle?" 

13  The  tendency  to  ignore  in  a  simile  everything  except  a  very  special  point 
of  likeness  (which  may  be  merely  the  general  quality  of  excellence)  is  more 
pronounced  in  early  Hebrew  poetry  than  in  Greek;  cf.  Song  of  Solomon  1.9: 
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Concentration  of  interest  upon  the  individual,  without 
regard  to  the  public  cause  in  which  he  is  enlisted,  is  another 
important  feature  of  the  Homeric  outlook.  It  matters  little 
to  Homer  whether  a  man  is  fighting  to  save  Troy  or  to  destroy 
it;  he  finds  nobility,  beauty,  tragedy,  human  interest  on  both 
sides;  and  that  is  all  he  cares  about.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  in  Vergil's  Aeneid,  for  there  the  larger  scheme  of 
things  with  its  strong  patriotic  bias  is  always  before  us, 
dominating  and  overshadowing  the  man.  In  contrast  to 
Vergil,  Homer's  outlook  is  more  restricted,  immediate,  and 
human  in  any  one  part,  more  manifold  in  range  of  interest 
throughout,  and  more  independent  of  standardized  patterns 
of  thought. 

In  commenting  upon  the  lay  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  a  typical  modern  student  observes: 
"There  is  nothing  funny  about  marital  infidelity."  No,  but 
there  is  something  funny  about  being  caught  in  the  act,  as 
Ares  was,  and  it  is  amusing  to  reflect  with  Hermes  and  Apollo 
that  Hephaestus'  triumph  was  somewhat  more  than  dubious. 
Homer  is  not  concerned  with  the  concept  "marital  infidelity." 
He  is  picturing  an  act,  without  reference  to  its  social  or  moral 
implications — a  thing  that  few  moderns,  when  on  their  dignity, 
are  capable  of  doing.  For  Homer  it  was  easy  and  natural  to 
do  so,  partly  because  those  social  and  moral  ideas  were  by  no 
means  so  all-important  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  as 
they  are  for  us,  and  partly  because,  however  much  he  might 
deprecate  adultery  as  such  if  the  proposition  were  put  to 
him  in  that  light,  he  is  nevertheless  in  the  habit  of  viewing 
one  thing,  or  only  one  aspect  of  one  thing,  at  a  time.  As  he 
can  neglect  elementary  logic  in  his  syntax  and  similes,  so  he 
can  neglect  social  and  moral  considerations  when  he  happens, 

"I  have  compared  thee,  O  my  love,  to  a  company  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's 
chariots;"  ibid.  7.4:  "Thy  nose  is  as  the  tower  of  Lebanon  which  looketh 
toward  Damascus."  I  assume  that  some  kind  of  excellence  other  than  size 
is  here  in  point;  or  were  very  large  noses  considered  beautiful  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews? 
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as  often,  to  be  interested  in  something  else.  In  order  to  fit 
Homer  into  the  procrustean  bed  of  his  Christian  moraUty 
(many  are  indined  that  way),  Professor  F.  P.  Donnelly 
declares  it  noteworthy  that  "Homer's  worst  lapse  in  story- 
telling takes  place  among  the  luxurious  Phaeacians,  ancient 
prototypes  of  degeneracy.  Homer  may  have  felt  justified 
artistically  because  he  was  depicting  the  non-Grecian  world 
through  whose  monsters,"  etc.  More  hypotactic  interpreta- 
tion! Homer  needed  no  justification  other  than  the  delight 
of  his  Greek  audience  in  the  story  per  se.  Odysseus  and  Homer 
as  well  as  the  Phaeacians  were  charmed  with  it  (line  368), 
and  the  episode  ends  with  dignity  and  unusual  beauty: 

And  fast  away  fled  she, 
Aphrodite,  lover  of  laughter,  to  Cyprus  over  the  sea, 
To  the  pleasant  shores  of  Paphos,  and  the  incensed  altar-stone, 
Where  the  Graces  washed  her  body,  and  shed  sweet  balm  thereon. 
Ambrosial  balm  that  shineth  on  the  gods  that  wax  not  old. 
And  wrapped  her  in  lovely  raiment,  a  wonder  to  behold. 

In  general  there  are  two  different  attitudes  towards  the 
gods  in  Homer,  and  neither  is  felt  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
other;  the  gods  are  viewed  either  as  actors  in  a  drama,  where 
they  must  be  anthropomorphic,  or  as  powers  to  be  propitiated 
and  prayed  to  by  men.  In  relation  to  men  they  are  objects 
of  reverent  concern,  but  when  viewed  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  as  actors  in  a  drama,  they  have  all  the  normal 
characteristics,  including  the  weaknesses,  of  humankind.  As 
there  will  ordinarily  be  squabbling  among  human  beings  when, 
in  spite  of  conflicting  interests, they  try  to  live  together  in 
a  big  family,  so  very  naturally  we  find  the  same  situation 
among  the  anthropomorphic  gods  on  Olympus.  But  in  Homer 
— as  in  primitive  folk  tales,  as  in  old  Attic  comedy,  as  in  the 
Hymn  to  Hermes,  and  as  in  the  parallel  cultivation  of  religion 

14  As  quoted  in  Class.  Weekly  xix  (1926),  92.  With  what  Professor  Donnelly 
has  to  say  in  this  article  concerning  individuahsm  in  art  I  am  in  hearty  accord; 
but  that  is  something  else. 

15  Od.  8.362  ff,  as  translated  by  J.  W.  Mackail. 

16  These  were  probably  suggested  to  some  extent  by  the  facts  of  cult  history. 
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and  divine  mythology  the  world  over  —  the  reverent  may 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  ridiculous  or  grotesque,  while  both 
attitudes  remain  perfectly  sincere  and  neither  is  impaired  by 
the  proximity  of  the  other.  Here  again  the  analogy  of  para- 
taxis in  Homeric  syntax  and  composition  gives  us  the  right 
perspective.  And  yet  this  perspective,  to  which  I  have  been 
pointing  throughout  as  profoundly  characteristic  of  the  early 
Greek  mind  in  general,  and  as  manifested  concretely  in  many 
different  ways,  is  completely  disregarded  by  those  numerous 
Homeric  critics,  Murray  included,  who  believe  that  the  comic 
or  grotesque  scenes  on  Mount  Olympus  are  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  mockery,  that  they  are  "consciously  satirical  or 
doctrinal,  connected  with  the  skepticism  of  Ionian  philosophy, 
distinguishable  from  other,  earlier  parts  of  the  text  in  which 
the  gods  are  objects  of  reverent  faith,  or  useful  to  the  higher 
critic  in  his  attempts  to  identify  the  work  of  different  poets  in 
different  periods."  The  task  of  demolishing  these  artificial 
theories  wherein  Homer,  or  a  certain  type  of  Homeric  inter- 
polator, is  conceived  as  an  early  Greek  philosopher  ''mit 

1^  Cf.  G.  M.  Calhoun,  A.J. P.  LViii  266f,  who  refers  to  Andrew  Lang's 
Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion  and  adds  (note  20):  "More  recent  studies  have  made 
additions  to  the  data  without  materially  altering  their  general  character  or 
impairing  the  value  of  Lang's  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  conflict  between 
religion  and  myth,  between  the  'mood  of  earnest  contemplation  and  submission' 
and  the  mood  of  'playful  and  erratic  fancy'  both  of  them  'present  and  in 
conflict,  through  the  whole  religious  history  of  the  human  race.' "  The  conflict 
however,  is  far  more  apparent  to  the  modern  or  Platonic  mind  than  to  the 
isonomic  mind  and  temperament  of  early,  natural,  or  polytheistic  man.  In 
the  Frogs  Aristophanes  can  burlesque  Dionysus  and  do  him  honor  and  worship 
at  the  same  time.  And  so  it  is  to  some  extent  in  the  Hymn  to  Hermes.  Con- 
sider the  following  remarks  by  J.  A.  K.  Thomson,  Irony  (Cambridge,  Harv. 
Univ.  Press,  1927),  72:  "For  the  average  ancient  man  piety  consisted  in  be- 
lieving in  the  gods  and  propitiating  them  with  the  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices.  To  believe  in  the  goodness  of  God  was  not  an  essential  tenet  in  his 
creed  at  all.  Consequently  he  did  not  greatly  care  what  people  said  about  the 
gods,  as  long  as  they  did  riot  deny  their  existence  or  their  power.  Of  course,  a 
Plato  or  an  Aristotle  may  raise  the  point  of  the  divine  omnipotence  or  omnis- 
cience. But  the  Dramatists  were  not  writing  for  the  philosopher;  they  were 
writing  for  the  average  Athenian,  for  whom  the  important  question  was  the 
practical,  not  the  moral,  one." 

18  Calhoun  op.  cit.  (see  note  17),  257. 
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durchdachter  Weltanschauung"  (Finsler),  may  well  be  left  to 
Professor  Calhoun,  who  has  already  effectively  pointed  out 
how  unhistorical  they  are. 

The  Greek  mood  or  point  of  view  may  shift  suddenly  and 
frequently;  hence  the  endless  variety  of  Homer,  Herodotus, 
and  Aristophanes,  the  unrestricted,  rapid-fire  imagery  of 
Aeschylus  and  Pindar — and  their  anacolutha.  In  commenting 
on  Pindar,  Gildersleeve  remarks:  "And  so  Pindar's  metaphors 
are  slides  that  come  out  in  such  quick  succession  that  the 
figures  seem  to  blend  because  the  untrained  eye  cannot  follow 
the  rapid  movement  of  the  artist.  ...  In  such  passages  the 
absence  of  conjunctions  is  sufficient  to  show  that  no  connec- 
tion was  aimed  at,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  reader  if  he  chooses 
to  complain  of  an  incongruous  blending  of  things  that  are 
left  apart."  19 

In  regard  to  the  preservation  of  parataxis  in  syntax  and 
composition  Herodotus,  loosely  speaking,  seems  to  stand  about 
midway  between  Homer  and  Isocrates,  though  in  many  re- 
spects he  is  closer  to  Homer.  Like  the  Iliad,  his  History  is 
episodic  and  held  together  only  by  a  loosely  unifying  plan; 
and  like  Homer  he  is  more  interested  in  close-up  views  of  the 
careers  and  actions  of  individual  men  than  in  the  historical 
significance  of  those  actions,  or  in  the  implications  that  they 
may  have  for  either  individual  or  national  honor.  How  dif- 
ferent this  outlook  is  from  the  normal  outlook  of  men  in  later 
times,  especially  such  as  lean  to  Platonism,  may  be  seen  from 
Plutarch's  essay  On  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus.  As  a  tender- 
minded  idealist  with  strong  convictions  about  right  and  wrong 
and  the  glory  of  ancient  Greece,  Plutarch  assumes  that  every- 
thing mentioned  by  the  historian  must  have  been  thought  of 
primarily  in  relation  to  the  same  ideals,  and  that  for  Herodotus, 
as  for  himself,  everything  in  history  that  can  be  looked  upon 
as  good  or  bad  is,  if  mentioned,  merely  a  testimonial  concerning 
the  honor  or  dishonor  of  the  men  involved.    Accordingly  he 

19  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Pindar,  The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes"^  (New  York, 
Ameiican  Book  Co.,  1890)  xliv. 
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scolds  Herodotus  and  accuses  him  of  deliberate  malice  when- 
ever the  latter  reports  anything  that  may,  by  his  way  of 
thinking,  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  He 
cannot  understand  that  Herodotus,  is  interested  only  in  the 
fact  per  se  as  he  believed  it  to  be,  and  that  the  inferences  and 
character-concepts  which  are  so  important  for  himself  and 
others  like  him,  are  either  not  present  to  the  mind  of  Herodotus 
at  all,  or  if  present  are  of  far  less  concern.  Plutarch's  criticism 
of  Herodotus  resembles  the  strictures  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  on  the  history  of  Thucydides,  concerning  which  old 
Thomas  Hobbes  remarks:  "I  think  there  never  was  written 
so  much  absurdity  in  so  few  lines."  Although  modern 
critics  are  able  to  overcome  the  patriotic  bias  that  vitiates 
the  judgment  of  such  men  as  Plutarch  and  Dionysius,  many 
of  them  nevertheless  err  in  the  same  way  through  inability  to 
overcome  the  moral,  philosophical,  or  sentimental  bias.  They 
have  a  habit  of  putting  together  things  that  were  viewed  sepa- 
rately, and  without  perturbation,  in  the  more  natural  outlook 
of  the  early  Greek  authors. 

Many  events  and  descriptions  in  the  history  of  Herodotus 
are  recorded  in  the  same,  to  us  peculiar,  spirit  of  detachment 
that  characterizes  the  so-called  Ionian  novella — those  vivid 
tales  of  action  born  of  the  primitive  and  still  unfettered 
human  spirit,  wherein  things  are  depicted  in  their  most  imme- 
diate, objective  aspect,  without  regard  for  social  or  moral 
prejudices  or  for  the  aesthetic  conventions  that  dominate  later 
art.  If  there  is  art  in  these  \6yoL,  it  is  not  quite  what  we 
ordinarily  mean  by  that  term;  rather  it  is  the  ease  and  skill 
in  straightforward  narration  developed  by  generations  of  racon- 
teurs endowed  with  the  Homeric  (and  primitive)  instinct  for 
directness  and  immediacy.    To  the  temper  of  Herodotus  this 

2°  The  English  Works  of  Thomas  Hobbes  (London,  John  Bohn,  1843)  viii, 
xxvi.  In  the  passage  to  which  Hobbes  refers  (Ad  Cn.  Pomp.  3.4-9),  Dionysius 
complains  that  Thucydides  chose  the  wrong  war  to  write  about,  and  that,  if 
he  must  write  about  that  disastrous  affair,  he  should  at  least  have  found  some 
way  to  put  the  blame  for  it  on  others,  instead  of  maliciously  laying  the  fault 
to  his  own  countrymen. 
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non-moral  type  of  narrative  was  especially  congenial,  as  we 
see  from  the  fact  that  he  introduces  a  large  number  of  such 
tales  into  his  work,^!  and  that  much  of  what  he  relates  about 
historical  persons  is  conceived  in  the  same  purely  dramatic 
spirit,  without  regard  to  consistency  in  character-portrayal, 
or  to  the  probabilities  inherent  in  the  situation  itself.  He  has 
heard  interesting  stories  about  certain  famous  persons,  which 
sprang  into  being  among  the  people,  and  which  had  already 
been  cast  into  the  varied  molds  of  folklore  at  different  times 
and  places  and  from  different  viewpoints;  and  these  he  records 
one  after  the  other,  each  for  the  sake  of  its  own  peculiar 
charm,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  taken  together  they 
often  yield  no  consistent  or  plausible  picture  either  of  indi- 
vidual characters  or  of  historical  events. 22 

Like  Solon,  Herodotus  travelled  and  gazed  upon  the  world's 
bazaar  decopirjs  etveKev — not  in  order  to  interpret  it,  but  for  the 
joy  of  seeing  what  was  there.  Passing  from  one  exhibit  to 
another  he  concentrates  his  attention  upon  each  with  an 
intellectual  curiosity,  a  sense  of  wonder,  and  a  singleness  of 
vision  that  belong  rather  to  the  cultural  childhood  of  man 
than  to  the  somewhat  age-weary  and  academic  outlook  of  the 
average  modern  thinker.  Things  that  Herodotus  delights  to 
contemplate  for  their  own  interest  often  present  themselves 
to  our  minds  as  merely  so  many  data  out  of  which  to  shape 
wider  or  secondary  conceptions.  In  commenting  upon  He- 
rodotus' account  of  the  Scythian  custom  of  blinding  slaves 
(in  order,  apparently,  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  how  their 

21  Cf.  W.  Aly,  Volksmdrchen,  Sage  und  Novelle  bet  Herodot  und  seinen 
Zeitgenossen  (Gottingen,  Vandenhoeck  u.  Ruprecht,  1921). 

22  Cf.  I.  Bruns,  Das  literarische  Portrdi  der  Griechen  (Berlin,  W.  Hertz,  1896), 
114:  Es  gehort  nicht  viel  Stilgefiihl  dazu,  um  zu  erkennen,  dass  die  Geschichte 
von  dem  Periander,  der  mit  der  Leiche  seiner  Frau  Unzucht  treibt  und  die 
Frauen  von  Korinth  entkleiden  lasst,  um  ihre  Gewander  zu  verbrennen,  nicht 
auf  demselben  Boden  gewachsen  ist,  auf  dem  diese  ergreifende  Erzahlung 
(P.  and  his  son,  Hdt.  3.50-53)  entstand.  Jene  erfand  der  Hass,  diese  das 
liebevolle  sich  Versenken  eines  Dichters  in  die  Schicksale  des  Periander.  Denn 
jener  Periander  ist  ein  Ungethiim,  dieser  eine  acht  tragische  Figur.  Wer 
unvermittelt  so  Verschiedenartiges  vereinigen  konnte,  der  hat  iiber  die  innerHche 
Zusammengehorigkeit  der  Ueberlieferung  nicht  nachgedacht. 
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masters  get  their  milk),^^  Livingstone  (153)  observes:  "If  we 
could  ask  him  (Herodotus)  whether  he  approved  of  treating 
slaves  thus,  he  would  of  course  have  answered  no.  But  he 
is  so  absorbed  in  the  way  in  which  the  Scythians  get  their 
milk,  what  they  do  with  it  and  what  they  think  of  it,  that  he 
forgets  to  be  angry  or  disgusted  about  the  slaves.  Hence  a 
string  of  details  quite  irrelevant  to  the  main  horror,  and  which 
indicate  that  Herodotus  is  full  of  intellectual  curiosity  but 
temporarily  indifferent  to  the  moral  aspects  of  the  story.  In 
that  he  is  a  true  devotee  of  decopLa.''  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  parts  of  the  History  in  which  attention  is  focused 
upon  the  ethical,  religious,  or  philosophical  aspect  of  things, 
for  these  too  are  interesting  to  contemplate ;  but  Herodotus 
differs  from  Plutarch  (and  many  of  us),  in  that  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  look  upon  everything  primarily  from  one  of 
those  standpoints. 

The  point  of  view  in  Aeschylus,  as  in  Herodotus  and  Homer, 
may  be  different  at  different  times,  according  to  the  occasion 
and  the  varying  nature  of  the  deo)pla.  It  is  religious  and  philo- 
sophical, in  the  pre-Socratic  manner,  when  the  chorus  specu- 
lates upon  the  ways  of  God  with  man;  it  is  poetically  moral, 
in  the  manner  of  Homer,  when  the  poet  is  exhibiting  the  lofty 
character  of  a  Prometheus  or  an  Amphiaraus;  and  it  is  non- 
moral,  i.e.  independent  of  considerations  of  good  and  evil,  in 
those  many  scenes  where,  as  often  in  the  Agamemnon,  irony 
is  the  chief  source  of  effect.  Now  all  these  elements,  and 
many  others  besides,  that  constitute  more  or  less  independent 
sources  of  poetic  or  dramatic  effect,  are  co-ordinate  in  value 
and  are  called  forth  one  after  the  other  or  simultaneously  by 
the  nature  of  the  traditional  plot,  from  which  the  poet  extracts 
as  much  entertainment  as  possible.  For  that  reason  they 
stand  in  perfectly  harmonious,  though  mostly  paratactic  rela- 
tion one  to  the  other  as  we  read  the  plays.  And  while  it  is 
true  that  Aeschylus  is  especially  fond  of  certain  religious 
ideas,  and  that  he  dwells  upon  these  frequently  and  with  great 

23Hdt.  4.2:  Tovs  8e  dovXovs  ol  'ZiKvdai  iravTOLS  Tv4>\ovaL  rod  yd\aKTos  e'ipeKev 
Tov  wipovcn,  irouvvres  u)8e,  ktX. 
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power  and  earnestness  in  the  interpretation  of  certain  myths 
that  naturally  invite  them,  it  is  nevertheless  true  also  that 
these  ideas  hold  no  such  monopoly  in  his  mind  as  do  similar 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  Plato  and  his  spiritual  heirs;  if  they  did, 
he  could  never  have  written  such  a  play  as  the  Prometheus. 
Unlike  some  of  his  interpreters,  Aeschylus  does  not  look  at  all 
things  through  glasses  colored  by  one  or  two  favorite  con- 
ceptions. His  artistic  interests  are  too  many-sided  for  that, 
too  isonomic,  as  Plato  might  say.  Pursuant  to  the  primary 
purpose  of  entertaining  his  audience  with  the  varied  charms 
of  music,  poetry,  and  spectacle,  he  can  concentrate  his  atten- 
tion upon  other  things  than  religious  edification  and  upon 
different  aspects  of  gods  and  men,  especially  the  dramatic 
aspects,  without  seeking  at  every  point  to  bring  his  repre- 
sentation into  conformity  with  the  religious  or  moral  ideas 
that  he  has  proclaimed  on  previous  occasions  and  in  connec- 
tion with  different  myths.  That  is  why  he  can  represent  the 
gods  now  and  then  in  a  light  that  offends  Plato  and  confronts 
Professor  Farnell  with  an  insoluble  paradox.^^  Plato  (Rep. 
380a  and  383b)  will  not  allow  a  righteous  poet  to  introduce  a 
character  saying  that  "God  invents  a  pretext  whenever  he 
wishes  to  bring  utter  ruin  on  a  family"  (Aesch.  fr.  156),  or 
that  Apollo,  after  virtually  promising  Thetis  a  life  of  happiness 
in  her  children,  has  since  treacherously  deceived  her  by  be- 
coming directly  responsible  for  her  son's  death  (Aesch.  fr.  350). 
For  Aeschylus,  as  for  Homer,  the  myth  and  the  dramatic 
situation  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  representation  of 
deity;  but  for  Plato,  as  for  certain  modern  interpreters  of 
Aeschylus,  the  fixed  idea  of  what  God  is,  or  ought  to  be,  over- 
rides all  other  considerations.  Among  those  who  seek  to 
define  the  religion  of  Aeschylus  there  is  an  unfortunate  tend- 
ency to  look  upon  his  plays  not  as  dramatic  entertainments 
based  upon  primitive  myths  and  poetically  elaborated  from 
diverse  points  of  view  (as  they  really  were),  but  as  so  many 
articles  in  a  compact  theological  creed.    The  Zeus  of  the 

2''  See  L.  R.  Farnell,  "The  Paradox  of  the  Prometheus  Vinctus,"  Jour.  Hell. 
Stud.  Liii  (1933).  40-50;  and  below. 
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Prometheus  is  very  different  from  the  Zeus  of  the  Suppliants  or 
the  Oresteia;  this  fact  must  remain  incomprehensible  to  all 
who,  like  Farnell,  assume  that  'Zeus'  is  a  fixed  value  in  the 
mind  of  Aeschylus,  that  if  he  has  once  been  conceived  as  the 
High  God,  then  this  noble  and  gratifying  conception  of  Him 
ought  to  be  preserved  as  a  matter  of  course  on  all  other  occa- 
sions when  He  is  mentioned,  and  that  in  the  Prometheus  this 
god  is  represented  as  utterly  evil  and  'vile.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  representation  of  Zeus  in  the  Prometheus  will  seem 
perfectly  natural  to  one  who  realizes  that  Aeschylus  is  pri- 
marily a  dramatist, 2^  that  the  traditional  myth  with  which 

26  The  adjective  belongs  to  W.  K.  Prentice,  Class.  Weekly  xv  28.  The 
shocking  character  of  Zeus  in  the  Prometheus  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  those 
who  fancy  that  the  Greek  gods  were  somehow  bound  to  show  a  tender  interest 
in  mankind  as  a  whole  (a  Christian  rather  than  a  Greek,  or  even  a  Hebrew  idea; 
cf.  supra  note  17),  that  Zeus  in  the  Prometheus  has  an  intense  hatred  for  men 
(rather  he  is  only  indifferent),  and  that  the  cruel  punishment  of  Prometheus, 
who  in  the  eyes  of  Zeus  was  a  rebel  no  less  than  a  benefactor,  was  incompatible 
with  the  Greek  conception  of  the  High  God.  Let  us  remember  that  our  own 
ancestors,  not  so  long  ago,  could  hymn  the  High  God  as  All  Just  and  All 
Merciful  and  at  the  same  time  represent  him  as  one  who  consigned  to  ever- 
lasting fire — about  the  most  fiendish  punishment  man  could  imagine — all  those 
who,  like  Prometheus,  transgressed  his  decrees,  or  who  had  not  been  so  favored 
as  to  learn  rightly  about  them.  That  God  too  was  evil,  if  you  must  be  logical; 
but  neither  our  ancestors  nor  the  Greeks  were  logical  in  just  that  way.  To  the 
Greek  audience  it  was  a  plausible  and  not  uncomfortable  assumption  (for  the 
drama's  sake)  that  even  the  High  God,  who  had  not  been  greatly  celebrated  for 
the  quality  of  his  mercy  anyhow,  should  inflict  cruel  punishment  upon  a  rebel, 
even  though  that  rebel  was  a  benefactor — at  least  while  they  were  thinking 
more  about  Prometheus  than  about  the  character  of  the  absent  Zeus.  While 
gazing  upon  the  spectacle  of  Prometheus,  they  could  be  as  oblivious  to  the 
up-to-date  propriety  of  Zeus'  conduct  (the  facts  of  which  conduct  were  already 
familiar  to  them  in  the  old  unquestioned  myth)  as  they  could  be  oblivious 
(likewise  for  the  drama's  sake)  to  the  unreality  involved  in  the  miraculously 
speedy  arrival  of  Agamemnon  from  Troy  a  few  hours  after  sending  the  beacon 
signal.  Here,  incidentally,  Verral  would  not  have  found  any  difficulty  had 
he  realized  the  true  nature  of  Aeschylean  and  early  Greek  psychology,  which 
is  to  a  great  extent,  after  all,  only  what  one  may  appropriately  call  dramatic 
psychology. 

26  As  Professor  Fitch  well  observes  (Class.  Weekly  xxviii  101),  Farnell 
comes  close  to  resolving  his  own  riddle  when  he  remarks  tentatively  (op.  cit.  48, 
see  above  note  24):  "we  might  say  that  he  (Aeschylus)  gives  himself  up  wholly 
to  his  dramatic  imagination,  which  comes  near  to  shattering  his  normal  theologic 
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he  deals  pictured  Zeus  in  a  remotely  primitive  age  and  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  by  violent  revolution  established  him- 
self on  a  new  and  as  yet  insecure  throne,  that  a^ras  be  rpaxvs 
oaTLs  av  vkov  Kparfj  (35),  and  that  the  character  of  Zeus,  except 
as  adversary,  is  a  far  less  important  consideration  for  the 
purposes  of  this  drama  than  what  Prometheus,  as  the  grand 
protagonist,  wills  and  suffers.  If  Prometheus  suffers,  the 
one  who  causes  it  must  be  cruel.  In  this  play  (577  ff,  759, 
894  ff)  Zeus  appears  as  one  who  has  wronged  lo,  as  he  has 
wronged  Prometheus;  but  in  the  Suppliants  (524-535)  he  is 
hailed  as  ''king  of  kings,  most  blessed  of  the  blest,  most 
perfect  of  rulers  .  .  .  lover  of  I o.''  (Save  us,  pray  the  chorus, 
from  the  rape  of  the  sons  of  Egyptus!)  Here  is  another 
paradox  for  Farnell:  to  be  consistent  he  would  have  had  to 
allow  that  the  High  God  is  appropriately  addressed  only 
down  to  e^ttTTTop  'loOs  (535),  at  which  point  something  un- 
fortunate and  unaccountable  besmirches  his  moral  character. 
For  how  can  one  speak  of  the  High  God  as  the  violator  of  a 
poor  innocent  young  girl?  But  the  truth  is  of  course — and 
even  Farnell  would  have  seen  it  here,  though  he  failed  to 
recognize  the  exactly  parallel  phenomenon  of  Zeus  in  the 
Prometheus — that  lo  in  the  Suppliants  is  mentioned  in  a  totally 
different  light,  not  as  the  victim  of  Zeus,  but  as  his  beloved, 
and  as  the  ancestress  of  the  Danaid  chorus. 

The  ease  with  which  Aeschylus  can  ignore  a  favorite  theo- 
logical idea  when  he  happens  to  be  occupied  with  another 
contrary  one,  springs  from  the  same  immediacy  of  interest 
that  makes  it  possible  for  him  and  his  audience  to  overlook 
also,  for  dramatic  convenience,  the  most  obvious  probabilities 
of  time  and  circumstance.  We  are  told  by  Dio  Chrysostom 
(Or.  52.5-7)  that  in  the  lost  Philoctetes  of  Aeschylus  the 
audience  was  expected  to  assume,  contrary  to  the  natural 
probabilities  of  the  case,  that  Philoctetes  could  not  recognize 
the  well-known  Odysseus,  and  that  his  evil  plight  was  dis- 
creed." What  a  calamity  for  the  searcher  after  'higher'  monotheistic  rehgion 
among  the  polytheistic  Greeks!  But  Fitch  adds:  "Precisely  so.  Aeschylus 
is  primarily  a  dramatist." 
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covered  by  the  sympathetic  chorus  of  Lemnians  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  play,  ten  years  after  his  abandonment  on 
the  island.  But  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  more  conscious 
of  these  difficulties;  for  the  former  made  Lemnos  an  un- 
inhabited island,  assigned  Greek  sailors  to  his  chorus,  and 
made  Neoptolemos  the  active  agent  in  the  intrigue,  while 
Euripides  caused  Odysseus  to  be  miraculously  disguised  by 
Athena,  and  made  his  chorus  of  Lemnians  apologize  to  Phi- 
loctetes  for  their  long  neglect.  Thus  Aeschylus,  while  con- 
centrating on  a  dramatic  scene,  can  be  oblivious  to  many 
things,  both  logical  and  theological,  that  in  the  modern  mind 
loom  up  as  more  conspicuous  and  more  consequential. 

In  the  matter  of  drawing  inferences  and  of  associating  or 
not  associating  one  idea  or  image  with  another,  there  are,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  three  distinct  ways  of  looking  at  things,  the 
first  two  of  which,  in  the  order  below  mentioned,  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Greek  mind  in  the  fifth  century  and 
earlier:  1.  Two  or  more  things  (or  ideas)  that  might  be  logically 
or  otherwise  connected  with  each  other  are  each  viewed  sepa- 
rately, and  the  beholder  or  narrator  is  aware  of  only  one  at  a 
time — parataxis  in  various  forms.  2.  Two  things  are  viewed 
in  juxtaposition  or  contrast,  each  of  which  in  some  way  denies 
the  other,  while  the  onlooker,  though  intellectually  pleased 
or  even  deeply  moved  by  the  spectacle,  nevertheless  remains 
aloof  and  impartial  in  his  attitude,  being  affected  for  the  time 
being  far  more  by  the  objective  reality  of  things  (decopia)  than 
by  any  sympathy,  however  natural,  for  one  of  the  two  things 
in  conflict — irony,  the  antithetic  style,  the  intellectual  detach- 
ment of  Thucydides.  3.  The  spectator,  turned  partisan, 
judges  one  of  two  things  in  terms  of  the  other,  or  with  reference 
to  a  preconceived  system  or  sentiment,  or  by  pure  logic — 
philosophy  instead  of  nature  as  the  guide  to  truth. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  three  attitudes  enough  has 
already  been  said,  except  perhaps  to  remind  the  reader  that, 
although  the  manifestations  of  it  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
any  one  stage  of  cultural  progress,  or  to  any  particular  race  of 
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men,  it  is  nevertheless  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  earliest 
period  of  Greek  literature,  especially  in  the  Xe^ts  dpoyikvy],  and 
becomes  gradually  less  common  from  that  time  onwards. 
The  third  way  of  looking  at  things  has  been  mentioned  above 
now  and  then  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  other  two.  As  a 
constant  habit  of  mind  it  is  essentially  modern  and  post- 
Socratic,  although  of  course  there  are  many  instances  of  it, 
within  a  smaller  range  of  ideas,  even  in  Homer.  The  inter- 
preter of  early  Greek  literature  must  guard  against  assuming 
that  his  author  is  looking  at  things  in  this  modern  fashion  (3) 
on  a  great  many  occasions  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter 's 
outlook  is  essentially  that  indicated  above  by  (1)  or  (2). 
When  an  early  author  is  fitting  things  together  in  his  mind 
he  usually  makes  the  fact  plain,  but  to  take  this  for  granted, 
as  one  does  in  dealing  with  a  modern  writer's  thought,  is 
hazardous. 

The  second  of  the  three  attitudes  mentioned  above  is  one 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  at  length.  It  resembles 
the  first  in  point  of  detachment,  or  emotional  restraint,  and 
in  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  third.  The  kind  of 
irony  that  predominates  in  the  writings  of  Aeschylus,  Soph- 
ocles, and  Thucydides  is  serenely  and  proudly  realistic,  making 
no  concession  to  idealism  or  to  wishful  thinking  of  any  kind, 
but  rather  glorying  in  the  consciousness  of  being  strong  enough 
to  refrain  from  such  anodynes.  The  brave  and  virtuous  hero 
does  not  triumph.  The  noble  efforts  of  Oedipus,  Antigone, 
and  Nicias  are  rewarded  with  death  or  utter  ruin.  And  we 
are  cruel  enough  by  nature  to  enjoy  the  contemplation  of  this; 
not  because  we  are  greatly  edified  by  any  principle  of  social 
or  cosmic  justice  thereby  illustrated,  but  because,  apart  from 
our  interest  in  the  ironies  of  the  play,  we  have  a  triumphant 
feeling  of  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  look  straight  at  such 
unpleasant  realities  without  flinching  and  without  trying  to 
'mold  them  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire.'       When  the  spec- 

27  "What  is  it  that  the  soul  of  the  tragic  artist  communicates  to  others?  Is 
it  not  precisely  his  fearless  attitude  towards  that  which  is  terrible  and  question- 
able?   This  attitude  is  in  itself  a  highly  desirable  one;  he  who  has  once  expe- 
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tator's  nerve  fails  and  he  no  longer  feels  himself  to  be  master 
of  life  as  it  is,  his  reaction  to  those  unpleasant  truths  becomes 
so  subjective  and  personal  that  he  begins  to  deprecate  them 
or  deny  them  or  fit  them  into  a  more  comfortable,  ideal,  and 
conventional  scheme  of  things.  There  can  be  no  tragedy 
when  you  tell  yourself  with  Plato  that  no  harm  can  come  to  a 
good  man ;  and  there  can  be  no  real  appreciation  of  Thucydides 
and  his  type  of  mind,  if,  owing  to  your  cordial  disapproval  of 
imperial  ruthlessness,  you  fail  to  see  that  in  the  Melian 
dialogue,  for  instance,  the  folly  of  the  Melians  rather  than  the 
cruelty  of  the  Athenians  is  the  chief  subject  of  contemplation. 
Thucydides  has  the  strange  faculty  of  seeing  and  telling  the 
plain  truth  of  a  matter  without  trying  in  any  way  to  bring  it 
into  line  with  the  cherished  behefs  of  men.  For  that  reason 
he  has  often  escaped  comprehension. 

rienced  it  honours  it  above  everything  else.  ...  A  courageous  and  free  spirit, 
in  the  presence  of  a  mighty  foe,  in  the  presence  of  a  subUme  misfortune,  and 
face  to  face  with  a  problem  that  inspires  horror — this  is  the  triumphant  attitude 
which  the  tragic  artist  selects  and  which  he  glorifies  .  .  .  the  heroic  man  extols 
his  existence  by  means  of  tragedy;  to  him  alone  does  the  tragic  artist  offer  this 
cup  of  sweetest  cruelty." — Fr.  Nietzsche,  The  Twilight  of  ike  Idols  (tr.  A. 
Ludovici;  Edinburgh,  T.  N.  Foulis,  1915)  80f, 
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XXXI.— The  Shrine  of  the  Lares  Compitales 

LOUISE  ADAMS  HOLLAND 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

This  article  is  summarized  in  the  second  paragraph. 

The  fundamental  disagreement  among  scholars  on  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  the  Lares  is  in  itself  enough  to  show  that  the 
materials  at  hand  for  solving  the  question  are  inadequate.^ 
One  out  of  many  sources  of  confusion  might,  however,  be 
avoided  by  ceasing  to  work  on  the  assumption  that  Lar  is  a 
specific  rather  than  a  generic  term.  The  name  occurs  with  a 
variety  of  epithets  and  with  associations  so  diverse  ^  that  the 
only  way  to  present  the  Lar  convincingly  as  a  single  consistent 
divinity  is  to  suppress  some  of  the  evidence.  In  art,  for  ex- 
ample, he  is  not  always  a  child  in  a  kilted  tunic,  though  there 
are  many  such  representations.  He  may  be  a  full-grown 
youth  in  armor,^  he  may  be  clad  in  dogskins,^  he  may  be 

1  Scholars  are  still  divided  on  the  question  whether  the  Lar  is  a  farm  god 
eventually  brought  from  the  fields  into  the  house  (Wissowa,  Rel.  und  KuU.^ 
166-174)  or  a  chthonic  divinity  who  was  a  deified  ancestor  (Waites,  A. J. A. 
XXIV  (1920)  241;  Cook,  Zeus  ii  1159;  Frazer,  FasH  of  Ovid,  n  455  and  note). 
Bailey  (Phases  in  Rel.  of  Anc.  Rome,  102-105)  again  rejects  the  Lar  as  an 
ancestral  spirit.  The  Lar  Familiaris,  chief  focus  of  the  controversy,  does  not 
concern  this  discussion  of  the  Lares  Compitales. 

2  Laing  (Class.  Phil,  xvi  (1921)  136f)  brings  forward  this  suggestion  with 
somewhat  different  emphasis.  For  epithets  of  Lares  cf.  Wissowa  op.  cit.  166- 
174,  especially  notes  on  these  pages.  A  great  variety  of  gods  are  found  together 
in  the  lararia  of  houses  (Not.  Scavi  Lix  (1934)  52--53,  figs.  6a,  6b;  Boyce,  Pom- 
peian  Lararia,  Mem.  Am.  Acad.  Rome  xiv  (1937)  no.  371).  Sueton.  (Div.  Aug. 
7)  says  that  Hadrian  kept  an  image  of  Augustus  in  the  lararium  in  his  bedroom. 
The  motley  collection  of  gods  dedicated  vicalim  by  Augustus  (Sueton.  op.  cit.  57) 
seem  out  of  place  at  shrines  of  the  Lares  unless  they  can  themselves  be  considered 
members  of  the  group.  They  include  Apollo  Sandaliarius,  Jupiter  Tragoedus 
(loc.  cit.).  Mercury  (Bull.  Comm.  xvi  (1888)  232)  and  Vulcan  (C.I.L.  vi  457). 
Cf.  Hild  in  Daremberg-Saglio  Diet.  Ant.,  s.v.  Lar  946,  947. 

3  Dion.  Hal.  op.  cit.  i.  68;  A. J. A.  xxiv  (1920)  251  fig.  1. 
"    "  Plut.,  Quaest.  Rom.  51. 
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winged.^  In  one  Pompeian  painting,  if  we  may  trust  the 
record,  the  cult  image  at  the  compitum  is  a  draped  herm.^ 
Cicero  shows  an  unusual  hesitancy  in  his  definition  of  the 
Lares,  as  if  he  were  far  from  certain  of  their  exact  classification.^ 
When  the  Romans  found  themselves  without  the  necessary 
sea  divinities  they  filled  part  of  the  gap  with  the  Lares  Perma- 
rini,^  who  can  only  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination  be  regarded 
as  an  extension  of  the  Lares  Compitales.  It  seems  to  make 
the  whole  complex  easier  to  study  if  we  avoid  trying  to  make 
one  explanation  fit  all  possible  Lares,  at  least  until  we  have 
considered  them  separately  in  the  light  of  the  possibility  that 
the  diversity  of  the  evidence  may  indicate  a  class  of  gods  of 
origins  quite  distinct  and  with  nothing  in  common  except 
their  membership  in  Ovid's  "plebs  superum"  {Ihis  81).  The 
term  lar  may  possibly  correspond  to  'Lva.^  in  its  widest  sense  or 
even  to  zeus  as  it  occurs  in  such  combinations  as  Zeus  Ktesias, 
Zeus  Herkeios,  etc. — unless  we  are  to  believe  that  the  Father 
of  Gods  and  King  of  Men  lurks  among  the  storage  jars  in  the 
pantry  or  sits  like  a  watchdog  in  the  courtyards  of  houses.^ 
In  this  paper  the  Lares  Compitales  are  considered  without 
reference  to  their  possible  relation  to  other  Lares,  but  with 
regard  to  the  outward  and  visible  forms  observed  in  their 
worship, — the  shape  and  location  of  their  shrine,  the  offerings 
made  there,  and  the  people  who  bring  them. 

^  That  the  winged  figures  responsible  for  the  name  Vicus  Larum  Alitum 
(C.I.L.  VI  975)  were  "erroneously  called  Lares"  is  an  unwarranted  assumption 
which  disposes  of  unwelcome  evidence  (Platner-Ashby,  Top.  Did.  575). 
Etruscan  mirrors  sometimes  show  winged  figures  of  Dioscuric  type  and  there 
may  have  been  winged  Lares  in  Rome  (A. J. A.  xxiii  (1919)  11,  fig.  9).  The 
Lares  Rur ales' oi  the  same  inscription  have  been  corrected  to  Curiales  because 
an  altar  with  the  latter  name  is  known  (Platner-Ashby,  loc.  cit.). 

*  The  painting  exists  only  in  a  sketch  which  may  be  inaccurate  (Mazois, 
Ruines  ii  pi.  2;  Overbeck,  i  226).  The  Lar  also  appears  in  phallic  form  in 
legends  (Plut.  Romulus  2;  Dion.  Hal.  op.  cit.  iv  2;  Ovid,  Fasti  vi. 62 7-636)  and 
as  a  serpent  in  Pompeian  paintings  (Boyce,  op.  cit.,  no.  180;  cf.  no.  209). 

^  Tim.  38:  Quos  Graeci  Saiixopas  appellant,  nostri,  opinor.  Lares,  si  modo  hoc 
recte  conversum  videri  potest,  et  nosse  et  enuntiare  ortum  eorum  maius  est, 
quam  ut  profiteri  nos  scribere  audeamus. 

8  Jordan,  Top.  i  1,  430,  note  44. 

9  Hild,  op.  cit.,  937. 
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On  the  first  point  we  get  a  valuable  hint  from  a  passage  in 
Persius  (4.26-32),  where  the  poet  describes  the  celebration  of 
the  Compitalia  by  a  Sabine  miser.^^  This  festival  is  an  occa- 
sion for  which  even  Cato  {R.R,  57.2)  recommends  an  open 
hand  with  provisions,  but  the  wretch  in  the  satire  not  only 
offers  the  meanest  fare  to  his  slaves  but  seasons  it  with  groans 
of  regret 

quandoque  iugum  pertusa  ad  compita  figit. 

A  scholion  on  these  lines  is  almost  better  known  than  the 
poem  itself  and  has  been  responsible  for  increasing  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  passage  already  obscure  enough.  The  scholiast, 
evidently  not  a  practical  farmer,  makes  a  statement  which 
seems  improbable  in  itself  and  for  which  I  can  find  no  parallel. 
He  says  that  in  token  of  the  completion  of  their  labors  the 
farmers  hung  broken  yokes  at  the  crossroads  shrines.  Though 
it  is  possible  to  cite  proof  from  the  poets  that  the  plough  was 
hung  up  when  out  of  use,^^  there  is  no  indication  that  this  or 
any  other  implement  was  left  in  the  custody  of  a  god  or  that 
the  suspension  was  not  a  temporary  arrangement.  Hence  the 
word  used  is  suspendo  and  not  the  figo  of  Persius  which  sug- 
gests permanence.  Figo  is  the  word  used  for  fastening  votives 
to  a  temple  doorpost  or  wall,  and  of  planting  a  tree  or  vine- 
stock,  and  of  setting  a  post  firmly  in  the  ground. A  more 
serious  difficulty  is  that  only  a  farmer  whom  the  gods  hated 

10  "Dives  arat  Curibus  quantum  non  miluus  errat." 
Hunc  ais,  hunc  dis  iratis  genioque  sinistro, 

qui,  quandoque  iugum  pertusa  ad  compita  figit, 
seriolae  veterem  metuens  deradere  limum 
ingemit:  hoc  bene  sit!  tunicatum  cum  sale  mordens 
caepe  et  farratam  pueris  plaudentibus  ollam 
pannosam  faecam  morientis  sorbet  aceti? 

11  Compita  sunt  loca  in  quadriviis  quasi  turres  ubi  sacrificia  finita  agricultura 
rustici  celebrabant:  merito  pertusa  quia  per  omnes  quattuor  partes  pateant. 
Compita  sunt  non  solum  in  urbe  loca  sed  viae  publicae  ac  diverticula  aliquorum 
confinium,  ubi  aediculae  consecrantur  patentes.  In  his  fracta  iuga  ab  agricolis 
ponuntur  velut  emeriti  et  elaborati  operis  indicium. 

12  Conington  and  Nettleship,  Satires  of  Persius  Flaccus  (Oxford,  1893)  80, 
note  28. 

13  Of  plants,  Georg.  iv.115;  of  erecting  a  cross,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.5.6,  12;  of  votives, 
Hor.        1.5;  Virg.  Aew.  1.248. 
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indeed  could  have  a  broken  yoke  on  hand  to  offer  every  season. 
Yokes  are  made  of  wood  selected  for  toughness  and  smooth- 
ness. In  the  state  of  Maine  experts  in  the  use  of  oxen  have 
assured  me  that  a  yoke  treated  with  reasonable  care  should 
last  several  generations.  A  bad-tempered  ox  by  throwing  his 
weight  at  just  the  right  angle  occasionally  twists  his  yoke  and 
breaks  it,  but  this  is  rare.  In  antiquity  we  hear  of  a  plough's 
breaking  and  leaving  the  share  in  the  furrow,^*  but  never  find 
a  similar  statement  about  the  iugum.  Cato  (11.2)  lists  yokes 
among  the  necessary  implements  and  in  one  place  (135)  recom- 
mends the  Roman  as  the  best,  but  he  requires  no  more  than 
one  yoke  for  a  team  (62 ;  10.2 ;  11.2)  and  so  shows  that  accidents 
to  this  most  necessary  piece  of  equipment  were  unusual.  It 
would  certainly  be  out  of  character  for  such  a  parens  deorum 
cultor  as  Persius  describes  to  break  a  good  yoke  just  to  qualify 
it  as  an  offering. 

Iugum  has  other  common  meanings  besides  the  yoke  used 
for  draught  animals.  It  may  mean  any  crossbeam  (Vitruv. 
x.8.19),  or  any  construction  consisting  of  two  uprights  and  a 
lintel,  such  as  the  rustic  vine  trellis  (Varro,  R.R.  1.8)  or  the 
three-spear  arrangement  under  which  the  defeated  army  was 
sometimes  made  to  pass  (Festus  s.v.  suh  iugum  mitti,  394  ed. 
Lindsay).  If  such  is  the  meaning  in  the  Persius  passage,  the 
iugum  was  not  the  offering,  but  the  shrine  itself,  the  reduction 
to  lowest  terms  of  the  gateway  which  marked  the  boundary, 
a  flimsy  wooden  structure'  perhaps,  which  might  easily  fall 
down  during  the  year  to  be  replaced  or  reset  only  just  in  time 
for  the  festival  so  grudgingly  celebrated.  "Quandoque  iugum 
pertusa  ad  compita  figit"  then  adds  another  touch  to  this 
exaggerated  picture  of  a  miser  on  bad  terms  with  the  gods. 
The  form  of  such  a  iugum  would  correspond  exactly  to  that 
of  the  boKava  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Sparta  with  the  two  uprights 
and  one  or  two  transverse  bars.^^  Figit  is  the  most  accurate 
term  for  setting  the  uprights  with  ends  planted  in  the  ground. 

"  Varro,  R.  R.  1.19.2:  et  saepe  fracta  bura  relinquunt  vomeres  in  arvo. 
15  Cook,  op.  cit.  767,  note  1;  Waites,  A.J. A.  xxiii  (1919)  1-18.    To  interpret 
the  iugum  of  Persius  as  gate  would  simplify  Miss  Waites's  case. 
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The  immediate  question  is  whether  a  crude  gateway  such  as 
this  could  answer  the  requirements  for  a  shrine  of  the  Lares 
Compitales.  A  gate  seems  a  natural  form  for  a  monument 
primarily  intended  to  mark  the  end  of  one  estate  or  district 
and  the  beginning  of  another.  Some  sort  of  gate  or  passage- 
way is  indicated  by  the  pervia  compita  of  Calpurnius  (iv.l26), 
the  pertusa  compita  of  Persius,  and  by  the  scholion  on  Persius 
which  explains  "pertusa  quia  per  omnes  quattuor  partes 
pateant."  The  same  suggestion  is  conveyed  by  the  words 
which  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  uses  for  the  Lares  Com- 
pitales in  his  account  of  the  foundation  of  their  cult  by  Servius 
Tullius  {Ant.  Rom.  iv.l4).  His  exact  words  are  important 
because  he  is  describing  for  a  Greek  audience  an  institution 
which  he  has  seen,  but  which  has  no  exact  parallel  in  their 
tradition  and  for  which  their  language  consequently  provides 
no  exact  terms.  Dionysius  must  describe  the  Roman  di- 
vinities in  terms  which  will  suggest  to  his  readers  what  the 
Lares  are  like.  He  calls  them  rypcoes  TrpovdcinoL.  Pollux  (ii.53) 
happens  to  define  -kpovlottlos  for  us,  Trapd  5e  rots  rpaywbols  Trpovcoina 
TOL  TTpo  Toiv  dvpcov.  A  great  variety  of  interpretations  have  been 
offered  for  the  words  of  Dionysius,  but  never  the  obvious  one, 
perhaps  because  the  idea  of  a  more  familiar  temple  form  inter- 
fered between  the  reader  and  the  text.  The  old  Latin  versions 
of  Portus  and  Syllburgius  avoid  the  issue  by  giving  respec- 
tively lares  and  geniis  compitalibus .  Spelman  treats  the 
original  more  conscientiously  when  he  says,  "the  heroes  whose 
statues  are  placed  in  the  porticoes  of  those  chapels,"  equating 
TvpovoiTTios  with  irpovoLos  as  used  by  Aeschylus  {Eum.  21).  Surely 
with  the  explanation  of  Pollux  to  confirm  the  direct  suggestion 
of  the  words  themselves  we  can  hardly  read  them  otherwise 
than  as  "the  heroes  who  stand  before  the  door  or  gate,"  — 
not  the  door  of  a  temple,  but  the  gate  which  marks  the  bound- 
ary.   Again  we  are  reminded  of  the  portal  shrines  of  the 

Roman  Antiquities  of  Dion.  Hal.,  translated  by  Edward  Spelman  (London, 
1758). 

1^  Does  this  illuminate  the  meaning  of  Lares  Praestites? 
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Dioscuri.  Miss  Waites  and  others  have  noted  striking  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  Lares  and  the  Dioscuri. 

For  the  shrine  of  the  Lares  Compitales  Dionysius  (iii.TO; 
IV.  14)  uses  the  word  /caXtds  which  might  also  help  us  if  we  knew 
its  exact  meaning,  but  the  uses  of  it  indicate  very  little  more 
than  that  it  means  an  informal  or  unpretentious  structure  of 
wood.^^  Plutarch  {Numa  8)  contrasts  it  definitely  with  vaos 
which  seems  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Latin  aedes  as  applied 
to  a  temple.  Though  this  word  for  the  shrine  does  not 
strengthen  the  case  for  a  gateway  form,  it  tells  not  at  all 
against  it.  Cicero  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  by  referring 
to  the  city  shrines  as  delubra  and  to  those  in  the  country  as 
Larum  sedes  (De  Leg.  Ii.l9).  This  is  an  illustration  of  the 
natural  tendency  of  Roman  writers  to  refrain  from  mentioning 
what  seems  too  obvious  to  themselves  and  to  their  audience, 
while  the  Greek,  because  he  is  treating  of  things  novel  to 
himself  and  his  readers,  uses  more  specific  terms. 

The  scholion  on  Persius  4.28  characterizes  the  compita  as 
quasi  turres,  a  vague  description,  but  enough  to  show  that  the 
building,  whatever  its  form,  is  not  an  aedes.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiar  about  a  sacred  edifice  which  must  be  described 
as  a  kind  of  tower.  Further  the  scholion  on  the  same  line 
calls  the  compita  "loca  .  .  .  ubi  aediculae  consecrantur  pa- 
tentes,"  a  statement  which  continues  the  suggestion  of  "quia 
per  omnes  quattuor  partes  pateant."  The  definition  given 
in  Servius-Danielus  (on  Georgics  II.383)  tells  us  that  the  com- 
pita which  are  the  meeting  points  of  viae  and  itinera  may  be 
with  or  without  a  roof  and  with  or  without  an  altar.^^  This 

XXIV  (1920)  251-261. 
13  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.  KaXias;  compare  the  better  known  koXicl,  hut,  or 
enclosure  for  an  image.    Hesychius  defines  a  group  of  words,  all  from  the  same 
root,  which  means  wood.    Walde  (Lat.  Et.  Worterhuch)  connects  Latin  ca/a, 
wood,  with  the  same  root.    A  shift  of  quantity  in  the  stem  vowel  creates  a 
difficulty. 

20  See  note  11. 

21  Compita  ut  Trebatio  placet,  locus  ex  pluribus  partibus  in  se,  vel  in  easdem 
partes  ex  se  vias  atque  itinera  dirigens,  sive  is  cum  ara,  sive  sine  ara,  sive  sub 
tecto  sive  sub  divo  sit,  ubi  pagani  agrestes  bucina  convocati,  solent  inire  con- 
cilia: hinc  et  lares  compitalicii  et  feriae  compitaliciae. 
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indicates  that  shrines  of  this  cult  showed  great  variety  of 
arrangement,  as  we  should  expect  of  monuments  so  completely 
controlled  by  local  conditions.  Not  only  did  the  means  and 
liberality  of  the  donors  in  different  places  vary  greatly,  'but 
the  amount  of  space  available  was  another  changing  factor. 
In  crowded  districts  of  city  or  town  even  the  Janus  Quadrifrons 
type ,  suggested  by  the  scholiasts  might  have  preempted  too 
much  space  and  a  narrow  street  might  force  the  reduction  of 
the  shrine  to  a  mere  symbol  of  the  cult, — to  a  painting  on  a 
wall  as  in  some  cases  in  Pompeii,^^  or  to  a  beam  set  across  the 
street  from  house  wall  to  house  wall  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
Sororium  Tigillum.^^  In  some  places,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  provision  for  the  cult  was  more  lavish  a  closed 
building  might  be  erected  near  the  compitum  to  house  offerings 
or  implements  for  the  sacrifice.  An  inscription  from  Verona 
records  the  restoration  of  a  shrine  for  the  Lares  and  lists  walls, 
roof,  threshold,  and  doors.  This  account,  particularly  the 
item  valvae,  does  not  suggest  an  edifice  belonging  to  the  class 
of  aediculae  patentes.  Similarly,  a  small  building  belonging 
to  the  famous  Compitum  Acilii  in  Rome  fails  apparently  to 
conform  to  the  passageway  pattern. This  was  discovered 
during  the  construction  of  the  Via  del  Impero  and  was  de- 
stroyed almost  at  once  after  being  hastily  studied  and  recorded. 
If  the  Sororium  Tigillum  (which  has  already  been  brought 
into  connection  with  the  cult  of  the  Lares)  was  the  iugum  ad 
compitum  in  this  case,  then  the  Augustan  building  with  steps 
raising  it  above  the  street  was  a  supplementary  aedicula,  built 
to  give  added  distinction  to  a  place  so  well-known  for  its  part 
in  the  ancient  patriotic  legends  of  the  city. 

22  E.g.  Mazois,  Ruines  iii  7. 

23  Dion.  Hal.,  op.  cit.  iii.22;  Festus  (297  ed.  Lindsay)  says  two  upright 
tigilla  support  the  horizontal  beam.  For  location  ad  Compitum  Acilii  cf.  C.I.L. 
i2  330,  K.  Oct. 

2^  Dessau  3610;  C.I.L.  v  3257.  After  names  of  donors  (slaves):  Compitum 
refecerunt.  Tectum,  parietes  allevarunt.  Valvas,  limen  de  sua  pecunia  Laribus 
dant. 

25  Bull.  Comm.  LXi  (1933)  80,  with  fig.  2. 

26  Waites,  A.J. A.  xxiii  (1919)  15,  with  notes  3  and  5. 
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That  a  whole  group  of  monuments  might  be  associated  with 
such  a  place  seems  demonstrated  by  a  discovery  on  the  Esqui-  : 
line  in  1888.^^    It  consisted  of  a  wide  paved  street  or  platea 
giving  free  passage  around  a  stone  platform,  a  statue  base 
with  an  Augustan  inscription,  and  an  older  altar.    The  plat-  j 
form  reminds  us  of  the  use  of  compita  for  concilia  ^^'^  and  of  the  j 
political  activities  centering  around  them  which  caused  their  j 
suppression  in  the  late  republic.    The  statue  base  contained  | 
an  inscription  connecting  the  figure  of  Mercury  there  dedicated 
with  a  New  Year  gift  to  Augustus  "ex  qua  summa  pretiosis-  i 
sima  deorum  simulacra  mercatus,  vicatim  dedicabat,  ut  Apol-  \ 
linem  Sandaliarium  et  lovem  Tragoedum  aliaque"  (Sueton. 
Div.  Aug.  57).    The  extent  and  condition  of  the  pavement  of 
the  platea  is  not  noted  in  the  report  and  there  is  no  way  of  1 
discovering  the  nature  of  the  streets  converging  at  this  place 
or  checking  the  possibility  of  iugum  or  gate  in  connection 
with  it. 

Small  figures  of  wool  were  hung  up  at  the  Compitalia  as 
part  of  the  preparation  for  the  festival  (Fest.  s.v.  Laneae  108  i 
ed.  Lindsay).    Macrobius  (Sat.  1.7.35)  says  this  took  place  at  -] 
the  doors  of  houses,  "pro  foribus  singulorum."    He  must  be 
speaking  of  the  city  where  there  might  be  too  many  people  in  ,\ 
a  vicus  to  hang  their  offerings  on  one  compitum  shrine.  The 
statement  in  Festus  makes  express  mention  of  the  suspension  \ 
of  the  wool  at  the  compita,  where,  however,  they  would  swing  , 
from  the  gateway  guarded  by  the  Lares.    The  ritual  uses  of  '\ 
wool  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  numerous,^^  and  its 
lucky  or  apotropaic  power  is  perhaps  one  reason  for  its  use  at 
the  Compitalia.    It  was  used  on  the  door  at  weddings,  also, 
when  the  bride  fixed  the  wool  from  her  distaff  at  the  entrance  ; 
to  her  husband's  house.^^  ^ 

Bull.  Comm.  lxi  (1888)  221-232  and  plate  12. 

See  note  21.  : 

28  Macrob.  Sat.  1.8.5;  Paul.  Exc.  Festi,  s.v.  infula  100  ed.  Lindsay;  Serv.  ad  ' 
Aen.  VIII. 128;  Cook.  op.  cit.  i  337,  982,  1170  note  6,  1171.  j 

29  Pliny,  N.H.  xxix.30;  Lucan  II.355;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.459.  ' 
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An  important  description  from  the  text  of  the  Gromatici 
Latini  belongs  according  to  most  scholars  in  any  study  of  the 
Lares  Compitales.^^  "Fines  templares  sic  quaeri  debent,  ut 
si  in  quadrifiniis  est  positus  et  quattuor  possessionibus  finem 
facit,  quattuor  aras  quaeras  et  aedes  quattuor  ingressus  habeat 
ideoque  ut  ad  sacrificium  quisquis  per  agrum  suum  intraret. 
...  Quod  si  inter  tres,  tria  ingressa  habet,  inter  duos  dua 
ingressa  habet  templum."  Though  the  words  compita  and 
Lares  do  not  occur  in  this  passage  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  any  other  boundary  cult  could  have  duplicated  in  such  a 
striking  way  the  one  we  have  been  considering.^^ 

For  it  seems  beyond  question  that  the  worship  of  the  Lares 
Compitales  is  a  boundary  cult.  The  roads  or  pathways  which 
enter  into  the  ancient  definitions  are  important  not  because 
they  are  thoroughfares  but  because  they  are  lines  of  division — 
the  limites  or  viae  which  in  Roman  custom  mark  the  boundary 
of  any  property. Even  a  city  house  in  the  early  days  had 
free  communication  all  the  way  around  it  and  the  agrimensores 
prescribe  the  width  of  the  free  space  between  possessiones  in 
the  rural  districts.  Sometimes  of  course  the  boundary  line 
happened  to  coincide  with  a  public  highway  and  sometimes 
with  private  roads  kept  open  by  neighbors  for  their  common 
advantage  in  easy  access  to  markets.  This  is  apparently  the 
meaning  of  actuarii  limites.  "  Actuarii  (limites)  extra  maximos 
decumanum  et  kardinem  habent  latitudinem  p.  xii.  Per  hos 
iter  populo  sicut  per  viam  publicam  debetur.  Id  enim  cautum 
est  lege  Sempronia  et  Cornelia  et  Julia."  Other  limites 
called  suhruncivi  have  a  width  of  eight  feet.^^  Their  peculiar 
epithet  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  only  roughly  cleared. 
These  are  doubtless  the  lutosi  limites  which  Varro  mentions  as 

30  Dolabella,  Grom.  Lat.  302,  20  ed.  Blurae.  Rudorff,  Lachmann. 

31  Wissowa,  op.  cit.  167,  note  3. 

32  The  cult  of  Terminus  has  little  in  common  with  it.  A  third  boundary- 
cult's  existence  seems  unlikely. 

33  Wissowa  op.  cit.  167,  note  2. 

3^  Hyginus  Grom.  de  limit.,  Grom.  Lat.  168. 
36  Idem  169. 
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good  wallowing  places  for  the  swine,^^  and  it  was  over  such 
unimpressive  tracks  as  these— what  the  scholiast  on  Persius 
calls  diverticula  aliquorum  confinium  — that  the  Lares  kept 
watch.  The  compita  in  the  city  are  set  on  district  boundaries 
which  only  incidentally  are  streets.  Tacitus  {Ann.  xii.24) 
mentions  an  old  shrine  of  the  Lares  as  one  point  in  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Palatine  city.  It  probably  stood  on  the  line  between 
two  of  the  original  regions,  or  perhaps  at  the  meeting  point  of 
more  than  two.  The  foundation  of  the  cult  in  Rome  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Servian  division  of  the  city  into  four  regions 
and  the  Augustan  revival  of  compita  accompanies  the  redivision 
into  fourteen  regions.  Pliny  (N.H.  111.66)  describes  Rome  as 
a  city  of  fourteen  regions  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
compita,  still  associating  the  shrines  with  division  markers. 
That  no  trace  of  the  sacellum  Larum  on  the  Via  Sacra  has  yet 
been  found  may  be  due  to  a  misleading  notion  of  a  closed 
building  or  to  the  total  disappearance  of  a  building  which 
even  in  its  latest  restorations  was  for  traditional  reasons  of 
wood.  In  the  city  as  in  the  country  the  shrines  are  placed 
where  they  are,  not  because  of  any  association  with  highways 
as  such,  but  to  mark  the  contact  points  of  districts  under 
different  jurisdiction. 

The  compitum,  then,  is  not  simply  a  place  where  public 
roads  meet  or  cross.  The  commonly  used  translation  of  cross- 
roads is  misleading,  just  as  the  word  quadrivium  used  by  the 
scholiast  is  far  less  accurate  than  the  technically  exact  quadri- 
finium  of  Dolabella.^^  The  ordinary  crossroads  cults  like  that 
of  Hecate  and  the  common  crossroads  superstitions  about 
which  Sir  James  Frazer  writes  in  his  usual  delightful  style 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  compitum  and  its 

36  Varro.  R.R.  ii.  4.8. 
»7Cf.  notell. 

38  Dion.  Hal.  op.  cit.  iv.  14.  3-4. 

39  Van  Deman,  A.J.A.  xxvii  (1923)  402. 

See  above,  page  436.    Dion.  Hal.  {op.  cit.  iv.  14)  uses  arevooTos,  narrow  way, 
instead  of  rpiodos,  for  compitum. 
^1  Frazer,  op.  cit.  ii  459. 
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guardian  spirits.  The  evil  associations  with  witches,  warlocks, 
and  sundry  demons  do  not  apply  to  the  Lares.  The  failure 
to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  Lares 
Compitales  and  the  folklore  of  crossroads  has  encouraged  a 
tendency  to  make  chthonic  gods  of  these  Lares,  to  regard  them 
as  spirits  of  the  dead,  their  gate  as  the  entrance  to  the  lower 
world,  and  their  woolen  offerings  as  substitutes  for  human 
sacrifices.  It  is  only  as  a  result  of  such  contamination  that 
the  Lares  can  appear  as  malevolent  beings.  The  heroes  who 
stand  before  the  door  are  there  to  protect  the  gate  they  guard 
against  evil  which  might  enter  except  for  their  vigilance,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  see  that  nothing  which  should  be  kept 
within  the  borders  is  allowed  to  cross  them. 

The  fact  that  the  Lares  define  and  protect  the  boundaries  of 
farms  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  original  reason  for  the 
prominence  of  slaves  in  the  cult.  The  agricultural  writers 
give  considerable  space  to  the  importance  of  watching  slaves 
to  prevent  their  leaving  the  estate.  No  slave  should  cross 
the  boundary  without  the  special  permission  of  the  vilicus, 
who  in  his  turn  should  not  have  the  privilege  of  leaving 
without  corresponding  permission  from  the  dominus  himself. 
The  vilicus  should  have  his  sleeping  quarters  near  the  door 
so  that  he  will  be  aware  of  any  coming  or  going  on  the  part 
of  the  household.  Gadding  about  among  the  neighbors  or 
admitting  unauthorized  guests  is  to  be  sternly  discouraged  in 
both  vilicus  and  vilica.  "Semitas,  novosque  limites  in  agro 
fieri  ne  patiatur  (vilicus)."  The  slaves'  annual  sacrifice  to 
the  Lares  Compitales  may  be  a  constantly  renewed  pledge  of 
loyalty  to  the  limits  within  which  all  their  duty  lies,  an  obliga- 
tion potentially  bitter,  but  in  practice  sweetened  by  a  holiday 
from  heavy  labor,  by  games  and  laughter,  and  by  extra  doles 
of  food  and  wine. 

Even  to  the  slaves  the  Lares  are  genial  spirits  who  seem 
unlikely  to  demand  the  life  of  even  a  single  freeman  or  slave 

42  Col.  R.R.  1.8.6-20;  xi. 1.22-23;  Cato  R.R.  5.2-5;  143;  1.13,2. 
«  Col.  op.  cit.  I.  8,  7. 
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from  the  lands  in  their  care/^  A  clue  to  a  simpler  explanation 
of  the  woolen  puppets  is  furnished  by  Dionysius  {Ant.  Rom. 
IV.  15)  when  he  tells  us  that  in  connection  with  the  Paganalia 
Servius  TuUius  exacted  from  every  family  a  tribute  consisting 
of  coins  of  different  denominations  for  men,  women,  and 
children.  When  these  were  told  over  and  the  separate  piles 
counted,  the  government  would  know  just  how  many  men, 
women,  and  children  there  were  in  each  pagus  and  so  be  guided 
in  matters  of  taxation  and  military  conscription.  When  we 
reflect  that  the  feast  of  the  Compitalia  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  organization  of  the  regions  and  an  accounting  of  the 
population  for  the  same  two  purposes,  that  the  feast  was 
appointed  by  the  praetor  and  not  by  the  pontiff,  does  it  not 
seem  reasonable  that  it  was  originally  for  a  rapid,  informal 
census  that  every  family  was  required  to  hang  a  male  or 
female  puppet  for  each  free  member  of  the  household  and  a 
ball  for  every  slave — slaves  being  exempt  alike  from  military 
service  and  from  taxation?  These  woolen  dolls  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  oscilla  of  the  Feriae  Sementivae  with  which 
they  are  usually  compared.^^  Ovid  prays  {Fasti  1.675-692) 
at  the  festival  of  sowing  for  increase  for  the  seed  and  for 
protection  from  mischances  due  to  weather,  birds,  insects, 
mildew,  overluxuriance,  and  weeds.  People  nowadays  some- 
times sow  seed  and  hang  objects  on  strings  to  sway  over  those 
seeds,  not  because  Erigone.died  by  hanging,  or  because  souls 
hover  between  heaven  and  earth,  or  because  a  satyr  in  a  vase 
painting  pushes  a  nymph  on  a  swing.    They  wish  to  avoid 

Waites  {A. J. A.  xxiv  (1920)  249)  expresses  a  contrary  view.  The  question 
of  human  sacrifice  actual,  vicarious,  or  symbolic  is  much  debated  without  useful 
results.  It  seems  worth  noting  that  the  festivals  for  the  dead  (Lemuria, 
Feralia)  are  in  the  calendar,  while  the  Compitalia  celebration  is  among  the 
conceptivae  appointed  by  the  magistrates.  The  most  obvious  reason  for  making 
it  a  moveable  feast  is  its  agricultural  basis  since  farm  operations  vary  according 
to  weather  conditions.  This  feast  of  the  Lares  seems  preliminary  to  the 
Sementivae,  a  blessing  of  the  limits  of  the  farm  within  which  the  blessing  of  the 
seeds,  another  moveable  feast,  is  to  take  place. 

"6  Probus  ad  Georg.  ii.385;  Frazer,  Fasti  ii  254-256. 
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the  same  mischances  as  those  listed  in  the  Roman  prayer,  and 
of  these  menaces  the  birds  at  least  can  be  partially  controlled 
by  simple  scarecrows  swayed  by  the  wind.  Whatever  elab- 
orate explanations  were  invented  in  a  later  time  when  to  be  a 
Roman  was  no  longer  to  be  a  farmer,  the  oscilla  of  the  Semen- 
tivae  probably  had  their  origin  in  the  most  practical  of  pur- 
poses. It  seems  in  keeping  with  Roman  habits  of  thought  to 
give  the  puppets  of  the  Lares  an  equally  useful  and  prosaic 
significance.  By  the  time  of  Macrobius  more  theories  had 
been  spun  about  religious  practice  than  were  dreamt  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  old  republic. 

Terminus,  bearing  all  the  marks  of  a  primitive  divinity,  and 
firmly  enthroned  in  the  calendar  to  which  the  Lar  has  no 
admittance  in  the  early  days,^^  is  probably  the  original  bound- 
ary god  of  the  Romans.  The  Lares  Compitales  represent  a 
contamination  probably  from  an  Etruscan  source.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  Lares  to  the  Dioscuri-Cabiri  can  not  escape  our 
notice,  and  the  introduction  of  such  gods  into  Italy  might  be 
due  to  Anatolian  connections  at  an  early  period.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  cult  at  the  compita  is  attributed  to  a  king  of  the 
Etruscan  dynasty and  the  Etruscan  mirrors  abound  in  scenes 
suggestive  of  the  Lares  Praestites.^^  It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
Vergil,  learned  as  he  is  in  religious  matters,  brought  the  Lar 
from  Troy  with  Aeneas  {Aen.  v.  744;  ix.  258)  and  by  the  Trojan 
symbol  indicates  a  connection  with  the  east.  Whatever  mys- 
tical or  chthonic  meaning  may  have  attached  to  the  gods  of 
''portal  shrines"  in  other  circles,  their  cult  among  the  Romans 

This  statement  assumes  that  the  Larentalia  has  no  connection  with  the 
mother  of  the  Lares,  variously  called  Lara,  Larunda,  Mania.  For  this  view 
cf.  Tabeling,  Mater  Larum,  Frankfurter  Studien  zur  Rel.  1932,  L.  R.  Taylor, 
(A. J. A.  XXIX  (1925)  302).  on  the  other  hand,  identifies  Larentia  with  the 
Mater  Larum. 

Varro,  however,  includes  the  Lares  in  his  Sabine  program  L.L.  v.  74. 
Dion.  Hal.  op.  cit.  iv.  14  names  Servius  Tullius  as  founder  of  the  Compitalia. 
I  avoid  the  dangerous  question  of  the  etymology  of  the  name  Lar  in  which 
some  have  seen  Etruscan  affinities.    Cf.  Waites,  A.J. A.  xxiv  (1920)  259. 
"8  E.g.  Gerhard,  Eirusk.  Spiegel  iii  235  a,  255  a. 
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seems  to  be  connected  with  the  surface  of  the  good  earth 
rather  than  with  the  regions  under  it,  with  lutosi  limites  and 
the  maintenance  of  good  feehng  among  neighbors,''^  with  keep- 
ing in  what  belongs  within  the  boundaries  and  warding  off 
intrusion  from  outside. 

^9  Frontinus,  op.  cil.  I.  57. 
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XXXII. — The  luvenes  and  Roman  Education 

S.  L.  MOHLER 

FRANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  COLLEGE 

This  article  is  summarized  in  the  first  paragraph. 
I 

One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  in  the  social  history  of 
the  Roman  Empire  is  the  rise  of  the  institution  of  the  iuvenes 
throughout  its  western  domains.  Seemingly  innumerable  in- 
scriptions preserve  the  names  of  their  officers  and  patrons,  or 
record  the  fulfilment  of  their  vows.  But  their  very  number 
has  proved  a  source  of  confusion  to  modern  scholars,  since  the 
great  majority  testify  only  to  the  high  respect  accorded  the 
iuvenes  by  their  communities,  which  prompted  the  giving  of 
special  games  in  their  honor,  and  assigning  them  an  important 
role  in  the  ceremonial  of  local  worship,  without  telling  us  what 
vital  purpose  they  served  to  inspire  that  respect.  Evidence 
of  a  positive  interest  in  military  or  quasi-military  sports  has 
led  some  scholars  to  conclude  that  their  primary  purpose  was 
preparation  for  service  in  the  army.^  Certain  other  facts, 
however,  appear  to  be  in  conflict  wdth  this  view,  and  suggest 
an  alternative  explanation  that  the  iuvenes  were  simply  school- 
boys. The  fact  that  their  organizations  included  alumni  as 
well  as  undergraduates  very  adequately  accounts  for  their 
emphasis  on  athletics,  as  it  does  for  their  development  along 
the  line  of  funerary  collegia. 

The  first  effort  to  organize  the  young  aristocrats  of  Rome 
is  credited  to  Augustus,  who  undertook  it  as  a  part  of  his 
program  to  revive  the  traditional  ideal  of  education  as  includ- 
ing the  training  of  both  body  and  mind  for  the  service  of  the 

1  M.  Rostowzew,  "Romische  Bleitesserae,"  Beitrdge  zur  Alien  Geschichte, 
Drittes  Beiheft,  (Leipzig,  1905)  87,  89;  M.  della  Corte,  Inventus  (Arpino, 
1924)  14,  16. 
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state.  Dio  Cassius  states  his  purpose  in  these  terms:  ^  'This 
is  the  advice  which  I  have  for  you  with  reference  to  the  nobles 
and  equites,  with  the  addition  of  this  all-important  sugges- 
tion, that  while  they  are  young  they  may  go  to  common 
schools,  and  that  when  they  reach  adolescence  they  may  turn 
to  horsemanship  and  arms,  with  state-paid  teachers  to  impart 
both  forms  of  instruction.  Thus  from  their  youth  they  will 
have  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  duties  they 
must  perform  on  reaching  manhood,  and  will  be  more  service- 
able to  you  in  every  field.'  The  statesmanship  of  the  first 
emperor  is  certainly  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  his 
direct  attack  on  the  problem  of  training  competent  military 
and  civic  leaders.  Interest  in  the  semi-military  sports  of  the 
campus  was  revived,  the  Troiae  lusus  was  reintroduced  into 
festival  celebrations,  and  the  equites  were  organized  into  com- 
panies which  he  frequently  reviewed.^  Provision  for  the  train- 
ing of  civil  administrators  is  seen  in  his  endowment  of  a  school, 
his  building  of  libraries  and  his  revival  of  the  custom  of 
allowing  young  nobles  to  attend  meetings  of  the  senate.*  The 

2  Dio  Cassius  52.26.1,  2:  Trept  ixev  ovv  rwv  ^ovXevrcop  tcov  re  iinr'ewv  Tavra  aoL 
av/J-ISovXeveLV  ex^^,  Kal  vi]  Ata  Koi  tKetva,  'iva  ecos  re  ert  TraiSes  eiaiv,  es  to.  StSacr/caXeta 
avfjLcjyoiTOOcn,  Kal  eireidav  es  fxeipaKLa  e/c/SaXcofri?',  kiri  re  tovs  'L-wttovs  Kal  eirl  rd  oirXa 
TpeiroovTai,  dcdaaKaXovs  eKarepwp  drjpoaLevovTas  efx/xicrdovs  exovres.  ourco  yap  eWvs 
e/c  iraLbwv  iravd^  oaa  xPV  o.v8pas  avrovs  yevopkvovs  kirLTeXelv  Kal  ixadovres  Kal 
p.eKeTr](TavT€s  eTrLTTjdeLOTepoL  croL  irpos  irav  epyov  yevrjaovTai. 

3Cf.  Horace,  Odes  1.8.3-7;  3.7.25-28;  3.12.7-9;  Sat.  2.2.9-13;  Verg.  Aen. 
7.162-165;  9.603-612  (a  glorification  of  the  old  Italian  ideal  of  physical  hardi- 
hood); Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  62f.  Siiet.  Aug.  38.3:  Equitum  turmas  frequenter 
recognovit,  post  longam  intercapedinem  reducto  more  travectionis.  For  the 
Troiae  lusus,  see  note  13. 

Suet.  Gram.  17:  M,  Verrius  Flaccus  .  .  .  ab  Augusto  quoque  nepotibus 
eius  praeceptor  electus,  transiit  in  Palatium  cum  tota  schola,  verum  ut  ne  quem 
amplius  posthac  discipulum  reciperet;  docuitque  in  atrio  Catulinae  domus, 
quae  pars  Palatii  tunc  erat,  et  centena  sestertia  in  annum  accepit  (note  how 
the  emperor's  true  pedagogical  instinct  forestalled  the  danger  of  over-crowding 
in  this  school);  20:  (C.  lulius  Hyginus,  Augusti  libertus)  Praefuit  Palatinae 
bibliothecae,  nec  eo  secius  plurimos  docuit;  21;  (C.  Melissus)  Quo  (  =  Augusto) 
delegante,  curam  ordinandarum  bibliothecarum  in  Octavio  porticu  suscepit; 
Aug.  38.2:  Liberis  senatorum,  quo  celerius  rei  p.  assuescerent,  protinus  virili 
toga  latum  clavum  induere  et  curiae  interesse  permisit  militiamque  auspicanti- 
bus  non  tribunatum  modo  legionum,  sed  et  praefecturas  alarum  dedit;  ac  ne 
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establishment  of  a  regular  ministry  of  education  to  supervise 
the  training  of  young  nobles  and  equites  must  either  be 
credited  to  Augustus  or  recognized  as  the  natural  result  of 
his  policy.^ 

Salutary  as  these  measures  were,  recognition  of  the  vital 
importance  of  education  had  the  effect  of  putting  youth  in  the 
ascendant,  and  led  to  a  process  of  "spoiling"  at  the  hands  of 
less  far-sighted  rulers.  Caligula's  bid  for  their  favor  included 
the  addition  of  a  day  to  their  "Christmas"  holiday.^  Nero's 
contribution  to  the  boys'  life  gave  promise  of  being  most  im- 
portant of  all,  since  he  not  only  gave  games  called  luvenalia, 
but  also  encouraged  young  nobles  (and  their  fathers)  to  take 
part  in  them.'^  However,  this  innovation  had  little  permanent 
effect  on  the  iuvenes,  since  we  have  no  later  references  to  their 

quis  expers  castrorum  esset,  binos  plerumque  laticlavios  praeposuit  singulis 
alis. — Comparison  of  this  material  with  the  passage  quoted  in  note  2  tends 
strongly  to  rehabilitate  Dio  Cassius'  reputation  as  a  historian  rather  than  a 
pamphleteer:  see  Mason  Hammond,  "The  Significance  of  the  Speech  of  Maece- 
nas in  Dio  Cassius,  Book  lii,"  T.A.P.A.  lxiii  (1932)  88-102,  especially  95 
note  30.  For  the  continuous  interest  of  the  emperors  in  the  organization  of 
Roman  education,  see  C.  Barbagallo,  Lo  Stato  e  V Istruzione  Puhlica  nelV  Impero 
Romano  (Catania,  1911)  32,  47-55,  76f,  83f.  For  their  personal  interest  in 
scholastic  activities,  see  also  104,  131,  and  note  48. 

5  Dio  Cassius  52.21.3-5.  Barbagallo,  op.  cit.  32,  accepts  this  evidence, 
though  our  oldest  record  of  an  kTTLaTdTrjs  kiri  rrjs  TratSetas  (  =  a  studiis)  is  from 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  The  a  censibus  had  similar  duties  under  the  Antonines 
and  Elagabalus,  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  76f,  and  Rostowzew  links  this  fact  with 
the  prevalence  of  coin-types  representing  the  princeps  iuventutis  at  the  head 
ot  a  procession  of  cavalry. 

6  Suet.  CaL  17.2. 

Tacitus  Ann.  14.15:  Ne  tamen  adhuc  publico  theatro  dehonestaretur,  insti- 
tuit  ludos  iuvenalium  vocabulo,  in  quos  passim  nomina  data.  Non  nobilitas 
cuiquam,  non  aetas  aut  acti  honores  impedimento,  quo  minus  Graeci  Latinive 
histrionis  artem  exercuerent  usque  ad  gestus  modosque  haud  viriles;  Hist.  3.62: 
(Fabius  Valens,  an  eques),  Ludicro  iuvenalium  sub  Nerone,  velut  ex  necessitate, 
mox  sponte,  mimos  actitavit,  scite  magis  quam  probe;  Suet.  Nero  11.1;  Dio 
Cassius  61.19f ;  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  80.6  (a  tessera  from  Volsinium,  Nero  Caesar: 
soda(les)  Vo(l)s(inienses),  with  a  head  of  Nero  and  Mars).  For  records  of 
iuvenalia  given  before  Nero's  time  see  note  12,  and  C.  Jullian,  "Iuvenes," 
Daremberg  et  Saglio  iii,  pt.  1,  784  note  30.  For  the  continuation  of  the  insti- 
tution under  later  emperors  see  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  75f,  Barbagallo,  op.  cit. 
I79f. 
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participation  in  dramatic  performances,  and  only  two  recorded 
instances  of  their  appearance  in  the  arena.  Titus  once  fought 
a  bloodless  duel  in  his  home  town  of  Reate,  and  Domitian 
compelled  a  man  to  engage  a  lion  in  a  venatio  at  his  Alban 
festival.^  This  was  a  part  of  the  elaborate  entertainment  he 
had  instituted  on  the  school  holiday  par  excellence,  the  Quin- 
quatria  Minervae.^  The  lusus  iuvenalis  became  a  fixed  insti- 
tution in  the  Roman  Empire,  but  the  absence  of  references  to 
the  boys'  participation  in  the  actual  fighting,  coupled  with 
frequent  expressions  of  gratitude  to  those  who  provided  the 
games, 1^  points  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  given  for  the 

8  Dio  Cassius  66.15.2:  a(}>ayas  6e  6  OiiecrTracrtaws  drjpicov  ixkv  eiroLelTo  kv  tols 
dearpoLS,  iJ.ovoixaxia.ts  audpcou  ov  iravv  tl  exatpe,  KaLroi  rod  TLtov  eu  raZs  toov 
veavicFKiav  TratSiats  rats  kv  rfj  iraTpLbi  avrov  TekovfxkvaLS  aKiafiaxvcravros  wore  irpos 
TOP  'AXlt^vov  ottXols  (Titus'  grandfather  had  held  the  position  of  magister  iuvenum 
in  this  town:  see  note  39);  67.14.3:  tov  8e  8rj  TXa^pLwva  t6v  fxera  roO  Upatavov 
ap^avra,  KaTrjyoprjOevTa  to.  re  aXAa  /cat  ola  oi  iroWol  /cat  ort  /cat  drjpiots  kfxax^TO, 
aireKT€Lvev.  €0  ui  wov  /cat  rd  /JLaXLara  dpyrfv  avrQ  vto  4>d6vov  eax^v,  otl  virarevovTa 
avTOv  es  to  ^AX^avov  eiri  rd  veaPLaKev/xara  (hvo/xaaixeva  /caXecras  X'eovra  airoKTeivai. 
fieyav  rjvdyKacre,  /cat  6s  ov  /jlovov  ovdkv  kXvfjLcivdr]  dXXd  /cat  evaToxfj^Tara  avrov 
KaretpydaaTO  (for  these  games,  see  note  9).  Augustus  had  encouraged  noble 
youths  to  take  part  in  races,  gladiatorial  games,  and  plays,  but  the  senate  put 
a  stop  to  it  (Suet.  Aug.  43.2,3).  The  general  feeling  against  participation  of 
nobles  in  even  the  least  obnoxious  of  these  exhibitions,  the  venationes,  is  strik- 
ingly indicated  in  Fronto,  Ad  Marcum  5.22,23:  Domino  meo.  .  .  .  Materiam 
misi  tibi:  res  seria  est.  Consul  populi  Romani  posita  praetexta  manicam  induit, 
leonem  inter  iuvenes  quinquatribus  percussit  populo  Romano  spectante.  Apud 
censores  postulat(ur).  .  .  .  Rescriptum.  Quando  id  factum  et  an  Romae? 
Num  illud  dicis  in  Albano  factum  sub  Domitiano?  Praeterea  in  hac  materia 
diutius  laborandum  est  ut  factum  credatur,  quam  ut  irascatur. 

9  Suet.  Dom.  4:  celebrabat  et  in  Albano  quotannis  Quinquatria  Minervae, 
cui  collegium  instituerat,  ex  quo  sorte  ducti  magisterio  fungerentur  ederentque 
eximias  venationes  et  scaenicos  ludos  superque  oratorum  ac  poetarum  cer- 
tamina.  Cf.  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  75  notes  3f,  Taf.  ii  8,  luven.  Aug.:  Alban., 
with  head  of  Minerva. 

1°  Cf.  Dio  Cassius  72.17;  Hist.  Aug.,  Commod.  8.5;  Gordiani  4.6;  Rostowzew, 
op.  cit.  74-76,  90;  C.I.L.  x  5928  (see  note  18);  xi  3904:  /udos  et  iuvenalia  de- 
derunt;  3938:  .  .  .  quod  amphitheatruw  col.  lul.  Felici  Lucofer.  s.p.f.  dedi- 
cavitque  .  .  .  ;  4580:  .  .  .  editori  iuven.  ob  insignis  venationis  ab  eo  editae. 
.  .  .  The  boys  enjoyed  games  (whether  given  in  their  name  or  not),  apparently 
were  assigned  special  seats  at  them  in  some  communities  (Brambach,  C.I.R. 
771b,  Augusta  Treverorum:  I  WEN),  and  showed  an  inclination  to  take  special 
liberties  at  them  (Callistratus,  Dig.  48.19.28.3:  Solent  quidam,  qui  vulgo  se 
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iuvenes  rather  than  by  them.  In  this  respect  the  luvenaHa 
of  Nero  and  Domitian  must  be  sharply  differentiated  from 
those  of  the  smaller  communities  of  the  empire. 

My  statement  that  these  games  were  given  for  the  iuvenes 
requires  further  modification:  they  were  given  primarily  or 
ostensibly  for  them,  but  were  actually  attended  by  a  good 
many  others,  possibly  by  whole  communities.  A  considerable 
group  of  inscriptions  refer  to  individuals  as  sodales  or  sodales 

iuvenes  appellant,  in  quibusdam  civitatibus  turbulentis  se  acclamationibus 
popularium  accomodare.  Qui  si  amplius  nihil  admiserint,  nec  ante  sint  a 
Praeside  admoniti,  fustibus  caesi  dimittantur,  aut  etiara  spectaculis  inter- 
dicitur.  Quod,  si  ita  correcti,  in  iisdem  deprehendantur,  exilio  puniendi  sunt, 
nonnumquam  capite  plectendi,  scilicet  cum  saepius  seditiose  et  turbulente  se 
gesserint.)  Boarding  students  in  the  state-supervised  schools  of  the  capital 
in  the  fourth  century  showed  similar  proclivities,  and  M^ere  warned  {Cod,  Theod. 
14.9.1)  '.  .  .  neve  spectacula  frequentius  adeant  aut  adpetant  vulgo  intem- 
pestiva  convivia,'  on  pain  of  being  flogged  and  shipped  home. — The  position 
that  all  the  fighting  in  the  luvenalia  was  done  by  the  iuvenes  themselves  is 
maintained  by  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  88,  who  cites  a  very  interesting  inscription 
from  Aquae  Sextiae  (xii  533) : 

Paulo  siste  gradum,  iuvenis  pie,  quaeso,  viator, 
Ut  mea  per  titulum  noris  sic  invida  fata. 
Uno  minus  quam  bis  denos  ego  vixi  per  annos, 
Integer,  innocuus,  semper  pia  mente  probatus. 
Qui  docili  lusu  iuvenum  bene  doctus  harenis 
Pulcher  et  ille  fui,  variis  circumdatus  armis. 
Saepe  feras  lusi,  medicus  tamen  is  quoque  vixi, 
Et  comes  ursaris,  comes  his  qui  victima(m)  sacris 
Caedere  saepe  solent  et  qui  novo  tempore  veris 
Floribus  intextis  refovent  simulacra  deorum.  . 
Nomen  si  quaeris,  titulus  tibi  vera  fatetur. 

Sex.  lul.  Felicissimus 
Sex.  lulius  Felix  alumno  incomparabili  et  Felicitas. 

This  foster  child,  though  not  a  slave,  was  almost  certainly  a  professional  gladi- 
ator, skilled  in  all  branches  of  the  art  (vv.  4-6),  and  a  member  of  several 
gladiatorial  collegia;  cf.  vv.  7f  with  J.  P.  Waltzing,  Etude  Historiqv.e  sur  les 
Corporations  Professionelles  chez  les  Romains  (Louvain,  1899)  iii  524.  (He  also 
casts  doubt  on  this  youth's  identification  with  the  iuvenes.)  The  expression 
'docili  lusu  iuvenum  bene  doctus'  means  'skilled  in  the  practice-sport  of  the 
iuvenes,'  and  is  closely  linked  with  the  bloody  fighting  of  gladiators  with  varied 
equipment  ('variis  circumdatus  armis')  and  the  venatio,  to  describe  his  versa- 
tility.   Rostovtzew,  Revue  Numismatique,  1898,  495,  quite  unnecessarily  strains 
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lusus  iuvenalis,^^  among  whom  are  included  women  and  girls, 
whose  relation  to  the  iuvenes  might  be  compared  to  the  rela- 
tion borne  to  an  American  college  by  the  holders  of  season 
tickets  to  its  football  games.  The  givers  of  these  popular 
games,  curatores  lusus  iuvenalis,  were  highly  honored  for  their 
generous  contribution  to  the  life  of  their  communities,  but 

'lusus'  by  making  it  a  collective  noun,  'school.'  At  least  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  word  cannot  here  possess  the  meaning  of  an  exhibition,  as  in  the  com- 
mon expression  lusus  iuvenum.  The  passage  therefore  constitutes  evidence 
that  the  iuvenes  took  part  in  a  sport  sharply  contrasted  with  the  bloody  combats 
of  gladiators,  presumably  bloodless  fencing  (cf.  Dio  Cassius  66.15.1,  note  8). 
not  that  they  were  trained  for  public  appearances.  Felicissimus'  address  to  the 
'iuvenis  pie'  indicates  that  he  had  some  close  relationship  with  the  group, 
probably  as  a  trainer— though  he  may  simply  have  been  a  favorite  in  the  arena, 
Another  possible  reference  to  such  a  trainer  is  contained  in  an  inscription  from 
Carsulae  (Dessau,  I.L.S.  6635:  d.m.  C.  Cominieno  Fortunato  VIviro  Aug.  pinn. 
iuvenum,  Veturia  Aepikaris  coniugi  kar  .  .  .).  See  della  Corte,  op.  cit.  15. 
But  again  there  is  a  possibihty  that  this  retired  professional  had  been  a  '  cham- 
pion feather-snatcher'  in  the  games  of  the  iuvenes,  i.e.  in  games  given  for  the 
iuvenes  by  professional  gladiators. 

11  XIV  2640  (Tusculum):  sodales  lusus  iuvenalis;  Dessau,  I.L.S.  9421  (near 
Aricia) :  Diis  Manibus,  L.  Antonio  lonico  sodali  iuvenum,  colleg.  Mart,  salut. 
et  quinq.  colleg.  lot,  Nemorensium,  quinq.,  .  .  .  (this  man  may  have  been  an 
active  iuvenis).  The  terms  sodalis  or  sodalis  iuvenum  may  also  be  extended  to 
include  participants  in  community  sacra,  in  which  the  iuvenes  played  an  impor- 
tant part  (see  note  39),  though  the  evidence  of  the  tesserae  which  served  as 
tickets  of  admission,  or  as  tokens  in  the  distributions  made  on  such  occasions 
(Rostovtzew,  "Etude  sur  les  Plombs  Antiques,"  Revue  Numismatique,  4th 
series,  ii  (1898)  465f),  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  privileges  associated 
with  the  games  were  more  important  in  their  eyes:  see  Rostowzew,  Romische 
Bleitesserae,  80-83.  These  are  of  value  for  their  evidence  as  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  iuvenes,  (from  Lanuvium,  Tusculum,  Velitrae,  Verulae, 
Tarquinii,  Volsinium,  Telesia  (ix  6087  i),  Aginum  in  Aquitania,  Augusta 
Treverorum),  and  for  dates,  most  of  them  in  the  first  century.  One  from 
Tusculum,  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  80.2,  is  in  the  feminine  form,  Sodales  Tusculane. 
From  VeHtrae  comes  evidence  of  the  public  character  of  these  entertainments, 
Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  80.3,  no.  864:  municipi(bus)  Veliter(nis)  feli(citer).  The 
gods  named  or  represented  are  as  a  rule  those  specially  worshipped  in  the  com- 
munity, though  an  exception  may  be  found  in  the  tesserae  of  Tusculum,  which 
represent  the  Dioscuri  (no.  858),  Victoria  (no.  860),  Mars  (no.  862)  and  Diana 
(no.  863).  These  may  have  been  chosen  for  their  association  with  the  games 
for  which  they  were  struck,  or  they  may  reflect  a  positive  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  iuvenes.    See  page  472. 
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bore  only  the  most  tenuous  relation  to  the  active  pursuits  of 
the  iuvenes.^2 

Some  important  pictorial  evidence  from  Pompeii  and  Nori- 
cum,  coupled  with  literary  references  from  the  capital,  indi- 
cates that  boys  may  have  paraded  onto  the  field  on  the  occasion 
of  these  luvenalia,  with  banners  waving,  and  men  in  their 
twenties  playing  the  role  of  marshals  in  the  serpentine  evolu- 
tions which  followed. Such  public  appearances  doubtless 
loomed  large  in  the  eyes  of  the  participants,  but  they  do  not 
explain  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  their  organizations  any 
more  than  a  firemen's  parade  demonstrates  the  essential  func- 
tion of  a  fire  company. 

12  Occurrence  of  the  title  has  important  bearing  on  the  distribution  of  the 
iuvenes: 

Tusculum:  xiv  2592  (32-33  A.D.;  a  freedman  held  the  office); 

Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  80.2  (no.  863):  sub  cura(tore). 
Ostia:  xiv  409  (see  page  467). 
Ameria:  xi  4371,  4395,  4406. 

Velitrae:  x  6555;  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  80.3  (no.  866): 
Gem(i)no  cura(tori)  feli(citer). 

Aginum:  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  82.8:  Mars:curator. 
An  editor  iuvenum  at  Carsulae  (x  4580)  doubtless  had  a  similar  function  (see 
note  10).  The  honor  was  a  high  one — and  presumabty  expensive  for  the 
holder — and  in  several  cases  is  recorded  as  the  culmination  of  a  municipal  career 
(xiv  409,  XI  4371,  4395).  Indeed  it  was  strictly  a  municipal  office  rather  than 
a  collegiate  one;  cf.  ix  452  (Venusia):  cur.  lud.  public,  and  see  H.  Demoulin, 
"Les  Collegia  Iuvenum  dans  I'Empire  Romain,"  Musee  Beige  i  (1897)  210. 
The  close  association  of  the  lusus  with  local  cults  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
inscriptions  from  Ameria.  In  xi  4395  the  iuvenes  Aug.  inscribe  a  tablet  to  the 
curatori  lusus  iuvenum  V(ictoriae)  F {elicitatis)  C{aesaris);  in  4371  a  man  de- 
scribed simply  as  cur.  lusus  iuvenum  was  both  flamen  perpetuus  and  sacerdos 
Victoriae  Felicitatis  Caesaris.    (Cf.  xi  4367.) 

13  Suet.  Aug.  42.2;  Dio  Cassius  53.1.4f;  iv  1795: 

Serpentis  lusus  si  qui  sibi  forte  notavit 

Sep(t)umius  iuvenis  quo(s)  facit  ingenio, 

Spectator  scaenae,  sive  es  studiosus  equorum, 

Sic  habeas  lances  semper  ubique  pares. 
See  also  della  Corte,  op.  cit.  24,  29-31;  R.  Egger,  "Eine  Darstellung  des  Lusus 
luvenalis,"  Jahreshefte  des  Osterreichischen  Archdologischen  Institutes  in  Wien, 
xviii  (1915)  pi.  65,  116,  115-119  (a  relief  on  an  altar  erected  by  the  iuvenes  of 
Virunum  in  Noricum,  showing  a  mounted  procession  of  young  boys,  identified 
as  the  "Troia  Spiel,"  and  also  described  (118)  as  "eine  Szene  des  Festaufzuges 
beim  lusus  iuvenalis"). 
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Mention  of  this  subject  of  parades  and  reviews  suggests  a 
comparison  between  Roman  institutions  and  the  Greek  e(f)r]^oL. 
The  young  prince,  princeps  iuventutis,  was  invested  with  armor 
in  truly  Greek  fashion,  and  his  title  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  dpxe0^/5os  or  apx^v  kc^yrj^oiv}^  The  Koa/jLrjTrjs  corresponds  in 
a  general,  possibly  accidental,  way  with  the  emperor  himself; 
the  TraLdoTpL^rjs,  with  the  sevir  equitum,  the  Greek  teachers  of 
the  specialized  branches  of  military  science  with  the  early  im- 
perial magistri{}) }^  However,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
e(f)r]^0L  themselves  correspond  with  the  tirones  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  not  with  the  whole  body  of  equites  equo  publico  who 
took  part  in  the  revectio  (which  is  referred  to  as  a  revival  of 
earlier  Roman  custom).  The  imperial  review  was  therefore 
more  formal,  since  a  majority  of  the  participants  were  civil- 
ians,^^ whereas  the  e0r/j8ot  were  youths  undergoing  systematic 
military  training.  Nero's  luvenalia,  on  the  other  hand,  prob- 
ably had  Greek  inspiration;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  their  novel 
features  did  not  last  in  the  city,  and  apparently  never  reached 
the  towns  of  the  empire  at  all.    Indeed  the  institution  of  the 

1^  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  66,  67  note  6,  68  note  5. 

15  Barbagallo,  op.  cit.  27;  P.  Girard,  Daremberg  et  Saglio  ii,  pt.  1,  627f; 
Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  59f,  68  note  3. 

1^  Ovid's  participation  in  these  reviews  is  a  case  in  point,  Trist.  2.89f: 
At  memini,  vitamque  meam  moresque  probabas 
illo,  quern  dederas,  praetereuntis  equo. 

See  also  ihid.  541f: 

Carminaque  edideram,  cum  te  delicta  notantem 
praeteriit  totiens  inrequietus  eques. 
However,  he  also  tells  us  that  his  military  (?)  experience  had  been  confined  to 
sport,  4.7lf: 

Aspera  militiae  iuvenis  certamina  fugi 
nec  nisi  lusura  movimus  arma  manu. 
Systematic  training  in  the  use  of  arms  or  in  horsemanship  is  not  mentioned 
in  his  autobiography,  and  he  even  states  that  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis 
did  not  change  the  tenor  of  his  schoolboy  life  (4.10.30:  et  studium  nobis  quod 
fuit  ante  manet).  I  strongly  suspect  that  his  sport — like  that  of  the  youths 
described  by  Horace — was  almost  purely  voluntary  and  unsupervised.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  academic  training  in  preparation  for  the  practice  of  law 
was  serious  and  thorough,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  paved  the  way  to 
political  and  social  advancement. 
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iuvenes  developed  along  such  independent  lines  in  those  towns 
that  we  will  find  it  difficult  to  equate  them  with  those  of  the 
city.  Roughly  speaking  we  might  compare  them  thus :  iuvenes 
=  equites  equo  publico;  praefectus  (or  praefecti)  =  imperator; 
magister  =  sevir  equitum.  The  social  organization  of  the 
municipal  iuvenes  resembled  somewhat  that  of  the  Greek  vem 
but  includes  the  age  categories  of  both  ecjyrj^oL  and  veoL.^"^ 

As  to  the  history  of  the  iuvenes,  it  has  been  observed  that 
in  the  first  century  their  records  appear  only  in  Latium, 
Falerii  and  Reate.^^  For  the  most  part  these  reflect  the  highly 
privileged  position  of  the  iuvenes  in  the  life  of  their  communi- 
ties, without  giving  evidence  of  their  active  interests.  In  the 
second  century,  however,  organized  groups  are  found  in  all 
the  western  half  of  the  empire,  with  numerous  officials  to  direct 
their  affairs,  patrons  to  supply  them  with  funds  and  to  provide 
suitable  meeting  places,  and  trustees  to  play  the  familiar 
double  role  of  benefactors  and  administrators.  By  the  end 
of  this  century  the  process  of  incorporation  is  complete,  and 
the  term  collegium  comes  into  use.^^  Whether  called  by  this 
name  or  not,  organizations  of  iuvenes  functioned  like  collegia 
in  assuming  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  burial  and 
commemorative  ceremonies,^^  and  in  receiving  banquets  or 

17  See  also  notes  28,  48,  56.  70. 

18  See  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  82-84.  Cf.  xiv  2121  (Lanuvium,  time  of  Augus- 
tus): praef.  iuventutis;  2592  (Tusculum,  note  12);  ix  4696  (Reate,  note  39). 
An  inscription  from  Nursia  records  the  institution  of  the  office  of  magister 
(IX  4543:  Sex.  Petronius  Sex.  fil.  Sempronianus  Vlllvir  aed.  pot.,  mag.  iuven. 
prim.  Sex.  Petronius  D.l.  Zmaragdus  Aug.  Pompeii  should  certainly  be 
added  to  the  list  of  places  where  the  iuvenes  were  organized  before  100  a.d. 
(della  Corte,  o^.  «7.  i  2-29,  46).    See  also  note  46. 

13  In  north  Italy,  jallia  Narbonensis,  Pannonia,  Noricum,  Germany;  also 
in  the  Italian  towns  oi  Carsulae,  Anagnia,  Ocriculum,  and  Beneventum. 

20  A  group  at  Agin  um,  Aquitania,  appears  to  have  owned  a  structure  for 
the  burial  of  their  dead  (xiii  913:  dis  Manibus,  iuvenes  a  fano  lovis  sibi  et 
suis;  see  note  12  for  their  curator).  With  this  we  may  possibly  compare  v  4088 
(between  Mantua  and  Oemona) :  iuventuti  Artanorum  posuit  collegium.  The 
corpus  iuvenum  of  Reatn  erected  the  memorial  of  a  girl  member  (ix  4696 — see 
note  39),  and  the  Marter,  ses  of  Beneventum  put  up  a  stone  in  honor  of  a  member 
(ix  1687 — see  note  31).  In  other  instances  patrons  (or  ex-members?)  were 
presumably  the  persons  honored,    ix  1684  (see  note  31);  v  5664  (near  Milan) : 
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endowments  for  them  from  their  patrons.^^  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  the  iuvenes  decHned  in  Italy  in  the  third  century 
and  assumed  more  importance  in  the  northern  provinces  during 
the  same  period,^^  but  the  evidence  is  hardly  conclusive.  In 
particular,  an  inscription  from  Anagnia  has  been  cited  to  sub- 
stantiate this  contention:  *To  Publius  Vegellius  Primus  .  .  . 
the  collegium  of  iuvenes  erect  this  to  their  most  distinguished 
patron  because  of  his  renewal  of  the  lusus  iuvenum,  which  had 
fallen  into  disuse  with  the  passage  of  time.  In  recognition  of 
this  honor,  on  his  birthday,  the  27th  of  September,  he  gave 
the  same  collegium  (a  banquet).'  To  me  this  is  simply  proof 
that  training  for  participation  in  the  lusus  iuvenalis  was  not 
an  essential  part  of  the  iuvenes'  activities.  Regularly  incor- 
porated groups  which  erected  honorary  monuments  and  re- 
ceived banquets"  in  return  might  exist  where  no  public 
entertainment  was  supplied  them.  If  the  lusus  iuvenalis  had 
consisted  primarily  of  amateur  fencing  matches,  there  would 
have  been  no  reason  for  their  interruption,  no  expense  would 

Nigellioni  Severi  f.,  loveni;  5134  (near  Bergomum) :  D.M.,  M.  Cabarsus  Pa- 
tiens  dedit  X  XX  et  profundi  de  usuris  X  III,  quot  si  iuvenates  eiub  neclexerint, 
filio  eius  retere  debebunt  X  XX,  aut  si  quis  heres  fuerit.  Posuit  filius;  6951 
(Taurinum) :  Genio  M.  Isuni  Proculi  sodalic.  iuven.  patrono;  iii  1828  (Narona): 
D.M.S.,  L.  Annaeo  Palaestric.  Illlllvir.,  thiasus  iuventutis  fee;  xii  22  (Vin- 
tium) :  P.  Aelio  Pamph?7o  Calpurnia  Pamphile  patri  merentissimo  posuit,  ad 
quod  opus  collign.  iuvenum  Nemesiorum  inpendium  ded.  The  Martenses  of 
Beneventum  put  their  name  on  the  monument  of  a  member's  (?)  wife  (ix 
1931 — see  note  31).    For  ceremonies  in  honor  of  a  girl,  see  note  39. 

21 IX  452  (Venusia,  very  badly  mutilated);  x  5657  (Fabreteria  Vetus);  5928 
(Anagnia — see  note  23);  xi  4395  (Ameria) :  4580,  4589  (Carsulae).  Mention 
of  the  iuvenes  in  impartial  distributions  of  sportulae  shows  merely  that  they 
constituted  a  well  recognized  element  of  the  populace:  x  5925  (Anagnia),  xi 
4413  (Ameria).  In  one  instance  they  were  favored  by  being  given  a  larger 
share,  equal  to  that  of  the  decurions  and  Augustales:  xi  3723  (Alsium). 

22  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  89  note  2.    But  see  note  31  fin. 

23  X  5928:  P.  VegelUo  P.  f.  Pub.  Primo,  eq.  R.,  Ilvir.,  q.  al/m.,  cur.  pec. 
annon.,  q.  aerar.  arcae  pub.,  cur.  r.  p.  Trebanorum,  exsemplis  muniffcentiae 
suae  optime  merenii,  collegius  iuvenum  patrono  dignissimo  ob  renovatam  ab 
eo  lusus  iuvenum,  quod  vetustate  temporum  fuerat  obHteratum,  ob  quam 
honoris  oblationem  die  natalis  sui  eidem  collegio  v  kal.  Oct.  .  .  . 
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have  been  incurred  by  their  sponsor,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  for  this  expression  of  gratitude. 

Positive  evidence  of  the  educational  activities  of  iuvenes  is 
contained  in  a  passage  from  Tacitus  which  has  been  generally 
cited  as  proof  that,  in  the  provinces  at  least,  they  constituted 
a  local  militia:  'Sacrovir  had  seized  Autun,  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  with  his  armed  cohorts,  since  the  noblest  youth  of  Gaul 
were  engaged  there  in  liberal  studies,  and  he  hoped,  with  them 
as  a  bond,  to  win  over  their  parents  and  relatives.  At  the 
same  time  he  distributed  among  them  arms  which  had  been 
manufactured  in  secret.'  Autun  was  a  college  town,  occupied 
because  of  the  advantages  it  offered  as  a  recruiting  center  for 
an  idealistic  cause,  which  could  be  expected  to  appeal  to  the 
hot  blood  of  youth.  However,  we  are  told  specifically  that 
the  young  men  had  to  be  supplied  with  arms,  which  Would 
certainly  not  have  been  true  if  they  had  been  organized  as  a 
provincial  militia.  Furthermore  if  they  had  constituted  any 
sort  of  a  military  unit,  they  would  have  been  under  army 
officers,  and  would  have  presented  a  problem  rather  than  an 
opportunity  to  the  revolutionists.  If  it  be  objected  that 
Tacitus  may  be  using  the  word  iuvenis  in  its  general  sense  as 
applied  to  individuals  of  a  certain  age  rather  than  to  members 

'^'^  Ann.  3.43.1:  Augustodunum  caput  gentis  armatis  cohortibus  Sacrovir 
occupaverat,  nobilissima  Galliarum  subole  liberalibus  studiis  ibi  operata,  ut 
eo  pignore  parentes  propinquosque  eorum  adiungeret;  simul  arma  occulte  fabri- 
cata  iuventuti  dispertit.  See  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  89  note  3;  della  Corte,  op.  cit. 
16,  note  6.  In  three  other  references  of  Tacitus  to  iuvenes  they  are  spoken  of 
as  effective  units  in  two,  and  as  ineffective  and  unorganized  in  another:  Hist. 
1.68:  Exitiosum  adversus  veteranos  proelium  .  .  .  inde  Raeticae  alae  co- 
hortesque  et  ipsorum  Raetorum  inventus,  sueta  armis  et  more  militiae  exercita; 
3.5:  Cum  ala  Auriana  et  VIII  cohortibus  ac  Noricorum  iuventute  ad  occu- 
pandam  ripam  Anieni  fluminis  .  .  .  missus;  2.12:  (Maritimas  .  .  .  Alpes)  Is 
concita  gente  (nec  deest  iuventus)  arcere  provinciae  finibus  Othonianos  inten- 
dit;  sed  primo  impetu  caesi  disiectique  montani,  ut  quibus  temere  collectis, 
non  castra,  non  ducem  noscitantibus,  neque  in  victoria  decus  esset  neque  in 
fuga  fiagitium.  Egger,  op.  cit.  128,  suggests  that  these  provincial  units  were 
based  on  native  institutions.  It  is  possible  that  in  our  first  reference  iuventus 
may  be  used  as  a  simple  collective  noun,  descriptive  of  an  age-group,  in  which 
case  the  passage  must  still  be  taken  as  striking  evidence  of  the  role  of  education 
in  the  Roman  world:  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do  were  school  boys. 
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of  a  special  social  group,  it  must  still  be  observed  that  the 
youth  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  schoolboys,  and  that  any 
program  for  their  physical  education  or  their  entertainment 
had  to  take  that  fact  into  account. 

Even  clearer  indication  of  the  importance  of  education  in 
the  ancient  world  and  of  the  social  distinction  of  its  possessors 
is  found  on  a  Numidian  tombstone:  'To  Heracles.  Here  lies 
Q.  Vetidius  Maternus  Vetidianus,  a  Roman  eques,  son  of  Q. 
Vetidius  luvenalis,  a  former  quinquennalis.  He  was  trained 
in  both  languages,  lived  dutifully  for  eighteen  years,  four 
months  and  twenty-eight  days.  His  remains  were  sent  home 
from  his  school  in  Carthage  by  permission  of  the  governor.' 
His  brother,  who  bore  the  nickname  luvenalis,  is  likewise 
described  as  Versed  in  both  languages,'  utraque  lingua  eruditus; 
the  father,  luventius,  is  described  as  having  held  all  the  local 
magistracies,  *  the  father  of  three  Roman  equites,  a  iuris  peritus 
in  the  forum,  a  good  farmer.'  The  father's  pride  in  his  sons' 
education  is  striking — and  typical  of  the  attitude  of  Romans 
throughout  the  ancient  world. The  nicknames  luvenalis  and 
luventius  definitely  link  our  inscriptions  with  the  institution 
we  are  studying,  and  again  suggest  the  respect  a  community 
accorded  the  recipients  of  higher  education.  Evidence  for  the 
state  supervision  of  out-of-town  students  in  the  second  or 

25  Dessau,  I.L.S.  7742a,  b,  c  (Thubursicum) :  Heracli.  d.m.s.  L.  Vetidius 
Maternus  Vetidianus,  eques  Rom.,  Q.  Vetidi  luvenalis  quinquennalici  filius, 
utraque  lingua  eruditus,  p.v.a.  XVI'II  m.  IIII  d.  XXVIII,  permissu  praesidis  a 
Karthagine  de  studio  relatis  reliquiis,  h.s.e.;  Idve(wa/)  is  (?).  d.m.s.  Q.  Vetidius 
Felix  Honoratianus,  eques  Romanus,  Q.  Vetidi  luvenalis  quinquennalici  filius, 
utraq.  lingua  eruditus,  p.v.a.  XXI  m.  VII,  h.e.s.;  luventi.  d.m.s.  Q.  Vetidius 
luvenalis  Q.  fil.,  omnibus  honoribus  functus,  pater  III  equitum  Romanor.,  in 
fore  iuris  peritus,  agricola  bonus,  p.v.a.  LXXXVII  m.  VIII  d.  XXVII,  h.s.e. 
.  .  .  For  the  meaning  of  the  word  studium  cf.  Capitol.,  Hist.  Aug.,  M.  Aur.  26: 
philosophum  (se  egit)  in  omnibus  studiis,  templis,  locis;  Cod.  Theod.  14.9.3 
(425  A.D.) :  Universos,  qui  usurpantes  sibi  nomina  magistrorum  in  publicis 
magistrationibus  cellulisque  collectos  undique  discipulos  circumferre  consuerunt, 
ab  ostentatione  vulgari  praecipimus  moveri.  .  .  .  Sin  autem  ex  eorum  numero 
fuerint,  qui  videntur  intra  Capitolii  auditorium  constituti,  in  omnibus  modis 
privatarum  aedium  studia  sibi  interdicta  esse  cognoscant.    See  also  note  32. 

26  Cf.  Petr.  Sat.  46. 
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third  century  is  also  interesting.^^  But  to  me  the  most  re- 
veaHng  word  in  the  whole  group  of  records  is  the  first  one, 
*To  Heracles.'  It  shows  that  these  boys  in  their  school, 
studying  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  were  deeply  interested 
in  sport.  The  combination  of  interests  is  exactly  what  one 
would  expect — and  what  we  find  today — and  helps  to  explain 
why  Hercules  is  the  god  most  frequently  referred  to  in  all  our 
inscriptions.^^ 

These  nicknames  suggest  a  few  others  which  I  am  tempted 
to  include  for  their  general  bearing  on  our  subject.  Herculius 
might  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  name  for  a  champion  glad- 
iator, but  we  also  find  it  as  the  signum  of  the  fourth-century 
scholar,  Nonnius  Marcellus;  and  the  inscription  where  it  ap- 
pears records  his  repairing  of  a  platea  and  some  baths  which 
had  fallen  into  ruin.^^  Similarly  we  find  a  distinguished  states- 
man of  the  same  century,  Q.  Flavins  Maesius  Egnatius  LoUi- 
anus,  bearing  the  name  Mavortius,  and  passing  it  on  to  his 
son,  Mavortius  Junior.^°  Audentius,  "Daredevil,"  is  not  the 
nickname  of  a  centurion  but  of  a  virtuous  and  accomplished 
young  lawyer  of  Cuicul:^^  *To  the  memory  of  L.  Turpilius 
Victorinus  Marianus,  a  Roman  eques,  an  advocate,  a  man 
with  all  the  graces  of  culture  and  virtue,  who  spent  twenty- 
two  years  on  this  mortal  sphere  reflecting  the  highest  credit 

27  Cf.  Cod.  Theod.  14.91  (370  a.d.)  for  the  authority  of  the  magister  pro- 
vincialium  iudicum,  with  whom  out-of-town  students  had  to  register,  indicating 
their  local  addresses  and  the  schools  they  wished  to  attend,  and  who  had  power 
to  administer  discipline  (see  note  10).  Twenty  was  set  as  the  age  limit  for 
their  study. 

28  See  pages  472-73.  For  the  close  association  of  Hercules  with  the  iuvenes, 
we  may  also  compare  a  dedication  to  Hercules  luvenis  (v  5693)  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  Hercules  with  the  legend  luventas  or  Inventus  Aug.  on  coins  of 
Claudius  ii  (C.  Jullian,  Daremberg  et  Saglio  iii,  pt.  1,  783  note  37).  For  the 
principle  of  nickname  application  we  might  compare  the  Spartan  e(f)r)^os  who 
was  known  as  v'cos  ^EpfxeLas:  Daremberg  et  Saglio  ii,  pt.  1,  635  note  333. 

29  VIII  4878  (Thubursium,  Numidia,  324  a.d.). 

30  X  1695,  1696;  vi  1723;  x  1697  (Mavorti  iun.). 

31  VIII  S  20162:  Memoriae  L.  TurpiH  Victorini  Mariani,  eq.  R.,  advocati, 
omnium  litterarum  et  virtutum  viri,  qui  fuit  in  rebus  humanis  annis  XXII  cum 
"-agna  laude  actus  et  disciplinae  suae.  Audenti. 
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on  his  ability  as  an  orator  and  his  academic  training.'  (What 
a  world  this  would  be  if  we  were  all  as  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished as  our  parents  think  us  to  be!) 

The  twofold  interest  of  the  iuvenes  in  liberal  education 
and  sport  is  most  clearly  observed  in  a  group  of  inscriptions 
from  Beneventum.  Here  we  find  four  organizations  variously 
known  as  studia  or  collegia :  collegium  Martensium  infra- 
foranum  or  studium   Verzobianum;  studium  Palladianum ; 

32 IX  1681  (257  A.D.) :  Quod  coeptum  studi  iuvenum  cultorum  dei  Herculis 
maiores  retulerunt  patronum  cooptandum  plus  speramus  beneficia  uberiora 
posse  consequituros  cuius  in  praeterito  summa  dignationem  sensimus,  et  ideo 
cooptamus  Rutilium  Viatorem  patronum,  .  .  .  per  Numerium  Numerianum 
Attic,  et  maiores  eorum;  1685:  Verzobio.  C.  Umbrio  Eudrasto  C.  f.  Stel.,  pa- 
trono  coloniae  Beneventanorum,  largissimo  viro,  quod  is  a  solo  canopum 
propriis  vsumptibus  fecerit,  collegium  Martensium  infraforanum,  memor  liberali- 
tatis  et  honorificentiae  eius,  patrono  praestantissimo  posuit;  1682:  Vesedio 
Rufino  v.p.,  advocato  fisci  summae  rei  iudicio  sacro  promoto,  patrono  splendid, 
civ/tatis  Benevent.  et  Puteolanorum,  patrono  studiorum  IIII  Martesium  Verzo- 
bianum et  Martesium  Palladianorum  et  .  .  .  ;  1683:  Nebuli.  C.  Vesedio  Rufino 
perf.  et  praestantissimo  viro,  filio  Vesedi  lusti,  inlustr.  et  principalis  viri  Bene- 
ventanae  civitatis  .  .  .  patrono,  studium  Palladianum;  1684:  Crispini.  C. 
Vibio  Crispino  ab  avo  et  maioribus,  collegi  et  civitatis  patrono,  collegium 
Martense  Verzobianum;  1686:  C,  Umbrio  Vibio  Numisio  Druso,  patrono  religi- 
osissimo  circa  omnes  cives  et  liberalissimo  circa  se,  collegium  Martense  Verzo- 
bianum; 1687  (on  left  of  stone):  Discens  Augustiani  studiis  amore  repletus; 
(in  center):  D.M.  .  .  .  quinio  .  .  .  iavio  h.  innoc,  Marteses  posuerunt  mer., 
q.v.a.  XXXVI;  1931,  page  671  (at  top  of  stone):  Pietas  Martensum.  D.M. 
Hispaniae  Pomponiae,  q.  v.  an.  XXVII,  m.  X,  d.  XV,  coniugi  incomparabili, 
Pontius  Priscus  maritus  b.m.f.  I  place  1685  before  1682  because  of  the  prob- 
ability that  Verzobius,  patron  of  the  collegium  infraforanum,  gave  his  name  to 
the  organization,  so  that  it  was  later  called  the  collegium  Martense  Verzobianum. 
We  therefore  probably  have  the  names  of  only  three  of  the  four  studia  referred 
to  in  the  defective  inscription,  1682. — Only  one  date  appears  in  this  group  of 
inscriptions,  257  a.d.,  but  all  give  an  impression  of  lateness.  This  runs  counter 
to  a  suggestion  of  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  89  note  2,  that  the  iuvenes  flourished 
in  Italy  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  when  the  legions  were  recruited  there, 
falling  off  thereafter,  and  developing  in  the  provinces.  Doubt  is  cast  on  the 
second  part,  of  his  statement  by  the  dating  of  important  monuments  from 
Noricum  in  the  second  century.    See  Egger,  op.  cit.  119,  126,  127. 

33  Cf .  XI  6362  (Pisaurum) :  Zminthi.  T.  Caedio  T.  f .  Cam.  Atilio  Crescenti, 
eq.p.,  patr.  col.  et  primario  viro,  q.,  Ilvir.  et  Ilvir.  qq.,  patr.  VIvir.  August, 
itemqu  coll.  fabr.,  cent.,  navic,  dendr.,  vicim.,  iuvenum  forensium,  item  studior. 
Apollinar.  et  Gunthar.,  cives  amici  et  amatores  eius  .  .  .  patrono  dignissimo. 
.  .  .  The  single  term /orew5-e5  applied  to  co/Zegza  may  usually  refer  to  merchants, 
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studium  Augustianum ;  studium  iuvenum  cultorum  dei  Herculis. 
The  similarity  of  the  different  groups  is  proved  by  their  com- 
mon use  of  the  designation  studium,  by  their  collective  name, 
Martenses,  and  by  the  fact  that  at  least  two  of  them  had 
governing  boards  called  "elders,"  maiores.  Their  devotion  to 
military  sports  is  beyond  question — and  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  fair  deduction  that  they  engaged  in  them  together,  or  at 
least  without  interscholastic  competition.  Still  another  line 
of  evidence  would  indicate  that  the  choice  of  Athena  as  a 
patron  divinity  was  fully  as  appropriate  as  that  of  Hercules. 
I  refer  to  the  titles  of  their  officials,  "elders,"  and,  in  one  case, 
a  "grandfather,"  avus.  To  maintain  that  these  gentlemen 
headed  drill-units  in  an  officers'  training  corps  approaches  the 
absurd. 

If  the  Martenses  of  Beneventum  had  a  single  grandfather, 
the  iuvenes  of  Petau,  in  Noricum,  could  boast  of  two  fathers. 
In  this  border  province  we  find  the  same  dual  interest  of  the 
younger  generation  expressed  in  the  titles  of  their  officials  and 
the  decoration  of  the  memorial  altar  we  must  next  consider:  -^^ 

as  Waltzing  states,  op.  cit.  ii  152  (cf.  xii  689,  697  (Arelate);  iv  783:  (Pompeii) 
.  .  .  forenses  rogant;  viii  S  16556  (Theveste):  .  .  .  sportul.  decurionibus  et 
lib.  Caes.  n.  itemque  forensibus  et  amicis,  curiis  quoque  et  Augustalibus  aureos 
binos  et  populo  vinum  dedit,  et  ludos  edidit).  However,  one  inscription  from 
Caesarea  suggests  comparison  with  the  iuvenes  forenses  of  Pisaurum,  Bull,  des 
Antiquaires  de  France  1898.  189:  .  .  .  marcio  sex.  fi\  Quir.  Marciano  Donato 
Sex.  Marci  Marciani  fiaminalis  viri  p.  i.  filio,  ob  honorem  patris  eius,  aedili 
suo  forenses.  This  boy  belonged  to  a  "best  family,"  but  apparently  had  not 
himself  held  any  municipal  offices  when  this  was  inscribed  to  commemorate 
an  honor  attained  by  his  father.  Looking  at  the  question  from  the  other  side, 
it  hardly  seems  probable  that  so  young  a  man  would  have  been  given  office  in 
a  collegium  of  merchants.    Compare  also  the  togati  a  foro  (xiv  409,  page  467). 

3*111  4045:  Pro  5alute  collegi  iuventutis  et  Ulp.  Marcellini  et  Ael.  Marcelli 
praef.  et  Maxinii  et  Ursi  patres.  Cell.  Marcellinus  et  P.  Ant.  Tertius  et  Ael. 
Valerius  qq.  coll.  s.s.  ex  voto  posuerunt  .  .  .  ino  Marcell.  Valerius.  It  is 
perhaps  noteworthy  that  the  patres  are  mentioned  by  their  cognomina  only, 
whereas  the  praef ecti  are  given  nomina  as  well.  Apparently  the  iuvenes  were 
on  closer,  more  intimate  terms  with  their  patres  than  their  praefecti.  I  suspect 
that  the  office  of  praefect  was  almost  purely  honorary.  See  notes  57,  70. 
With  the  title  patres  might  be  compared  Plin.  Epist.  4.13.7-10,  in  which  the 
writer  insists  that  the  fathers  of  the  school-boys  of  Comum  should  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  direction  of  the  "school"  he  proposed  to  found.- 
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'For  the  welfare  of  the  collegium  of  the  iuvenes  and  Ulpius 
Marcellinus  and  Aelius  Marcellus,  their  praefects,  and  of 
Maximus  and  Ursus,  their  fathers,  Gellius  Marcellinus,  P. 
Antonius  (?)  Tertius  and  Aelius  Valerius,  quinquennales  of  the 
collegium,  erected  this  in  fulfilment  of  their  vow.'  The  decora- 
tion of  the  altar  is  described  as  follows:  '(On  the  left)  A  man 
in  a  sagum  holding  a  staff  in  his  right  hand,  a  scroll  and  the 
sinus  of  his  garment  in  his  left.  (On  the  right)  One  man 
holding  a  baton  (scipionem) ,  in  his  right  hand,  a  scroll  in  his 
left;  another  holding  a  staff  in  his  right  hand,  the  sinus  of  his 
garment  in  his  left.'  The  typical  pose  of  the  speaker  with  a 
scroll  in  his  hand  bespeaks  the  educational  function  of  the 
organization;  the  wand  probably  symbolizes  the  authority  of 
an  honorary  marshal  of  the  group  on  parade. 

A  wealth  of  monumental  remains  from  the  town  of  Virunum 
in  this  same  province  of  Noricum  has  led  their  most  careful 
student  to  the  conclusion  that  the  function  of  the  iuvenes  in 
this  region  was  not  that  of  a  local  militia,  and  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  iuvenes  of  Italy. Figures  of 
Minerva  and  a  youth  engaged  in  sacrifice  symbolize  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  best-attested  single  group,  the  Manlienses  of 
Virunum.^^  And  we  must  go  to  this  distant  province  for  a 
representation  of  the  oldest  feature  of  the  institution,  the 
Troiae  lusus.  It  is  a  relief  which  depicts  a  procession  of  boys 
on  horseback,  carrying  banners  and  shields,  undoubtedly  par- 
ticipating in  the  lusus  iuvenalis,  as  Egger  suggests.^^  The 
riders  appear  not  as  youths  of  the  age  assumed  for  most  of 
our  iuvenes,  but  as  boys  like  Ascanius.  These  children  should 
probably  not  be  counted  as  iuvenes,  except  in  the  broad  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  applied  to  the  youthful  participants  in 
major  local  cults.    Such  persons  might  be  called  sodales,  or 

35  Cf.  the  descriptions  of  the  monuments  of  two  grammatici,  vi  9454,  xiii 
1393. 

36  Egger,  op.  cit.  128. 

37  Ibid.  122f,  figs.  66,  67.  He  suggests  that  they  took  their  name  from  a 
basilica  in  which  they  met,  page  121. 

See  note  13. 
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members  of  the  corpus  iuvenum,  and  included  even  young 
girls. On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  that  the  children 
represented  in  this  scene  were  thought  of  as  true  iuvenes  is 
suggested  by  the  relief  on  a  mutilated  tablet  from  Neuenstadt, 
near  Wurtemberg.  It  represents  a  child  standing  between 
two  men.^^  Such  a  downward  extension  of  the  age  limit  of 
our  groups  could  be  readily  understood  if  participation  in 
education  is  recognized  as  their  essential  activity,  especially 
since  elementary  education  in  these  border  provinces  may 
well  have  conferred  a  distinction  comparable  with  that  of  a 
"toUege"  education  in  Italy.  However,  if  serious  training  for 
service  in  the  legions  is  accepted  as  having  been  the  criterion 
of  membership  in  the  iuvenes,  interpretation  of  the  symbolism 
of  this  infans  presents  serious  difficulties. 

39  Cf.  XIV  2631,  2633,  women  called  'sodalis'  or  'sodalis  iuvenum'  at  Tuscu- 
lum.  A  tessera  from  the  same  town  is  inscribed  sodales  Tusculane  (see  note  11). 
The  youth  of  participants  in  these  rites  is  suggested  by  an  epitaph  from  Rome, 
VI  2177:  d.m.  Flaviae  Vere,  praesule  sacerdot.  Tusculanor.,  vix.  ann.  VI  mes. 
XI  die5  .  .  .  Fecit  PL  .  .  .  (see  A.  Rosenberg,  "Nochmals  Aedilis  Lustralis 
und  die  Sacra  von  Tusculum,"  Hermes  XLix  (1914)  269,  270).  For  the  par- 
ticipation of  boys  and  girls  in  the  worship  of  Venus  Pompeiana,  see  della  Corte, 
op.  cit.  90-97,  tav.  i. — The  term  corpus  iuvenum  occurs  on  an  epitaph  found 
near  Reate,  ix  4696:  D.M.  Valeriae  lucundae,  quae  fuit  corpore  iuvenum,  vixit 
annis  XVII  m.  IX.  T.  Fl.  Sabinus,  VIvir  Aug.,  mag.  iuv.  Rostowzew,  op.  cit. 
85  note  4,  defends  the  genuineness  of  the  inscription,  and  suggests  identification 
of  the  man  with  the  father  of  Vespasian.  For  iuvenalia  in  this  town  see  note  8. 
A  very  dubious  reference  to  iuvenes  of  both  sexes  occurs  on  a  monument  of 
Theveste,  viii  1885 :  et  iuvenibus  utriusq.  adfectionis  1  d  d  d.  This  is  a  complete 
inscription  as  edited.  The  missing  elements  from  another  stone  probably 
described  a  distribution  made  to  various  inhabitants  of  the  town  'et  iuvenibus 
.  .  .     i.e.  to  the  children  of  both  sexes. 

40  Brambach,  C.I.R.  1612: 

vir  infans  vir 

VARVCIVS  RO  V 

AQINVS  NATALIV 

VICTORINVS  VRSIA 

MATERNIVS  AETERN 

C  O  IFENTV  PS  V  (?) 
See  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  84  note  1.    The  representation  of  the  infant  Hercules 
on  a  tessera  from  Treves,  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  81,  Taf.  ii  no.  10,  might  conceiv- 
ably be  thought  of  as  having  a  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  the  age  of  our 
iuvenes. 
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If  any  real  difference  existed  between  the  iuvenes  of  the 
northern  provinces  and  those  of  Italy,  it  may  appear  in  their 
possession  of  a  more  democratic  organization.  The  long  lists 
of  names  on  their  votive  tablets  include  some  which  indicate 
only  freedmen's  status,^^  and  the  very  existence  of  the  lists 
testifies  to  the  observance  of  democratic  principles  in  their 
passing  of  resolutions,  which  contrasts  with  the  usage  in  other 
localities,  where  we  find  elders  or  magistri  acting  in  the  name 
of  their  groups.^^ 

II 

Our  consideration  of  a  limited  number  of  inscriptions  which 
reveal  the  essential  character  of  the  iuvenes,  has  raised  im- 
portant questions  which  must  be  answered,  if  at  all,  by  a 
systematic  study  of  all  our  sources.  Among  these  we  might 
put  first  the  qualifications  for  membership  and  the  relation 
of  the  groups  to  their  officers. 

As  to  the  age  of  iuvenes  who  were  actively  pursuing  their 
course  of  training,  our  most  specific  evidence  comes  from  the 
series  of  inscriptions  from  Africa  already  referred  to.^^  A  boy 
of  eighteen  died  at  school  in  Carthage;  his  brother,  with  the 
signum  luventius,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  This  name, 
we  may  presume,  was.  given  him  because  of  the  distinction 
of  his  having  received  the  course  of  training  prescribed  for 
iuvenes,  so  that  it  may  be  reasonable  to  set  twenty  as  the  age 
at  which  it  was  completed.  This  would  correspond  with  the 
restriction  enforced  by  the  praetorian  praefect  in  Rome  in  the 
fourth  century. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  an  inscrip- 
tion in  which  a  man  of  thirty-six  is  called  an  ''active  student, 

^1  III  4778,  4785,  Publicius,  Virunensis,  Ingenuus. 

42  III  4777,  4778,  4785,  Egger,  op.  cit.  123-125,  127.  The  last  of  these  monu- 
ments had  room  for  over  130  names.  In  the  inscription  from  Poetovio  (note  34) 
the  quinquennales ,  in  whose  name  the  memorial  was  erected,  were  almost  cer- 
tainly active  iuvenes,  identified  with  the  collegium,  which  courteously  included 
its  older  praefecti  and  patres  in  the  dedication,  'pro  salute  collegi  et.  .  .  .' 
Cf .  Ill  5678,  from  Lauriacum,  in  which  two  aediles  collegii  iuvenum  erect  an  altar 
Nymphis  Aug.    See  also  page  467. 

"3  See  note  25. 

4*  See  note  27. 
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discens,  devoted  to  his  studies  (or  to  his  school)."  A  Roman 
lawyer  of  thirty  is  an  egregius  iuvenis,  C.I.L.  vi  9241:  D.  M. 
Hie  iacet  Helpidius  fatis  extinctus  iniquis,  egregius  iuvenis, 
causarum  orator  honestus.  Another  lawyer  of  almost  thirty- 
seven  is  described  as  a  dutiful  and  cultured  "youth  "  (vi  9487) : 
D.M.S.  M.  Staberio  Felici  Primilliano,  fratri,  iuris  perito  de 
primis  iustissimo,  advocato  de  singularibus  fidelissimo,  piissimo 
humanissimoque  iuveni,  qui  vixit  annis  XXXVII  minus  diebus 
XIII.  .  .  .  At  Pompeii  we  find  candidates  for  the  duumvirate 
as  well  as  the  aedileship  described  as  iuvenes,  with  compli- 
mentary epithets  such  as  integer,  probus,  innocens,  Sanctis simus, 
verecundissimus,  frugi.'^^  In  all  these  cases  we  must  recognize 
the  possibility  of  there  having  been  a  category  of  alumni  or 
semi-active  membership,  enjoyed  by  those  who  had  received 
some  form  of  positive  training  which  they  continued  to  a 
certain  degree  afterwards.  It  would  seem  most  natural  to  us 
to  assume  that  older  members  simply  retained  an  interest  in 
the  athletic  sports  of  their  youth,  and  the  existence  of  a 

See  note  32.  'studiis  amore  repletus'  is  in  itself  unintelligible.  The  final 
5  of  'studiis'  might  be  dropped  to  make  a  genitive  singular,  or  the  number  of 
the  word  might  be  retained  and  the  case  changed  to  genitive.  There  is,  per- 
haps, a  possibility  of  considering  this  man  as  a  'real  alumnus,'  who  had  re- 
ceived the  full  training  of  the  iuvenes  of  his  city,  as  contrasted  with  honorary 
members  of  the  collegium.  Cf.  'adlectus  inter  iuvenes,'  page  471.  The  word 
discentes  without  a  significant  context,  such  as  is  supplied  by  our  inscription 
from  Beneventum,  might  refer  to  persons  learning  anything  from  oratory  to 
the  humblest  trade  (iv  694:  Capellam,  d.v.i.d.o.v.f.  Verna  cum  discent.  rog., 
698:  Sabinum  et  Rufum  aed.  d.r.p.  Valentinus  cum  discentes  suos  rog.),  but 
assumes  possible  significance  when  associated  with  a  man  known  as  a  iuvenis 
(iv  275:  C.  Cuspium  Pansam  aed.  d.r.  {p.)  o.v.f.,  Saturninus  cum  discentes 
rog.).    In  IV  317,  702  this  same  candidate  is  described  as  a  iuvenem  probum. 

4«  Delia  Corte,  op.  cit.  24-28.  Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  he  adduces 
to  prove  that  the  term  implies  more  than  mere  age  is  contained  in  two  graffiti 
(nos.  2,  3,  page  24):  Vettium  et  Ovidium  (aediles)  Curius  (Marcellus)  iuvenis 
facit;  M.  Licinium  M.  f.  Romanum,  iuvenem,  aedilem  v.a.s.p.p.d.r.p.o.v.f. 
There  would  seem  to  be  little  purpose  in  describing  either  a  sponsor  or  a  can- 
didate as  "young." — It  is  worthy  of  note  that  none  of  these  men  are  described 
by  adjectives  suggestive  of  military  or  athletic  prowess,  as  we  should  expect 
if  the  purpose  of  their  organization  had  been  training  for  military  careers  or 
public  exhibitions.  I  am  convinced  that  their  gymnasium  was  intended  for 
recreation.    See  note  45,  page  476. 
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gymnasium  of  the  iuvenes.of  Pompeii  lends  weight  to  this 
probability,  as  far  as  that  community  is  concerned.^^  At 
Beneventum,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  a  iuvenis 
in  his  thirties  retained  a  positive  interest  in  the  educational 
activities  of  his  "school." 

We  have  already  discussed  the  broadest  extension  of  the 
terms  iuvenis  and  sodalis  to  apply  to  participants  in  the  special 
cults  of  various  communities,  and  to  the  individuals  who  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  attending  the  games  which  played  an 
important  part  in  those  festivities.^^  The  inclusion  of  girls 
in  these  larger  groups  is  readily  understood.  An  outgrowth 
of  this  practice  may  possibly  be  seen  in  the  formation  of  girls' 
units.  We  have  noted  a  tessera  from  Tusculum  with  the 
inscription  sodales  Tusculane  (note  11).  A  village  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Milan  appears  to  have  had  such  an  organization  of 
'iuvenae,'  which  assumed  the  function  of  a  fully  incorporated 
collegium  in  accepting  responsibility  for  the  performance  of 
memorial  services. 

A  question  of  vital  importance  for  the  understanding  of  our 
subject  is  that  of  the  social  position  of  the  iuvenes.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  iuvenes 
were  restricted  to  the  municipal  aristocracy,  we  have  already 

^"  See  page  476,  note  85. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  vkoi  of  the  Greek  world,  who  seem  to  have 
restricted  themselves  almost  wholly  to  continuation  of  the  athletic  side  of  their 
activities  as  ephebi;  see  C.  A.  ForTses,  Neoi  (Middletown,  Conn.,  American 
Philological  Association,  1933)  52. — The  Roman  educational  system  was  free 
from  the  incubus  of  degrees  and  commencements  which  suggest  the  completion 
of  all  necessary  training  at  some  fixed  age.  The  recitationes  of  Pliny's  day 
might  possibly  be  considered  as  a  carry-over  of  the  youthful  declamatio .  Cf. 
Hist.  Aug.,  Severus  Alex.  35.2:  Ad  Athenaeum  audiendorum  et  Graecorum  et 
Latinorum  rhetorum  vel  poetarum  causa  frequenter  processit;  Pert.  11.3:  eo 
die  processionem  quam  ad  Athenaeum  paraverat  ut  audiret  poetam,  ob  sacri- 
ficii  praesagium  distulisset;  Gordian.  3.4:  ubi  adolevit,  in  Athenaeo  contro- 
versias  declamavit,  audientibus  etiam  imperatoribus  suis. 

"  See  notes  11,  39. 

^0  V  5134.  With  the  form  iovenae  we  may  compare  the  masculine  ioveni  or 
iovenii,  which  also  occur  near  Milan;  see  v  5742:  Herculi.  Modicates  iovenii; 
5664:  Nigellioni  Severi  f.,  ioveni. 
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seen  that  freedmen  were  included  in  the  collegia  of  Noricum.^^ 
The  only  comparable  record  from  Italy,  which  might  be  pre- 
sumed to  represent  a  list  of  members,  includes  even  slaves. 
However,  the  tone  of  pride  we  hear  in  other  records  leads  me 
to  conclude  that  this  group  should  be  differentiated  from  the 
typical  iuvenes  whose  interests  we  are  studying.  Certainly 
they  must  rather  have  been  a  regular  collegium  of  cuUores, 
possibly  with  an  active  interest  in  the  sports  of  their  patron, 
Hercules.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  feel  that  this  group  was 
presumptuous  in  assuming  the  name  of  iuvenes;  justification 
of  ics  use  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  community  did 
not  offer  facilities  for  the  training  associated  with  the  word 
iuvenis  in  other  localities. 

A-fortiori  evidence  that  freedmen  were  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  oui  groups  is  contained  in  the  more  numerous  records 
of  their  officers.  These  were  generally  chosen  from  the  upper 
social  strata  of  their  communities,  the  equites  or  members  of 
the  municipal  nobility.  Exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  demand  our  attention:  an  aedile  at 
Tibur  (xiv  3684) ;  two  sacerdotes  from  Brixia  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Verona  (v  4416,  3415) ;  a  magister  iuvenum  from  Reate 
who  was  a  sevir  (ix  4691,  see  note  63).  With  these  might  be 
compared  another  magister  from  Lucus  Feroniae,  near  Capena, 
with  the  suspicious  cognomen  of  Epaphroditus  (xi  3938):  M. 
Silio  Epaphrodito  patrono  sevirum  Aug.,  magistro  iuvenum 
iterum,  iuvenes  Lucoferonenses  patrono  ob  merita,  quod  am- 
phitheatrum  col.  lul.  Felici  s.p.f.  dedicavitque.  L.d.d.d.H. 
c.i  r.  Aediles  and  sacerdotes  were  younger  officials,  close  to 
the  active  pursuits  of  the  iuvenes,  perhaps  chosen  directly 

51  See  note  41.  On  the  other  hand,  our  best  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
iuvenes  at  Pompeii  comes  from  election  notices  (see  note  46). 

52 IX  3578  (near  Aquila) :  iuvenes  Fificulani  Herculis  cultores:  Sex.  Aiadius 
Agatheme.  iuventuti  test,  reliquit  a(gri)  pl(us)  m(inus)  iu(gera)  c,  C.  LolHus 
Aper,  C.  Lollius  Montanus,  Restitutus  LolU.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  the  inscription 
with  its  list  of  names  is  badly  mutilated,  but  the  following  can  be  made  out: 
.  .  .  ius  Secundi,  .  .  .  (Py)imgenius  Phoebi  1.,  .  .  .  (5'ai.?)urninus  pagi. 
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from  their  number,^^  which  gives  these  records  added  weight 
in  our  effort  to  determine  just  who  the  iuvenes  were. 

As  to  the  patrons  and  benefactors  of  the  iuvenes,  it  must  be 
said  that  in  general  they  correspond  with  the  officials  in  social 
rank,  and  frequently  are  the  same  individuals.  In  addition 
the  civic  importance  of  the  iuvenes  was  such  that  anyone 
might  honor  himself  by  showing  them  generosity.  Still  I  feel 
that  some  significance  must  be  attached  to  the  humble  or 
foreign  names  of  two  benefactors  of  the  iuvenes  Oeciani  in 
Rome  (vi  26) :  Fabius  Demetrius  et  Caecilius  Philon  aedem 
cum  sigillo  Apollinis  iuvenibus  Oecianis  d.d.d.d.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  men  of  this  stamp  contributing  to  the  equipment 
of  a  snobbish  cadet  corps  in  the  home  of  the  emperors  and  the 
Roman  senate.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of  any  more  appropriate 
use  for  a  statue  of  Apollo  than  to  adorn  the  meeting  place  of  a 
student  organization. 

Ill 

In  considering  the  officials  of  the  iuvenes  I  have  endeavored 
to  classify  them  according  to  their  age,  their  positive  authority 
and  their  closeness  to  the  active  interests  of  the  "under- 
graduates." First  place  must  therefore  be  given  to  the  avus 
and  maiores  of  Beneventum.^^  These  men  exercised  authority 
from  above  in  transacting  the  business  of  their  collegia.  A 
similar  principle  of  control  is  suggested  in  the  use  of  the  titles 
curator,  procurator and  patres.    However,  in  the  inscription 

^3  See  page  46 7f.  Conversely  the  fact  tnat  the  first  curator  lusus  iuvenum 
of  whom  we  have  a  record  was  a  freedman  has  practically  no  bearing  on  the 
point  we  are  considering  (xiv  2592,  see  note  12). 

5^  The  curator  lusus  iuvenum  was  so  far  removed  from  their  active  life  that 
he  barely  deserves  mention.    See  notes  12,  53. 
See  note  32. 

II  2008  (Nescania,  Baetica,  middle  of  2nd  century) :  lovem  Pantheum  Aug. 
cum  aede  et  tetrastylo  .  .  .  L.  Calpurnius  Gellio  et  Marius  Clemens  Nesca- 
nienses,  curatores  iuvenum  Laurensium  d.d.  .  .  .  ;  xi  3123  (Faleriae) :  C. 
lulius  C.  f.  Hor.  Severus  sacerd.  Isid.  et  Matr.  deum,  quaest.  alim.  Caes.,  quaes, 
r.p.,  cur,  iuv.,  Illlvir  aed.,  Illlvir  i.d.,  Illlvir  quinq.;  xiv  2636  (see  page  467); 
XI  4579  (near  Carsulae):  T.  Calvisio  T.  fil.  Clu.  Vero  augur.,  quinq.,  Illlvir. 
aedil.,  cur.  pec.  frum.  IIII,  q.  p.  aer.p.p.,  patrono  mun.  et  VIvir.  August., 
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from  Poetovio,  where  this  last  title  occurs,  there  is  strong 
evidence  of  the  exercise  of  authority  from  below.  The  boys, 
through  three  quinquennales ,  inscribe  a  votive  tablet:  Fro 
salute  collegii  iuventutis  et  .  .  .  praef.  et  .  .  .  patres.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  these  older  gentlemen  had  important 
administrative  duties  or  were  mere  figureheads.^^ 

The  same  statement  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
other  praefecti  whose  records  we  possess.  A  cursus  from 
Naples  (xi  1493)  confirms  our  evidence  from  Noricum  that  the 
praefectus  was  advanced  in  years:  dis.  man.  sacr.  C.  Octavio 
C.  f  Maec.  Vero,  praef.  iuven.,  equo  publico,  adlecto  in  V 
decur.,  exornato  militiae,  praef.  coh.  .  .  .icae,  flamini  Virbiali 
et  Auguri  et  Aedili  Augustali,  qq.  iuvenum.  .  .  .  The  oldest 
epigraphical  record  of  the  iuvenes  we  possess,  dated  as  Augus- 
tan, supports  this  conclusion,  and  possibly  indicates  the  rela- 
tion of  the  iuvenes  to  ludi  and  the  athletic  sports  of  the  baths 
(xiv  2121,  from  Lanuvium) :  M.  Valerio  M.  f.  aed.,  diet., 
praef.  iuventutis,  municipes  compitenses  veicorum  quinque, 
quod  .  .  .  balnea  virilia  utraque  et  muliebre  de  sua  pecunia 
refecit,  populo  viscerati.  gladiatores  dedit  lumina  ludos 
i.s.m.r.  solus  fecit.  In  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  the  office 
was  apparently  held  at  an  earlier  age,  like  that  of  magistri: 

procur.  iuvenum,  collegius  iuven.  ob  plurima  beneficia  et  munificentiam  eius 
erga  se  collata.  l.d.d.d.  Here  the  office  is  put  with  records  of  positions  he  held 
as  a  pair  onus:  may  it  be  that  the  office  was  almost  purely  honorary,  bestowed 
in  anticipation  of  generosity? 

5^  I  am  strongly  inclined  toward  the  latter  view,  feeling  that  praefectus  (or 
praefecti)  iuvenum  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  corresponded  with  the  emperor 
himself  in  the  capital.    See  page  450. 

^8  R.  Cagnat,  "C.  Julius  Crescens  Didius  Crescentianus  fondateur  de  la 
basilique  Julia  a  Djemila  (Algerie),"  Revue  des  Etudes  Anciennes  xxii  (1920) 
100.  He  dedicated  statues  in  this  basilica  in  169  a.d.  (page  97).  Two  other 
praefecti  iuvenum  of  this  same  town  held  the  office  later  in  their  careers,  L'Annee 
Epigraphique,  1913,  22  (page  5),  159  (page  37):  Ti.  Claudio  Ti.  fil.  Papiria 
Ciceroni,  quaestori,  aedili,  praef.  pro.  Hvir.,  Hviro,  praef.  iuventutis,  flamini 
Aug.,  Hvir.  qq.,  auguri  flavio  M.  f.  Pap.  Semproniano,  flamini. 

Aug.  ann.,  aed.,  Hvir.  qq.,  praef.  iuvent.,  flam.  pp.  .  .  .  These  are  the  only 
records  we  have  of  officials  of  the  iuvenes  in  Africa.  Their  lack  of  corporate 
organization  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were  considered  rather 
as  units  in  the  body  of  citizens,  being  enrolled  in  the  curiae.    Cf.  Waltzing, 
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C.  lulio  Crescenti  Q.  fil.  Quir.  Didio  Crescentiano,  equo  publico 
ab  imperatore  exornato,  trib.  cohortis  Sardorum,  praef.  in- 
ventutis  Cirt.,  fl.  pp.  quattuor  coloniarum  Cirt.  et  Cuicul, 
pontif.,  ommb.  que  honorih.  in  quinque  colonis  functo.  Didia 
Cornelia  Ingenua.  filia  patri  piissimo.  I  interpret  this  as  an 
ascending  cursus,  in  which  the  prefecture  was  held  immediately 
after  the  tribunate  of  a  cohort.  In  an  inscription  from  Thi- 
burnica  we  find  the  position  held  after  a  longer  military 
service,  but  before  the  only  civil  office  listed :  C.  Herrenius 
M.  f.  Quir.  Festus,  veteranus  leg.  X  Fretensis  honesta  missione 
dimissus,  praefectus  tironum  in  Mauretania,  praef^ctus  iuven- 
tutis,  Ilvir  bis. 

In  most  communities  a  magister  seems  to  have  been  the  real 
executive  of  our  organizations. Relatively  young  men  seem, 
as  a  rule,  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  position,  perhaps  because 
their  duties  included  the  supervision  of  the  sports  of  the 
iuvenes  or  the  marshalling  of  their  parades.  In  one  cursus 
from  Trebula  Mutuesca  (ix  4885)  the  position  preceded  every- 
thing else,  civil  and  military  positions  and  the  patronate  of 
the  town,  but  in  another  instance  it  followed  the  preliminary 
military  service  (ix  4888) :  T.  Petronio  T.  f.  Serg.  Sabino,  tr. 
mil.,  mag.  iuvent.  ...  In  another  cursus,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Reate  (ix  4753,  of  the  time  of  Trajan),  it  followed 

op.  cit.  Ill  355  no.  1391:  .  .  .  Quir(ina)  Catu[(lo)]  aedili,  q(uaestori)  aer(ari), 
pontifici,  praef(ecto)  i(ure)  d(icundo),  antistiti  sacrorum,  iuventus  cur(iae) 
Ulp(iae)  patrono.  See  also  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  82  note  9.  It  is  possible  that 
the  forenses  of  Caesarea  constituted  a  subdivision  of  the  iuvenes  of  their  town 
(note  33).    See  also  page  471. 

5^  M.  Rostovtzeff,  The  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1926)  610  note  55. 

In  the  erection  of  a  votive  tablet,  iii  4272  (Tata,  Pannonia):  Herculi 
invict.,  pro  s.  Aug.,  Ael.  Martin,  mag.  coll.  iuvent.,  ob  hon.  col.  ssi.  d.d.;  or  in 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  ix  4696  (note  39).  The  inscription  on  a  tessera  from 
Verulae,  *mag.  iuven.,'  may  indicate  that  the  magister  had  positive  duties  in 
connection  with  the  games  of  the  iuvenes;  see  Demoulin,  op.  cit.  213  note  3. 
The  title  also  appears  on  tesserae  from  Rome,  dated  in  the  first  century,  Rostow- 
zew, op.  cit.  60f.  In  Aquileia  magistri  iuvenum  cooperated  with  the  magtstri 
vici  in  making  an  ofTering  to  an  unidentified  god;  v  8211:  Ab  Ise  et  Scrap,  deo: 
m(agistri)  iuven(um),  mag(istri)  vi(ci)  (primi). 
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two  military  posts:  .  .  .  Illlvir.  iur.  die.  quinq.,  mag.  iuv., 
praef.  coh.  Ill  Breuc,  trib.  leg.  X  Gem.,  though  it  could  with 
equal  propriety  follow  the  first  municipal  office. From 
Nepete  we  have  a  cursus  in  which  the  position  preceded  the 
regular  municipal  offices  but  followed  the  positions  of 
equitum  and  praetor  iuventutis  (xi  3215):  .  .  .  Illlvir.  iur.  d.. 
Illlvir.  a.  p.,  quaestori  arcae  Nepesinor.,  mag.  iuven.,  sevirc 
equitum,  praetori  iuventutis. 

The  fact  that  military  or  quasi-military  offices  appear  in 
several  of  these  cursus  has  led  proponents  of  the  military 
function  of  the  iuvenes  to  the  rather  broad  statement  that  all 
their  officials  had  purely  military  careers. might  be 
answered  that  the  military  positions  they  held  were  the  neces- 
sary steps  in  the  pursuit  of  the  public  careers  to  which  their 
social  position  entitled  them,  and  that  their  actual  tastes  may 
have  been  no  more  martial  than  those  of  Pliny  the  Younger. 
Against  this  scanty  evidence  of  the  military  qualifications  of 
the  most  military  of  our  officials,  the  magistri,  must  be  bal- 
anced the  records  of  the  freedman  of  Lucus  Feronme  and  two 
seviri  of  Reate,  one  of  them  the  father  of  Vespasian,  who  is 
described  by  Suetonius  as  a  banker,  expers  militiae  (Vesp. 
1.2f).63 

«i  Cf.  IX  4754  (near  Reate):  D.M.    C.  Annaeo  C.  f.  Quir.  Pudenti,  mil.  coh. 
nil  pr.,  vet.,  C.  Annaeus  C.  fil.  Quir.  Pastor,  Illlvir  iur.  die,  a. p.,  mag.  iuv., 
q.r.p.,  patri  dulcissimo.    If  we  could  trust  the  old  reading  of  a  lost  fragment 
of  an  inscription  from  Nursia,  we  would  have  still  more  definite  information 
as  to  the  age  of  these  officials;  ix  4579: 
VIII  vir  aed 
sefito  so 
magistro  iuvenum 
convoca^o  VII  vir 
quinquennah*  sentis  nurs 
vixit  ann  XXIIII 
Q.  Laviano  Q,  I.  Romulo 
The  first  magister  iuvenum  of  Nursia  held  only  the  aedileship,  note  18. 

62  Delia  Corte,  op.  cil.  14,  16,  note  7.  The  only  purely  military  career  of 
which  we  have  record  is  one  found  on  a  fragmentary  stone,  ix  4888.  The  only 
primarily  military  career  we  have  is  the  one  given  by  Rostowzew  (see  note  61). 

63  See  page  462  and  note  39.  ix  4691:  T.  Fundilio  Gemino,  VIvir.  Aug., 
mag.  iuv.,  Augustales  patrono  et  quinq.  perpetuo.    Hie  arcae  Augustalium  se 
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The  office  of  quaestor  is  referred  to  only  once,  in  the  ex- 
tended record  of  a  gentleman  of  Ostia  (xiv  409) :  .  .  .  dec. 
deer,  aedilicio  adl.,  d.d.d.  adl.,  qu.  a.  Ostiens.,  Ilvir.,  q.  iuve- 
num — hie  primus  omnium,  quo  anno  dec.  adl.  est  et  q.  a.  fact, 
est  et  in  proxim.  annum  Ilvir  designat.  est — quinq.  curatorum 
navium  marionor.  .  .  .  patrono  .  .  .  et  togator.  a  foro  .  .  . 
et  iuven.  cisianor.  .  .  .  curatori  lusus  iuvenalis.  .  .  .  He  ap- 
parently held  the  office  after  the  duumvirate,  and  considered 
it  of  sufficient  importance  to  list  before  his  twenty-one  colle- 
giate affiliations. 

Aedile  is  a  subordinate  official  of  the  iuvenes  of  Latium  and 
northern  Noricum  (xiv  2636,  from  Tusculum,  131  a.d.):  sena- 
tori,  aedil.  munic,  sodal.  itemque  aedil.  et  curator  sodal.  A 
holder  of  this  title  in  Tibur  was  a  freedman  (xiv  3684) :  T. 
Trebulano  T.  f.  Cam.  Nepoti  Her.  Aug.,  aedil.  iuvenum  Tiburi, 
Publicia  Saturnia  coniux.  (The  title  Here.  Aug.  suggests  dating 
in  the  reigns  of  Commodus  or  Caracalla).  In  the  inscription 
from  Lauriacum  (iii  5678)  two  aediles  of  the  iuvenes  erect  a 
votive  altar  to  'Nymphis  Aug.'  Since  the  sides  of  this  altar 
are  covered  with  names,  presumably  those  of  the  members  of 
the  collegium,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  these  aediles 
were  the  executive  officers  of  the  "active  chapter,"  and  mem- 
bers of  that  group.  In  this  I  would  compare  them  with  the 
quinquennales  of  Poetovio,  and  contrast  them  with  the  aedile 
of  Tusculum,  whose  function  is  linked  with  that  of  the  trustee, 
curator.  At  any  rate,  all  these  aediles  bore  a  close  relationship 
to  the  actual  iuvenes,  so  that  we  may  consider  the  inscription 
from  Tibur  fairly  sure  evidence  that  freedmen  were  eligible  to 
membership.^^ 

Sacerdos  iuvenum  is  a  title  appearing  only  in  Gallia  Trans- 
padana  and  Anagnia,  but  is  of  special  interest  because  it  too 

vivo  HS  XX  dedit  ut  reditu  eius  summae  die  natali  suo,  IIII  K.  Febr.  prae- 
sentes  vescerentur,  et  ob  dedicationem  statuae  decurionibus  et  seviris  et  iuve- 
nibu.  sportulas  et  populo  epulum  et  oleum  eadem  die  dedit.  Cf.  also  ix  4754 
(note  61)  for  a  magister  iuvenum  who  was  the  son  of  a  veteran. 

See  page  462.  One  of  the  aediles  of  Lauriacum  bore  the  name  Mal(lius) 
Vic(arius),  indicative  of  servile  origin. 
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could  be  held  by  freedmen:  (y  3415,  from  Valegum,  near 
Verona)  Q.  Octavio  Q.  1.  Pob.  Primo,  VIviro  Aug.,  sac.  iuven., 
Octavia  Tigris  pat.  coniugi  b.m.  et  sibi  v.f.  .  .  .  ;  (v  4416) 
.  .  .  L.  Cornelio  Prosodico  VIvir.  Aug.  Brixiae  et  Veronae, 
sacerd.  colleg.  iuvenum  primum  institutis.  However,  in  this 
same  town  a  Roman  eques  also  held  the  position  (v  4459): 
M.  Publicio  M.  f.  Fab.  Sextio  Calpurniano,  equo  publico,  flam, 
divi  lul.,  praef.  aedil.  pot.,  quaestor,  aerar.,  sacerd.  iuv.  Brix., 
defensori  reip.  Brix.,  collegia  centon.  et  fabror.  l.d.d.d.  The 
association  of  this  priesthood  with  the  title  of  defensor  rei- 
publicae  suggests  a  connection  between  the  iuvenes  and  the 
practice  of  law,  which  is  strikingly  evident  in  other  records. 
This  relation  assumes  its  greatest  significance  when  we  find 
legal  duties  assumed  by  the  very  young,  as  is  true  of  another 
sacerdos  iuvenum,  of  Milan,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  (v  5894):  D.M.  C.  Valeri  Petroniani,  decur.,  pontif., 
sacerd.  iuven.  Med.,  causid.,  quinq.  gratuit.  legation,  urbic.  et 
perigrin.  pro  re  p.  sua  funct.,  Eutychianus  VIvir  Aug.  pater 
fil.  incompar.  et  sibi.  Confirmation  of  this  evidence  as  to  the 
youth  of  the  sacerdotes  is  found  in  the  inscription  from  Anagnia, 
where  the  title  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  cursus  (x  5919):  Ti.  CI. 
Ti.  fil.  Pub.  Crescentiano  p.m.,  qq.,  praet.,  q.bis,  sacerdoti 
iuvent.  Aninae.  ... 

Other  priests  of  the  iuvenes  were  called  flamines  iuventutis. 
Their  records  appear  only  in  the  towns  of  Vienna  and  Grati- 
anopolis,  and  present  a  striking  contrast  with  those  of  the 
sacerdotes.  Although  the  office  might  be  held  at  an  early  age, 
in  seven  cases  out  of  eight  it  is  listed  first  in  the  cursus,  and 
all  its  holders  were  at  least  members  of  the  local  nobility.^^ 

See  pages  443,  449,  note  16.  A  candidate  for  the  duumvirate  in  Pompeii 
who  is  called  a  iuvenis  in  iv  1059  is  called  'defensorem  coloniae'  in  iv  768: 
M.  Epidium  Sabinum  d.  i.  die.  O.v.f.,  dig.  est.  Defensorem  Coloniae  ex 
sententia  Suedi  Clementis  sancti  iudicis,  consensu  ordinis,  ob  merita  eius  et 
probitatem  dignum  reipublicae  faciat.  .  .  .  Sabinus  dissignator  cum  plausu 
facit. 

66x11  1783  (time  of  Hadrian):  C.  Val.  C.  fil.  Volt.  Macedoni,  flam,  iuvent., 
q(uaestori)  c(oloniae)  V(iennensis),  Ilvir.  aer.,  auguri,  Illvir.  l(ocorum)  p(ubli- 
corum)  p(ersequendorum)  .  .  .  ;  1903  (same  man);  1869;  1870;  1902;  2238 
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I  am  convinced  that  the  position  was  thought  of  as  a  civic 
rather  than  a  collegiate  honor,  and  was  filled  by  appointment 
rather  than  election.  Existence  of  the  office  therefore  proves 
that  the  iuvenes  were  recognized  as  an  important  group  of 
citizens,  who  may  or  may  not  have  had  any  real  organization 
of  their  own — or  may  have  had  several  smaller  organizations, 
like  the  studia  of  Beneventum." 

The  offices  of  praetor  and  quinquennalis,  like  that  of  sacerdos, 
were  held  at  such  an  early  age  that  it  would  be  safe  to  assume 
that  they  were  held  by  "undergraduate"  members  of  the 
organization.  The  best  evidence  for  the  function  of  such 
officers  occurs  in  the  inscription  from  Poetovio  (iii  4045)  in 
which  three  quinquennales  erect  an  altar  "in  honor  of  the 
collegium,  and  our  praefecti  and  patres.''  This  is  the  only  indi- 
cation we  possess  that  the  holders  of  these  pompous  titles 
exercised  real  authority.^^  Evidence  as  to  the  youth  of  these 
quinquennales  is  contained  in  their  apparent  identification  of 
themselves  with  the  active  collegium,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  title  at  the  end  of  a  cursus  from  Naples, 
which  happens  to  be  headed  with  the  title  of  praefectus  iuvenum 
(xi  1493,  page  464).  Similarly  the  title  of  praetor  is  the  earliest 
one  recorded  in  two  inscriptions  from  Etruria  (xi  3256,  from 
Sutrium:  M.  Anteio  M.  f.  Pap.  Restituto,  pr.  iuv.,  aedil.  et 
augur.,  cur.  p.p.,  decur.  et  August,  et  Pop.  acre  conlato;  xi 
3215,  from  Nepete,  page  466). 

Combining  different  threads  of  evidence,  I  think  we  may 
distinguish  at  least  three  grades  of  membership  in  the  iuvenes: 

(Gratianopolis) :  D.M.  T.  Cassi  Mansueti,  flamin.  iuvent.,  s  c  rib  aerar., 
Ilvir.  iur.  die.  .  .  .  ;  2245:  Sex.  lul.  Condiani  def.  ann  XXV,  flaminis  iuven- 
tutis,  q.c.V.,  aedil.  .  .  .  xii  2238  has  one  unintelligible  line,  but  it  appears  to 
be  an  ascending  cursus;  2245  at  least  shows  that  the  position  of  flamen  could 
be  held  before  the  age  of  twenty- five. 
"  See  page  473. 

See  note  34.  Cf.  page  464  for  a  cursus  in  which  praef.  iuven.  stands  at 
one  end  and  qq.  iuvenum  at  the  other.  If  the  quinquennalis  had  duties  com- 
parable with  those  of  the  magister,  as  Demoulin  suggests  on  the  analogy  of 
civic  offices  {op.  cit.  127),  we  must  revise  our  estimate  as  to  the  degree  of  self- 
government  enjoyed  by  the  "active"  iuvenes. 
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First,  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  undergoing  systematic 
training  in  preparation  for  public  life,  with  a  social  organiza- 
tion of  their  own  and  elected  officers  {quinquennales ,  praetores, 
sacerdotes  ?).  Second,  younger  alumni,  who  might  still  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  primary  activities  of  the  group,  from 
whom  were  drawn  officials  who  had  responsible  duties  in  super- 
vising these  activities,  magistri  (or  praefecti  in  Cirta  ?).^^ 
Aediles  may  have  been  drawn  from  this  group  or  the  first  one 
listed.  Third,  older  alumni,  who,  with  the  two  groups  above, 
constituted  the  collegium  iuvenum,  or  the  body  which  func- 
tioned as  a  corporation  in  managing  property,  erecting  memo- 
rials, and  electing  the  higher  officials. From  their  ranks 
were  drawn  the  executive  committees,  curatores,  procuratores, 
maiores,  and  the  ranking  dignitaries,  praefecti,  patres,  avus, 
who  exercised  the  final  authority  in  most  communities. 
Among  these  might  also  be  counted  magistri  when  we  find  no 
praefecti  outranking  them. 

A  fourth  category  of  members  might  be  termed  "honorary 
alumni,"  represented  by  a  famous  pantomime  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus  (xiv  2113,  from  Lanuvium,  187  a.d.)  :  M.  Aurel. 

69  In  the  case  of  young  nobles  or  equites  embarking  on  public  careers,  the 
break  between  active  and  alumni  membership  may  be  marked  by  the  holding 
of  a  preliminary  military  position- before  assuming  the  duties  of  magister.  See 
page  465. 

^"Unless  they  were  appointed  by  the  decurions:  see  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  86. 
The  curator  lusus  iuvenalis  was  certainly  a  municipal  dignitary,  the  flamen 
iuventutis  was  probably  one.  The  existence  of  such  offices,  as  of  that  of  prae- 
fect,  does  not  presuppose  the  presence  of  an  actively  functioning  organization 
oi  iuvenes  in  a  given  community,  but  only  shows  recognition  of  their  importance 
as  a  class  of  citizens.  The  public  nature  of  these  offices  suggests  a  possible 
comparison  with  the  organization  of  the  Greek  l(f>r]fioL.  Control  of  the  €07j|Sot 
was  entirely  from  above  till  the  time  of  the  empire,  when  titles  such  as  apx<^v 
/Sao-tXeus  begin  to  appear  with  the  names  of  active  e4>r]fioi,  indicating  their 
possession  of  a  corporate  organization  similar  to  that  of  the  iuvenes;  P,  Girard, 
Daremberg  et  Saglio  ii,  pt.  1,  629.  (Is  it  possible  that  the  Greeks  borrowed 
the  idea?)  Another  common  factor  in  the  institutions  of  the  two  countries 
is  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  teachers  of  academic  subjects.  The 
Roman  collegia  iuvenum,  however,  were  strictly  private,  social  organizations  of 
school-boys  and  alumni,  probably  with  no  more  control  over  their  schools  than 
college  fraternities  to-day. 
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Aug.  lib.  Agilio  Septentrioni,  pantomimo  sui  temporis  primo, 
.  .  .  ornamentis  decurionat.  decreto  ordinis  exornato,  et  al- 
lecto  inter  iuvenes,  s.  p.  q.  Lanuvinus.  .  .  ?^  The  inscription 
affords  our  most  striking  evidence  of  the  social  prestige  at- 
tached to  mere  membership  in  the  organizations. 

IV 

Further  valuable  bits  of  information  as  to  the  organization 
of  the  iuvenes  and  their  interests  can  be  gained  from  an  analy- 
sis of  the  names  they  assumed,  the  gods  they  worshiped  and 
the  property  they  possessed.  With  reference  to  the  first,  it 
may  be  said  that  most  of  the  groups  were  known  by  the  names 
of  the  towns  in  which  they  existed.  Others  were  named  for 
the  quarter  of  the  town  in  which  they  were  located:  Inventus 
Vobergensis  (Brambach,  C.I.R.  1000) ;  collegium  iuventutis 
vici  Apolline(n)sis  {ihid.  1138);  Modicates  ioveni  (v  5742); 
iuvenae  Corrogenates  (v  5907).  Still  others  take  their  names 
from  the  specific  place  in  which  they  meet:  studium  infra- 
foranum  (Beneventum,  ix  1685) ;  iuvenes  a  fano  lovis  (Agi- 
num,  XIII  913);  iuvenes  forenses  (Pisaurum,  xi  6362);  Man- 
lienses  (Virunum,  iii  4779);  the  Cisiani  of  Ostia  (xiv  409). "^^ 
I  would  add  to  this  category  the  studium  Gunthare  of  Pisau- 
rum (xi  6362),  admitting  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Guntha.'^^ 

Patriotism  is  the  basis  of  nomenclature  in  several  cases: 
studium  Augustianum  (ix  J.687) ;  iuvenes  Aug.  (x  3909,  from 
Capua;  xi  4395,  from  Ameria;  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  60.6,  75 
note  3,  from  Rome);  Antoninani  Herculani  (xiv  2638,  from 
Tusculum;  Rostovtsew,  Revue  Numismatique  1898.279  no.  29). 

One  sure  instance  occurs  in  which  a  group  was  named  for 
a  patron,  the  studium  Verzobianum  of  Beneventum  (ix  1682, 
1684,  1686). 

Other  names  reflect  the  religious  or  quasi-religious  function 

^1  See  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  84. 

^2  Egger,  op.  cit.  121,  To  these  he  adds  the  Laurenses  of  Nescania  (ii 
2008). 

^3  Cf .  XI  6222:  .  .  .  ccnationem  ad  Guntham  .  .  .  aedificabit. 
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of  our  organizations.  The  iuvenes  Nepeseni  Dianensis  (xi 
3201)  and  the  iuvenes  Venerii  of  Pompeii  were  obviously 
named  for  the  most  important  divinities  of  their  towns.  A 
more  positive  interest  in  what  the  gods  stood  for  apparently 
inspired  the  naming  of  other  groups:  cultores  Herculis  or  Her- 
culani  (ix  1681,  3578;  x  5657);  Martenses  (Beneventum) ; 
studium  Palladianum  (Beneventum,  ix  1682,  1683);  studium 
Apollinare  (Pisaurum,  xi  6362).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
iuvenes  a  fano  lovis  of  Aginum  (xiii  913)  simply  took  their 
name  from  the  place  in  which  they  met. 

The  erection  of  altars  or  donation  of  temples  gives  a  truer 
picture  of  the  interests  of  the  iuvenes.  I  have  observed  the 
following: 

lovem  Pantheum  Aug.  (ii  2008,  Nescania)  cum  aede  et  tetra- 
stylo. 

Genio  Aug.  (iii  4779,  Virunum,  Noricum). 

Fortunae  Aug.  et  Genio  Manl(iensium)  (Egger,  op.  cit.  126f) 

sacellam,  cellam  et  port. 
Fortunae  Aug.  (iii  4778,  4785,  Virunum). 
Nymphis  Aug.  (iii  5678,  Lauriacum,  Noricum). 

See  della  Corte,  op.  cit.  72-74.  His  conclusion  is  based  on  a  restoration 
of  IV  1162:  L.  CEIVM  SECVwDVM  IIVIR  DIGNVM  .  .  .  VVENSCENII 
RVS  O.F. 

But  see  page  462,  note  52  as  to  the  nature  of  this  organization. 

76  Perhaps  to  this  generic  name  of  the  iuvenes  of  this  city  should  be  added 
the  iuvenes  M(artenses)  F(ortenses)  of  Ocriculum;  xi  4086:  C.  lulio  L.  f.  Am. 
Augurino,  patrono  civitatis  et  collegi  iuvenum  M.  F.  et  dendroforum  .  .  . 
iuvenes  sui  amantissimo.  l.d.d.  But  the  editor  of  the  volume  of  the  Corpus 
deems  it  more  prudent  to  admit  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  letters  M.  F. 

77  The  representations  of  divinities  on  tesserae  of  the  iuvenes  in  most  cases 
have  a  bearing  only  on  the  sacra  of  the  community  in  which  their  games  played 
a  part.  Exceptions  may  possibly  be  made  of  tesserae  from  Tusculum  repre- 
senting the  Dioscuri,  Victory,  Mars  and  Diana,  of  one  from  Aginum  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Mars  (see  notes  llf),  of  one  from  Volusinium  with  represen- 
tations of  Nero  and  Mars,  and  one  from  Trier  showing  the  infant  Hercules, 
Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  80.6,  81.  However,  any  of  these  might  be  thought  of  as 
patrons  of  the  games,  rather  than  of  the  iuvenes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
representation  of  Minerva  on  a  monument  from  Virunum  has  the  utmost  sig- 
nificance as  a  positive  indication  of  the  interests  of  our  groups  (note  37). 
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Nymphis  et  Silvano  Aug.  (Egger,  op.  cit.  127,  Virunum). 

Eponae  pro  sal.  Aug.  (iii  4777,  Virunum). 

Deanae  (Brambach,  C.I.R.  1629,  Rotenberg). 

Here,  invict.  (iii  4272,  Tata,  Pannonia). 

Herculi  (v  5742,  near  Milan). 

Victoriam  (xiii  6453,  Marbach). 

Genio  iuventutis  or  collegii  iuventutis  (Brambach,  C.I.R. 

1000,  Bischofshof;  1138,  Zahlbach;  1410,  Altenstadt). 
Apollo  (vi  26)  aedem  cum  sigillo  Apollinis. 

A  majority  of  these  inscriptions  reflect  the  all-pervading 
influence  of  emperor  worship.  Inscriptions  from  Noricum  and 
Germany  display  an  interest  in  outdoor  life  and  horsemanship 
(cf.  Epona  and  Diana).  Hercules  is  mentioned  twice  and 
Apollo  once,  confirming  the  significance  of  the  group-names 
we  have  considered.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Hercules 
is  more  a  god  of  sports  than  of  war,  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  basis  for  the  statement  that  the  gods  of  the  iuvenes  were 
exclusively  those  associated  with  war  and  public  games. '^^ 

Perhaps  the  most  important  deduction  to  be  made  from  an 
analysis  of  the  names  assumed  by  the  iuvenes  is  simply  that 
they  were  not  all  content  with  town-names.  The  use  of  other 
designations,  such  as  that  of  the  locality  in  which  they  met, 
suggests  that  there  may  have  been  more  than  one  organization 
in  a  community.  This  is  clearly  indicated  at  Beneventum, 
where  we  find  a  division  of  the  iuvenes  into  at  least  four  studia 
or  collegia,  each  with  its  own  officers  and  patrons,  and  its  own 
property.  On  the  other  hand,  all  nave  the  common  appella- 
tion Martenses,  and  the  use  of  that  inclusive  name  on  two 
epitaphs  raises  the  question  whether  they  may  not  have  con- 
stituted another  organization,  which  functioned  at  least  as  a 
funerary  collegium.'^^ 

^8  See  Rostowzew,  op.  cit.  87. 

^9  The  evidence  is  extremely  inconclusive.  In  Dressel's  description  of  ix 
1931,  page  671,  the  statement  is  made  that  the  words  'Pietas  Martensium' 
were  cut  less  deeply  and  were  apparently  added  after  the  rest  of  the  epitaph. 
Even  if  fully  acceptable,  the  word  'Martensum'  might  be  interpreted  as  "fellow 
iuvenes"  or  "school  mates,"  of  one  of  the  individual  studia.    It  might  also  be 
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Another  feature  of  these  records  from  Beneventum  is  that 
they  show  clearly  that  groups  whose  interests  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  iuvenes  might  call  themselves  by  other 
names.  This  makes  it  safe  to  recognize  the  existence  of  three 
units  of  iuvenes  at  Pisaurum,  the  iuvenes  for  ens  es,  the  studium 
Apollinare  and  the  studium  Gunthare  (see  note  33).  Employ- 
ment of  the  word  studium  parallels  usage  there,  as  does 
patronage  of  several  groups  by  the  same  individual  (cf .  ix 
1682).  Unfortunately  we  have  no  record  of  the  functionaries 
of  the  iuvenes  in  this  town  other  than  the  name  of  this  patron. 
Happily  Ostia  supplies  us  with  a  document  from  which  we 
may  draw  a  more  complete  picture.  It  is  the  inscription  of  a 
gentleman  who  held  all  the  municipal  offices,  including  that  of 
curator  lusus  iuvenum,  and  was  patron  of  some  twenty- three 
organizations,  among  which  we  find  the  iuvenes  Cisiani  and 
the  togati  aforo.^^  This  last  name  corresponds  so  closely  with 
that  of  the  iuvenes  forenses  of  Pisaurum  that  we  may  identify 
it  as  a  second  organization  of  iuvenes  at  Ostia.  At  the  same 
time  this  man  held  another  office,  that  of  quaestor  iuvenum 
{Ostiensium).  Here,  as  at  Beneventum,  we  find  the  youths 
playing  a  dual  role,  as  members  of  specific,  smaller  organiza- 
tions, and  as  a  class  of  citizens  represented  by  important  civic 
dignitaries  and  honored  by  the  city  in  the  giving  of  special 
games.  The  mere  existence  of  the  smaller  units  precludes  the 
explanation  that  the  iuvenes  of  Ostia  had  as  their  primary 
purpose  active  participation  in  these  games  or  in  the  cere- 
monial of  local  worship.  The  iuvenes  functioned  passively  in 
the  games  given  by  the  curator  lusus  iuvenum.  To  be  sure  the 
iuvenes  of  Ostia  had  another  official,  a  quaestor,  but  it  is 
possible  if  not  probable  that  he  simply -administered  funds  to 
be  used  for  the  iuvenes  in  their  games,  rather  than  by  them 
in  a  social  organization.    The  most  that  can  be  asserted  with 

remarked  in  passing  that  the  most  complete  provision  for  burial  of  their  mem- 
bers was  made  by  a  group  at  Aginum  with  a  distinctly  local  name,  the  iuvenes 
afano  lovis,  xiii  913  (see  note  20). 
80  See  page  471,  note  72. 
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confidence  is  that  there  was  a  strong  common  bond  of  interest 
and  pride  between  all  the  iuvenes  of  such  towns  as  Beneventum 
and  Ostia. 

If  some  communities  boasted  several  organizations  of 
iuvenes,  it  must  be  assumed  that  a  larger  number  had  no 
facilities  for  promoting  any  of  their  primary  activities.  In 
such  places  the  name  iuvenes  may  have  been  appropriated  by 
groups  organized  for  purely  religious  and  social  purposes, 
which  do  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  our  discussion.^^ 
On  the  other  hand,  towns  which  did  have  facilities  for  the 
training  of  their  youth  took  a  justified  pride  in  the  fact,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  name  of  the  town  of  Cirta,  Colonia  lulia 
luvenalis  Honoris  et  Virtutis  (viii  7041). 

As  to  the  property  of  the  iuvenes,  we  have  noted  their 
possession  of  three  temples  or  shrines,  two  of  them  provided 
with  porticos. A  group  in  Gaul  received  its  name  from  a 
fanum  lovis,  in  which  (or  near  which)  they  presumably 
gathered;  the  one  inscription  we  possess  from  them  records 
their  ownership  of  a  common  place  of  burial.  A  gentleman 
of  Beneventum  presented  the  studium  infraforanum  with  a 
canopium,  probably  a  pavilion-like  structure  (ix  1685,  note 
32).  The  iuvenes  forenses  of  Pisaurum  presumably  had  a 
meeting  place  in  the  town  forum,  as  did  the  togati  a  faro  of 
Ostia.  These  last,  I  am  confident,  constituted  their  schools. 
The  temple  porticos  mentioned  might  also  have  served  that 
purpose,  although  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  they  were  used 

See  page  462,  note  52. 

82  The  "five  colonies  of  Cirta  and  Cuicul"  had  one  organization  of  iuvenes, 
in  Cirta:  see  Cagnat,  op.  cit.  100-102.  Education  for  children  born  in  smaller 
communities  necessarily  involved  living  away  from  home,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  inventus  gathered  at  Augustodunum,  and  of  the  boy  who  died 
at  school  in  Carthage  (notes  24f).  There  is  a  possible  reference  to  such  students 
in  an  inscription  from  Marbach,  xiii  6453:  Victoriam  cum  base,  Domitius 
Condollus  coll.  i.  perigrinorum  m.v.s.l.l.m.  Zangmeister,  the  editor,  expands 
the  abbreviation  colUegio)  i(uventutis),  (Cf.  xiii  6452:  In  h.d.d.  genio  peri- 
grinor.) 

83  See  pages  472f. 
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merely  for  the  social  gatherings  of  collegia,  which  included 
alumni  as  well  as  "undergraduates."  However  the  group  at 
Aginum,  afano  lovis,  may  well  have  received  their  name  from 
serious  daily  use  of  the  structure  as  a  school.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Manlienses  of  Virunum,  if  Egger  is  correct  in  his 
conjecture  that  the  Manila  was  a  basilica. 

The  only  property  owned  by  iuvenes  which  is  suggestive  of 
military  tastes  is  a  gymnasium  at  Pompeii,  and  a  schola,  one 
wall  of  which  is  decorated  with  a  fresco  of  armor. However, 
we  have  seen  that  the  iuvenes  of  Pompeii  are  known  to  us  as 
''modest,"  ''upright"  candidates  for  office,  and  as  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  their  town,  rather  than  as  brave  young  soldiers, 
so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  sports,  even 
if  the  major  concern  of  their  "club,"  were  primarily  recrea- 
tional. The  Thermae  luventianae  of  Verona  deserve  note 
not  because  they  were  necessarily  the  property  of  the  iuvenes 
or  intended  for  their  exclusive  use,  but  because  their  name  is  a 
further  indication  of  the  interest  of  the  iuvenes  in  athletics, 
which  is  so  clearly  shown  by  their  attachment  to  the  god 
Hercules.  The  word  thermae  might  further  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  their  sports  differed  little  if  any  from  those 
enjoyed  daily  by  millions  of  Romans.  The  importance  of 
physical  education  for  the  young  was  fully  recognized  in  the 
ancient  world,  and  we  have  seen  the  result  of  its  correlation 
with  academic  training  in  the  nicknames  of  students  and 
scholars.  Indeed  I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  for  entertaining 
a  suspicion  that  this  natural  relationship  received  recognition 
in  a  town  not  far  from  Verona.  I  refer  to  Comum  and  the 
benefactions  it  received  from  Pliny,  which  included  thermae 

8"  See  note  72. 

85  Delia  Corte,  op.  cit.  44-71,  fig.  9,  page  65.  He  indicates  that  the  iuvenes 
of  Pompeii  were  pre-Augustan,  possibly  even  pre-Roman  in  their  origin.  For 
references  to  them  in  election  notices  see  notes  45f. 

8«  V  3342  (201  A.D.):  M.  Nonio  M.  f.  Pob.  Arrio  Mucian(o)  cos.,  pr.,  XV(viro) 
sac.  f.,  curat(on)  et  patrono  r.  (p.)  Veronens.  ob  largitionem  (eius)  quod  at 
ther{mas)  luventianae  perficiend.  H(5)  .  .  .  rei  public.  d{ederit),  ordo.  For 
the  practice  of  receiving  contributions  for  such  a  structure,  cf.  Forbes,  op.  cit.  49. 
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and  a  library,  as  well  as  an  endowment  for  teachers'  salaries. 
The  two  structures  were  gifts  to  his  town,  but  I  feel  there  is 
little  doubt  he  realized  who  would  enjoy  the  baths  most  and 
derive  most  profit  from  the  library. 

V 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  our  evidence,  a  striking  uniformity  appears  in  the 
conception  of  the  iuvenes  throughout  the  Empire.  Varia- 
tions existed  in  the  degree  of  self-government  enjoyed  by  the 
different  groups,  and  in  the  completeness  of  their  social  organ- 
ization. The  relative  importance  of  their  religious  functions 
also  apparently  varied  from  community  to  community.  But 
we  find  their  officials  bearing  similar  titles  in  Africa  and 
Noricum,  Pannonia  and  Italy.  Above  all  we  find  that  these 
offices  were  everywhere  important  enough  to  justify  their 
inclusion  with  civic  and  military  honors  in  honorary  inscrip- 
tions and  epitaphs.  Mere  membership  in  the  class  conferred 
a  distinction  comparable  with  that  of  membership  in  a  town 
council.  The  youths  were  favored  in  the  distribution  of 
sportulae;  the  most  important  public  games  were  in  many 
places  given  in  their  name.  At  the  same  time  we  find  in  their 
records  a  refreshing  atmosphere  of  democracy,  which  is  con- 
spicuously lacking  in  other  fields  of  ancient  life.  The  training 
received  by  the  iuvenes,  and  even  the  distinction  of  office- 
holding  among  them,  was  -open  to  freedmen,  who  were  ex- 
cluded both  from  municipal  magistracies  and  from  higher 
positions  in  the  army.  This  fact,  coupled  with  our  knowledge 
of  their  division  into  several  groups  in  larger  towns,  refutes 
the  contention  that  their  primary  purpose  was  military  train- 
ing, and  confirms  our  positive  evidence  that  the  iuvenes  were 
school-boys,  organized  to  further  a  natural  interest  in  sports 
and  to  promote  the  social  life  of  which  all  Romans  were  so 

^'^  Epist.  4.13;  v  5262.  The  barest  hint  that  his  effort  to  estabUsh  a  semi- 
public  school  bore  fruit  is  contained  in  the  epitaph  of  a  grammaticus  of  Comum, 
who  left  his  estate  to  the  town;  v  5278:  P.  Atili  P.  f.  Ouf.  Septiciani,  grammat. 
Latini,  cui  ordo  Comens.  ornamenta  degur.  decrevit,  qui  universam  substan- 
tiam  suam  ad  rem  publ.  pertinere  voluit.  .  .  . 
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extravagantly  fond.  Our  positive  evidence  consists  in  the 
fact  that  their  organizations  were  called  schools,  schools  of 
Minerva  and  Apollo;  that  at  least  one  group  had  a  name 
strongly  suggestive  of  preparation  for  the  practice  of  law, 
the  iuvenes  forenses;  that  Minerva  and  the  teacher's  scroll 
served  as  their  symbols,  and  that  they  were  actively  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  Apollo,  as  well  as  of  Hercules  and  Mars.^^ 
The  prestige  of  the  iuvenes  was  due  to  their  association  with 
the  process  of  education,  conceived  broadly  as  embracing 
physical  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  mental  training,  and  vividly 
illustrates  the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  their  passion  for  education.  The  unique  feature  of 
their  ideal  of  citizenship  was  not  their  insistence  that  every 
man  should  be  prepared  to  bear  arms  for  his  country,  but  that 
he  should  know  his  country's  law,  mernorize  the  twelve  tables. 
As  a  result,  though  their  military  conquests  were  impressive, 
these  pale  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  their  success 
in  spreading  their  language  and  their  culture.  Caesar's  vic- 
tory over  the  Gauls  would  have  had  little  importance  if 
Cicero  and  Vergil  had  not  followed  him.  The  almost  com- 
plete displacement  of  native  languages  in  such  countries  as 
Gaul  and  Spain  can  only  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that 
literacy  approached  modern  American  standards. 

Higher  education  could,  of  course,  be  enjoyed  only  by  the 
relatively  well-to-do,  and  took  the  aristocratic  form  of  prepara- 
tion for  unremunerative  service  of  the  state  in  the  fields  of 
law  and  politics.  Still  its  spirit  was  remarkably  democratic, 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Horace,  who  makes  no  apology  for  the 
fact  that  he  went  to  school  with  the  sons  of  senators.  Far 

8*  The  wide  distribution  of  our  direct  evidence  of  the  educational  interests 
of  the  iuvenes  adds  greatly  to  its  weight;  it  comes  from  Rome,  Beneventum, 
Pisaurum,  Carthage,  Virunum,  Poetovio,  Marbach  (?)  (iuvenes  peregrini). 
The  forenses  of  Caesarea  and  the  togaii  a  foro  of  Ostia  may  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered as  groups  equivalent  to  iuvenes.  Confirmatory  evidence  that  iuvenes 
received  training  as  lawyers  comes  from  Rome,  Pompeii,  Brixia  and  Milan 
(page  468,  note  65). 

89  Even  more  striking  is  Suetonius'  collection  of  success  stories  of  slave-boys 
who  became  college  professors,  his  De  Grammaticis. 
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from  being  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  aristocracy,  I  suspect 
that  in  the  empire  it  became  the  means  of  social  advancement, 
a  basis  for  the  emperor's  selection  of  candidates  for  the  sena- 
torial career.  For  example,  Ovid's  training  in  rhetoric  and 
success  in  his  first  pleading  certainly  bore  some  relation  to  his 
assumption  of  the  laticlavus,  whether  we  say  that  class-room 
achievement  made  it  possible,  or  that  he  would  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  without  it.  A  similar  situation,  I  am  con- 
vinced, existed  in  the  towns  of  the  empire,  with  the  significant 
difference  that  social  lines  were  less  closely  drawn,  making 
freedmen's  sons  eligible  for  political  careers.  In  these  com- 
munities, if  legal-rhetorical  training  was  not  formally  required, 
we  may  feel  sure  that  some  experience  in  it  was  regularly 
expected  of  candidates  for  the  higher  offices.  And  it  was 
through  the  iuvenes  that  such  training  was  secured.  Accord- 
ingly, when  we  read  of  a  freedman's  son  who  held  office  among 
the  iuvenes  and  later  pursued  the  municipal  career,  we  may 
see  in  it  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect. The  iuvenes  were  not 
primarily  the  younger  members  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy, 
but  boys  preparing  themselves  for  leadership  in  public  life 
through  literary  studies  and  apprenticeship  at  the  bar.  They 
represented  the  true  aristocracy  of  their  country,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  liberal  education. 

We  carry  on  their  traditions,  with  Minerva,  Apollo,  and 
Hercules  still  serving  as  our  trinity,  with  gymnasiums  and 
libraries  to  equip  our  children  for  leadership  and  for  happier, 
more  intelligent  living  than  we  have  enjoyed  ourselves.  The 
structure  of  modern  society  has  been  fashioned  from  old  ma- 
terials. Some  of  them  are  now  hopelessly  outworn  or  de- 
cayed; some  of  them  never  were  sound  enough  to  deserve  a 
place  in  the  building.  But  the  corner  stone  of  our  civilization 
is  freedom  of  educational  opportunity,  a  fine,  unweathered 
block  of  Italian  marble. 

9"  V  5894  (page  468).  He  was  a  causidicus,  appointed  as  a  special  legal 
representative  of  his  town  at  an  early  age.  Cf.  also  ix  4754  (note  61)  for  a 
magister  iuvenum  who  was  the  son  of  a  veteran.  An  aedilis  iuvenum  in  Noricum 
bore  the  name  Mal(lius)  Vic(arius),  (note  64). 
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XXXIII.— The  Life  of  Juvenal 

GILBERT  HIGHET 

ST.   JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  AND  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

The  three  sources  for  the  life  of  Juvenal  are  his  own  poems,  notices  in 
other  authors  and  scholiasts,  and  an  inscription.  His  middle  life  and  old 
age  can  be  reconstructed  with  fair  certainty  from  the  poems,  but  they  show  a 
peculiar  concentration  on  the  Domitianic  age  which  points  to  some  tragedy 
in  his  early  life.  This  was  his  exile,  which,  from  the  scholiasts,  may  be 
shown  to  have  occurred  under  Domitian.  He  was  exiled  for  writing  a  lam- 
poon on  the  dead  Paris,  accusing  him  of  giving  unfair  advancement  in  the 
equestrian  career.  The  inscription  could  be  attributed  to  Juvenal  without 
impossibility,  and  would  show  that  he  once  entered  upon  that  career.  His 
failure  to  obtain  promotion  in  it  provides  a  motive  for  the  lampoon  which 
caused  his  exile  and  the  subsequent  distortion  of  his  character. 

I 

Introduction 

If  satire  were  not  a  personal  type  of  poetry,  it  would  scarcely 
be  worth  while  studying  Juvenal's  career.  He  never  puts  him- 
self on  the  stage.  Only  one  contemporary  speaks  of  him. 
Being  the  last  writer  of  the  Silver  Age,  he  is  not  quoted  for  a 
century  and  a  half  after  his  death. ^  Subsequent  references  to 
his  career  are  vague  and  conflicting.  But  this  general  uncer- 
tainty is  compensated  by  the  directness  and  energy  of  his 
poems.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  and  remain  ignorant  of 
his  character,  his  position  in  life,  his  age,  his  mental  attitude, 
and  some  of  his  history.  Despite  his  proud  or  timid  affectation 
of  anonymity,  he  has  stamped  his  life  and  character  on  every 
page  as  unobtrusively  and  as  indelibly  as  a  watermark.  Even 
if  we  did  not  know  the  facts  of  Dr.  Johnson's  chronological 
existence,  we  should  still  know  the  essentials  of  his  career  from 
the  conversations  recorded  by  his  friend.  And  so  it  is  with 
Juvenal.    We  know  what  really  matters  about  him  as  soon  as 

1  Wessner,  "Lucan,  Statins,  und  Juvenal  bei  den  romischen  Grammatikern," 
in  Phil.  Woch.  1929,  296  ff.  and  328  ff.  Ercole,  Studi  Giovenaliani  (Lanciano, 
1935),  280  ff. 
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we  hear  his  deep  harsh  voice  grating  in  our  ears:  all  we  can  do 
by  studying  the  historical  evidence  is  to  explain  an  overtone 
here,  and  a  hesitation  there. 

II 

The  Evidence 

There  are  three  sources  of  evidence  for  the  life  of  Juvenal, 
which  must  be  treated  and  appraised  separately. 

First  is  the  witness  of  his  own  poems.  They  were  published 
in  books  ^  of  650-1000  lines  each  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.  Because  the  nature  of  satire  is  to  blend  general 
teaching  with  topical  allusion,  it  is  possible  to  date  the  publica- 
tion of  each  book  somewhere  near  the  most  recent  reference 
which  appears  to  be  topical.  But  assumptions  or  attempts  to 
prove  that  such  and  such  a  satire  was  written  in  or  near  the 
time  of  its  publication  are  baseless.^  And  dating  even  of 
publication  must  be  vague,  because  Juvenal  is,  like  Persius,  an 
anachronistic  satirist.  In  a  satire  (7)  which  must  have  been 
published  under  Hadrian — or  at  least  in  the  last  years  of 
Trajan — he  refers  freely  to  men  who  died  in  Domitian's  reign, 
as  if  they  could  exemplify  the  truth  he  is  asserting.  Therefore, 
he  could  equally  well  use  as  topical  an  allusion  which  might 
have  been  obsolete  for  many  years.  The  date  of  publication 
can  usually  ^  be  fixed  only  as  a  terminus  before  which  the  satires 
in  a  given  book  were  fluid :  thus,  book  i  cannot  have  received  its 
final  form  before  100  A.D.,  but  it  is  only  hopeful  assumption 
which  enables  us  to  say  that  the  condemnation  of  Marius 
Priscus,^  whence  that  date  is  derived,  was  not  many  years 
distant  when  the  satires  of  book  i  were  issued. 

Again,  Juvenal  mentions  himself  very  little.  A  reason  for 
his  reticence  is  suggested  on  page  497.    Whatever  caused  it, 

2"Nostri  libelli"  in  the  introductory  satire  (1.86)  must  refer  to  the  first 
five  satires,  taken  together.  The  satires  within  any  one  book  are  roughly 
contemporaneous:  Rittweger,  Die  Verbannung  Juvenals  (BerHn  1886),  27. 

3  As  by  Ercole,  op.  cit.,  93  al. 

4  Book  5  is  an  exception. 
B  1.49. 
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it  is  still  surprising,  because  invective  satire  is  a  very  personal 
form  of  literature — Lucilius,  Horace,  and  Persius  constantly 
discuss  their  own  and  their  friends'  characters  and  prejudices. 
And  it  is  an  additional  difficulty  in  reconstructing  Juvenal's 
life.  However,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  speaks  of  himself  so 
little,  we  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  few  things  he  does  say 
are  true.  The  question  of  his  sincerity  in  general  invective  is 
not  wholly  relevant:  what  matters  is  that  when  he  says  "I 
myself  observed  the  debauchery  of  the  Egyptian  peasants"^ 
he  must  be  telling  the  truth.  For  it  is  possible  to  hold  that  a 
long  poem  on  the  vices  of  woman  is  artificial,  and  that  its  author 
really  admired  or  was  indifferent  to  women,  but  wanted  a 
subject  to  attack.  That  view  is  possible,  although  it  seems 
to  me  intolerably  forced  and  cynical.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  a  man  would  deliberately  write  (and  doubtless 
read  to  an  audience  of  his  friends)  an  unimportant  fact  about 
himself  which  was  untrue.  Sermons  may  be  false,  casual 
reminiscences  must  be  true. 

A  further  difficulty  is  that  Juvenal  never  speaks  directly  of 
his  youth,  and  the  evidence  for  his  birth,  birthplace,  education, 
and  early  career  is  only  inferential.  When  the  satires  begin, 
he  is  already  middle-aged.  His  poems  were  published  in  the 
second  half  of  his  life;  yet  they  deal  largely  with  the  first  half. 
What  was  he  doing  during  his  youth  and  manhood,  when  he 
observed  Rome  so  keenly  and  with  such  hatred?  The  poems 
themselves  will  not  tell. 

So  much  for  the  evidence  provided  by  his  poetry.  It  is 
the  most  reliable  of  the  three  sources  at  our  disposal,  but  it  is 
woefully  scanty. 

The  second  class  of  evidence  is  that  derived  from  other 
authors:  from  Martial,  the  only  contemporary  who  speaks  of 
Juvenal;  from  Sidonius  and  Malalas,  who  say  only  that  he  was 
exiled;  and  from  the  scholia  contained  in  the  Pithoeanus 
manuscript,  with  the  life  which  is  attached  to  it.'^  Martial's 

«  15.45. 

^  Edited  by  Wessiier,  Scholia  in  luuenalem  Velusliora  (Leipzig,  1931). 
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evidence  is  thin,  but  valuable.  The  tradition  of  the  poet's 
exile  is  probably  derived  from  the  scholiasts;  they  have  trans- 
mitted other  information,  which  is  either  demonstrably  false 
or  obviously  invented. 

Finally,  there  is  (or  was)  an  interesting  inscription,  which 
was  always  incomplete,  and  is  now  lost;  but  which  may  have 
borne  Juvenal's  name.  It  has  often  been  declared  ^  that  the 
known  facts  of  his  life  make  it  impossible  to  attribute  the 
inscription  to  him;  and  many  biographies  of  him  accept  it  as 
authentic  but  pass  it  over  as  unimportant.  On  the  contrary, 
if  it  is  authentic,  it  refers  to  a  vitally  important  part  of  his 
career,  which  must  somehow  explain  and  be  explained  by  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

These  three  sources  of  evidence,  broadly  speaking,  deal  with 
three  different  periods  of  Juvenal's  life,  and  are  of  widely 
different  validity.  If  examined  separately,  they  will  provide  a 
comparatively  secure  history  of  his  old  age,  a  probable  account 
of  his  manhood  and  exile,  and  a  possible  story  of  his  youth. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  a  reconstruction  which 
will  bring  the  three  periods  into  some  sort  of  causal  connexion, 
and  which  will  account  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  Juvenal's 
poetic  achievement  by  the  peculiar  facts  of  his  life. 

Ill 

Middle  Life  and  Old  Age 

Juvenal's  life,  from  middle  age  onwards,  was  quiet  and  grew 
quieter.  His  poems,  which  begin  with  an  outburst  of  volcanic 
hatred,  a  lava-flood  which  covers  all  Rome  living  or  dead, 
gradually  subside  into  pessimistic  generalisations  (10)  or  spite- 
ful trivialities  (15  and  16).  In  fact,  his  poetic  impulse  was 
most  active  before  and  during  his  work  on  books  i  and  ii,  and 
then  died  away.  Not  only  is  this  borne  out  by  the  little  we 
can  learn  of  his  life  from  the  poems  themselves,  but  it  has  been 
observed  by  all  critics,  though  differently  explained.    At  one 

8  E.g.  by  H.  J.  de  D.  de  Chaufepie,  De  Titulo  I.R.N.  4312  ad  luuenalem 
poetam  perperam  relato  (The  Hague,  1889). 
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extreme  are  Gibbon's  final  words  ^  after  a  fairly  careful  study 
of  the  satires:  "I  remark  also,  that  his  poetry  is  more  sparing 
of  ornament  in  his  last  satires.  If  they  are  placed  in  chrono- 
logical order,  this  difference  may  be  easily  accounted  for." 
At  the  other,  is  the  theory  of  Ribbeck  who,  observing  this 
mollification,  conjectured  that  it  could  be  explained  if  a 
"declamator"  had  forged  satires  10  and  12-16.  But  Occam's 
razor  is  as  useful  in  philology  as  in  metaphysics:  ''entia  non 
sunt  multiplicanda  praeter  necessitatem  " ;  and  it  is  possible  to 
construct  an  acceptable  life  of  Juvenal  without  inventing  an 
anonymous  and  talented  forger  to  write  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  satiric  poetry. 

Here  is  a  reconstruction  of  his  life,  as  far  as  it  can  be  learnt 
from  his  own  poems. 

1.  He  was  a  native  Italian, probably  born  of  free  parents 
who  were  not  noble. 

2.  He  was  born,  possibly  in  Aquinum,^^  at  some  time  near  55 
A.D.;  because  in  1.25  he  speaks  of  himself  as  being  no  longer  a 
"iuuenis,"  i.e.  over  45,  according  to  Varro,^^  and  satire  1  cannot 
have  been  published  before  100  a.d.,  but  may  well  have  been 
published  in  the  period  100-105,  when  the  Marius  Priscus  affair 
was  still  topical. 

3.  He  received  the  ordinary  education  of  a  middle-class  boy.^^ 

4.  Thereafter  we  hear  no  more  of  him  until  he  is  middle-aged. 
He  never  speaks  of  his  young  manhood;  and  attempts  to  prove  that 
he  was  a  professional  or  amateur  advocate     cannot  be  borne  out 

3  In  Extracts  from  the  Journal,  published  in  Miscellaneous  Works  6. 
"  Der  echte  und  der  unechte  Juvenal  (Berlin  1865). 

11  Witness  his  constant  hatred  of  foreigners,  especially  of  successful  foreigners: 
1.26,  1.103,  1.130,  3.58  ff..  4.24,  4.32,  7.14,  etc.;  and  his  love  of  old  Italy:  3.168- 
192,  14.166  ff. 

12  Merchant,  "The  Parentage  of  Juvenal,"  in  A.J.P.  xxii  (1901)  51  ff., 
quoting  1.102,  and  cf.  5.28,  7.43;  see  Strack,  De  luuenalis  exilio  (Frankfurt, 
1880),  9. 

13  He  seems  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  "Troiugenae"  in  1.100:  cf.  8  fin. 
"See  page  501. 

15  In  Censorinus  De  die  natali  14.2. 

16  1.49. 

1^  1.16,  and  cf.  "classis  numerosa"  in  7.151. 

18  From  "et  melius  nos  egimus"  in  7.124,  which  is  merely  the  answer  of  the 
disappointed  advocate  addressed  in  122.    Cf.  another  such  answer  in  166. 
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by  anything  in  the  poems.  His  silence  about  his  youth  is  the  most 
striking  thing  in  his  work:  it  is  even  more  striking  than  his  general 
silence  about  himself.  Yet  we  know  that  he  was  in  Rome,  and 
carefully  observing  at  least  part  of  the  spectacle  of  Domitian's 
reign;  for  nothing  in  the  satires  is  so  vividly  seen  and  described  as 
Domitianic  Rome. 

5.  Not  long  after  100  a.d.  he  published  book  i,  satires  1-5.  At 
that  time  he  was  living  in  Rome  as  a  client  in  comparative 
poverty, ^°  but  visited  Aquinum  at  intervals  for  a  holiday. 

6.  At  some  time  after  115  a.d.,  he  published  book  ii,  satire  6. 
The  evidence  for  the  date  is  that  the  newsmongering  woman  in 
6.407  IT  knows  of  a  comet  portending  disaster  to  Armenia  and 
Parthia.^^  There  were  two  comets,  in  110  and  115,  and  Trajan's 
expedition  against  Armenia  and  Parthia  was  in  112-116.  She 
also  knows  of  an  earthquake  in  the  East:  Antioch  was  overwhelmed 
in  Dec.  115.  Unless  we  believe  that  Juvenal  invented  these  as 
typical  forms  of  news,  before  similar  events  actually  happened, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  satire  was  published  not  long  after  115, 
when  the  earthquake  coincided  with  the  comet.  (It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  "agello  cedo  paterno"  in  6.57  cannot  possibly  mean 
that  Juvenal  then  had  a  small  estate  inherited  from  his  father.) 

7.  After  book  ii,  Juvenal  may  be  assumed  to  have  published 
book  III,  satires  7-9.  It  begins  with  satire  7,  on  the  poor  rewards 
of  literary  work.  These  troubles  are  related,  in  a  tone  o^  unbroken 
gloom,  for  two  hundred  lines,  and  are  mainly  illustrated  from  the 
Domitianic  age.  But  they  are  prefaced  by  a  sourly  polite  pane- 
gyric of  the  emperor's  interest  in  literature  in  general  and  poetry 
in  particular:  ^4 

solus  enim  tristes  hac  tempestate  Camenas  respexit. 

Satire  5,  with  its  close  and  bitter  observation,  is  enough  to  prove  that;  and 
see  Martial  12.18,  discussed  on  page  489. 

20  Satires  1,  3,  5,  and  7  show  a  greater  knowledge  of  poverty  than  any  other 
Roman  author  possesses. 

213.318. 

22  Friedlander,  Juvenal  (Leipzig,  1895),  7-10.  But  see  Ercole,  op.  cit.  71  ff., 
who  places  the  publication  some  time  after  110. 

23  This  is  believed  by  Merchant,  op.  cit.,  and  Schanz-Hosius,  Geschichte  der 
romischen  Liter atur (Munich  1935),  567.  They  may  be  thinking  of  "Laribus 
paternis"  in  12.89.  But,  as  Housman  saw,  "agello  paterno"  must  mean  the 
same  as  "rure  paterno"  two  lines  above,  so  that  "cedo"  means  "I  admit  her 
chastity." 

2^  "Camenas"  2,  "poetae"  3,  "Pieria  umbra"  8,  "canoris  modis"  18, 
"sublimia  carmina"  28;  literature  in  general:  Clio  and  Terpsichore  in  7  and  35, 
"disertos"  31,  "facunda  senectus"  35.    See  Ercole  op.  cit.  80  ff. 
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The  emperor  is  not  named,  but  he  is  important,  for  Juvenal  in  no 
other  place  praises  an  emperor  of  Rome,  and  actually  mocks  or 
attacks  at  least  four  former  emperors.  Who  was  he?  Nettleship's 
view  2^  that  he  was  Domitimi  will  scarcely  persuade  anyone  who 
has  read  2.29-33,  unless  he  believes  that  Juvenal  was  much  more 
insincere  than  Martial;  the  chronological  scheme  of  publication  for 
the  satires  would  also  oppose  that  belief.  Ercole  takes  Pliny's 
complimentary  remarks,  along  with  some  vague  and  carefully 
qualified  observations  by  Dio,^^  Aurelius  Victor, and  Eutropius,^^ 
to  mean  that  Trajan  really  offered  some  encouragement  to  the 
Muses,  and  that  he  did  so  just  before  or  during  his  Eastern  cam- 
paigns. Friedlander,^"  following  Borghesi,^^  believes  that  the  em- 
peror was  Hadrian,  who  was  the  first  princeps  since  Claudius  to 
take  a  real  interest  in  literature;  he  holds,  however,  that  the  obvious 
lack  of  connexion  between  the  introduction  (1-35)  and  the  body 
of  the  poem  means  that  it  was  written  under  Trajan  and  published, 
with  a  complimentary  introduction,  when  Hadrian  came  to  the 
throne.  Yet,  whenever  the  satire  was  written  (and  the  known 
names  in  it  are  Domitianic),  the  introduction  contains  no  hint  of  a 
change  of  regime.  What  is  in  fact  said  is  that  the  emperor  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Muses  (3),  and  is  looking  for  writers  who 
deserve  his  support  (20).  This  seems  rather  to  refer  to  some  more 
or  less  definite  indication  of  the  emperor's  desire  to  patronise 
literature.  It  is  a  new  attitude,  not  a  new  reign.  Such  an  occasion 
might  well  be  Hadrian's  refoundation  of  the  Athenaeum.  The 
date  of  this  act  is  unknown,  because  the  institution  had  been 
founded  by  Vespasian;"  but  it  was  certainly  re-established  and 
patronised  by  Hadrian. But  beyond  that,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  whether  book  iii  was  produced  in  Trajan's  last  years  or  under 
Hadrian. 

8.  Book  IV  (satires  10,  11,  12)  cannot  be  dated,  but  was  pub- 
lished in  Juvenal's  old  age,  for  he  speaks  of  his  skin  as  wrinkled,  in 

.     25  "Life  and  Poems  of  Juvenal,"  in  J.  Phil,  xvi  (1888)  55. 

26  Op.  cit.  76  ff.,  cf  Friedlander  op.  cit.  10,  quoting  Hermann,  Ribbeck,  and 
Teuffel. 

27  Pliny  Pan.  47.  Ep.  3.18.5;  Dio  68.7. 

28  Aur.  Vict.  Epit.  7. 

29  Eutrop.  Brev.  8.4. 

30  Op.  cit.  10. 

31  Borghesi,  "Annotazioni  alle  satire  di  Giovenale"  in  Oeuvres  Completes 
(Paris  1869)  5.509  ff. 

32  See  Platner  and  Ashby,  A  topographical  dictionary  of  ancient  Rome  (Oxford, 
1935),  s.v. 
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11.203.  Further  corroboration  is  afforded  by  the  wonderful  pas- 
sage on  old  age  in  10.188-288,  which  is  as  personal  as  the  cry  of 
Yeats  in  The  Tower:  "tied  to  a  dying  animal." 

9.  By  this  time,  however,  he  owned  a  house  in  Rome  with 
two  or  three  servants;  and  he  may  have  had  a  farm  near  Tibur,'^^ 
although  "Tiburtinus  ager"  need  mean  no  more  than  "the  country 
round  Tibur."  But  he  speaks  less  bitterly  of  his  own  and  others' 
poverty.  He  had,  in  fact,  acquired  a  modest  competence  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  as  Martial  and  Statins  had  done. 

10.  Finally,  he  published  book  v — if  indeed  he  did  not  leave  it 
unfinished  at  death  like  Persius — in  or  soon  after  127,  and  certainly 
before  131.  There  are  two  exact  references  to  127,  both  topical 
and  fairly  recent;  and  the  airy  description  of  Romans  becoming 
Jewish  proselytes  and  circumcising  themselves  could  not  have  been 
uttered  after  131,  when  Hadrian  forbade  the  Jews  to  practise 
circumcision.^^ 

11.  Book  V  contains  one  other  highly  interesting  personal  fact. 
Juvenal  says  explicitly  that  he  had  visited  Egypt,  and  had 
observed  the  manners  of  both  the  townsfolk  and  the  fellaheen. 
Now,  this  poem  was  for  Francke  a  great  argument  against 
Juvenal's  autopsy  of  Egypt,  because  in  it  he  describes  a  fight 
between  two  towns,  whose  inhabitants  he  calls  finitimi  and  uiciniJ^ 
These  towns  are  Ombi  and  Tentyra.  It  was  long  believed  that 
they  were  the  modern  Kom-Ombo  and  Denderah,  which  lie  at 
least  a  hundred  miles  from  each  other;  until  in  1895  Flinders  Petrie 
and  Quibell  found  the  remains  of  another  Ombi,  agreeing  in  every 
particular  with  Juvenal's  description,  and  situated  ten  miles  away 
from  Denderah. ^2  Therefore,  Juvenal  knew  something  about 
Egypt  which  was  unknown  to  literature  and  history  until  recent 
excavations,  which  is  fair  proof  that,  as  he  says,  he  had  been  there. 

33  Inherited  from  his  father,  11.190,  12.87. 

34  11.136f,  12.83. 

35  11.65,  and  cf.  "pastoris"  and  "bubulci"  in  11.151. 

36  13.17.  and  15.27. 

37  14.96-106. 

38  15.45. 

'  39  pj-ancke,  Examen  criticum  D.  lunii  luuenalis  uilae  (Leipzig,  1820),  106  ff. 
"0  15.33  and  76. 

41  E.g.  by  Friedlander  op.  cit.  580  ("ein  grober  Irrthum");  Mayor,  Juvenal 
(Cambridge  1881)ii  369;  even  Wessner,  Scholia  286. 

•'2  xhe  identification  had  been  suggested  by  Diimichen,  Geschichie  des  alien 
Aegyptens  (Berlin,  1879),  125-6.  See  Petrie  &  Quibell,  Naqada  and  Ballas  1895 
(London  1896),  65;  and  Boussac,  "L'exil  de  Juvenal  et  I'Ombos"  {sic)  in 
Revue  de  Philologie  xli  (1917),  169  ff. 
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And  in  13.163  he  mentions  another  fact  about  Egypt  which,  though 
credible,  is  not  attested  by  any  other  ancient  author. 

12.  Not  only  that.  It  is  evident  both  from  15  and  from  other 
references'*^  that  Juvenal  detested  and  despised  Egypt  and  the 
Egyptians. 

13.  One  final  fact.  All  the  satires  are  penetrated  with  a  unique 
sense  of  bitter  injustice.  This  indignation,  which  he  himself 
says  is  the  force  moving  him  to  write  satire,  is  focussed  upon  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  dies  away  as  those  dira  tempora  become 
more  distant.  His  living  examples  are  nearly  all  taken  from  that 
age,  or  from  the  age  of  Nero  (with  whom  he  once  compares  Do- 
mitian).In  the  later  books,  his  rancour  still  survives,  but  the 
viperine  energy  and  the  hornetlike  versatility  of  attack  have  dis- 
appeared, so  that  he  is  content  to  illustrate  the  dangers  of  ambition 
by  Demosthenes  and  Hannibal,  the  universality  of  virtue  by 
Cicero  and  Servius  Tullius,"*^  man's  inhumanity  to  man  by  a  squabble 
between  Egyptian  peasants.  Ribbeck's  theory  that  an  imitator 
composed  the  last  satires  represents  a  real  truth.  The  truth  is 
that  Juvenal's  satiric  indignation  was  created  by  the  age  of 
Domitian,  and  weakened  as  he  left  that  age  further  behind  him. 

IV 

Manhood  and  Exile 
Juvenal  is  mentioned  by  none  of  his  contemporaries  except 
Martial,^^  who  addresses  three  friendly  poems  to  him.^^  Since 
Martial  seems  to  make  no  mention  of  his  poetic  activity,  by 
calling  him  merely  ''facundus,"  and  he  himself  never  speaks  of 
Martial,  some  have  believed  that  Martial's  friend  was  a  dif- 
ferent man  altogether.  However,  the  work  of  the  two  poets 
corresponds  so  closely  in  style  and  subject-matter  that  they 
certainly  worked  together  i"^^  if  two  poets  criticize  the  same 

43  1.26,  1.130,  4.24,  6.84  (Canopus  is  actually  worse  than  Rome). 
"4  1.79. 
"5  4.38. 

46  10.114-167,  and  8. 231-fin. 

4^  It  has  been  held — e.g.  by  Naguiewski,  De  luuenalis  uita  obseruationes  (Riga 
1883),  36 — that  Quintilian  refers  to  him  without  naming  him  in  10.1.94,  which  is 
barely  possible. 

48  7.24,  7.91,  12.18. 

49  Nettleship,  op.  cii.  (note  25),  47f.;  Teuffel,  Studien  und  Charakteristiken, 
416  n.;  Wilson,  "The  literary  influence  of  Martial  upon  Juvenal,"  in  A. J. P.  xix 
(1898),  193  ff. 
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practices,  nothing  is  proved,  but  if  they  make  the  same  jokes 
and  use  the  same  real  or  fictitious  names  they  are  undoubtedly 
friends. 

These  poems,  however,  tell  us  little  of  Juvenal's  character 
and  hfe.  The  first  two,  published  in  91  or  92,  speak  of  the 
close  friendship  between  the  poets.  The  second  calls  Juvenal 
"facundus."  The  adjective  has  been  much  vexed,  and  has 
been  taken  to  prove  that  Juvenal  was  at  that  time  no  more  than 
a  professional  or  amateur  declaimer.^^  A  glance  at  Fried- 
lander's  index  to  Martial  will  show  that  he  applies  it  to  Vergil, 
Propertius,  Corduba,  Catullus  the  mimographer,  Cicero,  Pliny 
the  younger,  and  Sextus  the  Palatine  librarian,  as  well  as  many 
others.  It  means,  then,  only  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
applied  has  a  good  style  and  is  engaged  in  some  kind  of  literary 
work.  Many  false  deductions  about  Juvenal's  rhetorical 
training  which  have  been  made  from  it  must  be  expunged 
from  an  account  of  his  life.  In  fact,  the  practice  of  declama- 
tion was  not  sharply  separated  from  literature  in  general, 
and  the  critics  who  mark  rhetorical  faults  in  Juvenal's  work 
and  trace  them  to  his  training-ground  forget  that  Ovid 
constantly  practiced  in  similar  schools  of  oratory,  without 
sharing  these  traits. 

The  third  poem,  sent  from  Spain  in  101,  describes  Martial's 
rural  happiness  in  Bilbilis,  and  rather  unsympathetically 
contrasts  it  with  the  life  of  Juvenal  as  a  client  in  Rome,  fre- 
quenting the  Subura  and-  haunting  the  doors  of  influential 
men. 

Nothing  can  safely  be  inferred  from  these  poems  except  that: 
(1)  Juvenal  was  in  Rome,  engaged  in  literary  work,  in  91/92; 

5°  Except  that  all  three  poems  contain  an  obscene  remark,  which  may  confirm 
the  impression  thrust  upon  every  reader  of  the  satires,  that  there  was  something 
unpleasant  about  Juvenal's  attitude  to  sex. 

"  E.g.  by  Strack  op.  cit.  23. 

^2  Such  as  de  Decker,  Juvenalis  declamans  (Ghent  1913). 
"  Seneca  major,  Controu.  2.2.8  ff. 
Juvenal  mentions  the  Subura  five  times,  oftener  than  any  other  place  in 
Rome,  and  almost  certainly  (cf.  3.5)  lived  there. 
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and  (2)  he  was  in  Rome,  living  as  a  client  like  his  own  Trebius,^*^ 
in  101.  But  it  may  be  suggested  (3)  that  the  tone  of  12.18 
is  distinctly  less  friendly  than  the  protestations  of  7.24,  and 
that  the  intervening  ten  years  had  somewhat  estranged  the 
two  poets. 

After  this,  Juvenal  is  not  quoted  until  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,''*'  nor  generally  known  until  its  end,^^  when 
a  revival  of  interest  in  the  poets  of  the  Golden  and  Silver  Ages 
produced  the  annotated  edition  on  which  the  P  text  and  scholia 
are  based.  The  silence  which  surrounds  his  name  in  his  own 
epoch  confirms  what  we  should  infer  from  his  poems:  that  he 
was  undistinguished,  knew  no  really  notable  men,  had  no 
lasting  success — 'ekaBe  (Sccoaas. 

All  the  ancient  lives  of  Juvenal,  nearly  all  the  personal  in- 
formation contained  in  the  scholia  to  his  poems,  and  all  the 
testimonia  of  later  authors  centre  on  one  tradition — that  he 
was  exiled  by  an  emperor  for  a  real  or  fancied  attack  contained 
in  his  satires.  This  tradition  has  been  totally  denied  and 
variously  affirmed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  confused  or 
obscure  accounts  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  and  Malalas  (ex- 
cerpted in  Suidas)  are  no  earlier  than  the  tradition  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  lives,  and  look  very  like  versions  of  the  same 
material.  Sidonius,  in  a  tedious  enumeration  of  distinguished 
poets  whom  he  will  not  copy,  says  that  Ovid  (whom  he  does 
not  name)  will  not  be  in  his  poetry, 

nec  qui  consimili  deinde  casu 

ad  uolgi  tenuem  strepentis  auram 

irati  fuit  histrionis  exul. 

"Lactant.  L>zz/. /«5/.  3.29.17. 
"  Amm.  Marcellin.  28.4.14. 
Wessner,  Scholia  pref.  xxxviii;  Knoche,  Die  Ueberlieferung  Juvenals  (Berlin 
1926),  71. 

^9  E.g.  by  Strack,  op.  cii, 
60  Carm,  9.269. 
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This  is  so  vague  that,  were  it  not  for  the  Hves,  no  one  would 
think  of  applying  it  to  Juvenal.  Vahlen  believed  that  it 
was  the  source  of  the  tradition  in  the  lives,  but  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  a  scholiast  to  apply  these  three  lines  to 
Juvenal  unless  he  possessed  further  information.  Since  it  is 
virtually  certain  that  the  P  scholia,  which  contain  in  various 
forms  the  tradition  of  Juvenal's  exile,  were  compiled  before 
A.D.  399,*^^  and  since  Sidonius,  who  prided  himself  on  his 
scholarship,  follows  the  new  antiquarian  fashion  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  by  quoting  and  imitating  Juvenal  several 
times,^^  it  is  probable  that  he  had  seen  the  tradition  in  the 
scholia,  or  in  the  P  life  if  it  then  existed.  The  lines  of  Sidonius, 
then,  are  not  the  source  of  the  tradition  of  Juvenal's  exile,  but 
another  version  of  it,  probably  derived  from  the  annotated 
edition  which  is  the  source  of  our  P  scholia.  The  note  in 
Malalas,^^  though  much  deformed  by  ignorant  additions,  is 
certainly  another  rehandling  of  the  same  tradition,  and  needs 
no  further  consideration.^^ 

-  The  lives  themselves  which  are  attached  to  various  manu- 
scripts vary  between  obvious  falsehood  and  apparently  irre- 
ducible fact.    It  would  take  a  complete  treatise  to  examine 

Vahlen,  "Juvenal  und  Paris,"  in  Gesammelte  philologische  Schriften  (Leip- 
zig, 1923)  II  181  ff. 

'2  Knoche,  op.  cit.  65,  and  see  his  review  of  Wessner's  Scholia  in  luuenalem 
VetusHora  in  Gnomon  x  (1934),  591,  n.  3. 

~   63  Knoche,  op.  cit.  71;  Stevens,  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Oxford,  1933)  14  ff. 

^*  These  are  mostly  assembled  in  Geisler,  De  Apollinaris  Sidonii  studiis 
(Wratislaw  1885).  51-52. 

^^Chron.  (ed.  Dindorf,  Bonn  1831)  10,  p.  262-3;  and  see  Francke  op.  cit. 
28-40,  with  Schenk,  Graf  von  Stauffenberg's  Die  romische  Kaiser geschichte  hei 
Malalas  (Stuttgart  1931),  239-43. 

68  Even  if  the  twenty-second  short  poem  of  Claudian,  called  Deprecatio  ad 
Hadrianum,  is  really  a  rhetorical  exercise  on  the  exile  of  Juvenal  (Griset,  "Un 
carme  declamatorio  di  Claudiano"  in  Mondo  Classico  iii  (1933),  329  ff.,  quoted 
by  Ercole,  op.  cit.  38,  n.  1) ,  its  few  facts  are  so  confused  as  to  make  it  worthless  as 
evidence  for  this  question.  Cf.  the  description  of  the  exile,  not  of  the  speaker 
himself,  but  of  his  friends  (25),  and  the  assertion  that  Hadrian  and  the  speaker 
are  fellow-countrymen  from  Egypt  (55  ff .) ! 

The  lives  are  collected  in  Dtirr,  Das  Lehen  Juvenals,  (Ulm  1888). 
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them  and  the  opinions  of  scholars  on  them;  but  the  following 
considerations  seem  to  be  central. 

1.  The  lives  disagree  so  violently  in  various  details  that  there 
can  have  been  no  fuller  source  of  evidence  at  hand  from  which 
they  might  be  corrected  or  supplemented.  The  tradition,  there- 
fore, must  be  smaller  and  not  larger  than  the  average  life.  In 
addition  to  this,  many  of  the  facts  which  they  give  are  obvious 
anachronisms  and  inventions. Other  details,  however,  need 
more  careful  scrutiny.  For  example,  the  P  life  describes  Juvenal 
as  "libertini  locupletis  incertum  est  filius  an  alumnus."  Now, 
Merchant  asserts  that  Juvenal's  confessed  scorn  of  freedmen 
and  of  hypocrisy  makes  it  impossible  that  he  should  have  been 
brought  up  by  a  freedman.  The  description,  he  says,  was  invented 
by  a  scholiast  who  saw  from  1.15  that  Juvenal  had  been  well 
educated,  and  who  remembered  that  another  great  satirist  had 
been  "libertino  patre  natus,"  while  Turnus,  Juvenal's  contem- 
porary satirist,  was  "libertini  generis."  '^^  Strack,'^^  who  declares 
that  all  the  facts  in  the  P  life  are  derived  from  the  satires,  inter- 
preted well  or  badly,  agrees  with  this,  and  puts  it  even  more 
forcibly.  Yet,  Wessner  in  his  valuable  edition  of  the  scholia  '^^ 
says  "unde  haec  habuerit  auctor,  incertum  est,"  which  implies 
that  he  thinks  it  is  more  than  mere  invention.  I  have  stated  my 
own  belief  on  p.  484,  but  certainty  is  unattainable.  The  same 
considerations  apply  to  the  biographer's  "ad  mediam  fere  aetatem 
declamauit,"  which  is  almost  certainly  constructed  from  1.16  and 
1.25. 

2.  Again,  all  the  lives  which  are  not  demonstrably  inventions 
seem  to  have  been  written  long  after  Juvenal's  death.  This  is 
shown  by  their  uncertainty  (real  or  assumed)  about  his  parentage, 
their  inability  to  give  reliable  time-sequences  for  the  events  they 
describe,  and  their  dissension  on  the  author  of  his  exile.  This 
jejuneness  would  seem  to  prove  that  they  are  neither  authoritative 

^8  E.g.  "contra  Scotos"  in  Diirr  iv. 

69  "Ut  ibi  interficeretur  luuenalis"  {ibidem),  like  Uriah,  the  husband  of 
Bathsheba;  and  "Romam  cum  ueniret  et  Martialem  suum  non  uideret,  ita 
tristitia  et  angore  periit  anno  aet.  suae  lxxxii"  in  Diirr  iii  b. 

70  "The  Parentage  of  Juvenal,"  cited  in  note  12.  Even  "alumnus"  may- 
have  been  suggested  to  the  biographer  by  Juvenal's  description  of  his  master 
Lucilius  as  "magnus  Auruncae  alumnus"  in  1.20. 

71  Schol.  Vail,  on  1.20. 

72  De  luuenalis  exilio  8-9. 

73  On  p.  237. 
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lives  nor  epitomes,  but  expansions  of  one  ill-understood  tradition 
into  something  like  the  shape  of  the  usual  ykvos  or  jStos  which  was 
prefixed  to  a  complete  edition  of  any  author.^* 

3.  Finally,  it  is  possible  to  regard  all  the  more  reliable  lives 
as  variations  on  the  biography  attached  to  the  P  manuscript. '^^  If 
the  notes  in  the  P  scholia  '^^  are  assembled,  purged  of  impossi- 
bilities,^^ and  distilled,  there  remains  a  nucleus  which  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  P  biography,  and  which  is  difficult  to  explain  as  mere 
inference  from  the  satires.    It  is  this. 

Juvenal  wrote  a  few  lines  against  the  pantomime  Paris, 
namely  7.90-92  (or  7.88-92),  which  he  inserted  "nouis  scriptis." 
Because  these  lines  brought  him  into  suspicion  of  obliquely 
attacking  the  existing  regime,  he  was  exiled  to  Egypt.  The  P 
life  adds  that  he  was  exiled  at  the  age  of  eighty,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  appointment  to  command  a  cohort,  and  that  he 
died  almost  immediately.  The  P  scholion  on  1.1,  like  Malalas, 
says  that  he  was  exiled  by  Domitian,  and  the  scholion  on  15.27 
that  "in  Aegypto  militem  tenuit." 

These  assertions  should  be  examined  separately. 

I.  If  Juvenal  was  exiled,  why  was  he  exiled?  Apart  from 
the  P  schol.  on  4.37,  all  authorities  agree  that  he  was  sent  away 
for  insulting  a  "histrio,"  and  most  say  that  the  insult  was 
contained  in  7.90-92.  These  lines,  or  rather  7.88-92,  which 
hang  together,  say  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  nobility  to 
give  posts  in  the  equestrian  career.  The  actor  Paris  gives 
what  they  do  not:  a  new  plot  for  a  ballet  will  gain  you  a 
militia  equestris.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  these  five  lines,  solid 
as  they  are,  do  not  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  satire  7.  The 

-  ''^  Leo,  Die  griechisch-rdmische  Biographie  (Leipzig,  1901),  20.  And  cf. 
Wilamowitz,  "Die  Thucydideslegende "  in  Hermes  xii  (1877)  326  ff.,  esp.  note 
on  p.  341. 

^5  These  are  Durr  ii  b,  iii  a.  iii  c. 
So  Wessner,  op.  cit.,  pref.  xxxv. 

"  On  1.1,  4.37,  7.92,  15.27,  omitting  3.319.  which  doubtless  derives  from  the 
text. 

^8  As  that  Juvenal  was  exiled  by  Claudius  Nero  (schol.  2  on  7.92). 
As  shown  by  Vahlen,  op.  cit. 
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whole  poem  deals  with  the  hopeless  situation  of  literature,  and 
laments  that  even  the  best  authors  almost  starve;  these  lines 
say  that  if  your  work  pleases  Paris,  you  will  be  given  an 
honorary  knighthood  and  lucrative  posts. Not  only  that: 
line  87  esuriV  is  naturally  followed  not  by  the  excursus  on 
the  power  of  Paris, but  by  ''haud  tamen  inuideas  uati  quem 
pulpita  pascunt''  (line  93).  These  five  lines  not  only  could  be 
excised  without  breaking  the  course  of  thought,  but  can 
scarcely  be  left  in  without  hampering  it.  Therefore  it  is  not 
hard  to  believe  that  the  lines  were  inserted  into  satire  7  from 
another  poem.  There  is  of  course  nothing  to  show  that  (as 
many  have  assumed)  satire  7  itself  was  the  "noua  scripta." 

The  lines  are  ostensibly  an  attack  on  Paris,  and  the  P 
biography  says  they  brought  their  author  into  suspicion  that 
he  "tempora  figurate  notasset."  In  that  case,  they  were 
considered  by  the  authorities  to  be  an  attack,  not  on  Paris, 
but  on  some  other  person  who  behaved  like  him  or  on  some 
practice  which  could  be  easily  paralleled  with  his  conduct. 

II.  The  accounts  do  not  say  unanimously  what  emperor 
was  led  by  this  suspicion  to  exile  Juvenal.  If  he  was  eighty 
at  the  time  of  the  exile,  the  emperor  cannot  have  been  Domi- 
tian,  because  Juvenal  lived  for  at  least  thirty  years  after 
Domitian's  death.  Here  is  a  fundamental  contradiction, 
which  indicates  that  the  authors  of  these  accounts  did  not 
know  the  truth:  if  so,  we  have  only  probability  to  guide  us. 

Domitian  is  the  most  likely  emperor  to  have  exiled  Juvenal 
for  a  reason  such  as  that  mentioned.  The  crux  of  the  offence 
was  that  it  looked  like  a  covert  attack,  and  the  subtle,  vindic- 
tive, suspicious  emperor  was  just  the  man  to  detect  (truly  or 
falsely)  and  resent  such  an  attack. 

*  80  Mommsen,  Romisches  Staatsrecht  (Leipzig  1887)  iii  558-560;  cf.  Juv.  1.58. 

81  Of  course  such  digressions  are  in  Juvenal's  manner:  cf.  12.103-110. 

82  Who  is  not  said  by  the  P  biographer  to  be  alive  at  the  time. 
83"Occidit  et  Heluidium  fihum,  quasi  scaenico  exodio  sub  persona  Paridis 

et  Oenones"  (i.e.,  figurate)  "diuortium  suum  cum  uxore  taxasset,"  Suet.  Dom, 
10.4.    Cf.  also  Dio  67.1,  PUn.  Pan.  48-9. 
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Against  this  belief,  three  main  objections  are  raised: 

a)  that  Paris  was  executed  by  Domitian  in  83,  while  Juvenal 
was  in  Rome  in  91  or  92.  An  easy  solution  of  this  is  that  Juvenal 
used  the  name  of  Paris  some  time  after  his  execution.  This  would 
both  agree  with  his  subsequent  practice — he  never  mocks  by  name 
anyone  important  who  is  not  either  dead  or  condemned  — and 
appear  to  him,  even  under  the  dangerous  Domitian,  to  be  safe;  for 
we  know  that  lampoons  were  written  and  published  under  Do- 
mitian,and  what  safer  subject  for  a  lampoon  than  a  fallen 
favourite?  If  written  eight  or  nine  years  after  the  execution  of 
Paris,  it  could  still  annoy  the  emperor,  and  could  still  cause  Juvenal 
to  be  exiled  from  92  till  the  amnestv  at  Domitian's  death  in  96. 

b)  that  Martial,  and  still  more  notably  the  histories  of  Do- 
mitian's reign,  do  not  mention  Juvenal's  exile.  With  reference  to 
Martial,  it  must  be  said  in  general  that  a  writer  of  complimentary 
poems — as  all  his  poems  to  his  friends  are — does  not  speak  of  his 
friends'  misfortune  or  disgrace;  and  in  particular  that  Martial,  who 
had  received  a  knighthood  from  Domitian,  would  be  inclined  to 
pass  over  such  a  matter  in  silence.  The  chillier  tone  of  Martial 
12.18  has  been  remarked  on  above. The  historians  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  thought  to  have  mentioned  all  those  who  suffered  under 
Domitian,  "obuia  rerum  similitudine  et  satietate."  ^'^  Pliny, 
Juvenal's  own  contemporary,  never  mentions  him  in  any  connexion, 
nor  for  that  matter  Turnus,  who  seems  to  have  been  quite  as 
distinguished  a  satirist  at  the  time. 

c)  that  Juvenal  does  not  mention  his  own  exile,  as  he  would 
do  if  writing  after  his  return.  But  Juvenal  does  not  mention 
himself  at  all,  except  generally  or  parenthetically.  Even  if  he 
were  a  personal  satirist,  it  would  be  improper  for  the  satirist  to 
commemorate  his  own  punishment  for  writing  satire.  The  disaster 
of  his  life  is  sufhcient.ly  reflected  in  the  furious  outburst  against 
the  Domitianic  regime  with  which  his  satires  start,  and  in  the 
gradual  diminution  of  that  vehemence  as  he  leaves  that  age  behind. 

d)  It  may  also  be  suggested  that  there  is  no  assignable  reason 
for  Juvenal  to  have  lampooned  Paris  after  his  death.  A  reason 
will  be  suggested  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  paper. 

'  84  pj-iedlander,  Juvenal  99  ff.,  and  Christ,  Ueber  die  Art  und  Tendenz  der 
Juvenalischen  Personenkritik  (Landskron  1881), 

Suet.  Dom.  8.3,  a  suggestive  sentence. 
-     86  See  p.  489. 

'    8^  So  says  Tacitus  of  the  age  of  Tiberius,  Ann.  4.33. 
88  See  pp.  504f. 
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It  is  not  probable  that  Trajan  exiled  Juvenal.  The  follow- 
ing reasons  for  the  belief  have  been  adduced : 

a)  Trajan  had  a  favourite  ballet-dancer,  Pylades,^^  on  whom 
these  lines  might  seem  to  be  a  covert  attack.  But  there  is  no 
sign  that  the  efficient  militarist  emperor  allowed  his  affection  to 
dictate  his  appointments  in  the  army,  or  indeed  that  he  allowed  it 
to  sway  him  at  all:  Dio  mentions  Pylades  only  casually. 

h)  Trajan  was  not  cruel,  but  morose, ^°  so  that  mock-exile  for 
a  lampoon  would  suit  his  character  rather  than  Domitian's. 
Against  this,  it  must  be  said  that  he  was  singularly  unsuspicious 
and  fairminded,^^  as  the  story  of  Licinius  Sura's  suspected  con- 
spiracy ^2  would  show. 

It  is  possible  that  Hadrian  exiled  Juvenal,  for  these  reasons: 

a)  He  might  well  consider  that  his  affection  for  Antinous  was 
attacked  in  the  lines  about  the  "histrio."  Yet  Antinous  was  not 
an  actor  or  a  dancer,  and  did  not  use  court-favour  for  his  friends. 

h)  He  was  not  so  fair-minded  as  his  predecessor,  for  Spartianus 
mentions  several  of  his  disproportionate  cruelties,  to  which  the 
exile  of  Juvenal  might  be  added.  This  is  true;  but  if  satire  7  is 
in  fact  a  compliment  to  Hadrian,  it  would  argue  exceptional 
rancour  in  him  to  exile  the  poet  for  five  lines  which  occur  in  an 
otherwise  blameless  passage. 

c)  Hadrian  would  suit  the  P  biography,  which  says  that  the 
poet  was  sent  away  at  the  age  of  80.  But  the  biography  is  here 
confused.  It  says  that,  as  soon  as  he  published  these  lines,  he 
was  sent  to  Egypt,  and  died  "intra  breuissimum  tempus."  If  so, 
he  published  the  last  ten  satires  all  together,  which  seems  highly 
improbable. 

One  general  type  of  argument  on  this  matter  should  be 
rejected  at  once.  That  is  the  argument  from  dates  of  publica- 
tion. It  has,  for  instance,  often  been  argued  that  Juvenal 
cannot  have  been  exiled  by  Domitian,  because  the  lines  to 
which  his  exile  is  attributed  occur  in  satire  7,  which  was  pub- 

89  Dio  68.10. 

80  Synnerberg,  De  temporibus  uitae  .  .  .  rite  constituendis  (Helsingfors  1866), 
quoted  in  Strack,  op.  cit.  27. 

91  Dio  68.5-6. 

92  Dio  68.15. 

93  Spart.  Hadr.  15,  23,  24. 
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lished  after  Domitian's  death.  Ercole  supports  his  con- 
tention that  Hadrian  ordered  the  exile,  by  constructing  an 
elaborate  time-scheme  which  allows  the  exile  to  take  place 
soon  after  the  appearance  of  satire  7.  Again,  many  scholars 
have  inferred  that  certain  of  the  satires  could  not  have  been 
written  before  a  certain  date  because  it  is  proved  that  they  were 
published  after  it.^^  Now,  the  whole  practice  of  recitation 
implies  that  poems  are  written  and  partially  recited  some  time 
before  their  final  publication.  Topical  or  otherwise  effective 
passages  from  several  poems  were  recited,  rather  than  the 
whole  book  in  its  final  form:  these  passages  were  thus  sub- 
jected to  the  preliminary  criticism  of  the  reciter's  audience. 
And  the  point  is  corroborated  by  Juvenal's  own  custom:  in  at 
least  one  case  (4.1-27)  the  exordium  of  a  satire  is  patently 
part  of  a  poem  different  from  the  main  body  of  the  satire, 
later  attached  as  an  effective  introduction.  (It  is  possible 
that  small  variants,  of  the  type  which  Leo  discusses  in  his 
Doppelfassungen  hei  luvenal,^^  could  be  traced,  not  to  different 
editions  of  the  same  poem,  for  a  new  edition  usually  means 
considerable  changes,  but  to  different  versions  used  at  dif- 
ferent recitations,  and  entered  as  variants  in  the  original 
manuscript.  Parallel  instances  from  prose  literature  are 
known.)  And,  finally,  there  is  no  tradition  that  Juvenal  was 
exiled  for  writing  satire  7.  The  tradition  is  that  he  was 
exiled  for  writing  some  lines  which  now  appear  in  satire  7. 

There  is  one  other  argument.  A  leading  motif  in  Ju- 
venal's satires  is  fear,  a  fear  centered  on  the  age  of  Domitian. 
In  general,  his  practice  is  to  satirise  the  insignificant,  the  dead, 
or  the  condemned.  And  in  particular,  satire  1,  which  is  the 
introduction  to  his  work,  says  (after  giving  the  reasons  and 
the  subjects  of  his  satires)  that  it  is  dangerous  to  write  satire. 

94  Op.  cit.  76-88, 

95  Ercole,  op.  cit.  passim.  Some  have  asked  why  Juvenal  "remained  silent" 
for  at  least  four  years  after  Domitian's  death.  There  is,  of  course,  no  proof 
that  he  did;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  reciting  parts  of  book  i  for 
at  least  four  years  after  96,  publishing  the  whole  of  it  some  time  after  100. 

-    96  In  Hermes  xliv  (1909) ,  600  ff. 
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This  is  a  peculiar  tone  for  a  follower  of  Lucilius  to  adopt. 
Martial  himself,  though  a  gross  flatterer,  was  rather  bolder 
about  attacking  contemporaries,  and  wrote  with  much  less 
fury  about  the  dead.  Juvenal's  satire  10,  which  has  been 
called  "The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  should  rather  be 
named  "The  Dangers  of  Ambition,"  for  its  main  theme  is: 
"wish  for  no  distinction,  and  you  will  be  safe.''  And  the 
fact  that  he  never  mentions  himself  except  in  passing  could 
be  accounted  for  by  fear  at  least  as  well  as  by  pride.  If  he 
was  in  fact  exiled  by  Domitian  for  writing  satire,  the  general 
tone  of  apprehension  which  pervades  his  earlier  work  could 
be  easily  explained. 

III.  The  final  problem  is  the  place  of  his  exile.  The  P 
biography  says  he  was  sent  to  command  a  cohort  stationed 
at  the  furthest  point  of  Egypt.  The  P  schoha  on  1.1  and  4.37 
say  he  was  sent  to  Hos  or  Hoasa  in  Egypt,  the  former  adding 
"ad  ciuitatem  ultimam  Aegypti,"  which  is  more  detailed  than 
the  average  information  these  scholia  give  about  Egypt. 
They  seem  to  mean  the  larger  of  the  great  Oases,  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  to  which  offenders  were  sometimes  sent  instead  of  to 
an  island  exile  there  would  be  a  heavy  punishment.  Mala- 
las,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  Juvenal  was  sent  to 
the  Pentapolis,  which,  being  on  the  extreme  west  of  Egypt, 
is  actually  "extrema  pars  Aegypti,"  but  was  not  part  of 
Egypt  until  Diocletian's  redistribution  of  the  provinces. 
Malalas  therefore  knew  that  Juvenal  was  sent  to  the  furthest 
point  of  Egypt,  but  he  interpreted  it  wrongly. Another 
possibility  is  Syene,  Assuan.  There  were  three  cohorts  in 
the  town;^^^  it  is  south  of  Ombi,  Tentyra,  and  Coptus,  so 
that  it  would  account  for  Juvenal's  knowledge  of  these  towns 
(shown  in  15),  and  in  general  for  Juvenal's  hatred  of  the  coun- 

-     97Cf.  7-27,  56  f¥.,  118,  293  ff. 

98  Cf.  scholl.  on  1.26,  11.124,  and  especially  15.35. 

99  Dig.  48.22.7.5. 

100  So  Francke,  op.  cit.  47  ff. 
loistrabo  17.  1.48. 
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try  and  its  people.  A  decision  on  the  subject  is  impossible ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  (as  another  life  has  it)  sent  to 
Britain.  It  cannot  even  be  proved  from  the  satires  that  he 
knew  Britain,  and  the  falsehood  "minima  contentos  nocte 
Britannos"  ^'^^  is  enough  to  show  that  he  did  not.  The  story- 
is  an  invention  on  the  lines  (2.159) 

arma  quidem  ultra 
litora  luuernae  promouimus  et  modo  captas 
Orcadas 

and  perhaps  on  the  famous  hyperbole  (15.112) 

de  conducendo  loquitur  iam  rhetore  Thyle. 

The  P  biography  says  that  he  was  banished  "per  honorem 
militiae  ...  ad  praefecturam  cohortis,"  and  the  scholion  on 
15.27  that  "in  Aegypto  militem  tenuit."  The  probability 
of  this  is  impaired  by  its  resemblance  to  a  conjecture  drawn 
from  satires  15  and  16:  15  deals  with  Egypt,  16  with  mihtary 
service,  and  16  is  unfinished :  therefore  Juvenal  died  on  military 
service  in  Egypt.  And,  if  he  had  been  sent  to  command  a 
cohort  by  Domitian,  his  status,  income,  and  prospects  would 
have  been  very  different  from  those  of  an  exile :  although  bored, 
he  would  not  have  returned  in  poverty,  and  could  not  have 
written  of  the  client's  melancholy  life  with  such  perception 
and  such  hatred. 

V 

Youth 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  several  anti- 
quarians read  and  copied  (with  varying  success)  an  inscription 
on  a  marble  tablet  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  near  Aquinum. 
It  appeared  to  refer  to  Juvenal,  but  when  Henzen  inquired 
about  it  in  1846  it  was  lost,  and  in  1876  Mommsen  was  told 
by  the  syndic  of  the  town  that  it  was  still  missing.^*^^  He 
therefore  reconstructed  it  rather  arbitrarily  from  the  most 
intelligible  copy,  that  made  by  Cayro,  as  follows. 

^    102  2.161. 

103C.7.L.  X,  p.  530. 
C.7.L.  X  5382.  • 
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CereRl  SACRVM 
d  iurnVS  IVVENALIS 
trih  COH  i  DELMATARVM 
II  VIR  QVINQ  FLAMEN 
DIVI  VESPASIANI 
VOVIT  DEDICAVi/gVE 
SVA  PEC 

This  restoration  raises  several  interesting  points.  In  the  first 
place,  as  Mommsen  says,  the  inscription  was  probably  not 
forged,  because  a  forger  who  wished  to  impose  on  eighteenth- 
century  scholars  would  have  made  it  refer  much  more  clearly 
to  the  poet.  Next,  what  of  the  missing  words?  As  de 
Chaufepie  has  pointed  out,  the  names  D.  and  lunius  may 
well  be  falsely  conjectured.  In  fact,  the  stone  may  not  have 
been  erected  by  the  poet  at  all.  Again,  Mommsen  admitted 
that  he  restored  the  first  word  of  line  3  as  TRIB  because 
Cayro  had  copied  the  T,  I,  and  B  in  dots,  as  partially  legible, 
and  had  previously  copied  the  word  as  AGRI,  which  contains 
the  syllable  RI.  Yet  tribunes  of  auxiliary  cohorts  are  much 
rarer  than  prefects,  and  Cayro 's  copyings  would  allow  the 
restoration  PRAEF  almost  equally  well.  Furthermore,  the 
numeral  I  was  filled  in  by  Mommsen  on  the  grounds  that  the 
first  Dalmatian  cohort  is  most  frequently  mentioned,  and  that 
I  is  the  figure  which  would  most  easily  fall  out  or  be  omitted 
by  copyists.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  unconvincing.  The 
second  is  insufficient,  in  view  of  the  unreliability  of  Cayro 's 
copies.  And  Cichorius  cites  an  inscription  mentioning 
an  unnumbered  auxiliary  cohort,  which  turns  out  from  other 
evidence  to  be  not  the  first  of  its  name  but  the  second.  Finally, 
Cichorius  has  pointed  out  that  only  a  cohors  miliaria  was 
commanded  by  a  tribune,  whereas  a  prefect  (unless  specially 
promoted)      commanded  a  cohors  quingenaria.  Therefore, 

105  0^.  cit.  (on  note  8). 

io«  Cichorius  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  vii  283,  s.v,  "Cohors." 

107  C.I.L.  XI  6009. 

108  As  in  C.I.L.  vii  759;  cf.  von  Domaszewski,  Die  Rangordnung  des  romischen 
Heeres,  in  "Bonner  Jahrbiicher"  1908,  p.  130. 
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either  Mommsen's  TRIB  is  wrong,  or  (1)  this  is  one  of  the 
comparatively  rare  cases  in  which  a  1000-cohort  is  not  specified 
as  mil.,  and  (2)  all  the  inferences  which  have  been  drawn 
about  Juvenal's  service  in  Britain  are  baseless,  since  no  miliary 
Dalmatian  cohort  can  be  proved  (as  coh.  I  Delm.  can)  to  have 
served  in  Britain  during  the  relevant  period. 

The  inscription,  therefore,  may  well  have  been  erected,  not 
by  the  poet  but  by  another  man  with  a  similar  cognomen. 
Conjectures  can  be  based  on  possibility  alone.  Yet  it  can  be 
shown  that  it  is  possible  for  Juvenal  himself  to  have  set  it  up, 
and  that,  if  the  possibility  be  accepted,  we  should  have  a 
clearer  understanding  of  his  life  and  character.  The  following 
points  are  relevant.  First,  the  stone  was  found  near  Aquinum. 
Aquinum,  Egypt,  and  Rome  are  the  only  places  with  which 
Juvenal  explicitly  connects  himself.  Umbricius's  farewell  to 
Juvenal  mentions  "tuum  Aquinum"  (3.319),  which  need  not 
strictly  mean  that  he  was  born  there,  but  can  mean  that  he 
was.  Again,  the  stone  is  a  dedication  of  an  altar  or  temple  to 
the  goddess  Ceres.  She  also  is  mentioned  in  Umbricius'  fare- 
well as  one  of  the  two  deities  of  Aquinum ;  and  she  is  the  only 
goddess,  almost  the  only  deity,  whom  Juvenal  takes  rather 
seriously.^^°  Finally,  Juvenal  was  of  the  right  age  to  have  held 
a  flaminate  of  Vespasian,  who  was  consecrated  between  Janu- 
ary and  June  in  80  A.D.,  when  Juvenal  was  a  young  man.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  to  tell  at  what  period  thereafter  a  flamen 
of  Vespasian  might  be  appointed,  but  even  the  earliest  possible 
date  is  not  unsuitable  for  Juvenal. 

Nevertheless,  the  implications  of  the  inscription  contrast 
strangely  with  what  we  know  of  Juvenal's  life — so  strangely 
that  some  have  believed  it  impossible  for  the  poet  to  have 
erected  the  stone. 

The  dedicator  was  one  of  the  duouiri  quinquennales ,  and  a 
priest  of  the  deified  emperor.  Such  offices  were  granted  by 
the  decurions  of  the  town  for  one  year,  as  a  signal  honour  to 

'  109  Vollmer  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  xix  1041  ff.,  s.v.  "Junius  Juvenalis";  and 
Genovese,  Giovenale  (Florence  1933),  2. 

110  Cf.  6.50,  15.141;  only  one  jest,  in  10.112. 
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distinguished  citizens. They  were,  as  de  Chaufepie  has 
pointed  out,  either  veteran  municipal  magistrates  or  Roman 
knights.  This  Juvenal,  who  seems  to  have  occupied  none  of 
the  lower  magistracies,  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  How  old 
was  he?  There  is  no  way  of  telling.  The  lower  age-limit  for 
equestrian  service  varied  so  greatly  that  Hadrian  was  praised 
because  he  made  no  one  an  officer  "nisi  plena  barba,  aut  eius 
aetatis  quae  prudentia  et  annis  tribunatus  robur  impleret." 
The  lower  age-limit  for  election  to  a  municipal  magistracy  was 
twenty-five, or  six  years'  service  in  the  infantry  or  three  in 
the  cavalry.^^^  Accordingly,  this  Juvenal  could  have  been 
twenty-five,  or  even  less  if  he  had  served  for  six  years.  He 
could  also  have  been  much  older,  having  entered  the  equestrian 
career  in  his  thirties  or  forties.  But  the  command  of  an 
auxiliary  cohort  was  a  young  man's  job;  and  if  he  had  stayed 
at  home  for  some  years  we  should  expect  to  see  records  of 
previous  magistracies  which  he  had  held.  It  is  a  fair  con- 
clusion that  this  Juvenal  was  a  young  man  who  had  lately 
begun  his  career  in  the  equestrian  service,  and  was  honoured  by 
his  native  town  on  his  new  knighthood. 

He  was  commander  of  an  auxiliary  cohort  of  infantry. 
That  is,  he  had  proved  his  qualifications — free  birth  (though 
not  necessarily  the  free  birth  of  his  father  also)/^^  good  charac- 
ter, and  the  possession  of  property  worth  400,000  sesterces — 
and  had  been  appointed  by  the  emperor  through  the  bureaux 
"a  censibus"  and  "ab  epistulis"     or  "a  libellis"      to  one  of 

"1  Marquardt,  Die  romische  Staatsverwaltung^  (Leipzig  1881)  I  174,  179  n.  5; 
Riewald  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  ii  ser.,  i  1651-1652,  s.v.  "  Sacerdotes." 
"2  Spart.  Hadr.  10.6. 

"3  Plin.  Ep.  10.79,  80.    Lex  Malacitana  54. 
1"  Lex  lulia  municipalis  89. 

"6  Horace  (Serm.  1.6.6)  was  "libertino  patre  natus"  though  he  was  a  legionary 
tribune;  see  Stein,  Der  romische  Ritlerstand  (Munich,  1927)  117,  and  Dessau  in 
Hermes  XLV  (1910),  25. 

116  Mommsen,  Slaatsrecht  in  546;  Kiibler  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  xi,  301,  s.v. 
"Equites  Romani,"  quoting  Stat.  Silu.  5.1.94;  Hirschfeld,  Romische  Verwaltungs- 
geschichte  (Berlin  1877),  266. 

"7  Stein,  op.  cit.  72,  and  cf.  Juv.  14.193. 
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the  military  posts  which  were  occupied  by  knights.  His 
appointment  to  this  post  was  the  final  and  almost  indispensable 
patent  of  equestrian  rank.  He  had  thereby  entered  on  the 
equestrian  career,  for  which  service  in  at  least  one  of  the  three 
militiae  equestres  was  a  precondition ;  he  was  what  Juvenal  the 
poet  calls  a  "municipalis  eques,"  like  many  distinguished 
officials  under  and  after  the  Flavians. If  his  service  and 
character  were  satisfactory,  he  could  rise  to  any  heights  in  the 
imperial  service.  After  service  in  one  or  more  of  the  militiae, 
he  would,  if  approved,  be  promoted  to  a  minor  governmental 
post  and  begin  the  long  climb  to  the  top.  (If  he  chose  to 
excuse  himself,  he  could  of  course  retire  at  this  point ; 
and  it  is  always  possible  that  the  Juvenal  of  the  inscription  did 
so  retire  after  achieving  knightly  rank.) 

Now,  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  poet  was  the  young  knight  who 
was  honoured  by  his  Aquinum  and  occupied  one  of  the  militiae 
equestres,  he  did  not  rise  high  in  the  equestrian  career.  Juvenal 
was  actually  poor  in  middle  life,  and  only  tolerably  well-to-do 
in  his  old  age.  If  we  are  to  believe  that  he  was  rich  enough  to 
be  a  knight  and  a  quinquennalis  in  his  twenties,  we  must 
explain  how  his  career  was  interrupted  and  his  wealth  lost. 
This  can  be  done  by  a  not  improbable  conjecture. 

In  the  first  place,  how  could  a  young  knight  obtain  promotion 
in  the  equestrian  career?  It  was  not  necessary  in  the  first 
century  to  hold  all  three  of  the  militiae  equestres If  the  dedi- 
cator of  the  stone  was,  as  Mommsen  made  him,  tribune  of  a 
cohort,  his  office  was  equivalent  to  the  legionary  tribunate, 
the  second  of  the  three  posts;  and  in  fact  aspirants  to  the 
procuratorial  career  did  not  often  hold  the  third  and  most 
important,  the  praefectura  alae}^^  So  he  could  proceed  at 
once  to  a  subordinate  governmental  position. 

118  8.238. 

119  Stein,  op.  cit.  129  ff. 

120  C.I.L.  X  4619,  quoted  by  Mommsen,  Staatsrecht  iii  559. 

121  Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  iii  547;  de  Chaufepie,  op.  cit,  30. 

122  Cichorius  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  s.v.  "Cohors." 

123  Hirschfeld,  op.  cit.  248. 
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But  since  the  posts  above  the  militiae  carried  important 
emoluments,  they  were  benefices.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  be  promoted  to  them  by  the  emperor  himself,^^^  by  a 
codicillus  in  his  own  hand.^^^  The  manner  of  gaining  promo- 
tion is  naturally  very  difficult  to  determine,  but — apart  from 
very  distinguished  service — it  would  appear  that  an  important 
factor  in  winning  it  was  influential  recommendation.  (Such 
recommendations,  called  suffragia,^^^  are  actually  mentioned  in 
third-century  inscriptions.) ^2''  Juvenal  himself  speaks  of  such 
influence  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  equestrian  career  in  the 
famous  passage  7.88-92,  discussed  above: 

tu  Camerinos 
et  Baream,  tu  nobilium  magna  atria  curas? 
praefectos  Pelopea  facit,  Philomela  tribunos. 

And  there  are  many  examples  of  the  gift  or  sale  of  these 
suffragia.  They  could  be  obtained  from  noblemen  (as 
Juvenal  implies),  from  high  officials  like  Pliny,  from  courtiers 
or  others  who  had  influence  over  the  emperor. 

Now,  the  entire  work  of  Juvenal  is  coloured  by  two  emotions 
— fear  and  disappointment.  The  former  has  already  been 
discussed.  His  disappointment,  which  is  relevant  here,  may 
be  better  described  as  a  sense  of  social  injustice  that  distin- 
guished him  from  all  other  Roman  satirists.  The  indignation 
of  satire  1  is  prompted  chiefly  by  the  sight  of  the  success  of 
criminals  and  ex-slaves;  satire  3  shows  why  honest  worth  can- 
not prosper  in  Rome;  satires  1  and  4  contain  the  two  famous 
attacks  on  Crispinus,  an  Egyptian  freedman  who  seems  to 
have  reached  the  summit  of  the  equestrian  career  by  becoming 
praefectus  praetorio;  satire  7  describes  the  poor  rewards  of 

124  Hirschfeld,  op.  cit.,  256. 

Hirschfeld.  op.  cit.,  204  n.  4;  Suet.  D.  Claud.  29.1,  Epictetus  3.7.30. 

126  Ael.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  36;  cf.  "suffragator"  in  Suet.  D.  Vesp.  23.2. 

127  Hirschfeld,  op.  cit.  266,  n.  7,  quoting  C.I.L.  v  4332. 

i28Plin.  Ep.  10.87.3,  cf.  10.12  and  10.51;  Pronto  (ed.  Naber)  ad  M.  Caes. 
5.37  (52),  p.  87;  ad  L.  Verum  2.7.  p.  133;  C.I.L.  vi  2132;  and  all  Cic.  adfam.  13. 

129  Dio  60.17.8;  66.14.3;  Suet.  D.  Vesp.  23.2;  Tac.  Ann.  14.50;  Epictetus 
3.7.31  {t'lvl  ireixxpas  Scopa;),  Ael.  Lamprid.  Heliog.  6,  Alex.  Sev.  35-6. 
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literary  labour;  8  accuses  the  nobles  of  failing  to  justify  their 
position;  and  10  is  his  last  word  on  the  dangers  of  ambition. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  probable  that  Juvenal  was  exiled 
by  Domitian  for  writing  7.88-92.  These  lines  say  that  noble- 
men might  be  expected  to  give  posts  in  the  equestrian  career, 
but  do  not.  Instead,  the  suffragium  of  an  actor  will  make  a 
man  a  knight.  We  have  asked  why  he  wrote  the  lines.  The 
inscription  will  provide  an  answer. 

If,  as  is  demonstrably  possible,  the  inscription  was  set  up  by 
Juvenal  the  poet  when  he  was  a  young  man,  we  can  conjecture 
that,  after  reaching  the  highest  honours  in  his  own  town  and 
starting  upon  the  equestrian  career,  he  came  to  Rome  to  get 
advancement  in  a  very  usual  way — by  courting  the  nobles 
for  their  suffragia.  For  some  reason,  he  did  not  obtain  them, 
and  was  not  promoted.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
to  relapse  into  the  dilettantism  which,  with  whatever  truth, 
the  biography  describes.  Stung  by  this  disappointment,  he 
published  a  satire  containing  the  verses  7.88-92  which  dealt 
at  least  incidentally  with  the  subject  nearest  his  heart — promo- 
tion in  the  equestrian  career  by  unworthy  influence.  He  was 
exiled  for  it  by  Domitian.  Since  his  property  was  naturally 
confiscated,  he  was  poor  when  he  returned  after  the  tyrant's 
death,  and  became  a  client  of  the  rich,  depending  on  the 
sportula  for  all  or  part  of  his  income. 

VI 

Reconstruction 
Juvenal  was  born  free,  about  55  A.D.,  and  came  from  Aqui- 
num.  After  receiving  a  good  education,  he  successfully 
applied  to  the  imperial  government  for  admission  to  the 
equestrian  rank  and  career.  During  or  after  his  service  as 
commander  of  an  auxiliary  cohort,  he  dedicated  a  shrine  to 
Ceres  in  his  native  town,  and  was  given  the  highest  honours 
Aquinum  could  bestow.  When  his  service  in  the  cohort  was 
over,  he  was  not  promoted.    He  lived  in  Rome  during  the 

Cf.  Juv.  1.133-134,  5.2. 
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first  part  of  Domitian's  reign,  and  cultivated  the  nobles  who 
might  have  helped  him,  but  they  were  uninterested  or  un- 
successful. 

Meanwhile,  he  saw  that  court  favourites  were  able  to  pro- 
mote their  friends,  and  that  merit,  in  Rome,  did  not  mean 
success.  He  lingered  on  in  Rome  for  some  years,  practising 
literature  in  a  dilettante  way,  and  waiting.  Then  he  wrote  a 
short  satire  on  the  advancement  of  the  unworthy,  and  used  the 
name  of  Paris,  dead  in  disgrace  some  eight  or  nine  years  since, 
as  an  example.  The  suspicious  Domitian  took  this  as  a  covert 
attack  on  the  probity  of  his  administration,  and  exiled  Juvenal 
to  Egypt,  confiscating  all  his  considerable  property. 

When  he  returned,  he  was  a  middle-aged  man,  penniless 
and  without  prospects.  He  lived  for  some  years  as  a  client  of 
the  rich,  writing  poetry  which  had  small  success.  His  satires 
were  published  by  books:  i  and  ii  under  Trajan,  iii,  iv,  and  v 
under  Hadrian.  In  late  middle  life,  he  inherited  or  earned 
some  property,  which  enabled  him  to  end  his  days  in  com- 
parative comfort,  so  that  he  died  less  bitterly  than  he  had 
lived.  His  last  book  of  satires  may  have  been  published  by 
friends  after  his  death. 

There  are  three  stages  in  that  reconstruction.  The  first  two 
need  not  be  accepted.  The  officer  who  erected  the  lost 
inscription  may  well  have  been  another  Juvenal,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  exile  might  be  a  scholiast's  invention;  but  at 
least  the  reconstruction  is  possible.  What  is  certain  and 
permanent  in  the  satires  is  the  enduring  hate  and  fear  of 
Domitian,  and  the  deep  contempt  for  humanity  and  its 
standards,  which  inspire  them  throughout,  and  for  which  this 
reconstruction  would  supply  a  personal  motive. 
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AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


I.  ORGANIZATION 


The  American  Philological  Association  was  organized  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  July  29,  1869.  It  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  on  January  22,  1937.  At  this  time 
it  was  provided  that  all  regulations,  resolutions,  or  agreements  of 
the  unincorporated  Association  or  of  its  executive  committee  should 
remain  in  force,  excepting  only  such  as  were  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  Delaware  or  the  charter  and  by-laws  of  the  corporation. 
The  members  and  officers  of  the  unincorporated  Association  held 
in  the  incorporated  body  the  same  status,  rights,  privileges,  and 
duties  as  before  the  incorporation. 

OFFICERS,  DIRECTORS,  AND  COMMITTEES  FOR  1936-37 


President:  William  Abbott  Oldfather 
First  Vice-President:  Austin  Morris  Harmon 
Second  Vice-President:  Arthur  Stanley  Pease 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Levi  Arnold  Post 
Editor:  Levi  Arnold  Post 
Directors  in  addition  to  the  above: 


Casper  John  Kraemer,  Jr. 

Nominating  Committee:  Ivan  Mortimer  Linforth  (1933-38),  Chairman, 
Campbell  Bonner  (1934-39),  Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight  (1935-40),  Berthold 
Louis  Ullman  (1936-41),  George  Lincoln  Hendrickson  (1937-42). 

Committee  on  Investments:  L.  Arnold  Post,  Chairman  ex  officio,  Goodwin 
Batterson  Beach,  Roy  Caston  Flickinger,  Clarence  Whittlesey  Mendell. 

Committee  on  Publication  of  Monographs:  George  Depue  Hadzsits  (1936-38), 
Arthur  Stanley  Pease  (1934-39),  Austin  Morris  Harmon  (1935-40),  Chairman, 
William  Abbott  Oldfather  (1936-41),  Lily  Ross  Taylor  (1937-42). 


George  Miller  Calhoun 
Roy  Caston  Flickinger 
Joseph  William  Hewitt 


Marbury  Bladen  Ogle 
Rodney  Potter  Robinson 
Lily  Ross  Taylor 
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Committee  on  Materials  for  Research:  William  Abbott  Oldfather  (1933-38), 
Chairman,  Benjamin  Dean  Meritt  (1934-39),  C.  Bradford  Welles  (1935-40), 
Berthold  Louis  Ullman  (1936-41),  Marbury  Bladen  Ogle  (1937-42). 

Committee  on  Rotographs:  Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Chairman,  Austin  Morris 
Harmon. 

Program  Committee:  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretary,  ex  officio. 

Chairman  of  Local  Committee  for  the  Meeting  in  Providence,  December  28-30, 
1938:  Benjamin  Crocker  Clough. 

Representatives  to  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies:  Campbell  Bonner 
(1934-38),  George  Lincoln  Hendrickson  (1936-40). 

Representative  to  American  Classical  League:  Bernard  Melzar  Allen. 


PAST  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION,   1910-1937  ^ 

President 


1910-  11:  John  Carew  Rolfe 

1911-  12:  Thomas  D wight  Goodell 

1912-  13:  Harold  North  Fowler 

1913-  14:  Edward  Capps 

1914-  15:  Edward  Parmelee  Morris 

1915-  16:  Carl  Darling  Buck 

1916-  17:  Frank  Gardner  Moore 

1917-  18:  Frank  Frost  Abbott 

1918-  19:  John  Adams  Scott 

1919-  20:  Clifford  Herschel  Moore 

1920-  21:  Walton  Brooks  McDaniel 

1921-  22:  Francis  Greenleaf  Allinson 

1922-  23:  Edward  Kennard  Rand 

1923-  24:  Samuel  Eliot  Bassett 


1924-  25:  Gordon  Jennings  Laing 

1925-  26:  Henry  Rushton  Fairclough 

1926-  27:  Frank  Cole  Babbitt 

1927-  28:  Clarence  Powers  Bill 

1928-  29:  Tenney  Frank 

1929-  30:  Charles  Burton  Gulick 

1930-  31:  Henry  Washington  Prescott 

1931-  32:  Ivan  Mortimer  Linforth 

1932-  33:  Campbell  Bonner 

1933-  34:  Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight 

1934-  35:  Berthold  Louis  Ullman 

1935-  36:  George  Lincoln  Hendrickson 

1936-  37:  Henry  Arthur  Sanders 


Secretary 

1904-16:  Frank  Gardner  Moore  1925-31:  Joseph  William  Hewitt 

1916-25:  Clarence  Powers  Bill  1931-35:  Roy  Caston  Flickinger 

Editor 

1931-1935:  Joseph  William  Hewitt 


Time  and  Place  of  Meeting 

1933:  December  27-29,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1934:  December  27-29,  Toronto,  Ontario 
1935:  December  26-28,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1936:  December  28-30.  Chicago,  111. 


*  For  officers  to  1910,  see  Proceedings  XL.cxlvi  f.  For  places  of  meeting  1904- 
1932,  see  LXii.lxxiii  f. 
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CHARTER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 

I.  The  corporate  name  is  The  American  Philological  Association. 

II.  The  location  of  the  principal  office  of  the  Corporation  in  the  State  of 
Delaware,  is  927  Market  Street,  in  the  City  of  Wilmington,  County  of  New 
Castle,  and  the  Corporation  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company  is  designated  as 
the  statutory  agent  therein,  and  in  charge  thereof,  and  upon  whom  process 
against  the  corporation  may  be  served. 

III.  The  objects  and  purposes  for  which  the  Corporation  is  established  shall 
be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological  knowledge. 

IV.  The  Corporation  shall  be  supported  by  dues,  membership  fees,  voluntary 
contributions  or  endowments,  or  in  such  manner  and  through  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  deem  advisable  for  the  best 
interests  of  its  members. 

V.  This  Corporation  shall  be  a  non-profit  membership  corporation  and  shall 
have  no  authorized  capital  stock. 

The  membership  shall  first  be  composed  of  all  of  the  incorporators  who  shall 
adopt  the  By-laws  and  elect  the  first  Board  of  Directors.  After  the  election 
of  the  first  Board  of  Directors  and  the  adoption  of  the  By-laws  the  membership 
shall  be  composed  of  the  first  Board  of  Directors  and  such  persons  as  may  be 
qualified,  elected  or  accepted  for  membership  in  such  manner  as  the  By-laws 
may  provide. 

The  admission  to  membership,  the  qualifications  of  membership,  the  ter- 
mination of  membership,  the  control  thereof,  the  voting  rights  of  members, 
the  dues,  assessments,  fines,  the  rights  and  duties  of  members,  the  number, 
qualification,  duties,  rights  and  terms  of  office  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
Officers,  as  well  as  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct,  management  and 
control  of  this  Corporation  and  all  its  property  and  membership  shall  be  as 
provided  for  in  the  By-laws. 

VI.  The  Incorporators  of  the  Corporation  are  as  follows: 

Name  Residence 

H.  Lamar  Crosby  4312  Osage  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Merle  M.  Odgers  105  Kenmore  Rd.,  Highland  Park,  Pa. 
T.  Robert  S.  Broughton    Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Dean  P.  Lockwood  6  College  Circle,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Howard  Comfort  3  College  Lane,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Levi  Arnold  Post  9  College  Lane,  Haverford,  Pa. 

VII.  The  existence  of  this  Corporation  is  to  be  perpetual. 

VIII.  The  private  property  of  the  members,  officers  and  directors  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  payment  of  corporate  debts  to  any  extent  whatever. 

IX.  The  Corporation  shall  be  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  which 
Board,  subject  to  the  provision  of  the  By-laws,  shall  have  authority  to  exercise 
such  powers  as  are  usually  exercised  by  Directors  of  Corporations. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  express  power  to  make,  alter,  amend,  and 
rescind  the  By-laws  of  the  Corporation,  to  fix  and  determine  the  use,  disposition, 
and  application  of  the  funds,  moneys,  and  assets  of  the  Corporation,  and  to 
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authorize  and  cause  to  be  executed  mortgages  and  liens  upon  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Corporation,  and  to  sell,  assign  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
the  real  estate  or  other  property  of  the  Corporation,  provided  always  that  a 
majority  of  the  whole  Board  concur  therein. 

X.  In  furtherance  and  not  in  limitation  of  the  powers  conferred  by  statute, 
the  Corporation  is  expressly  authorized  to  carry  on  its  business,  hold  its  meet- 
ings, in  any  of  the  states,  colonies  or  dependencies  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  foreign  country,  have  one  or  more  offices  therein  and  therein  to  hold, 
purchase,  lease,  mortage,  and  convey  real  and  personal  property;  to  keep  the 
books  of  the  Corporation  within  or  without  the  State  of  Delaware,  at  such 
places  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

XI.  The  Corporation  reserves  the  right  to  amend,  alter,  change,  or  repeal 
any  provision  contained  in  this  certificate  in  the  manner  now  or  hereafter  pre- 
scribed by  statute  for  the  amendment  of  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Name 

1.  This  corporation  shall  be  known  as  "The  American  Philological  Associ- 
ation." 

Object 

2.  The  object  for  which  this  corporation  is  organized  is  the  advancement  and 
diffusion  of  philological  knowledge. 

Offices 

3.  The  registered  ofifice  of  the  corporation  shall  be  at  927  Market  Street,  in 
the  City  of  Wilmington,  County  of  New  Castle,  and  State  of  Delaware.  The 
agent  in  charge  of  said  office,  upon  whom  process  against  the  corporation  may 
be  served,  is  Corporation  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company. 

4.  The  corporation  may  also  maintain  offices  at  Haverford,  in  the  County 
of  Delaware,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  such  other  places  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  appoint. 

Seal 

5.  The  corporate  seal  of  the  Association  shall  have  inscribed  thereon  the 
name  of  the  Association,  the  year  of  its  organization,  and  the  year  of  its  incor- 
poration and  the  words  "Corporate  Seal,  Delaware." 

Meetings 

6.  The  annual  meeting  of  members  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  corporation 
in  the  City  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  December  in 
each  year  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  unless  the  Directors  shall,  not  less  than  sixty  days 
prior  thereto,  appoint  a  different  place  and  time,  and  shall  give  not  less  than 
twenty  days'  notice  thereof  to  members. 

7.  At  the  annual  meeting  the  members  shall  elect,  by  a  plurality  vote,  by 
ballot,  a  Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  serve  for  one  year  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualify. 
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8.  Special  meetings  of  the  members  may  be  called  by  the  President,  or  by 
direction  of  the  Board,  upon  written  notice,  stating  the  day,  hour,  and  place 
of  the  meeting  and  the  general  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted,  and 
mailed  to  each  member  at  least  five  days  prior  to  such  meeting. 

9.  Ten  members  present  in  person,  or  represented  by  proxy,  shall  be  requisite 
at  every  meeting  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  election  of  Directors  or  for  the 
transaction  of  other  business. 

10.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
on  all  questions  or  actions  at  all  meetings  of  members. 

11.  Written  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  mailed  to  each  member, 
at  his  address  as  the  same  appears  on  the  books  of  the  Association,  at  least  ten 
days  prior  to  the  meeting. 

12.  The  proxies  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  meeting  before  being 
voted  upon. 

Officers 

13.  At  the  last  session  of  each  annual  meeting  the  Association  shall  elect  a 
President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary-Treasurer,  an  Editor  of  Publica- 
tions, and  a  Board  of  Directors,  which  shall  consist  of  the  foregoing  officers  and 
seven  other  members  of  the  Association. 

14.  An  assistant  Secretary  and  an  assistant  Treasurer  may  be  elected  at  the 
first  session  of  each  annual  meeting,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary.  An 
assistant  Editor  may  be  elected  on  the  nomination  of  the  Editor. 

Directors'  Meetings 

15.  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  President, 
or  at  the  request  of  two  members  of  the  Board  on  five  days'  notice  to  each 
Director,  either  personally,  by  mail  or  by  wire,  or  upon  written  waiver  of  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  signed  by  all  of  the  Directors. 

16.  One-third  of  the  membership  of  the  Board  present  in  person  shall  be 
requisite  at  every  meeting  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

17.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  at  such  annual  meeting  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  present  an  annual  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

Membership 

18.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  payment  of  $5  as  initiation  fee, 
which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

19.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  $4.00  from  each  member,  failure  in  pay- 
ment of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

20.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  vote  of  the 
Directors  and  on  payment  of  a  sum  amounting  to  twenty  times  the  annual  dues 
less  one  fortieth  for  each  year  in  which  dues  have  been  paid. 

21.  The  present  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  between  the  Philological 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  The  American  Philological  Association, 
the  unincorporated  predecessor  of  this  corporation,  adopted  in  December  1916 
and  November  1917,  shall  remain  in  force  and  be  binding  upon  this  corporation 
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as  successor.  In  accordance  therewith  the  amount  per  member  of  the  Philo- 
logical Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  paid  to  this  corporation  shall  be  $3.33 
per  year. 

Powers  of  Directors 

22.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  management  of  the  business  of  the 
corporation.  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  authorities  by  these  By-laws 
expressly  conferred  upon  them,  the  Board  may  exercise  all  such  powers  of  the 
corporation  and  do  all  such  lawful  acts  and  things  as  are  not  by  statute  or  by 
these  By-laws  directed  or  required  to  be  exercised  or  done  by  the  members. 

23.  Without  limitation  of  the  foregoing  powers  the  Board  may  also  from  time 
to  time  appoint  such  committees  and  delegate  to  them  such  powers  respectively 
as  they  deem  proper;  and  they  may  also  appoint  any  person,  persons,  or  cor- 
poration to  accept  and  hold  in  trust  for  the  Corporation  any  property  belonging 
to  the  Corporation,  or  in  which  it  is  interested,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  and 
to  make,  execute,  and  deliver  such  instruments  and  perform  all  such  duties  as 
may  be  necessary  or  proper  in  relation  to  any  such  trust. 

The  President 

24.  The  President  shall  sign  all  official  papers  and  documents  of  the  cor- 
poration and  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  members. 
In  case  of  his  absence,  resignation,  or  death  his  duties  shall  be  performed  by 
the  first  and  second  Vice-Presidents,  respectively. 

The  Secretary 

25.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  of  the  members  of  the  corporation;  shall  attest  by  his  signature  and  the 
seal  of  the  corporation  all  official  documents. 

The  Treasurer 

26.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  custodian  of  and  receive  all  moneys,  bonds,  notes, 
and  other  securities  and  property  of  the  corporation;  he  shall  give  a  bond  when 
required  by  the  Board  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Vacancies 

27.  If  the  office  of  any  Director,  or  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary, 
or  Treasurer,  one  or  more,  becomes  vacant,  by  reason  of  death,  resignation, 
disqualification,  or  otherwise,  the  remaining  Directors,  although  less  than  a 
quorum,  by  a  majority  vote,  may  choose  a  successor  or  successors,  who  shall 
hold  office  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Resignation 

28.  Any  Director  or  other  officer  may  resign  his  office  at  any  time,  such 
resignation  to  be  made  in  writing,  and  to  take  effect  from  the  time  of  its  receipt 
by  the  corporation,  unless  some  time  be  fixed  in  the  resignation,  and  then  from 
that  date.  The  acceptance  of  a  resignation  shall  not  be  required  to  make  it 
effective. 
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Nominating  Committee 

29.  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Nominating  Committee  consisting  of  five 
members,  one  of  which  shall  retire  each  year,  and  his  successor  shall  be  named 
by  the  retiring  President  of  the  Association  with  the  approval  of  the  Directors. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  shall  be  published  at  least  ten 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting.  Other  nominations  shall  require  the 
signatures  of  20  members  and  must  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  six  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Amendments 

30.  The  members,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  those  present,  may 
at  the  annual  meeting,  or  upon  notice,  at  any  special  meeting,  alter  or  amend 
these  By-Laws. 

31.  The  Board  of  Directors,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  majority  thereof, 
may  at  any  regular  meeting,  or  upon  notice,  at  any  special  meeting,  alter  or 
amend  these  By-laws. 

REGULATIONS  AND  INFORMATION 

L  Nominating  Committee,  established  July  8,  1903  (xxxiv.xix.xlvi).  See 
By-Law  29. 

2.  Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  present  terms  of  affiliation 
between  this  Association  and  the  American  Philological  Association  are  defined 
in  the  articles  of  agreement  adopted  by  the  two  Associations  in  December, 
1916  (xLVii.xif),  and  November,  1917  (XLViii.xiv),  respectively.  The  amount 
per  member  paid  to  the  American  Philological  Association  is  $3.33. 

3.  Salary  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  In  December,  1931,  the  Association 
voted  that  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  be  fixed  at  $500,  to  include 
any  outlay  for  clerical  help;  the  expenses  of  the  Secretary  in  attending  the  an- 
nual meeting  are  paid  by  the  Association  (Liv.xiii;  LXii.xiv). 

4.  Publications.  By  vote  of  the  Association  (December,  1931),  the  publica- 
tion of  the  annual  volume  of  Transactions  and  Proceedings  was  put  in  charge  of 
an  Editor  elected  by  the  Association.  For  this  service  he  is  paid  $300.  He  is 
also  editor  of  Philological  Monographs  and  receives  therefor  an  additional  amount 
of  not  less  than  $200  (LXii.xiv). 

5.  All  decisions  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  monographs  rest  with  the 
Monograph  Committee  and  all  correspondence,  until  a  m.onograph  has  been 
accepted  for  publication,  should  be  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

6.  Articles  submitted  for  publication  in  Transactions  should  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  a  short  time  before  the  annual  meeting.  It  is  usual  to  submit  an  ab- 
stract before  November  1,  so  that  the  article  may  be  listed  on  the  program  at  least 
by  title.  Articles  are  submitted  for  a  verdict  to  referees  chosen  by  the  Executive 
Committee  on  the  last  day  of  the  annual  meeting.  Authors  should  have  a 
duplicate  copy  for  reference  or  for  oral  presentation.  Articles  and  abstracts 
should  have  the  author's  name  and  address  on  the  front  page.  A  summary  of 
100  words  or  less  should  come  first.  The  acceptance  of  articles  for  publication 
is  neither  furthered  nor  hindered  to  any  extent  by  their  oral  presentation. 
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7.  Abstracts  of  articles  submitted  for  publication,  but  rejected  by  the  referee, 
may  be  published  in  Proceedings.  Such  abstracts  are  limited  to  300  words  in 
length  (L.xi).  Chapters  of  forthcoming  books  should  not  be  submitted  as 
articles.  No  abstracts  are  published  of  articles  not  submitted,  nor  of  articles 
published  elsewhere. 

8.  The  Program  Committee  consists  of  the  Secretary,  Chairman,  the  President, 
and  the  Vice-Presidents.  If  an  article  is  to  be  presented  orally,  four  copies  of  an 
abstract  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary  before  November  1.  It  should  be 
stated  how  much  time  is  required  for  presentation,  and  whether  lantern,  etc.,  are 
required.  No  speaker  may  have  more  than  twenty  minutes,  and  the  total  time 
allowed  speakers  in  one  session  may  not  exceed  two  hours.  The  chairman  of  a 
session  has  the  privilege  of  limiting  discussion  of  a  paper  to  ten  minutes.  The 
Secretary  should  be  notified  in  advance  if  it  is  desired  to  present  orally  a  paper 
that  will  not  be  submitted  for  publication.  It  rests  with  the  Program  Commit- 
tee to  decide  what  papers  are  to  be  presented  orally.    See  Proceedings  xxxix.xii, 

L.X,  LXII.XX. 

9.  The  Committee  on  Publication  of  Monographs  (LVii.xi)  and  the  Committee 
on  Materials  of  Research  (LXii.xxi,  LXiv.xxviii,  LXiii.xxxi)  work  in  cooperation. 
Each  committee  has  five  members  elected  for  five  years,  a  new  member  being 
nominated  each  year  by  the  Nominating  Committee.  Applications  for  assis- 
tance to  research  from  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  if  the  research 
is  in  our  field,  should  be  referred  to  the  chairman  of  the  Monograph  Com- 
mittee. 

10.  The  Committee  on  Investments  consists  of  the  Treasurer  and  three  other 
members  appointed  annually  by  the  Directors.  Funds  are  kept  in  a  custodian 
account  with  the  New  York  Trust  Co.  The  consent  of  three  members  of  the 
committee  is  required  for  action  affecting  securities.  See  Proceedings  lxiii.xxv, 
LXiv.xxix,  Lxviii.xxiv. 

11.  The  Committee  on  Rotographs  (Lxv.ix)  consists  of  two  members  appointed 
annually  by  the  President.  Applications  for  assistance  in  obtaining  photo- 
graphs of  manuscripts  should  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

12.  A  delegate  to  the  Council  of  the  American  Classical  League  is  elected  an- 
nually upon  nomination  by  the  Nomination  Committee.  See  Proceedings  xlix. 
viii,  Liv.xiii,  LXiv.lxix. 

13.  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  The  Association  declared  on  De- 
cember 31,  1919  its  adherence  to  the  Council,  which  represents  North  America  as 
a  member  of  the  Union  Academique  Internationale.  There  are  two  delegates, 
who  serve  for  four  years.  Each  even-numbered  year  one  delegate  is  elected 
upon  nomination  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

14.  Membership.  New  members  pay  a  fee  of  five  dollars  for  initiation  and  the 
first  year's  dues.  They  receive  at  once  a  membership  card  and  a  copy  of  the 
latest  number  of  Proceedings,  and  on  publication,  usually  before  June  1,  a  copy 
of  the  next  number  of  Transactions  and  Proceedings.  About  October  1  all  mem- 
bers receive  notice  of  dues  and  of  the  annual  meeting.  About  December  1  all 
members  receive  a  copy  of  the  program  and  a  bibliographical  blank,  which  must 
be  in  the  Editor's  hands  by  February  1  of  the  next  year  if  the  member's  record  is 
to  be  printed.    Members  whose  dues  are  unpaid  do  not  receive  Transactions. 
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Members  whose  dues  are  two  years  in  arrears  are  dropped  from  membership  and 
must  pay  an  initiation  fee  in  order  to  rejoin. 

15.  Institutions  may  become  members  of  the  Association,  but  not  life  mem- 
bers.   They  are  listed  separately. 

16.  Members  who  have  paid  annual  dues  for  forty  years  automatically  become 
life  members.  For  others  the  fee  for  life  membership  is  eighty  dollars,  less  two 
dollars  for  each  year  in  which  dues  have  been  paid. 

17.  Funds.  All  sums  received  in  payment  for  life  membership  are  funded. 
Two  dollars  of  each  new  member's  payment  may  be  funded  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary.  Of  the  annual  dues  (not  including  new  members  or  Pacific 
members)  one-fourth  is  appropriated  to  the  monograph  fund. 

18.  American  Documentation  Institute.  A  member  is  nominated  by  the 
retiring  President  of  the  American  Philological  Association  to  serve  for  three 
years.  In  1937  Roy  J.  Deferrari  was  appointed.  Members  who  are  interested 
in  the  Institute's  microfilm  service  should  apply  to  it  direct.  Address:  Offices 
of  Science  Service,  2101  Constitution  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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II.  MINUTES 

The  sixty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  was  held  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Dec.  28-30,  1937.  The  total 
registrations  were  522,  and  many  present  did  not  register.  Of  the 
registrants  131  were  members  of  none  of  the  three  societies  con- 
cerned, 44  belonged  to  the  Linguistic  Society,  178  belonged  to  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  and  319  to  the  Philological  Association. 
The  number  of  those  attending  the  banquet  was  344,  being  one 
more  than  at  New  York  two  years  before.  It  is  believed  that 
attendance  this  year  was  greater  than  ever  before.  The  program 
of  sessions  will  be  found  on  pp.  xxvi-xxix. 

The  first  session,  held  at  2  p.m.,  Dec.  28,  in  the  Betsy  Ross  room, 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary.  He  exercized  his  privilege 
of  nominating  an  assistant  secretary.  Professor  L.  R.  Shero,  who 
was  duly  elected.  Professor  Shero  was  also  duly  nominated  and 
elected  assistant  editor.  After  the  reading  of  the  first  paper  on 
the  program  the  President  took  the  chair.  The  annual  meeting  of 
members  of  the  corporation  for  the  transaction  of  business  was 
held  in  the  same  room  at  9:30  a.m.,  Dec.  30,  President  Sanders 
being  in  the  chair.  The  identity  of  members  was  established  by  the 
assistant  secretary,  posted  at  the  door,  and  each  member  was 
given  one  ballot.  The  President  announced  appointments  as  fol- 
lows: Auditing  Committee,  Lily  Ross  Taylor  and  Richmond  Latti- 
more;  Committee  on  Resolutions,  J.  W.  Hewitt,  C.  J.  Kraemer,  Jr., 
and  Campbell  Bonner;  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting, 
T.  R.  S.  Broughton,  B.  C.  Clough,  and  L.  A.  Post;  Nominating 
Committee,  G.  L.  Hendrickson  (1937-42).  The  President  also  an- 
nounced that  he  had  nominated  R.  J.  Deferrari  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Documentation  Institute. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  presented  and 
tellers  were  appointed  to  collect  the  ballots.  All  nominees  were 
elected  as  follows: 

President:  William  Abbott  Oldfather. 
First  Vice-President:  Austin  Morris  Harmon. 
Second  Vice-President:  Arthur  Stanley  Pease. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Levi  Arnold  Post. 
Editor:  Levi  Arnold  Post. 
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Directors  in  addition  to  the  above:  George  Miller  Calhoun,  Roy  Caston  Flick- 
inger,  Joseph  William  Hewitt,  Casper  John  Kraemer,  Jr.,  Marbury  Bladen  Ogle, 
Rodney  Potter  Robinson,  Lily  Ross  Taylor. 

Committee  on  Publication  of  Monographs:  Lily  Ross  Taylor  (1937-42),  Austin 
Morris.  Harmon  to  be  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Materials  for  Research:  Marbury  Bladen  Ogle  (1937-42). 

Delegate  to  the  American  Classical  League:  Bernard  Melzar  Allen. 

The  following  report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file: 
REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

The  number  of  members  added  to  the  Association  between  January  1  and 
December  16,  1937,  is  50,  of  whom  three  are  members  of  the  Philological 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  were  ten  removals  by  death  and  eight 
resignations.  Five  members  were  dropped  by  request  and  three  for  non- 
payment of  dues.  There  are  thus  24  more  members  on  our  list  than  a  year  ago, 
that  is  1053.  Of  these,  however,  there  are  35  whose  dues  are  two  years  in 
arrears.  It  is  probable  that  a  final  appeal,  which  will  be  sent  out  in  February, 
will  enable  us  to  retain  about  half  of  these.  There  will  thus  be  a  slight  increase 
in  the  length  of  our  next  published  membership  list. 

The  following,  on  payment  of  $50,  have  become  life  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  year,  being  transfers  from  annual  membership: 

Dr.  Walter  Allen,  Jr.  (1936),  Princeton  University 
Dr.  Chauncey  E.  Finch,  (1936),  St.  Louis  University 
Dr.  Sharon  Lea  Finch  (1930),  Colby  College 
Miss  Gertrude  Malz  (1925),  Sweet  Briar  College 
Prof.  Levi  Arnold  Post  (1921),  Haverford  College 

Besides  these  any  members  who  have  been  continuously  members  since  the 
year  1897  or  earlier  are  now  life  members.  Such  additions  number  four  for  the 
current  year. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  the  Secretary  has  been  informed  of  the  decease 
of  the  following  10  members: 

Prof.  Isbon  T.  Beckwith  (1884),  September  9,  1936 — Life  member 

Dean  Alexander  Lee  Bondurant  (1892),  January  12,  1937 

Prof.  Angle  Clara  Chapin  (1888),  August  27,  1937 — Life  member 

Prof.  Caroline  M.  Gait  (1924),  January  17,  1937 

Prov.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  (1884),  August  7,  1937 — Life  member 

Prof.  William  E.  Kirk  (1920),  February  27,  1937 

Prof.  J.  Gresham  Machen  (1923),  January  1,  1937 — Life  member 

Dr.  Paul  Elmer  More  (1896),  March  9,  1937 

Prof.  Ainsworth  O'Brien-Moore  (1923),  December  31,  1936 — Life  member 
Prof.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth  (1886),  July  16,  1937— Life  member 

Our  representative  at  the  Sesqui-centennial  Celebration  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  was  Professor  J.  N.  Schaeffer  of  that  Institution. 
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The  following  report  was  received  and  placed  on  file: 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
The  present  resources  of  the  Association  are  shown  in  the  following  summary: 


Endowment  fund.    Bonds  at  par   $  7,046.70 

Productive  mortgages   15,539.89 

Stock  valued  at  cost   6,070.38 

Cash  balance   61.12 

Total  $28,718.09 

Goodwin  fund.         Bonds  at  par  $24,000.00 

Stocks  at  cost   33,841.74 

Cash  balance   30.55 


Total  $57,872.29 

Endowment  fund  28,718.09 

Monograph  fund  balance   5,672.37 

Balance  of  ordinary  account  5,160.90 


Total  $97,423.65 

It  is  recommended  that  the  sum  of  $801.25  be  transferred  from  the  ordinary 
account  to  the  Goodwin  fund,  this  being  the  amount  paid  for  bonds  in  excess 
of  their  par  value. 

A.     THE  GOODWIN  ESTATE 

The  treasurer  has  received  for  the  Association  as  residuary  legatee  of  the 


Goodwin  Estate  the  following  sums: 

Proceeds  of  real  estate  in  Bethlehem,  Pa   $4,807.08 

Proceeds  of  real  estate  in  Farmington,  Me.    .......  2,021.10 

Personal  property   53,900.46 


Total  $60,728.64 

The  first  item  was  added  last  year  to  the  Endowment  Fund.  It  has  been 
transferred  in  part  to  the  Charles  J.  Goodwin  Fund  in  which  the  other  items 
have  been  deposited. 

More  detailed  accounts  follow: 

Real  Estate  in  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
This  property  was  transferred  by  the  executor  acting  as  trustee  for  our 


Association  by  order  of  the  court. 

Sale  price   $5,000.00 

Caretaker,  taxes,  and  fees   192.92 

Remainder  received  Apr.  10,  1937    $4,807.08 
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Real  estate  at  Farmington,  Me. 
Our  real  estate  in  Maine  was  finally  transferred  by  order  of  the  Superior 

Court  in  Equity,  Franklin  County,  State  of  Maine,  on  May  28,  1937,  for  a 

price  of  $3200,  distributed  as  follows: 

Taxes  due  $  153.37 

Plumber's  bill   5.53 

Master's  fee   50.00 

Master's  bond   20.00 

Next  of  kin,  agreed  compensation   500.00 

Broker's  fee   200.00 

Attorney's  fee   250.00 

Remainder  paid  to  the  A.P.A  2,021.10 

Total  $3,200.00 

Personal  Properly 

By  order  of  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Northampton  County,  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Feb.  22,  1937,  the  executors  were  instructed  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
of  our  Association  the  residuary  legacy  bequeathed  by  Charles  J.  Goodwin 
amounting  to  $53,900.46.  This  sum  was  received  on  March  8,  1937,  except 
for  $3,000,  reserved  for  possible  federal  taxes  and  paid  on  Oct.  7,  1937.  This 
amount  is  arrived  at  as  follows: 

Debit.     Sales  of  personal  property  $126,182.17 

Income  less  sundry  expenses   1,006.44 

Total  $127,188.61 

Credit.    State  taxes  $10,818.38 

Fee  for  counsel   4,058.80 

Executor's  fee   6,196.72 

Expenses   2,486.35 

Bequests   49,727.90 

Remainder  to  A.P.A   53,900.46 

Total  $127,188.61 

B.     ORDINARY  ACCOUNT 

Receipts 

Balance  in  Provident  Trust  Co.,  Dec.  15,  1936   $  1,492.22 

Balance  in  Middletown  Savings  Bank   2,574.74 

Income  from  Endowment  Fund   1,547.05 

Income  from  Goodwin  Fund   902.89 

Interest  from  Middletown  Savings  Bank   78.08 

Annual  dues   2,943.20 

Fees  and  dues  from  new  members   255.00 

Dues  from  members  of  the  P.A.P.C   193.14 

Payment  on  advance  to  Endowment  Fund   250.00 

Sales  of  Transactions  and  Proceedings   366.60 

Total  $10,602.92 
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Expenses 

Transfer  to  Monograph  Fund  of  25%  of  dues  for  1936   $  691.45 

Dues  to  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies   35.00 

Travel  expense  of  Secretary  to  attend  A.CL.S   5.00 

Cost  of  annual  meeting  including  Secretary's  travel   108.61 

To  B.  D.  Meritt  for  squeezes  (Proceedings  67,  xxv)   200.00 

Cost  of  settling  the  Goodwin  estate   580.05 

Cost  of  incorporation   161.75 

Secretary's  allowance   500.00 

Postage,  express,  telephone,  etc   100.50 

Printing  and  supplies   159.48 

Editor's  fee  for  Transactions  67   ,   300.00 

Printing  and  binding  Transactions  and  Proceedings  67    2,107.69 

Offprints  to  authors  in  the  same   234.07 

Distribution  cost  of  the  same   258.42 

Balance  in  Middletown  Savings  Bank,  Dec.  18,  1937    2,652.82 

Balance  in  Provident  Trust  Co.,  Dec.  18,  1937    2,508.08 


Total  $10,602.92 

C.     MONOGRAPH  FUND 

Receipts 

Cash  balance,  Dec.  15,  1936    $4,066.20 

One-fourth  annual  dues,  1936    691.45 

Interest  on  deposits   106.53 

Sales  of  monographs   561.69 

Mon.  I  $60.42  V  $159.37 

II  6.85  VI  73.91 

III   96.40  VII  155.12 

IV  9.62 

Contribution  to  Monograph  VIII  from  Harvard  Fund   650.00 


Total  $6,075.87 

Paid  out 

Editor's  fee  $  200.00 

Distribution  costs   105.70 

Expenses  of  monograph  committee   17.80 

Readers'  fees   80.00 


Total     $  403.50 

Cash  Balance,  Dec.  18,  1937 

German  town  S.  F.  S  $1,000.00 

Western  S.  F.  S   1,000.00 

Beneficial  S.  F.  S   1,000.00 

Provident  Trust  Co   2,672.37  5,672.37 


Total  $6,075.87 
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D.     ENDOWMENT  FUND 

The  following  securities  were  transferred  to  the  Charles  J.  Goodwin  fund  on 
May  6,  1937: 

Cost  Income 

26  shares    General  Reinsurance  Corp  $1144.20  $26.00 

50  shares    Scovill  Manufacturing  Co   1607.78  62.50 


$2751.98  $88.50 

Of  the  $4807.08  received  from  the  Goodwin  estate  on  April  10,  1936,  there 
remains  to  be  transferred  to  the  Charles  J.  Goodwin  Fund  $2055.10.  On  Oct.  6, 
1937,  10  shares  of  Standard  Screw  Co.  common  $100  par  were  exchanged  for 
50  shares  of  the  same  company  $20  par.  No  other  changes  having  been  made, 
the  following  investments  were  held  on  Nov.  16,  1937: 

Income 

3  shares    Hartford  &  Connecticut  Western  R.  R.  Co   None 

1,000  francs,  Republique  Francaise  Dette  Publique  43^s,  Tranche 

A,  Series  1411,  No.  04314930   $  1.78 

$6,632.50    Part  B/M  Crosby  Constr.  Co.,  Inc.,  29-58  Roberts  Ave., 

Bronx,  5s  due  Mar.  15,  1935    331.64 

6.956.19  Part.  B/M  Edith  L.  Dilworth,  Spring  Hill,  Roslyn,  N.  Y., 

6s  due  May  9,  1939   417.38 

1.951.20  Part.  B/M  Manida  Constr.  Corp.,  722  Manida  St.,  Bx., 

5Hs  extended  to  Dec.  1,  1938    107.32 

2,000.00    Part.  B/M  Rondack  Garage  Corp.,  533  W.  135th  St.  and 

529/3  W.  134th  St.,  4s  due  Oct.  1,  1935    None 

4,000.00    Southern  Ry.  Co.  Devel.  and  Gen.  4s  due  April  1,  1956  .  160.00 

Market 

Cost  Income  Dec.  27 

3,000    Kingdom  of  Denmark  external  loan 

4Ks  due  April  15,  1962  .   .   .  $2,963.65  $  135.00 

50  shares    Standard  Screw  Co.  common  stock    1,385.00  140.00  $1,450.00 

10  shares  Amer.  Tel.  and  Tel.  capital  stock  .1,674.65  90.00  1,472.50 
20  shares    Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 

capital  stock                                             1,473.83  50.00  1,165.00 

60  shares    Otis  Elevator  Co.  common  stock  .    1,536.90  57.00  1,470.00 

$1,490.12 

Income  on  transferred  shares   88.50 

$1,578.62 

Commission  2%  to  New  York  Trust  Co   31.57 

Net  income  $1,547.05 
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Endowment  Fund  Capital  Account 
Receipts 

Balance  Nov.  17,  1936    $  61.12 

Life  memberships   250.00 

$311.12 

Expenditures 

Repaid  to  current  account  ($3.55  still  due)   $  250.00 

Balance  Nov.  17,  1937    61.12 


$311.12 


E.     CHARLES  J.  GOODWIN  FUND 


The  following  shares  were  transferred  from  the  Endowment  fund  on  May  6, 
1937: 

Market 

Cost        Income     Dec.  27 

26  shares  General  Reinsurance  Corp  $1,144.20    $  26.00    $  799.50 

50  shares  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co   1,607.78       50.00  1,350.00 

$2,751.98    $  76.00 

The  following  securities  were  purchased: 

$2,000  Penn.  R.  R.  Co.  3 Ms  due  April,  1952, 

bought  on  April  22  at  107  5/^  $2,152.50  $32.50 

$2,000  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.  4s  due 

March  1.  1952,  bought  on  April  22  at  98^.  1,962.50  40.00 
$3,000  Norway  4Ks  due  March  1,  1956,  bought 

on  April  23  and  26  at  103                               3,097.50  67.50 

$5,000  Consolidated  Oil  Corp  3  3/^s  due  June  1, 

1951,  bought  on  April  23  at  102  5/^  .  .  .  .5,131.25  87.50 
$2,000  British  Columbia  5s,  due  July  12,  1939, 

bought  on  April  26,  1937  at  101                      2,020.00  50.00 

$2,000  City  of  Montreal  4^8  due  Oct.  15,  1947, 

bought  on  April  26  at  101  M                          2,027.50  42.50 

$2,000  New  York  Central  3  3^s  due  May  1,  1952, 

bought  on  May  7  at  107^                            2,147.50  32.50 

$3,000  Canada  3Ks  due  Oct.  15,  1949,  bought 

on  May  11  at  102                                           3,060.00  52.10 

$3,000  Ontario  4s,  due  May  15,  1950,  bought  at 

106U                                                           3,202.50  60.00 


$24,000         Total  bonds  $24,801.25  $464.60 

Purchase  of  accrued  interest   150.79 


Income  from  bonds 


$313.81 
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:  Market 

Cost        Income  Dec.  27 

50  shares  Chase  National  Bank,  bought  on 

April  22  at  58M  $2,912.50    $  35.00  $1,600 

100  shares  Standard  Oil  of  California,  bought  on 

April  22  at  47 H                                            4.765.00       90.00  2.887.50 

10  shares  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  bought  on  April 

23  at  365 K                                                     3.655.00        60.00  2.250.00 

60  shares  American  Steel  Foundries,  bought  on 

April  27  at  55H                                            3,345.90       60.00  2,085.00 

74  shares  General  Reinsurance  Corp.,  bought 

on  May  3,  at  45                                             3,330.00        74.00  2,275.50 

50  shares  American  Surety  Co.,  bought  on 

May5at55M                                            2,762.50       62.50  1,987.50 

75  shares  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  bought 

on  May  11  at  49i^  and  49                              3,692.82        75.00  2,025.00 

25  shares  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  sub- 
scribed on  May  14  at  35                                    875.00       25.00  675.00 

30  shares  Texas  Corporation,  bought  on  June 

29  at  583^                                                    1.773.10        15.00  1,245.00 

10  shares  Chrysler  Corporation,   bought  on 

July  7  at  96^                                                 969.95        35.00  531.25 

25  shares  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia, 

bought  on  Nov.  1  and  4  at  60  and  60 K  .   .  1,506.22       None  1,362.50 

39  shares  Aetna  Insurance  Co.,  bought  on  Nov. 

4at38H                                                    1,501.77       None  1,608.75 

Total  stocks  $31,089.76  $531.50 

Add  income  from  transferred  stocks   76.00 

Total  income  from  stocks  $607.50 

Add  income  from  bonds   313.81 

$921.31 

Commission  2%,  to  New  York'Trust  Co   18.03 

Net  income  from  Goodwin  fund  $903.28 

GOODWIN  FUND  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

Receipts 

March  10    Goodwin  personal  estate  $50,900.46 

June     15    Maine  real  estate   2,021.10 

Oct.     11    Remainder  of  personal  estate   3,000.00 

$55,921.56 

Expenditures 

Purchase  of  bonds  $24,801.25 

Purchase  of  stocks   31,089.76 

Balance.  Nov.  17,  1937   30.55 


$55,921.56 


XX  American  Philological  Association 

The  report  of  the  auditing  committee  was  read  and  adopted  as 
follows: 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Philological  Association  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  21,  1937 
and  have  found  them  correct. 

December  23,  1936  (Signed)    Lily  Ross  Taylor 

Richmond  Lattimore 

The  following  report  was  received  and  placed  on  file: 

REPORT  OF  THE  EDITOR 

Volume  67  of  Transactions  and  Proceedings  appeared  about  May  15,  1937. 
The  number  of  pages  in  Transactions  was  increased  from  313  with  two  plates  to 
374  with  one  plate,  while  the  number  in  Proceedings  was  reduced  from  114 
to  111.  This  result  was  produced  by  a  slight  reduction  in  the  size  of  type  and 
by  a  more  compendious  and  convenient  arrangement  of  various  statements. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  further  reduction  will  be  possible,  since  many  items 
continue  to  grow.  The  bibliography  includes  items  from  200  members,  one 
Icvss  than  ten  years  ago.  Some  items  seem  to  the  Editor  to  be  hardly  worth 
recording.  He  has  had  the  opportunity,  but  has  not  used  it,  of  mentioning 
activities,  such  as  business  managerships  and  directorships,  that  are  not  strictly 
bibliographical,  though  they  are  undoubtedly  more  important  and  time- 
consuming  than  many  a  position  as  assistant-editor.  The  cost  of  the  volume 
this  year  was  slightly  less  than  last,  in  spite  of  the  larger  size.  Two  members 
paid  two  dollars  each  as  a  contribution  to  the  cost  of  authors'  corrections,  thus 
bringing  the  cost  to  the  Association  below  last  year's.  Again  this  year  no 
article  was  refused  for  lack  of  space.  The  connection  between  our  oral  program 
and  our  publications  is  not  very  strict  at  present  and  might  well  be  further 
loosened.  The  editor  proposes  to  allow  authors  to  hold  over  articles  from  one 
year  to  the  next,  if  they  wish  to  rewrite  them.  No  work  has  been  done  on 
monographs  this  year  except  for  reading  proofs  of  the  Scholia  Platonica  (Mono- 
graph VIII),  edited  by  W.  C.  Greene. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  A.  Post,  Editor. 

The  following  report,  presented  by  G.  M.  Calhoun,  was  accepted 
and  placed  on  file: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION 
OF  MONOGRAPHS 

During  the  year  now  ending  the  committee  has  approved  for  publication 
Monograph  viii,  Scholia  Platonica,  edited  with  critical  introduction,  notes,  and 
indices  by  W.  C.  Greene.  This  is  now  being  printed  for  the  Association  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press  and  will  be  published  during  1938;  it  will  run  to  more 
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than  five  hundred  pages,  and  the  price  will  be  $3  to  members,  $4  to  others. 
The  committee  wishes  to  offer  its  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  to  Harvard 
University,  and  to  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  publication  of  this  monograph.  Two  manuscripts  have  been 
reported  adversely  by  readers,  and  a  third  has  been  declined  with  regret  because 
a  majority  of  the  committee  believe  its  subject  matter  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  Philological  Monographs.  The  proposed  monographs  which  were 
reported  as  pending  a  year  ago  are  still  pending;  none  has  yet  been  presented 
in  a  completed  manuscript.  Several  new  proposals  are  still  in  the  stage  of 
preliminary  discussion. 

The  financial  condition  remains  very  much  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the 
last  report;  the  Monograph  Fund  has  not  yet  been  completely  exhausted, 
chiefly  because  manuscripts  which  were  expected  to  be  completed  this  year 
have  not  been  presented,  but  there  is  a  definite  likelihood  that  monographs  will 
be  completed  and  actually  presented  within  the  next  year  or  two  which  will 
call  for  expenditures  far  in  excess  of  available  funds.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
practice  stringent  economy  and  also  to  secure  financial  assistance  from  outside 
whenever  possible. 

The  committee  wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  readers  whose  services, 
to  the  committee  and  to  authors,  have  been  unselfish,  prompt,  and  extremely 
valuable. 

The  following  report,  presented  by  B.  L.  Ullman,  was  accepted 
and  placed  on  file: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MATERIALS  FOR  RESEARCH 

This  year's  report  will  be  brief  because  the  committee  has  had  few  new 
proposals. 

The  Strabo  project  is  now  before  the  Monograph  Committee. 

The  critical  edition  of  Chariton  by  W.  E.  Blake  is  in  process  of  publication. 

The  present  status  of  new  indices  is  as  follows: 

Cicero,  Letters,  by  W.  A.  Oldfather,  H.  V.  Canter,  K.  M.  Abbott.  About  to 
go  to  press. 

Livy,  by  J.  W.  Fuchs,  with  whom  John  L.  Catterall  has  begun  active  co- 
operation. 

Livy,  Thesaurus,  by  W.  C.  Summers.  To  be  published  by  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press  (about  300  pages). 

Nonnos  (first  twenty-four  books  only),  by  F.  A.  Rigler.  Deposited  in  the 
Staatsbibliothek  at  Berlin. 

Ovid,  a  complete  concordance,  by  Roy  J.  Deferrari,  Sister  M.  Inviolata, 
Martin  R.  P.  McGuire.  Ready  for  publication,  for  which  arrangements  are 
being  made. 

Pindar,  by  Isidore  Silver  (73  McKibbin  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.).  Almost 
complete  (12,000  entries,  of  which  5,000  constitute  a  dictionary  of  Pindaric 
synonyms) . 
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Pliny,  Letters,  by  Graves  H.  Thompson.    In  preparation. 

Sidonius,  by  Dr.  Kretschmer,  Berlin-Zehlendorf,  Jagerstieg  52.  Complete; 
publisher  being  sought. 

The  question  of  the  publication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  "Suggestions  for 
Guidance  in  the  Preparation  of  a  Critical  Index  Verborum"  is  now  before  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Professor  C.  B.  Welles  has  begun  the  preparation  of  a  classified  inventory  of 
the  Ptolemaic  papyri.  Good  progress  has  been  made  this  fall  with  the  help 
of  two  student  assistants,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  volume  may  be  ready  for 
publication  by  1939-40.  All  of  the  published  papyri  of  this  period  will  appear 
in  it  in  brief  description,  the  texts  being  arranged  chronologically  and  classified 
either  by  form  or,  in  the  case  of  contracts,  by  subject.  Secondary  lists  will 
group  together  texts  bearing  on  various  matters — administration,  taxation, 
militaiy  affairs,  religion,  etc.,  and  contracts  will  be  grouped  similarly  on  the 
basis  of  their  form.  Full  information  will  be  included  for  each  text — place  of 
finding,  present  location,  date,  etc.,  as  known,  and  all  pertinent  bibliography. 
Complete  with  indices,  this  inventory  should  make  it  possible  for  anyone  to 
locate  texts  bearing  on  subjects  of  interest  to  him. 

Mr.  Meritt  reports  that  he  has  spent  part  of  the  funds  for  the  epigraphical 
project  and  has  orders  out  for  squeezes  of  inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Louvre. 

The  following  report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file: 

REPORT  OF  THE  DELEGATES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES 

In  the  report  of  your  delegates  to  the  last  meeting  of  bur  Association  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that- the  present  resources  of  the  Council  do  not  permit  of 
such  generous  aids  to  research  and  publication  of  studies  in  the  humanities  as 
was  formerly  possible.  However,  to  avoid  the  misconception  that  aid  from  this 
source  is  no  longer  available,  it  seems  desirable  to  make  an  exact  statement  of 
the  present  situation  in  this  respect.  There  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council 
an  annual  subvention  of  $20,000  for  assistance  to  publication  of  studies  in  the 
humanities,  and  for  the  years  1937-8  and  1938-9  a  sum  of  $15,000  is  available 
for  study-aids.  These  allotments,  in  varying  amounts,  replace  the  post- 
doctoral research  fellowships  which  were  discontinued  in  1936-7.  They  are 
available  to  students  and  investigators  at  any  stage  of  progress,  from  graduate 
study  (where  in  exceptional  cases  they  may  be  used  to  supplement  university 
fellowships)  to  the  post-doctoral  period.  They  are  awarded  as  a  rule  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Council's  programme  of  encouragement  to  special  fields  of 
study.  Apart  from  these  fixed  sources  of  income,  it  is  sometimes  possible  for  the 
Council,  through  its  offices,  to  find  funds  for  special  projects,  but  this  resource 
is  uncertain  and  at  best  would  be  limited  to  projects  of  exceptional  significance. 

At  the  close  of  our  meeting  in  Chicago  (December  1936)  a  discussion  group 
assembled  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Flickinger  and  Oldfather,  on  "the 
Social  Values  of  the  Humanities  in  Education,"  out  of  which  emerged  a  resolution, 
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"That  the  American  Philological  Association  views  with  concern  the 
assaults  upon  the  study  of  the  humanities  in  high  schools  and  colleges, 
which  have  recently  been  made  in  various  quarters,  and  requests  that 
this  situation  be  studied  by  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies.' ' 

This  resolution  was  presented  by  your  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  held  in  New  York  on  January  29-30,  1937.  A 
similar  resolution  from  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Sturtevant.  The  response  to  these  resolutions  was  cordial  beyond  expecta- 
tion, and  after  a  considerable  discussion  it  was  voted: 

"To  instruct  the  Executive  Committee  to  confer  with  the  executive 
committees  or  officers  of  the  National  Research  Council,  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  and  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
with  a  view  to  undertaking  a  general  study  of  the  problems  referred  to 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  American  Philological  Association  and  the 
Linguistic  Society  of  America,  especially  as  they  affect  the  place  of  the 
various  scientific  and  cultural  disciplines  in  American  education." 

The  subject  has  been  placed  on  the  agenda  for  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in 
January  1938. 

For  scholars  interested  in  procuring  aid  to  publication  for  their  own  work,  or 
for  significant  work  of  students  associated  with  them,  your  delegates  venture 
to  suggest  that  applications  to  the  Council  of  Learned  Societies  will  come  with 
greater  force  and  appeal  if  they  are  presented  through  the  channel  of  our  Associa- 
tion, that  is,  through  the  Committee  on  Monographs. 

Assistance  to  publication  has  been  awarded  during  the  past  year  to  several 
projects  presented  by  our  members:  to  R.  J.  Bonner  and  Gertrude  Smith  for 
volume  II  of  "The  Administration  of  Justice  from  Homer  to  Aristotle";  to 
H.  V.  Canter  and  associates,  "Index  in  Epistulas  Ciceronianas " ;  to  W.  C. 
Greene,  "The  Platonic  Scholia."  W.  A.  Heidel's  "The  Frame  of  the  Ancient 
Greek  Maps"  has  been  published  as  a  contribution  to  his  History  of  Early 
Greek  Thought  (American  Geographical  Society,  Research  Series,  no.  20). 
Our  members  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  materials  gathered  by  the  late 
Milman  Parry  on  the  oral  poetry  of  the  South  Slavs  are  being  prepared  for 
publication  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Lord,  who  assisted  Prof.  Parry  in  collecting  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  L.  Hendrickson 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting 
presented  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted: 

Your  committee  recommends  acceptance  of  the  kind  invitation  of  Brown 
University  to  meet  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  December  28-30,  1938. 
The  meetings  will  for  the  most  part  be  held  in  the  buildings  of  Brown  University; 
members  will  be  accommodated  and  the  evening  meetings  will  be  held  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel. 

The  secretary  presented  the  report  of  the  Directors  in  two  parts. 
It  was  reported  that  the  following  motions  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Directors: 
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1.  That  the  control  of  our  Investments  be  delegated  to  an  Investment  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  four  members  to  be' appointed  annually  by  the  Directors. 
The  Treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  and  chairman.  At  least  one  other 
member  shall  be  a  Director.  No  action  shall  be  taken  without  the  consent  of 
three  members.  [The  Directors  appointed  to  this  committee  R.  C.  FHckinger, 
Goodwin  Beach,  and  Clarence  W.  Mendell.] 

2.  That  the  sum  of  $801.25  be  appropriated  to  the  Goodwin  Fund,  being  the 
amount  by  which  the  cost  of  bonds  purchased  this  year  exceeds  their  par  value. 

3.  That  the  sum  of  $1000  be  borrowed  from  the  monograph  fund  and  added 
to  our  invested  funds  in  anticipation  of  payments  for  life  membership. 

4.  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  arrange  for  the  bonding  of  the  Treas- 
urer for  $10,000. 

5.  That  to  by-law  14  be  added  the  following  clause: 

An  assistant  Editor  may  be  elected  on  the  nomination  of  the  Editor. 

6.  That  the  Editor  be  permitted  to  refuse  to  publish  abstracts,  on  the  advice 
of  a  referee. 

7.  That  the  Editor  be  permitted  to  publish  with  the  approval  of  a  referee 
articles  that  have  been  held  over  for  revision  until  a  later  number  of  Transac- 
tions is  published  than  that  for  which  they  were  originally  intended. 

8.  That  the  Editor  be  authorized  to  publish  Oldfather's  suggestions  for 
indices  verborum  in  the  Transactions  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies. 

9.  To  add  at  the  end  of  by-law  29  the  words:  "with  the  approval  of  the 
Directors." 

10.  That  the  following  sentences  be  added  at  the  end  of  by-law  29:  The  report 
of  the  nominating  committee  shall  be  published  at  least  ten  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  annual  meeting.    Other  nominations  shall  require  the  signatures  of  20 

■  members  and  must  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
annual  meeting. 

11.  That  all  applications  for  assistance  to  research  or  publication  be  referred 
to  the  Monograph  Committee. 

12.  That  the  Association  continue  indefinitely  to  pay  the  transportation  ex- 
penses of  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the  annual  Conference  of  Secretaries. 

13.  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  present  copies  of  our  publications  to 
the  Union  Academique  Internationale. 

14.  That  President  Sanders  be  authorized  to  nominate  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Documentation  Institute  in  response  to  their  invitation,  and  that,  on  the 
expiration  of  his  term  after  three  years,  his  successor  be  similarly  nominated  by 
the  then  president,  and  so  on. 

15.  That  the  new  President  of  the  Association  be  authorized  to  serve  himself 
or  appoint  a  representative  to  take  part  in  a  Humanities  Conference  to  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  about  the  last  week  in  June. 

16.  That  John  W.  Spaeth  be  appointed  representative  to  the  board  of  the 
American  Year  Book. 

The  following  motions  were  recommended  by  the  Directors  for 
action  and  were  duly  passed  by  the  Association: 
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1.  That  the  actions  of  the  Investment  Committee  be  approved. 

2.  That  by-law  20  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  vote  of  the 
Directors  and  on  payment  of  a  sum  amounting  to  twenty  times  the  annual 
dues  less  one  fortieth  for  each  year  in  which  dues  have  been  paid. 

J.  W.  Hewitt  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, which  was  adopted: 

The  American  Philological  Association  desires  to  record  its  thanks  to  Pro- 
fessor George  Depue  Hadzsits  and  the  other  members  of  the  Local  Committee, 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  its  kind  invitation  to  hold  this  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  and  to  the  other  thirteen  institutions  of  learning  whose  coopera- 
tion has  rendered  possible  the  smooth  progress  of  this  large  and  successful 
meeting.  The  Secretary  is  instructed  to  communicate  our  thanks  to  Professor 
Hadzsits,  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  cooperating  institutions. 

The  following  resolution,  prepared  by  W.  C.  Greene,  was  adopted: 

The  Association  wishes  to  record  its  sorrow  at  the  loss,  during  the  past  year, 
of  Professor  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  of  Harvard  University,  for  fifteen  years 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Association  (1889-1904)  and  in  1904-05  its 
President.  One  of  the  great  Hellenists  of  his  generation,  Professor  Smyth 
brought  to  his  studies,  both  linguistic  and  literary,  the  rich  gifts  of  a  noble 
and  penetrating  mind.  His  majestic  mien,  his  kindly  spirit,  and  his  modesty 
won  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him. 

The  meeting  then  passed  to  the  reading  of  papers. 
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III.  PROGRAM 

First  Session:  Tuesday,  December  28,  2  P.M. 
President  H.  A.  Sanders  presided 
WILLIAM  c.  GREENE:  The  Platonic  Scholia  (XV)  i 
GEORGE  M.  CALHOUN:  Homer 's  Gods — Prolegomena  (II) 

B.  E.  perry:  The  Early  Greek  Capacity  for  Viewing  Things  Separately  (XXX) 
GERALD  F.  ELSE:  Aristotle  on  the  Beauty  of  Tragedy  (to  appear  in  H.S.C.P.) 
F.  R.  B.  godolphin:  The  Basic  Critical  Doctrine  of  "Longinus,"  On  the  Sublime 
(XIV) 

BRUNO  meinecke:  Ecloga  de  Calvis  of  Hucbald 

DEAN  p.  lockwood:  Humanism  as  Reflected  in  Four  Generations  of  Benzi 
(Abs.  11) 

Read  by  Title 

THELMA  B.  DEGRAFF:  Plato  in  the  Tusculans  (Abs.  3) 

KURT  von  fritz:  The  Origin  of  the  Theory  of  Proportions  and  the  Discovery  of 

Incommensurability 
MICHAEL  ginsburg:  Modern  Germany  and  Antiquity 

WALTER  wooDBURN  HYDE:  The  Greek  Pentathlon  Jump  (to  appear  in  A. J. P.) 
JOHN  f.  LATIMER :  Camera  Notes  to  Ancient  History 

CHARLES  T.  MURPHY:  Aristophanes  and  the  Art  of  Rhetoric  (to  appear  in  H.S.C.P.) 
JOHN  PAUL  pritchard:  Horace's  Influence  on  American  Criticism  (XIX) 
FRiEDRicH  solmsen:  The  Erinys  in  Aeschylus'  Septem  (XVI) 
EDWIN  c.  tappert:  a  Greek  Hagiologic  Manuscript  in  Philadelphia  (XX) 
LILY  ROSS  TAYLOR:  The  Opportunities  for  Dramatic  Performances  in  the  Time 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  (XXII) 

4:30  P.M.,  Round-table  discussion,  led  by  B.  L.  ullman: 
The  Classics  in  the  Renaissance 
Presidential  Address,  Joint  Session:  8:15  P.M. 
President  Dinsmoor  of  the  Institute  presided 

HENRY  ARTHUR  SANDERS:  The  CodeX  ^ 

Second  Session:  Wednesday,  December  29,  9:30  A.M. 
Vice-President  Harmon  presided 
H.  G.  NicKLES:  The  Continuatio  Theophanis  (XVIII) 
ELEANOR  M.  husselman:  Greek  Manuals  of  Hieroscopy  (Abs.  6) 

1  Arabic  numerals  in  parenthesis  give  the  number  of  an  abstract  published  in 
this  volume,  Proceedings  xxx-xl.  Roman  numerals  give  the  number  of  an 
article  published  in  this  volume.  Transactions. 

2  Published  in  the  University  of  Michigan  Quarterly  Review,  Winter,  1938, 
Feb.  26.  pp.  95-111. 
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MALCOLM  MACLAREN,  JR.:  A  Choragic  Epigram  from  Athens  (V) 
A.  M.  G.  little:  Plautus  and  Satura 

JAMES  E.  dunlap:  An  Interpretation  of  Virgil's  Georgics  ii  298-314  (Abs.  4) 
ARTHUR  PATCH  MCKINLAY  and  E.  K.  RAND :  A  Fragment  of  Juvenal  in  a  Manuscript 

of  Fleury  (to  appear  in  H.S.C.P.) 
LOUISE  ADAMS  HOLLAND:  The  Shrine  of  the  Lares  Compitales  (XXXI) 

Read  by  Title 

CLAUDE  w.  BARLOW:  A  sixth-century  Epitome  of  Seneca,  De  Ira  (III) 

PHILLIP  H.  DE  lacy:  Contributions  of  the  Herculanean  Papyri  to  our  Knowledge 

of  Epicurean  Logic  (XXIV) 
J.  w.  HEWITT:  Gratitude  and  the  Teacher 

SISTER  MARY  EMILY  KEENAN:  Augustine  and  the  Biological  Science  of  his  Day 
CASPER  J.  KRAEMER,  JR.:  The  Colt  Papyri  from  Palestine 
J.  T.  muckle:  Origen  and  the  Testimonium  Flavianum 
ASHTON  w.  mcwhorter:  a  Herodotean  Calendar 

MARBURY  B.  OGLE:  Bible  Text  or  Liturgy  (to  appear  in  Harvard  Theol.  Rev.) 
WILLIAM  CROCKARD  PANETTA:  An  Interpretation  of  the  Bellum  Civile 
WILLIAM  WALLACE:  The  Pacification  of  Euboea  in  446/5 

Third  Session,  2  P.M. 
Vice-President  Harmon  presided 
HERBERT  B.  HOFFLEIT:  Soul  and  Body  in  Plato 
E.  L.  highbarger:  Theognis  and  the  Persian  Wars  (VII) 

c.  A.  ROBINSON,  JR.:  Athenian  Political  Parties  from  Solon  to  Pericles  (Abs.  14) 

HENRY  T.  rowell:  The  Alban  Kings  of  the  Forum  Augustum  (Abs.  15) 

J.  w.  HEWITT:  The  Gratitude  of  Horace  to  Maecenas  (Abs.  5) 

A.  E.  R.  boak:  The  Organization  of  Gilds  in  Greco- Roman  Egypt  (XVII) 

Read  by  Title 

PAUL  J.  ALEXANDER:  Letters  and  Speeches  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (to  appear 
in  H.S.C.P.) 

LIONEL  COHEN:  Heredis  Institutio  ex  Re  Certa  and  a  New  Will  of  the  Roman 
Type  (XXVII) 

CASPER  J.  KRAEMER,  JR.  and  NAPHTALi  LEWIS:  A  Referee's  Hearing  on  Owner- 
ship (XXVIII) 

GEORGE  J.  RYAN:  Plato's  Ideas  in  the  Light  of  Early  Scholasticism  (XXVI) 
HAROLD  J.  stukey:  The  Values  of  Religious  Ceremonial  in  Plato 
M.  ST.  A.  woodside:  The  Role  of  Eight  Batavian  Cohorts  in  the  Events  of  68-69 
A.D.  (XXI) 

HERBERT  c.  YOUTiE  and  CAMPBELL  BONNER:  Two  Cursc  Tablets  from  Beisan 
(IV) 
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7 :30  P.M.  Subscription  dinner  of  the,  two  societies;  President  Sanders  of  the 
Philological  Association  presided.  There  were  toasts  by  G.  d.  hadzsits, 
w.  \v.  COMFORT,  and  g.  h.  chase. 

JOHN  LINTON  MYRES:  The  Epic  and  the  Spade 

Fourth  Session:  Thursday,  December  30,  9:30  A.M. 
Business  meeting  of  the  Association. 

EDITH  FRANCIS  CLAFLIN:  The  Sense  of  the  Numinous  in  Lucretius  (Abs.  2) 

GILBERT  highet:  The  Life  of  Juvenal  (XXXIII) 

CHARLES  CHRISTOPHER  MiEROW:  Tacitus  the  Biographer  (Abs.  12) 

s.  L.  mohler:  The  luvenes  and  Roman  Education  (XXXII) 

Read  by  Title 

FRANK  R.  BLAKE:  The  Origin  of  Language  and  the  Emergence  of  the  Parts  of 
Speech  (Abs.  1) 

WILLIAM  N.  bates:  Notcs  on  the  Text  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  (VI) 
HERBERT  NEWELL  COUCH :  A  Prelude  to  Speech  in  Homer  (XI) 
P.  R.  COLEMAN-NORTON :  The  Philosophical  Treatises  of  Cicero 
NORMAN  w.  dewitt:  The  Later  Paideia  of  Epicurus  (XXV) 
ALFRED  p.  dorjahn:  Euripides  I.  T.  615f. 

glanville  DOWNEY:  Malalas  on  the  History  of  Antioch  under  Severus  and 

Caracalla  (XII) 
CHAUNCEY  E.  FINCH:  Initial  Indo-European  y  in  Greek  (IX) 
TOM  B.  JONES:  The  Augustan  Vita  Taciti  (Abs.  7) 
VAN  JOHNSON:  On  a  Dilemma  in  the  Parmenides 

Fifth  Session,  2  P.M.,  jointly  with  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America 
President  Sanders  presided.    Papers  marked  by  an  asterisk 
were  presented  by  the  Linguistic  Society. 
J.  ALEXANDER  KERNS:  *  The  Imperfect  in  Armenian  and  Irish 
GEORGE  L.  trager:  *  The  Position  of  Mute  e  and  the  Semivowels  in  the  French 
Sound  System 

REiNHOLD  EUGENE  SALESKi :  *  Semantics  as  the  Study  of  the  Import  of  Words 

E.  H  sturtevant:  The  Greek  Smooth  Breathing  (VIII) 

E.  ADELAIDE  HAHN:  Hittite  kwis  kwis  (XXIX) 

ELIZABETH  c.  EVANS:  Varro's  List  of  Sabine  Divinities 

WALTER  H.  juniper:  A  Study  of  Verb  Synonyms  in  Plautus  (Abs.  8) 

ALINE  abaecherli  boyce:  The  Expiatory  Rites  of  207  b.c.  (XIII) 

Read  by  Title 

*  FRANK  R.  BLAKE:  The  Origin  of  Long  vowels  in  Semitic  Biconsonantal  Forms 

*  ROBERT  j.  KELLOGG:  A  Tentative  Semantic  Grouping  of  Hittite  ark-Words 
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w.  F.  J.  knight:  The  Sumerian  Provenience  of  Greek  Defensive  Sanctity  (Abs.  9) 
LEVI  ROBERT  LIND:  Recent  Text-criticism  of  the  Dionysiaca  (Abs.  10) 
HAROLD  w.  miller:  Aeschylus  and  the  SubHme  (Abs.  13) 
CLYDE  murley:  The  Structure  and  Proportion  of  Catullus  Lxiv  (XXIII) 
DOROTHY  M.  ROBATHAN:  Notes  On  the  Apparatus  of  Leo's  Edition  of  Persius  (X) 
*  ALFRED  senn:  Problems  of  Accentuation  in  the  Lithuanian  Standard  Language 
A.  FRED  sochatoff:  Petronius  and  Rhetoric  (Abs.  16) 

ADALAiDE  J.  WEGNER  and  NANCY  M.  MILLER:  Some  Early  Collations  of  the 

Manuscripts  of  Petronius  (Abs.  17) 
A.  M.  young:  Tendencies  in  Early  Greek  Comedy  (Abs.  18) 
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IV.  ABSTRACTS 

1.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Language  and  the  Emergence  of 
the  Parts  of  Speech,  by  Frank  R.  Blake,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Language  originates  thrqugh  the  union  of  two  originally  separate  and  dis- 
tinct animal  functions,  the  power  of  thought  and  the  power  of  vocal  utter- 
ance. The  first  part  of  speech  was  the  emotional  interjection;  from  this 
develop  the  noun  and  demonstrative  particle;  from  the  noun  come  verb, 
adjective,  and  adverb  by  the  fading  out  of  the  nominal  idea  and  the  strength- 
ening of  the  subsidiary  verbal,  adjectival,  and  adverbial  ideas.  Pro- 
nouns develop  from  the  demonstrative  particle  and  the  noun.  The  one 
element  or  interjectional  sentence  develops  into  a  two,  and  later  three 
element  sentence  (with  copula);  connective  elements  emerge;  reduplicated, 
compound,  and  complex  elements  are  formed;  compound  words  then  arise 
and  pass  through  the  stages  of  derivation  and  inflection.  Sentences  are 
compounded  and  then  complexed,  abstract  terms  are  developed,  a  third 
linguistic  unit  (in  addition  to  word  and  sentence),  the  paragraph,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  related  though  independent  sentences,  begins  to  take  shape. 

2.  The  Sense  of  the  Numinous  in  Lucretius,  by  Edith  Frances 
Claflin,  Columbia  University. 

The  term  'numinous'  is  used  in  this  paper  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
employed  by  Rudolf  Otto  {Das  Heilige,  Gotha,  1925).  He  coined  the  word 
for  that  aspect  of  the  divine  which  is  supra-rationally  perceived. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  literary  history  that  Lucretius,  a  poet  of  a 
profoundly  religious  nature,  should  have  come  down  to  us  through  the 
centuries  as  the  apostle  of  irreligion.  For  the  charge  of  atheism  there  was 
never  any  basis.  Even  in  the  strictly  rationalising  parts  of  his  work  he 
nowhere  denies  the  existence  of  the  Gods.  But  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  spiritual  riches  of  the  poet's  experience  only  when  we  study  the 
many  passages  where  Lucretius  gives  expression  to  his  perception  of  the 
numinous,  his  immediate  awareness  of  a  divine  power  in  the  world — 
intuitively  felt,  rather  than  conceptually  defined. 

Among  the  numerous  manifestations  of  Lucretius's  clairvoyance  in  the 
sphere  of  the  numinous  the  following  may  be  cited:  (a)  Thrilling  perception 
of  a  divine  power  in  nature;  {b)  Awareness  of  a  divine  presence  in  holy 
spots  of  earth;  (c)  Sense  of  the  numinous  in  great  men,  especially  thinkers — 
the  holiness  of  pure  reason  and  divinity  of  man  at  his  highest;  {d)  Awe 
before  the  'beauty  of  holiness';  (e)  Sense  of  his  own  divine  inspiration; 
(/)  Feeling  of  the  sanctity  (1)  of  body  and  the  senses,  (2)  of  beauty,  (3) 
of  music,  (4)  of  the  sky  as  the  dwelling-place  of  Deity,  (5)  of  pleasure,  in  the 
Epicurean  sense,  (6)  of  free  will;  (g)  Reaction  against  'religio'  due  to 
Lucretius*  instinctive  revolt  from  violations  of  the  sanctity  of  life  committed 
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in  its  name;  {h)  Instinctive  fear  of  the  Gods;  {i)  Religious  awe  which  makes 
Lucretius  shrink  from  the  thought  of  attributing  wrath  to  the  pure,  passion- 
less nature  of  the  Gods;  (7)  Adoration  in  communion  with  the  Gods;  {k) 
Awestruck  reverence  before  the  Gods,  revealed  in  beatific  vision. 

3.  Plato  in  the  Tusculans,  by  Thelma  B.  DeGraff,  Hunter  College. 

This  paper  is  part  of  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  study  that  has  as 
its  purpose  an  effort  to  ascertain  through  a  careful  study  of  all  references  to 
Plato  in  Cicero's  works  how  competent  was  his  grasp  of  the  more  profound 
and  more  deeply  spiritual  elements  in  Plato's  philosophy.  The  value  of  the 
complete  study,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  lie  not  only  in  throwing  light  on 
Cicero's  accuracy  in  interpreting  Plato,  but,  since  the  works  of  many  of 
the  other  philosophers  whom  he  quotes  have  perished,  in  indicating  how 
much  confidence  we  may  have  in  Cicero's  estimate  of  their  tenets. 

Cicero's  admiration  for  Plato  is  based  on  a  deep  and  sound  appreciation 
of  the  matchless  literary  style  of  the  Greek  writer  and  an  equally  deep,  if 
less  sound,  appreciation  of  the  brilliant  speculations  of  the  Greek  phil- 
osopher. Though  Cicero  was  admittedly  most  friendl}/  disposed  towards 
the  Academic  School,  which  proudly  traced  its  descent  to  Plato  and  Soc- 
rates, albeit  to  the  negative  or  destructive  side  of  the  Socratic  system,  i.e., 
the  elimination  of  error,  he  had  been  since  early  youth  an  indefatigable 
student  of  all  philosophies.  It  was  his  aim  to  make  available  to  his  fellow 
countrymen  the  rich  treasures  of  Greek  philosophy.  To  aid  in  estimating 
his  success  in  accomplishing  this  laudable  aim,  it  will  be  our  present  problem 
to  study  carefully  the  references  to  Plato  in  the  Tusculans. 

After  an  examination  of  passages  that  may  be  traced  to  the  Phaedo, 
Phaedrus,  Timaeus,  Gorgias,  Apology,  Republic,  Symposium,  Meno,  Me- 
nexenus,  Philebus  and  Epistle  7  of  Plato,  we  may  conclude  that  Cicero  was 
an  earnest  and  zealous  admirer  of  Plato,  who  played  the  role  of  reporter 
rather  than  disciple  and  who  was  interested  in  details  rather  than  principles 
of  the  master's  phjlosoph)^ 

4:.  An  Interpretation  of  Virgil's  Georgics  II,  298-314,  by  James  E. 
Dunlap,  University  of  Michigan. 

The  confusion  which  characterizes  the  current  interpretations  of  these 
lines  began  before  the  compilation  of  the  commentaries  of  Servius.  Virgil 
is  giving  instructions  for  the  planting  of  a  vineyard.  "Don't  have  your 
vineyard  slope  to  the  west.  Don't  plant  hazel-trees  among  your  vines." 
He  continues  with  a  warning  about  the  use  of  certain  flagella  and  plantas, 
which  we  recognize  as  sets  for  the  propagation  of  plants  or  trees,  and  tells 
why  they  should  not  be  employed,  in  the  words  tantus  amor  terrae.  This 
expression  probably  means  either  "they  take  root  so  quickly"  or  "they 
spread  their  roots  so  widely."  Since  quick  rooting  of  a  set  is  desirable, 
Virgil  must  be  warning  about  the  second  propensity.  The  root-spread  of 
the  hazel  has  long  been  known  to  classicists  as  well  as  dendrologists,  though 
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the  poet's  reference  to  it  seems  to  have  passed  unrecognized.  Summa 
defringe  ex  arbore  plantas  is  probably  an  expansion  of  flagella  summa  pete, 
in  view  of  the  definitions  of  flagellum  given  by  Servius  and  Isidore.  The 
belief  that  shoots  from  tree-tops  developed  spreading  roots  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere. 

Whether  insere  (line  302)  means  "plant"  (plant  among)  or  "graft"  has 
long  been  debated.  The  former  meaning  is  possible,  but  use  is  strongly 
against  it.  Its  adoption  leads  to  further  difficulties  in  lines  312-4,  since  the 
subject  ("vines")  of  valent  is  none  too  obvious  and  similes  must  be  in- 
terpreted as  equivalent  to  pares.  Worse  still,  if  insere  means  "plant," 
Virgil  seems  to  be  saying,  "Don't  plant  wild  olive  among  the  vines,  for  if 
the  vineyard  should  burn  the  wild  olives  would  survive."  It  is  argued, 
however,  that  if  insere  means  "graft,"  Virgil  has  inserted  in  his  account  of 
viticulture  a  discussion  of  olive  culture,  which  is  entirely  irrelevant  and  an 
offenae  against  artistic  standards  unthinkable  in  Virgil.  The  difficulty 
may  be  simply  resolved.  Pro  adminiculis  must  be  understood  with 
corylum  sere.  If  it  is  understood  with  insere  truncos  also,  the  subject  of 
discussion  remains  viticulture,  and  insere  may  be  translated  "graft." 

5.  The  Gratitude  of  Horace  to  Maecenas,  by  Joseph  William 
Hewitt,  Wesleyan  University. 

In  Sat.  II.  6.  31,  memori — mente  is  usually  explained  as  "mindful"  of 
Maecenas  or  of  an  engagement  with  Maecenas  and  consequently  oblivious  to 
the  rights  of  every  one  else.  Sometimes  it  is  implied  that  the  poet  is  at  his 
patron's  beck  and  call.  This  would  scarcely  be  'honey'  to  Horace.  What 
pleases  him  is  rather  that  people  recognize  not  only  his  intimacy  with 
Maecenas  but  also  his  gratitude — a  use  of  memor  not  uncommon  in  the 
Augustan  poets. 

An  attempt  is  made. to  show  how  little  gratitude  to  Maecenas  is  ex- 
pressed in  Horace's  works.  For  some  reason,  whether  Horace's  own 
inclination  or  Maecenas'  request,  the  poet  prefers  to  hint  at  his  gratitude 
in  a  most  tactful  manner,  never  employing  the  regular  vocabulary  of 
gratitude  or  uttering  an  unequivocal  expression  of  thanks,  as  he  does  when 
referring  to  his  father's  services  to  his  education. 

The  passage  under  discussion  may  well  be  an  ambiguous  and  indirect 
expression,  meaning  one  thing  to  the  remonstrator,  and  slyly  stolen  from 
him  by  the  poet  to  convey  a  very  different  idea. 

6.  Greek  Manuals  of  Hieroscopy,  by  Elinor  M.  Husselman, 
University  of  Michigan. 

P.  Amh.  14,  now  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New  York  City,  is  a 
fragmentary  leaf  from  a  Greek  treatise  on  divination  through  inspection  of 
entrails.  Only  two  other  papyri  of  the  same  type  have  come  to  light,  and 
they  appear  to  be  the  only  extant  specimens  of  Greek  literature  dealing 
with  this  branch  of  divination.  Our  knowledge  of  the  subject  depends 
almost  solely  on  literary  allusions. 
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The  papyrus  was  originally  published,  without  notes  or  translation, 
by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Amherst  papyri.  It  was  subsequently 
studied,  together  with  the  related  text,  P.  Ross.-Georg.  21,  and  repub- 
lished by  A.  G.  Bekshstrem,  in  a  monograph  (in  Russian)  entitled  De 
Hieroscopia  Graecorum.  An  examination  of  the  papyrus,  made  a  few  years 
ago,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  leaf  was  from  a  codex,  and  that  only  one  side, 
the  verso,  had  been  published.  The  recto  contains,  on  the  upper  half  of 
the  leaf,  the  end  of  a  section  entitled  to  TrplxiTov  vTOfxvTj/jLa  tcov  wpaKTLKuiv 
aK€\p€cop;  the  remainder  of  the  leaf  is  blank.  The  verso  has  the  title  ro 
devrepov  virdfjLvrjfxa,  kt\. 

The  complete  text  has  been  revised  and  re-edited  with  notes  and  a 
partial  translation.  It  has  also  been  compared  with  P.  Ross.-Georg.  21 
and  with  P.  S.  i  1178,  another  fragmentary  manual  of  divination. 

The  Greek  manuals  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  numerous  cunei- 
form tablets  that  show  the  technique  of  this  type  of  divination  as  practiced 
by  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  These  clay  tablets  furnish  some  in- 
teresting parallels  to  the  three  Greek  papyri. 

7.  The  Augustan  'Vita  Taciti,  by  Tom  B.  Jones,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  it  is  desirable  to  establish  some 
definite  idea  of  the  historical  value  of  the  Augustan  History.  One  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  lies  through  detailed  analyses  of  the  individual 
"lives."  This  paper  is  an  analysis  of  the  Vita  Taciti,  the  biography  of 
Marcus  Claudius  Tacitus  (275-276  a.d.). 

After  eliminating  the  speeches,  letters  and  documents  contained  in  the 
biography  which  are  obviously  without  historical  basis  (mere  fabrications)* 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  Vita  Taciti  is  indebted  mainly  to  one  Greek 
and  one  Latin  source.  The  Greek  source  was  also  used  by  Zosimus,  and 
the  Latin  source  was  followed  by  Victor,  Eutropius,  and  the  Epitomator. 
One  passage  of  the  Vita  Taciti  (7.5-7)  may  have  been  taken  from  a  source 
related  to  the  Continuator  Dionis.  These  results  approximate  those  of 
W.  H.  Fisher's  study  of  the  Vita  Aureliani  (J.  R.  S.  xix  (1929),  125-149), 
the  biograf)hy  which  precedes  the  Vita  Taciti. 

Comparing  the  sources  of  the  Vita  Taciti  with  the  available  archaeo- 
logical sources  (inscriptions,  coins  and  papyri)  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
biography,  one  finds  that  the  chronology  of  the  reign  as  presented  in  the 
Latin  source  is  inaccurate,  although  on  other  points  the  Latin  source  is 
reliable.  The  Greek  source  agrees  with  the  evidence  of  archaeology,  but 
the  Continuator  Dionis  fragment  cannot  be  verified  or  disproved  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  its  information. 

The  Vita  Taciti  therefore  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  reign  of 
Tacitus  because  the  reliable  information  which  it  contains  is  duplicated 
in  other  literary  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  this  analysis 
may  be  employed  to  further  the  study  of  the  Latin  source  of  the  Vita 
Taciti  and  other  Augustan  biographies,  which  is  probably  identical  with 
Enmann's  Kaiser geschichte. 
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8.  A  Study  of  Verb  Synonyms  in  Plantiis,  by  Walter  H.  Juniper, 
Cumberland  College. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  more  than  2300  verbs  in  Plautus  fall 
into  some  300  synonym  groups.  Between  these  groups  no  hard  and  fast 
lines  can  be  drawn,  but  any  single  group  is  made  up  of  words  which  are 
commonly  considered  synonymous. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  whether  and  to  what  degree 
the  verbs  of  a  group  are  synonyms  and  to  discover  a  possible  trend  in 
Plautus'  technique  in  the  use  of  synonyms  which  will  have  a  bearing  on  the 
problem  of  the  chronology  of  the  plays. 

This  study  is  undertaken  also  to  test  whether  such  a  stylistic  examination 
of  a  single  author  will  offer  sufficient  results  to  merit  consideration  of  syno- 
nyms in  other  authors.  A  series  of  such  studies  should  not  only  contribute 
to  a  more  precise  understanding  of  the  meanings  of  words  and  distinctions 
between  words,  but  should  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  literary  develop- 
ment within  an  author's  lifetime  so  that  one  may,  for  example,  speak  not 
of  what  is  Plautine,  but  more  specifically  of  what  is  Early,  Middle,  or  Late 
Plautine. 

The  writer  has  made  a  study  of  verbs  of  saying  in  Plautus,  examining 
with  dicere  as  a  model  the  meanings  and  uses  of  the  verbs  usually  taken  to 
be  synonyms  of  dicere.  A  tendency  toward  loss  of  specific  meaning  is  ob- 
served in  certain  verbs  (e.g.,  inquam,  autumare,  fabulari)  and  a  tendency 
for  the  compound  (e.g.,  eloqui,  praedicare)  to  become  the  equivalent  to  the 
uncompounded  form.  This  leveling  is  most  noticeable  in  what  previous 
studies  have  shown  to  be  the  late  plays.  Plautus,  then,  uses  the  synonyms 
of  dicere  with  greater  distinction  of  meaning  during  the  early  period  of  his 
writing. 

9.  The  Sumerian  Provenience  of  Greek  Defensive  Sanctity,  by 
W.  F.  J.  Knight,  University  College  of  the  South  West  of  England, 
Exeter. 

The  debt  of  Greek  science  to  eastern  cosmological  myth  has  long  been 
known  and  has  now  been  restated  by  Dr.  Havelock.  The  debt  of  Greek 
myth  and  cult  to  the  east  is  becoming  quickly  clearer.  The  Cyclops  of 
Homer  has  joined  the  Chimaera  of  Hesiod  as  an  oriental  creature;  Greek 
tragedy  is  foreshadowed  in  bronze  age  Syria;  Dr.  Forrer  has  found  an  origin 
for  the  Hesiodic  theogony  in  the  Hurric  pantheon  ;  the  myth  of  Prometheus 
has  Babylonic  affiliation;  and  the  provenience  in  Sumeria,  before  2000 
B.C.,  of  Mediterranean  conceptions  of  "defensive  sanctity"  (which  I 
investigated  in  Cumaean  Gates,  with  some  reference  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Kornemann)  is  easily  shown. 

Ishtar  (as  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  makes  clear)  is  a  defensive  goddess 
like  Athena;  and  she  has  lately  been  discovered  flanked  by  owls  on  a 
relief.  Like  Athena  or  her  representative,  Ishtar  is  'raped  '  by  enemies  and 
ravished  from  Erech,  according  to  the  hymns,  which  use  similar  language 
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concerning  Bau  of  Lagash  and  Innini  of  E-anna.  Hammurabi,  as  part  of 
his  military  operations,  captured  city-goddesses  and  settled  them  in  new- 
homes.  In  a  legend  in  which  history  can  be  seen  becoming  myth,  Girra 
the  plague  god  and  Ishtar  take  part  in  war  against  Babylon. 

Of  earlier  date  is  'a  circular  citadel  .  .  .  which  combined  the  purposes 
of  fortress  and  temple,'  found  by  Dr.  Speiser  at  Tepe  GawTa.  Comparable 
to  the  burial  of  Antigone  and  Vestals  is  a  series  of  apparently  surrogate 
foundation  burials  found  by  De  Sarzec  at  Girsu;  copper  female  figurines, 
peg-shaped,  buried  in  foundations,  and  in  one  instance  arranged  in  a  circle. 
Sargon,  building  his  new  city,  brought  earth  from  the  wall  of  Babylon. 

All  this  closely  agrees  with  the  ideal  complex  apparent  principally  at 
Troy.  The  '  pattern  '  of  the  sacred  city,  with  its  definable  kinds  of  religious 
and  magical  defence,  personified  too  in  its  protective  maiden  goddess,  may 
have  come  to  Greece  almost  ready-made  from  Sumeria. 

10.  Recent  Text-criticism  of  the  Dionysiaca,  by  Levi  Robert  Lind, 
Wabash  College. 

This  article  presents  a  discussion  of  the  text-tradition  of  the  Dionysiaca 
of  Nonnos  of  Panopolis,  with  a  full  collection,  including  additions  by  the 
author,  of  all  the  emendations  or  other  changes  produced  but  not  yet  in- 
corporated into  the  text  since  the  appearance  of  the  Teubner  edition  by 
A.  Ludwich  in  1909-1911.  The  methods  used  in  emending  the  text  are 
reviewed,  and  possible  new  manuscript  evidence  is  emphasized.  The 
article  is  intended  to  supplement  the  apparatus  criticus  of  the  present  text 
and  to  serve  as  a  convenient  guide  or  check-list  for  further  text-criticism. 

11.  The  Influence  of  Humanism  on  Four  Generations  of  the  Benzi 
Family,  by  Dean  P.  Lockwood,  Haverford  College. 

The  Benzi  family,  physicians  and  lawyers,  show  the  growing  influence  of 
Italian  humanism  during  150  years. 

1.  Marco  Benzi  of  Siena,  ca.  1350-1425,  typical  medieval  physician. 
Feud  between  humanists  and  physicians  in  the  14th  century. 

2.  Ugo,  1375-1439,  physician, 'A verroist,  and  scholastic.  Taught  in  the 
strongholds  of  academic  medievalism — Pavia,  Bologna,  and  Padua.  He 
was  nevertheless  sympathetic  toward  humanism.  Preferred  Bruni's  new 
translation  of  the  Ethics.  His  famous  banquet  at  the  Council  of  Ferrara 
was  in  the  grand  humanistic  manner.  He  sought  out  Gemistus  Plethon  for 
elucidation  of  Aristotle  in  the  original  Greek.  At  the  age  of  26  he  almost 
became  a  humanist  himself.  His  factual  mind,  however,  was  not  well 
suited  to  literary  pursuits.  His  idea  of  humanism  was  to  memorize  Latin 
authors:  he  could  outquote  some  of  his  humanist  friends. 

3.  (a)  Socino,  1407-1479,  most  humanistic  of  the  family.  Intimate 
friend  of  Aeneas  Sylvius.  At  26  played  part  of  Cupido  in  a  mythological 
pageant  at  Ferrara.  His  biography  of  his  father  was  inspired  by  humanistic 
motives.  But  Socino  was  also  a  medico.  Lectured  at  universities  and  was 
physician  to  Pius  II  (his  old  friend).    In  character  he  was  least  admirable 
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of  the  family;  accomplished  relatively  little,  and  was  affected  by  the  vanity 
and  hedonism  of  humanistic  culture. 

ih)  Andrea,  1410-1472,  taught  law.  Pius  II  made  him  advocate  of  the 
Holy  See.  Andrea  had  humanistic  leanings,  as  shown  by  his  prolusio  at 
the  University  of  Florence. 

(c)  Francesco,  died  1487,  distinguished  practitioner  of  medicine,  un- 
touched by  humanistic  influence. 

4.  Socino  II,  ca.  1450-ca.  1525,  a  Pythagorean,  Platonic,  and  Peripatetic 
philosopher;  his  medicine  based  not  on  the  Arabist  Galen,  but  on  the  new 
humanistic  translations.  At  Ferrara  he  taught  famous  men  of  letters: 
e.g.  Giraldi  Cinthio  (in  dialectic  and  physics).  He  was  a  humanistic 
physician. 

12.  Tacitus  the  Biographer,  by  Charles  Christopher  Mierow, 
Carleton  College. 

On  the  basis  of  the  explicit  statement  by  Tacitus  in  the  Annals  (3.65) 
that  "the  chief  function  of  history  is  to  insure  the  commemoration  of 
virtuous  acts  and  to  set  before  base  utterance  and  deed  the  fear  of  pos- 
terity," an  attempt  is  made  in  this  paper  to  reveal  Tacitus  as  primarily 
interested  in  biography. 

Attention  is  called  to  his  constant  emphasis  on  the  personal  element  in 
history  and  his  search  for  "examples"  {Histories  3.51).  Tacitus  is  evi- 
dently one  who  believes  that  men  make  history.  A  careful  study  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Histories  and  the  Annals  reveals  that  aside  from  the 
more  elaborate  portrayal  of  the  personalities,  deeds  and  characters  of  the 
relatively  few  outstanding  figures — the  Emperors  and  others — there  are 
many  brief  biographies  of  less  important  individuals  whose  lives  make  them 
noteworthy  as  examples,  and  countless  vignettes. 

In  this  paper  consideration  is  also  given  to  the  specific  methods  used  by 
Tacitus  in  making  his  numerous  biographical  sketches  vivid  and  effective. 
He  delineates  men's  characters  (1)  by  speeches,  whether  their  own  or  those 
of  others  about  them,  or  the  writer's  own  unsupported  statements;  (2)  by 
vivid  pictures  of  their  deeds;  (3)  by  the  attribution  of  motives  (with  usually 
a  choice  between  two);  (4)  by  the  use  of  innuendo,  irony  and  sarcasm. 

13.  Aeschylus  and  the  Sublime,  by  Harold  Wm.  Miller,  Library  of 
Congress. 

Although  the  quality  which  we  designate  by  the  term  'the  sublime' 
scarcely  ever  escapes  ready  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  yet  the 
term,  because  it  is  confused  with  marginal  meanings  and  because  the  sources 
of  the  sublime  are  difficult  to  definitize,  is  commonly  employed  without 
precision.  In  the  present  study  it  is  hoped  to  discover  the  sources  and 
effect  of  the  sublime  from  a  consideration  of  passages  in  Aeschylus  which 
may  properly  be  taken  to  contain  elements  productive  of  the  sublime. 

Aristotle  does  not  specifically  discuss  the  emotion  of  the  sublime,  but 
De  Poetica  1450^  37  ff.  seems  to  present  the  germ  of  the  idea.    The  Pseudo- 
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Longinian  treatise  irepi  vxpovs  first  treats  of  sublimity  as  a  separate  concept, 
although,  as  is  well  known,  v\pos  for  Longinus  implies  actually  nothing 
more  conscious  than  "impressive  writing"  or  "high  style."  Among  other 
things  two  sources  of  the  sublime  which  Longinus  names  and  develops 
are  instructive  as  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  sublime:  to  -n-epi  rds  vorjaei^ 
aSpeirrj^oXov  and  to  acpodpov  /cat  evdovc lacTT lkov  iraOos.  The  following  statement 
of  the  nature  of  the  sublime  is  accepted  for  use  in  this  study.  The  sub- 
lime is  an  aesthetic  value  whose  cardinal  feature  is  the  presence  or  sugges- 
tion of  overwhelming  magnitude,  physical  or  mental,  and  is  in  essence 
subjective.  To  appear  sublime,  an  object  must  appear  transcendently 
great  measured  in  terms  of  human  power  and  by  human  standards.  The 
importance  of  the  sublime  lies  in  the  reaction  which  it  induces  in  the  ob- 
server, which  consists  of  an  incipient  feeling  of  awe  or  astonishment, 
afterwards  replaced  by  an  exhilaration  or  ecstasy,  the  latter  resulting  from 
the  identification  of  the  self  with  the  sublime  object.  The  idea  of  the 
sublime  as  it  appears  in  Aeschylus  seems  to  derive  from  five  chief  sources: 
the  idea  of  immense  physical  power,  transcendent  moral  power,  vast  extent 
of  space  in  nature,  endless  expanse  of  time,  and  objects  of  superhuman 
magnitude.  Per  contra,  literary  style,  vocabulary,  figures  qua  figures  appear 
to  contribute  no,  or  only  the  slightest,  auxiliary  support  to  the  sublime. 

The  importance  of  the  sublime  lies  in  its  relation  to  the  tragic;  this  rela- 
tion is  vital  because  the  action  of  the  sublime  intensifies  and  deepens  the 
characteristic  aspects  of  the  tragic  action  and  the  emotions  involved  in  the 
tragic  action.  The  tragic  catharsis  would  appear  to  be  rendered  much 
more  intense,  and  in  fact  fully  effective  only  through  the  agency  of  the 
self-identification  of  the  spectator  with  the  sublime. 

14.  Athenian  Political  Parties  from  Solon  to  Pericles,  by  C.  A. 
Robinson,  Jr.,  Brown  University. 

The  main  thesis  of  this  paper  is  that  the  history  of  Attica,  contrary  to 
the  common  understanding,  was  determined  by  the  development  of  the 
city.  Important  constitutional  changes  were  brought  about  by  the  city 
population.  Solon's  special  position.  The  significance  of  Cleisthenes  and 
particularly  of  the  trittys.  The  aristocrats  had  lost  much  of  their  in- 
fluence by  the  opening  of  the  fifth  century.  Indeed,  much  of  the  political 
strife  at  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  until  Pericles  either  ignored  the  aristo- 
crats altogether  or  sought  to  abolish  their  strongholds  of  privilege. 

15.  The  Alhan  Kings  of  the  Forum  Augustum,  by  Henry  T. 
Rowell,  Yale  University. 

The  new  epigraphical  material  from  the  forum  Augustum  in  Rome  con- 
tains a  fragment  of  an  elogium  belonging  to  Aeneas  Silvius,  one  of  the  kings 
who  reigned  in  Alba  Longa  between  the  death  of  Ascanius  and  the  founding 
of  Rome.  In  the  Inscriptiones  Italiae  (xiii  3,  nr.  2),  Degrassi  restores: 
[Aeneas]  Sil[vius]  /  [luli]  f  (ilius)  /  [Aeneae  ne]po[s]  /  [Regnavit  a]nn(os)  xxxi. 
That  Aeneas  Silvius  is  the  king  to  whom  the  elogium  belongs,  is  shown 
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by  the  length  of  his  reign,  since  he  is  the  only  Alban  king  who  ruled  just  | 

thirty-one  years  (Dionys.  1.71.1).  j 

The  rest  of  the  restoration  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  i 

originally  existed  a  single  Aeneas  Silvius,  later  made  into  two  separate  j 

kings:  Silvius  and  Aeneas  Silvius,  his  son.    But  in  the  lists  preserved  from  ( 

the  Augustan  Age,  Livy  (1.3.6),  Diodorus  (7.5.9)  and  Dionysius  (1.71.1),  | 

all  record  both  Silvius  and  Aeneas  Silvius  as  father  and  son,  while  Vergil  ! 

(Aen.  6.763,  768)  mentions  them  without  indication  of  relationship.    Ovid  | 

alone  (Met.  14.611;  Fast.  4.43)  omits  Aeneas  Silvius  from  his  list.    Hence  i 
our  best  evidence  supports  the  restoration  of  Silvius  as  the  father  of  Aeneas 
Silvius  in  line  2. 

As  for  the  father  of  Silvius,  we  have  two  traditions.  One  makes  Silvius  i 
the  son  of  Aeneas  and  Lavinia  (Dionysius)  or  of  Aeneas  and  Silva,  the 

former  wife  of  Latinus  (Diodorus),  the  other  of  Ascanius  (Livy,  Ovid).  ] 
The  former  is  known  to  Cato  (fr.  11  Peter),  and  is  represented  by  Vergil 

and  the  Augustan  historians,  Dionysius  and  Diodorus,  who  give  us  the  | 

most  detailed  information  about  the  Alban  kings.    The  latter  was  ob-  \ 

viously  invented  later  to  flatter  the  Julian  gens  by  making  Ascanius-Iulus  ] 
the  founder  of  a  line  which  culminated  in  Romulus.    It  is  likely  that 

Augustus,  who  did  not  emphasize  the  mythical  history  of  the  Julian  gens,  \ 

kept  the  older  version  in  a  national  monument  attesting  the  early  mixture  j 
of  Trojan  and  Latin  blood  through  the  marriage  of  Aeneas  and  a  Latin 
princess  (cf.  Vergil,  Aen.  12.821).    Aeneas  is  properly  restored  in  line  3, 
but  only  as  the  father  of  Silvius. 

16.  Petronius  and  Rhetoric,  by  A.  Fred  Sochatoff,  Arnold  School.  j 

In  those  sections  of  the  Satiricon  in  which  Petronius  alludes  to  the  state  1 

to  which  eloquence  had  been  brought  by  the  rhetoricians  of  the  declamatory  J 

schools,  he  sometimes  takes  his  place  with  Juvenal  and  Persius  in  com-  | 

plaining  of  the  futility  of  what  he  characterizes  as  "a  kind  of  madness"  and  j 

again  as  "  a  highly  purposeless  din,"    Indeed,  he  sees  declamatory  eloquence  \ 

as  a  malevolent  agent,  in  that  its  pernicious  influence  is  extended  to  other  ; 

arts  as  well  as  oratory.  \ 

Unlike  other  satirists,  however,  Petronius  is  not  content  to  be  only  | 

captious;  both  directly  and  indirectly,  he  proposes  specific  remedial  meas-  \ 

ures,  those  proposals  being  consonant  with  his  avowed  principles.    As  | 

Sage  and  Collignon  observed,  the  author  of  the  Satiricon  is  fundamentally  i 

a  conservative  in  his  rhetorical  tenets,  and  his  recommendations  display  i 

an  adherence  to  both  the  beliefs  of  the  Atticists  and  the  comprehensive  j 

program  advanced  in  the  De  Oratore  of  Cicero.    But  there  are  evidences  j 

that  the  critic  himself  is  not  immune  to  the  enticements  of  the  object  of  , 

his  criticism.    There  are  both  conscious  and  subconscious  traces  of  the  j 
schools  in  his  work,  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Satiricon  is  not  entirely 
a  novae  simplicitatis  opus. 

The  establishment  of  the  attitude  of  Petronius  towards  rhetoric  is  ! 

complicated  by  two  factors.    The  first,  the  tendency  of  the  author  to  sit  \ 
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back  and  regard  the  activities  of  mortals  with  impersonal  amusement, 
makes  it  difficult  to  feel  certain  that  he  is  always  sincere  in  his  criticisms. 
More  confounding  is  the  mock-heroic  spirit  which  pervades  the  actions  and 
speeches  of  the  characters  at  frequent  points  in  the  narrative,  for  one 
cannot  always  definitively  distinguish  between  the  mock-heroic  and  the 
rhetorical. 

17.  Some  Early  Collations  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Petronius,  by 
Adalaide  J.  Wegner,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Nancy  M. 
Miller,  Potomac  State  School. 

Every  scholar  who  has  tried  to  constitute  a  text  from  secondary  sources, 
without  direct  access  to  the  manuscripts  quoted,  has  been  annoyed  by 
differences  in  reports  which  he  has  had  no  opportunity  to  check.  In  the 
case  of  Petronius  it  was  thought  that  a  compilation  of  the  differences  in  the 
reports  of  various  early  collations  and  a  study  of  the  types  of  errors  made 
might  lead  to  the  recovery  of  additional  readings  of  lost  manuscripts  and 
the  restoration  of  real  readings  in  a  manuscript  like  E,  the  lost  Messina 
manuscript  of  the  Satiricon.  Secondly,  such  a  study  might  lead  to  general- 
izations as  to  the  dependability  of  all  earlier  work  of  this  kind. 

With  such  a  purpose  in  mind  Jahn's  collations  of  C  (Vat.  Urb.  670), 
P  (Paris.  8049),  and  his  notes  on  J  (Laur.  37.25)  were  examined  for  any 
hints  they  might  give  as  to  the  types  of  errors  he  may  have  made  in  report- 
ing E.  The  quotations  of  Buecheler,  Beck,  and  Ernout  of  readings  of 
B  (Leid.  Voss.  30)  at  the  damaged  corners  were  compared.  Since  all 
three  examined  L  (Leid.  Seal.  61)  independently,  their  reports  on  this 
manuscript  were  studied.  The  independent  reports  of  Beck  and  Ernout 
on  P  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  the  abbreviations  in  this  manuscript  by 
various  scholars  were  analyzed.  The  reports  of  B  (Bern.  357)  by  Orelli 
and  those  of  the  Burman  editions  for  LP  were  studied.  Finally  the  con- 
clusions of  scholars  upon  the  dates  and  affiliations  of  the  manuscripts  were 
examined. 

From  these  studies  we  may  make  the  following  deductions:  that  early 
scholars  used  second-hand  work  to  such  an  extent  that  many  errors  are 
mere  repetitions;  that  they  did  not  make  use  of  all  information  available. 
Buecheler  alone  made  use  of  the  editions  of  Tornaesius,  Pithoeus  and  Sam- 
bucus.  Ernout's  quotations  of  the  editions  are  derived  from  Buecheler, 
although  he  knew  the  editions.  Beck  excluded  all  printed  books  from  his 
work  and  thus  deprived  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  quote  lost  manu- 
scripts. In  general,  scholars  considered  Buecheler's  reports  of  lost  manu- 
scripts and  editions  final  and  sufficient.  Finally  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  study  of  the  editions  is  indispensable  for  the  reconstruction  and  history 
of  the  Petronius  text,  and  that  we  know  more  about  lost  manuscripts  than 
we  had  believed. 
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18.  Tendencies  in  Early  Greek  Comedy,  by  Arthur  M.  Young, 
University  of  Akron. 

The  comedies  of  those  who  competed  with  Aristophanes  in  his  early 
years,  though  we  know  them  only  through  fragments,  are  not  without 
value  in  a  reconstruction  of  the  development  of  Old  Comedy  both  for  its 
own  sake  and  as  a  barometer  of  the  social  life  and  conditions  in  which 
it  was  born  and  thrived.  It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  the  early  comic 
poets  drew,  just  as  also  did  Aristophanes  under  the  political  pressure  of  a 
later  period,  upon  mythology  and  foreign  cults  as  a  fertile  field  for  parody 
and  allegorical  allusion  to  contemporary  situations.  Then,  several  years 
before  Aristophanes  came  into  his  period  of  fantastic  extravaganza  and 
sociological  speculation,  several  comedies  had  been  produced  which  por- 
trayed either  a  golden  age  in  the  remote  past  or  a  Utopia  in  the  future  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.  Such  themes  come  out  of  natural  psychological 
reactions  to  the  history  of  the  times.  Lastly,  many  forces  were  at  work 
which  tended  to  create  in  Old  Comedy  a  type  more  closely  resembling  the 
New,  and  to  change  its  sphere  from  the  particular  to  the  universal.  New 
Comedy  came  into  its  own  only  in  the  fourth  century,  but  there  are  traces 
of  its  spirit  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
illustrate  these  tendencies  in  the  extant  remains  of  fifteen  comedies  of 
Cratinus,  Crates,  Telecleides,  Pherecrates,  and  Phrynichus. 
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B.  — Bulletin. 
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J. — Journal. 
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HARRISON  BOYD  ASH 

Some  superstitious  beliefs  of  the 
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1  A  list  of  professional  publications,  so  far  as  reported  to  the  editor, 
the  year  of  a  volume  is  not  indicated,  that  of  1937  is  understood. 
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248-49. 

Three  notes  on  Saint  Paul's  jour- 
neys in  Asia  Minor;  Quantula- 
cumque  {Stud.  Lake)  131-38. 

Rev.  of  F.  G.  Moore,  The  Roman's 
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Ancient  history  notes;  A.H.R.  xlii 
380-81,  581-83,  818-20;  XLiii 
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HAROLD  CHERNISS 

Rev.  of  Rackham,  Aristotle,  The 
Athenian  constitution,  Eudemian 
ethics,  etc.;  A. J. P.  lviii  110-12. 

Rev.  of  H.S.C.P.  XLVii;  ib.  lviii 
361-64. 

Rev.  of  Schadewaldt,  Sophokles  und 
Athen;  ib.  lviii  377f. 

Rev.  of  Buchmann,  Die  Stellung  des 
Menon  in  der  platonischen  Philo- 
sophic; ib.  LVIII  497-500. 

Rev.  of  Wheelwright,  Aristotle's 
natural  science;  Philos.  R,  xlvi 
lOOf. 

Rev.  of  Ross,  Aristotle's  Physics; 

ib.  XL VI  443-46. 
Assistant  editor:  A. J. P. 

CHARLES  UPSON  CLARK 

Jesuit  letters  to  Hervas  on  American 
languages  and  customs;  J.  de  la 
Soc.  des  Americanistes,  N.S.  xxix 
97-145. 


Rev.  of  Schafer,  El  consejo  real  y 
supremo  de  las  Indias  l;  of 
Prestage,  Chapters  in  Anglo- 
Portuguese  relations;  and  of 
Layna  Serrano,  El  erudito  espanol 
D.  Manuel  Serrano  y  Sanz; 
A.H.R.  XLii  301  ff. 

Rev.  of  Rolfe,  Ammianus  Mar- 
celHnus  i;  C.J.  xxxiii  111-13; 
A. J. P.  LVIII  123-24. 

Rev.  of  de  la  Torre  y  Longas, 
Catalogo  de  codices  latinos  i; 
ib.  Lviii  124-25. 

FRANK  LOWRY  CLARK 

Rev.  of  Dornseiff,  Die  archaische 
Mythenerzahlung;  C.W.  xxx  121. 

BENJAMIN  C.  CLOUGH 

Rev.  of  Buchan,  Augustus;  Provi- 
dence Sunday  J.,  Nov.  21,  1938. 

HARRISON  C.  COFFIN 

The  language  of  the  schools;  Words, 

April,  78-80. 
Rev.   of   Hamilton,   Three  Greek 

plays;    Baltimore   Evening  Sun, 

Nov.  27,  1937. 
Rev.    of    Buchan,    Augustus;  ib. 

Dec.  18,  1937. 

HOWARD  COMFORT 

Technological  analysis  of  ceramics; 

A. J. A.  XLi  112  (with  L.  C.  Riesch 

and  Donald  Horton). 
Nine    terra   sigillata   bowls  from 

Egypt;  A.J.A.  XLi  406-10. 
Summaries  in  C.W. 

FRANK  OLIN  COPLEY 

I'he  pathetic  fallacy  in  early  Greek 
poetry;  A.J.P.  LViii  194-209. 

HERBERT  N.  COUCH 

The  medical  equipment  of  the  Hip- 

pocratean    physician:  T.A.P.A. 

Lxvii  191-207. 
The  unnamed  characters  of  Thu- 

cydides:  P. A. P. A.  lxvii  xxxiv. 
Ancient  war  memorials:  Providence 

Sunday  J.,  Nov.  7,  1937,  sec.  vi. 
Greek  civilization:   pp.   iii  -f-  139; 

Providence,     U.     Book  Store, 

Brown  U. 
Editor  for  New  England:  C.J. 
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CORNELIA  C.  COULTER 

Rev.  of  Birt,  Romische  Character- 
kopfe;  C.W.  xxx  27  If. 

Rev.  of  Hutton,  The  Greek  An- 
thology in  Italy  to  the  year  1800; 
CP.  XXXII  373-75. 

Rev.  of  Duff.  Roman  Satire;  A. J. P. 
Lix  111-13. 

Boccaccio's  archaeological  knowl- 
edge; A. J. A.  XLI  397-405. 

EPHRAIM  CROSS 

Italian-Rumanian  long  forms  as 
against  Spanish  and  French  short 
forms;  P.M.L.A.  Lii  625-30. 

ARTHUR  CROWNOVER,  JR. 
Tennessee  procedure  in  law  cases; 

pp.   Ixi  -i-  1265;  Charlottesville, 

Va;  The  Michie  Company  (with 

Judge  Joseph  Higgins). 
Gibson's  Suits  in  Chancery,  4th 

ed.;  pp.  1346;  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

Banks-Baldwin  Law  Publishing 

Co.  (co-editor). 

EARL  LEVERNE  CRUM 

A  medicina  entre  os  gregos  e  os 
romanos;  Coimhra  Medica  iv  1-24. 

EDWARD  F.  D'ARMS 

Lynceus  and  the  Muses;  C.J.  xxxii 
482-90. 

Abstracts  in  C.W.  xxx-xxxi, 

LLOYD  W.  DALY 

Article  "Oidipus";  R.-E.  xvii  2103- 
17. 

Lucian,  Philopseudes  §9;  A.  J. P. 
LViii  345. 

HENRY  S.  DAWSON 

Rev.  of  Hadas  and  McLean,  The 
plays  of  Euripides;  C.W.  xxx  94. 

MILDRED  DEAN 

Latin  in  the   new  philosophy  of 

education;  Education  LVii  472-78. 
Latin  in  the  new  curriculum;  C.J. 

xxxii  352-58. 
How  one  teacher  reformed  her  class 

programs;  CO.  xv  21f. 

SIDNEY  N.  DEANE 

Rev.  of  Bossert  and  ZschietZvSch- 
mann,  Hellas  and  Rome;  C.W. 
xxx  107. 


PHILLIP  DE  LACY 

An  Oxyrhynchus  document  ac- 
knowledging repayment  of  a  loan; 
J.E.A.  xxiii  76-80. 

AUBREY  DILLER 

Race  mixture  among  the  Greeks 
before  Alexander;  pp.  187;  Ur- 
bana.  111.  U.  Pr. 

The  Vatopedi  manuscript  of  Ptol- 
emy and  Strabo;  A. J. P.  lviii 
174-84. 

Incipient    errors    in  manuscripts; 

T.A.P.A.  Lxvii  232-39. 
Codices    Planudei;    Byz.  Zeitschr. 

xxxvii  295-301. 
A  geographical  treatise  by  Georgius 

Gemistus  Pletho;  Isis  xxvii  441- 

51. 

SISTER  MARY  DONALD 

An  ancient  prophecy  fulfilled?  CJ. 
xxxiii  169. 

FRANCIS  P.  DONNELLY 

Of  the  good  beginning;  Emerson  Q. 

XVII  3.12-13. 
The  nature  of  the  tragic  exemplified 

in  Sophocles;  CB.  xiv  3.22-24. 

ALFRED  P.  DORJAHN 

Intimidation  in  Athenian  courts; 

CP.  XXXII  341-48. 
On  Phaedrus  i  10;  C.J.  xxxii  560- 

62. 

Rev.  of  R.  G.  Bury,  Sextus  Em- 
piricus:  Against  the  logicians; 
ih.  XXXII  241. 

Rev.  of  Tortoreto,  Tito  Livio:  Libro 
ventiduesimo;  ih.  xxxiii  I76f. 

STERLING  DOW 

Prytaneis:  the  inscriptions  honoring 
the  Athenian  councillors  {Hes- 
peria,  Supp.  i) ;  pp.  258;  Athens: 
The  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies. 

Athenian  Decrees  of  216-212  B.C.; 

H.S.C.P.  XLViii  105-26. 
Chryseis:  a  study  of  the  evidence  in 

regard  to  the  mother  of  Philip  V; 

ib.   XLViii   127-80   (with   C.  F. 

Edson,  Jr.). 
The    Egyptian    cults    in  Athens; 

Harv.  Theol.  Rev.  xl  183-232. 
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GLANVILLE  DOWNEY 

The  architectural  significance  of  the 
use  of  the  words  stoa  and  hasilike 
in  classical  literature;  A.  J.  A. 
XLI  194-211. 

Rev.  of  R.  A.  Pack,  Studies  in 
Libanius  and  Antiochene  society 
under  Theodosius;  ih.  LViii  125- 
26. 

Q.  Marcius  Rex  at  Antioch;  CP. 

XXXII  144-51. 
Chapters  in  Antioch-on-the-Orontes 

II :  The  excavations  of  1932-1936; 

Princeton  U.  Pr. :  Greek  and  Latin 

inscriptions;  John  of  Gaza  and 

the  mosaic  of  Ge  and  Karpoi; 

The  shrines  of  St.  Babylas  at 

Antioch  and  Daphne. 

• 

GEORGE  E.  DUCKWORTH 

The  verse  structure  of  Epidicus  25- 

26;  CP.  XXXII  63-67. 
Rev.  of  Bozzi,   Ideali  e  correnti 

letterarie  nell'  Eneide;  CW.  xxx 

156f. 

Rev.  of  Haecker,  Zum  Aufbau 
plautinischer  Cantica;  ib.  xxx 
287. 

FRED  S.  DUNHAM 

Fifteen  reasons  for  studying  Latin; 

CJ.  XXXI  266. 
Teaching  pupils  to  pronounce  Latin; 

U.  of  Mich.  School  of  Ed.  B.  vii 

65-66. 

Three  English  schools;  ib.  viii  105-8. 

Articulation  of  high  school  studies 
with  freshman  courses  in  the 
university;  U.  of  Mich.  Official 
Pub.  55-61  (with  Dunlap  and 
Meinecke). 

Creative  expression  in  a  Latin 
assembly  program;  ib.  vii  105-8. 

A  Symposium  of  convictions;  CO. 
XIV  15, 

How  can  Latin  teaching  develop 
desirable  personalities?  ib.  xv  21. 

The  changing  character  of  the 
American  home,  chapter  in  pupil 
development  and  the  curriculum; 
U.  of  Mich.  1937. 

JAMES  E.  DUNLAP 

The  earliest  editions  of  the  Letters 
of  Symmachus;  CP.  xxxii  329- 
40. 


Rev.  of  Philological  Studies  in 
Honor  of  Walter  Miller;  Mich. 
Alumnus  XLiii  668f. 

DONALD  B.  DURHAM 

Rev.  of  Klaus,  Die  Adjektiva  bei 

Menander;  CW.  xxxi  57. 
Abstracts  in  CW. 

LUDWIG  EDELSTEIN 

Greek  medicine  in  its  relation  to 
religion  and  magic;  Bull.  Inst. 
Hist.  Med.  v  201-46. 

BENEDICT  EINARSON 

Rev.  of  Hett,  Aristotle,  Problems; 
CW.  XXXI  I7f. 

Rev.  of  Coutant,  Alexander,  Com- 
mentary on  Book  IV  of  Aristotle's 
Meteorologica;  ib.  33. 

Aristotle's  Protrepticus  and  the 
structure  of  the  Epinomis; 
T.A.P.A.  Lxvii  261-85. 

AURELIO  ESPINOSA  POLIT 
Editor:  Vida  del  Senor  Gonzalo  de 

la  Palma  escrita  por  su  hijo  el 

P.  Luis  de  la  Palma;  pp.  105; 

Quito:  Edit.  Ecuatoriana. 
Editor:    Horatiana;    pp.  xii-195; 

Quito:  Edit.  Ecuatoriana. 
La  pastoral  Virgiliana  de  Whicher; 

pp.  30;  Quito:  Edit.  Ecuatoriana. 
Olmedo     y     Horacio.     Las  dos 

"Aguilas";  La  Union  Liter  aria 

viii  7.55f. 
Siete  poesias  sagradas  de  F.  B. 

Anderson;   pp.   9;   Quito:  Edit. 

Ecuatoriana. 

HENRY  R.  FAIRCLOUGH 

Rev.  of  R.  S.  Conway,  P.  Vergili 

Maronis  Aeneidos  liber  primus; 

CP.  xxxii  76-78. 
Rev.  of  A.  S.  Pease,  Publi  Vergili 

Maronis  Aeneidos  liber  quartus; 

CW.  xxx  115f. 

CHAUNCEY  E.  FINCH 

From  manuscript  to  text  edition; 

CB.  XIII  49-51. 
Rev.  of  Korfmacher,  Othloni  libellus 
prouerbiorum;  ib.  xiv  8. 

SHARON  L.  FINCH 

The  Text  of  Chrysostom  on  the 
Acts;  P. A. P. A.  Lxvii  xxxv. 
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ROY  C.  FLICKINGER 

Latin  translations  in  Roeder's  The 

man  of  the  Renaissance;  C.J. 

XXXII  360f. 
The  classics  in  Russia,  Germany, 

etc.;  ib.  xxxii  424-27. 
Rev.  of  Amery,  The  stranger  of  the 

Ulysses;  ib.  xxxii  46f. 
Rev.  of  Page,  Actors'  interpolations 

in   Greek  tragedy;   CP.  xxxii 

83-85. 

Rev.  of  Lane  Cooper,  Aristotle, 
Galileo,  and  the  tower  of  Pisa, 
and  Evolution  and  repentance; 
P.Q.  XVI  223f. 

Rev.  of  Yale  Classical  Studies  i-v; 
ib.  XVI  224. 

Editor:  Iowa  Stud.  C.  P. 

Associate  editor:  C.J.  and  P.Q. 

JOSEPH  E.  FONTENROSE 

Ares  and  a  Lapith  defeat;  P. A. P. A. 

LXVII  XXXV  f . 

Rev.  of  Brady,  The  reception  of 
the  Egyptian  cults  by  the  Greeks 
(330-30  B.C.);  CP.  xxxii  288-9L 

CLARENCE  A.  FORBES 

Books  for  the  burning;  T.A.P.A. 
LXVII  114-25. 

HAROLD  N.  FOWLER 

Rev.  of  Ducati,  La  scultura  greca. 
La  scultura  etrusca.  La  scultura 
romana;  C.W.  xxx  168. 

TENNEY  FRANK 

Notes  on  Roman  commerce;  J.R.S. 
xxvii  72-79. 

The  new  elogium  of  Julius  Caesar's 
father;  A.J.P.  LViii  90-93. 

Curiatius  Maternus  and  his  trag- 
edies; ib.  LViii  225-29. 

Notes  on  Plautus;  ib.  LViii  345-49. 

Two  suggestions  on  the  text  of 
Cicero;  ib.  lviii  459-61. 

Editor:  A. J. P.;  Economic  Survey  of 
Ancient  Rome. 

Assoc.  ed.:  C.Q.,  C.R. 

HERMANN  F.  FRANKEL 

Rev.  of  Koster,  Traite  de  metrique 

grecque;  C.W.  xxx  153f. 
Rev.  of  Kroll,  Theognisinterpreta- 

tionen;  A.J.P.  LViii  235-40. 
Note  on  a  passage  in  Menander;  ib. 

LVIII  456f. 


Heraclitus  on  the  notion  of  a  genera- 
tion; ib.  Lix  89-9  L 

ALEXANDER  D.  ERASER 

The  potamic  system  of  the  Trojan 
plain;  pp.  77;  Ann  Arbor:  Ed- 
wards Brothers. 

A  head  of  Demosthenes  in  Wash- 
ington; A. J. A.  XLI  212-16. 

The  Norsemen  in  Canada;  Dal- 
housie  Rev.  xvii  175-186. 

Rev.  of  Rostovtzeff,  Bellinger,  Hop- 
kins and  Wells,  The  excavations 
of  Dura-Europos,  sixth  season; 
C.W.  xxx  223f. 

Rev.  of  Trendall,  Paestan  pottery; 
ib.  XXXI  46f. 

Rev.  of  Haspels,  Attic  black-figured 
lekyth(^i;  ib.  65f. 

Rev.  of  Gary,  History  of  Rome; 
Dalhousie  Rev.  xvii  382f. 

KURT  VON  FRITZ 

Die  Danaidentrilogie  des  Aeschylus; 

Philologus  xci  121-36,  249-69. 
Philipp  von  Opus  und  Philipp  der 

Philosoph;  ib.  xcii  243-47. 
Herodotus    and    Greek  historiog- 
raphy; T.A.P.A.  Lxvii  315-40. 
Article    "Oinopides   von  Chios"; 

R.-E.  XVII  2258-72. 
Rev.  of  Gigon,  Untersuchungen  zu 

Heraklit,    Blaetter    f.  Deutsche 

Philos.  XI. 
Rev.  of  Pohlenz,  Herodot;  C.W. 

XXXI  16f. 

RUSSEL  M.  GEER 

Second  thoughts  on  the  imperial 
succession  from  Nerva  to  Corn- 
modus;  T.A.P.A.  LXVII  47-54. 

Rev.  of  Raymond,  Seven  books  of 
history  against  the  pagans,  the 
apology  of  Paulus  Orosius,  trans- 

.  lated;  C.W.  xxx  152f. 

Recent  books;  CJ.  xxxii  254-56, 
445-48. 

Editor  for  New  England;  C.J. 

JOHN  L.  GERIG 

Modern  philology;  The  New  Inter- 
national Year  Book,  New  York, 
pp.  595-605. 

Philology;  The  Americana  Annual; 
New  York  and  Chicago,  pp.  566- 
78. 
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In  memoriam :  Gustave  Leopold  van 
Roosbroeck;  R.R.  xxvii  330-32. 

Publications  containing  apprecia- 
tions of  the  work  of  G.  L.  van 
Roosbroeck;  ib.  xxvii  2,2)2-33. 

Bibliography  of  G.  L.  van  Roos- 
broeck; ib.  XXVII  332-45. 

In  memoriam:  Barbara  Matulka; 
ib.  XXVII  346-47. 

Bibliography  of  Barbara  Matulka; 
ib.  XXVII  347-56. 

Editor:  R.R.  xxvii,  nos.  3-4. 

MICHAEL  GINSBURG 

Horace;  Prairie  Schooner  ix  219-23. 
The  Jewish  menace :  The  Future  xli 
426-30. 

Rev.  of  Joers-Kunkel-Wenger,  R6- 

misches    Recht:  Law  Rev. 

XXXI  138-40. 
Shadows  over  Soviet  Russia:  The 

Neb.    Alumnus    xxxiii  5.8-10, 

28-30. 

Woman's  emancipation  in  Ancient 
Greece:  The  Eleusis,  May,  195- 
200. 

FRANCIS  R.  B.  GODOLPHIN 
Rev.  of  Webster,  An  introduction  to 

Sophocles;  C.W.  xxx  96-97. 
Rev.  of  Plutarch,  Moralia  X,  tr.  by 

Fowler,  ib.  205. 
Assistant  ed.:  C.W. 

WILLIAM  McALLEN  GREEN 

The  education  of  Augustine;  Let 
Us  Make  Man  159-65;  Searcy, 
Arkansas:  R.  N.  Gardner. 

The  good  in  Fascism;  Gospel  Ad- 
vocate LXXIX  510. 

The  evil  in  Fascism;  ib.  540f. 

Rev.  of  Scott,  We  would  know 
Jesus;  Word  and  Work  xxxi  12 If. 

WILLIAM  C.  GREENE 

Rev.  of  Moore,  The  Roman's  world; 
C.W.  xxx  98f. 

Report  of  Commission  on  Examina- 
tions in  Latin,  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

Editor:  Publ.  Am.  Acad,  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

ALFRED  GUDEMAN 

Rev.  of  Halm-Andresen-Koster- 
mann,  Tacitus  Hist,  ii  1;  Philol. 
Wochenschrift  LVII  93-96. 


Rev.  of  Robinson,  The  Germania  of 

Tacitus;  ib.  407-26,  452-65. 
Rev.  of  Grabmann,  Mittelalterliche 

Deutung    and    Umbildung  der 

aristotelischen   Lehre  vom  vovs 

TTOLTjTLKos;  ib.  898-901. 
Rev.    of   Seller,    Die    Masse  bei 

Tacitus;  ib.  716-19. 
Rev.    of   Studien   zu    Tacitus  in 

Wiirzburger  Studien  zur  Alter- 

tumswissenschaft  9;  ib.  1081-94, 

1125-34,  1174-76. 
Rev.    of    Flickinger,    The  Greek 

theatre   and    its    drama;  C.W. 

xxx  119. 

Rev.  of  Marsh  and  Leon,  Tacitus, 
Selections;  ib.  145f. 

KEVIN  GUINAGH 

Inspired  amateurs;  pp.  xv  +  171; 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co. 

The  educator's  stomach;  The  School 

Executive  LVII  40f . 
Excelsior    the    eminent;  Antioch 

Alumni  B.  viii  9-12. 
The  new  pedantry;  ib.  6-8. 

JOHN  FLAGG  GUMMERE 

Latin  book  two;  pp.  480  (with  H.  F. 
Scott);  Teachers'  manual;  pp.  143 
(with  H.  F.  Scott,  and  Annabel 
Horn);  Progress  tests  for  Latin 
book  two;  pp.  iv  +  82  (with 
H.  F.  Scott  and  Annabel  Horn); 
Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Rev,  of  Johnson,  Excavations  at 
Minturnae;  C.W.  xxx  54-5, 

Rev.  of  Annales  institutorum  quae 
provehendis  humanioribus  disci- 
plinis  artibusque  colendis  a  variis 
in  urbe<Roma>  erecta  sunt 
nationibus;  ib.  xxx  273-4. 

Rev.  of  Van  Buren,  Ancient  Rome: 
ib.  XXXI  28. 

RICHARD  M.  GUMMERE 

Classical  precedents  in  the  writings 
of  James  Wilson;  Trans,  of  the 
Colonial  Soc.  of  Mass.  xxxii  525- 
38. 

Schools,  colleges,  and  the  classics  in 
colonial  America;  Trans,  of  the 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Soc. 
of  Philadelphia. 

Religious  education  and  college  ad- 
mission; The  Friend  cx  279-81. 
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WILLIAM  E.  GWATKIN,  JR. 
Rev.  of  Greene,  The  achievement  of 

Rome;  C.J.  xxxii  299f. 
Rev.  of  Agard  and  Bunting,  Medical 

Greek  and  Latin  at  a  glance;  C.J. 

XXXII  569f. 

ROY  KENNETH  HACK 

Rev.  of  Atkins,  Literary  criticism 
in  antiquity;  A. J. P.  LViii  99f. 

Rev.  of  Sclimid,  Epikurs  Kritik 
der  platonischen  Elementenlehre; 
C.W.  XXXI  28f. 

MOSES  HAD  AS 

Classical  Philology;  New  Inter- 
national Yearbook  595-97. 

GEORGE  D.  HADZSITS 

The  future  of  the  classics  in  the 
college;  C.J.  xxxii  216-24. 

The  Roman  Saturnalia;  CO.  xv 
17-18. 

E.  ADELAIDE  HAHN 

Horace's  use  of  concrete  examples; 

P. A. P. A.  LXVII  xxxviii  f. 
Rev.   of   Opheim,   The  Aristaeus 

episode  of  Vergil's  fourth  Georgic; 

C.W.  XXX  258. 
College  practices  and  criteria  in 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  elections;  ^>  B  K 

Chapter  B.  xviii  5-12. 

JACOB  HAMMER 

Rev.  of  Saeculi  noni  auctoris  in 
Boetii  Consolationem  philoso- 
phiae  commentarius,  ed.  Silk; 
A.H.R.  XLII  722-23. 

Bigotry  ancient  and  modern;  The 
Jewish  Forum  xix  74-75. 

A  reference  to  foppish  coiffures  in 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Pro- 
phetia  Merlini;  Spec,  xii  503-08. 

ESTHER  V.  HANSEN 

The  great  victory  monument  of 
Attalus  I;  A. J. A.  xli  52-55. 

C.  R.  HARDING 

Articles  in  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion and  local  newspapers  on 
Latin  in  High  Schools  and  on  the 
Liquor  Problem  in  N.  C. 


J.  PENROSE  HARLAND 

1400  B.C.  The  fourteenth  century 
in  the  ancient  world;  A. J. A.  XLI 
114-15. 

Rev.  of  Ridington,  The  Minoan- 

Mycenaean  background  of  Greek 

athletics;  ib.  160-61. 
Rev.  of  Vellay,  Controverses  autour 

de  Troie;  C.W.  xxxi  176-78. 
Rev.  of  Wilkinson,  Greek  sculpture; 

C.J.  xxxii  499-501. 

KARL  P.  HARRINGTON 

Rev.  of  Gow,  A.  E.  Housman,  a 

sketch;  C.W.  xxx  135f. 
Latin  plays  its  part;  iV.  Y.  Times, 

June  16. 

PHILIP  W.  HARSH 

Angiportum,  platea,  and  vicus;  CP. 
XXXII  44-58. 

Certain  features  of  technique  found 
in  both  Greek  and  Roman  drama; 
A. J. P.  LVIII  282-93. 

Repetition  of  lines  as  a  criterion  for 
athetesis  in  Euripides;  P. A. P. A. 
LXVII  xxxix. 

Rev.  of  Noack  and  Lehmann- 
Hartleben,  Baugeschichtliche  Un- 
tersuch.  am  Stadtrand  von  Pom- 
peii; C.W.  XXXI  68-70. 

Reviews;  Books  Abroad  xi  214-15, 
324. 

JOHN  L.  HELLER 

Contributing  editor;  CW.  xxx, 
xxxi. 

W.  C.  HELM  BOLD 

Juvenal  i  155-57;  CP.  xxxii  159. 
Rev.  of  Teubner,  Plutarchi  Moralia 

II;  ib.  XXXII  78-81. 
Rev.  of  Ziegler,  Plutarchi  Vitae  ii  2; 

ib.  XXXII  283-85. 

GERTRUDE  HIRST 

Note  on  Vergil,  Aeneid  vii  376-84; 
CQ.  XXXI  65f. 

HERBERT  B.  HOFFLEIT 

An  un-Platonic  theory  of  evil  in 

Plato;  A. J. P.  LViii  45-58. 
Rev.  of  Joannou.  Die  Erfahrung 

in  Platons  Ideenlehre;  CW.  xxx 
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LOUISE  ADAMS  HOLLAND 

Herodotus  i  94;  A. J. A.  XLI  377-82. 
Rev.  of  Knight,  Cumaean  gates; 
ib.  519. 

ROBERT  C.  HORN 

Rev.  of  Kleist,  The  Gospel  of  St. 
Maik;  Luth.  Church  Q.  x  43  7f. 

JOHN  NEWBOLD  HOUGH 

The  structure  of  the  Asinaria; 
A. J. P.  i,viii  19-37. 

WILLIAM  M.  HUGILL 

The  last  appeal  of  Aristophanes; 
Manitoba  Essays  190-219;  To- 
ronto: Macmillan. 

Latin  versus  the  classics;  Western 
School  J.  XXXII  177-80. 

MARK  E.  HUTCHINSON 

Curriculum  investigations  in  foreign 
languages;  Rev.  of  Ed.  Research 
VII  145-49  (with  Algernon  Cole- 
man). 

Experimentation  in  the  teaching  of 
Latin;  Education  LVii  492-95. 

Rev.  of  Horne  and  Smith,  Quin- 
tilian  on  education;  C.W.  xxx 
102-03. 

JAMES  HUTTON 

Rev.  of  Hinman,  Literary  quotation 

and    allusion   in   the  Rhetoric, 

Poetics,  and  Nicomachean  Ethics; 

A. J. P.  LViii  103. 
Rev.  of  Korfmacher,  Othloni  lib^llus 

proverbiorum;  C.W.  xxx  157. 
Rev.   of  Sullivan,    Maphei  Vegii 

Laudensis  de  educatione  liber- 

orum;  ib.  183. 

WALTER  W.  HYDE 

The  Alpine  passes  in  nature  and 
history;  Scientific  Monthly  317- 
30. 

The  Great  St.  Bernard  Pass  and  its 
hospice;  I  sis  xxvii  306-20. 

Stuffed  Shirts  (Polybius  xii  25 If); 
C.J.  xxxii  431. 

Origin  of  Sunday;  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Dec.  19,  p.  10. 

Editor:  Ancient  and  Medieval  His- 
tory. 

Rev.  of  Hertzler,  Social  thought 
in  ancient  civilizations;  Social 
Studies  xxviii  184-85. 


Rev.  of  Benoit,  Forma  orbis  romani: 
carte  archeologique  de  la  Gaule 
roinaine,  Fasc.  v;  A.J. A.  XLI 
166-68. 

WERNER  JAEGER 

Paideia:  La  formazione  dell'  uomo 
greco  I,  tr.  Emery;  pp.  xii  -f  602; 
Firenze:  "La  Nuova  Italia" 
Editrice. 

Humanistische  Reden  und  Vortrage; 
pp.  V  +217;  Berlin,  Leipzig: 
Gruyter. 

The  problem  of  authority  and  the 
crisis  of  the  Greek  spirit,  in 
Authority  and  the  individual; 
Harvard  Tercentenary  Publica- 
tions; Harvard  U.  Pr.  240-50. 

Classical  philology  and  humanism; 
T.A.P.A.  Lxvii  363-74. 

Rev.  of  Cherniss,  Aristotle's  criti- 
cism of  pre-Socratic  philosophy; 
A. J. P.  LViii  350-56. 

Rev.  of  Friedrich  August  Wolf,  Ein 
Leben  in  Briefen  hrsg.  v.  Siegfried 
Reiter,  3  vols.;  Deutsche  Literatur- 
zeitung  LViii  94-105. 

Editor:  Neue  Philol.  Untersuch. 

JOTHAM  JOHNSON 

Tiberius  or  not  Tiberius;  Magazine 
of  Art  xxx  374-77. 

Etruscan  Art;  ib.  628-31. 

L'archeologie  et  I'histoire  de  I'art  a 
rUniversite  de  Pennsylvanie,  a 
Philadelphie;  Bull,  de  V office  in- 
ternational des  Instituts  d'archeo- 
logie  et  d'histoire  de  I'art  iii,  nos. 
8-9,  pp.  17-24. 

Archeological  outlines  in  prehistoric 
Persia;  Scientific  American  CLVI 
308-10. 

ROZELLE  P.  JOHNSON 

Some  continental  manuscripts  of 
the  Mappae  Clavicula;  Spec,  xii 
84-103. 

VAN  JOHNSON 

Ta  e-iridera;  A.J.P.  LVlll  334-41. 

MARY  JOHNSTON 

Macaulay  at  Lake  Trasimene;  C.J. 

xxxii  296. 
Poets  and  clashing  winds;  ib.  xxxiiJ 

43f. 
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LESLIE  W.  JONES 

More  about  the  London  Vitruvius; 

Spec.  XII  257-63. 
Rev.  of  Bruckner,  Scriptoria  Medii 

Aevi  Helvetica  ii:  St.  Gallen  i; 

ih.  519-22. 
Rev.  of  Philological  studies  in  honor 

of  Walter  Miller;  C.W.  xxx  264- 

66. 

TOM  BARD  JONES 

Rev.  of  Winspear  and  Geweke, 
Augustus  and  the  reconstruction 
of  Roman  government  and  so- 
ciety; C.W.  xxx  118-19. 

Rev.  of  Gary,  History  of  Rome 
down  to  the  reign  of  Constantine; 
ih.  XXXI  2f. 

H.  W.  KAMP 

Rev.    of    Basore,    Seneca,  Moral 

essays  iii;  C.J.  xxxii  368-70. 
Seneca's  marriage;  ih.  529-33. 

EDMUND  H.  KASE,  JR. 

Rev.  of  Roberts,  Two  biblical 
papyri  in  the  John  Rylands 
Library,  Manchester;  C.W.  xxx 
lOOf. 

Rev.  of  Millikan,  Merriam,  Shapley, 
Breasted,  Time  and  its  mysteries. 
Series  i;  ih.  183. 

Contributor  of  abstracts:  C.W. 

ROLAND  G.  KENT 

On  the  text  of  Varro,  de  Lingua 

Latina;  T.A.P.A.  lxvii  64-82. 
Latin  tepidus,  Spanish-Portuguese 

tihio;  Lang,  xiii  145-46. 
The  Daiva-inscription  of  Xerxes; 

ih.  292-305. 
Rev.    of    Konig,    Die    Stele  von 

Xanthos;  ih.  77-79. 
Rev.    of    Hirt,  Indogermanische 

Grammatik,  Teil  vii;  ih.  246-49. 
Rev.  of  Benveniste,  Origines  de  la 

formation    des   noms   en  indo- 

europeen;  ih.  249-52. 
Rev.   of   Brandenstein,   Die  erste 

"indogermanische"  Wanderung; 
A. J. P.  LViii  240-42. 
Short  reviews  in  Lang,  xiii  76-77, 

79,  252f,  319,  321-326,  331-33^- 

A. J. P.  LVlll  372f;  J.A.O.S.  LVil 

193f;  C.W.  xxx  205f;  xxxi  30f. 


CLINTON  W.  KEYES 

Did  Cicero  complete  the  De  Legi- 
bus?;  A. J. P.  LViii  403-17. 

Rev.  of  Lovejoy  and  Boas,  Docu- 
mentary history  of  primitivism 
and  related  ideas;  Philos.  Rev. 
XL VI  93f. 

Rev.  of  Liddell-Scott- Jones,  Greek 

Lexicon,  Part  9;  C.W.  xxx  136f. 
Rev.  of  Poschl,  Romischer  Staat 

und    griechisches  Staatsdenken 

bei  Cicero;  ih.  192f. 
Rev.   of  Goodspeed  and  Colwell, 

Greek  papyrus  reader;  C.J.  xxxii 

303f. 

Rev.  of  Barber,  The  historian 
Ephorus;  A.H.R.  XLiii  814. 

JOHN  C.  KIRTLAND 

Cooperative  Latin  Test,  forms  1937 
and  N;  New  York:  Cooperative 
Test  Service  of  American  Council 
on  Education. 

JAMES  A.  KLEIST 

In  illo  tempore;  C.B.  xiii  58. 

Cicero  in  bold  relief;  ih.  69. 

A  Latin  theme  based  upon  Caesar 

B.  C.  V  3;  ih.  xiv  2. 

A  Latin  theme  based  upon  Caesar; 
"Great  men,"  a  danger  to  the  con- 
stitution; ih.  10. 
Editor:  C.B. 

W..F.  J.  KNIGHT 

Aeneas   and   history;   Greece  and 

Rome  VI  70-77. 
Rev.  of  Robinson,  Pindar,  a  poet  of 

eternal  ideas;  ih.  125. 
Integration  and  the  Homeric  hymn 

to  Apollo;  P. A. P. A.  Lxvii  xli. 
Texture  patterns  in  Vergil;  Proc. 

Class.  Assoc.  xxxiv  40-43. 
Cretae  Oaxem;  C.R.  li  212  ff. 
Rev.    of    James    Bramwell,  Lost 

Atlantis;    The    Criterion  lxvii 

381  ff. 

WILLIAM  C.  KORFMACHER 
The  challenge  to  secondary  Latin; 

C.  B.  xiv  7f. 

Educational  chaos  and  the  classics; 
Fleiir  de  Lis  (St.  Louis  U.)  xxxvi. 
No.  4,  18-20. 
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CASPER  J.  KRAEMER,  JR. 

Rev.  of  Robinson,  A  short  history  of 

Greece;  C.W.  116-18. 
Rev.  of  Capart,  Travels  in  Egypt: 

letters  to  Charles  Edwin  Wilbour; 

ih.im. 

Rev.  of  Cook's  Traveller's  handbook 
to  Palestine,  Syria  and  Iraq;  ib. 
140f. 

Rev.  of  Paulv-Wissowa,  R.-E.  xxx; 
ih.  201-3.  ' 

MAX  L.  W.  LAISTNER 

The  Latin  versions  of  Acts  known  to 
the  Venerable  Bede;  Harv.  Theol. 
Rev.  xxx  37-50. 

Rev.  of  Moss,  Birth  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  A. J. P.  lviii  12 If. 

Rev.  of  Coster,  Indicium  quinque- 
virale;  A.H.R.  xlii  284f. 

Rev.  of  Chambers,  Bede;  ih.  818. 

Rev.  of  Ogilvy,  Books  known  to 
Anglo-Latin  writers  from  Aid- 
helm  to  Alcuin;  Spec,  xii  127f. 

Rev.  of  Groag  et  Stein,  Proso- 
pographia  imperii  Romam  ii; 
C.W.  xxx  142f. 

Rev.  of  Burn,  World  of  Hesiod;  ib. 
XXXI  55f. 

Rev.  of  CoUingwood,  Scramuzza, 
Van  Nostrand,  Grenier,  Eco- 
nomic survey  of  ancient  Rome  iii; 
ib.  63f. 

Rev.  of  Scott  and  Ferguson,  Her- 
metica  iv;  Philos.  Rev.  XLVI  560. 

AGNES  KIRSOPP  LAKE 

An  interpretation  of  Propertius  iv  7; 
C.R.  LI  53-55. 

The  origin  of  the  Roman  house; 
A./.A.  XLi  598-602. 

Supplicatio  and  graecus  ritus;  Quan- 
tulacumque  (Stud.  Lake)  243-51. 

Editor:  Quantulacumque:  essays  pre- 
sented to  Kirsopp  Lake. 

JAKOB  A.  O.  LARSEN 

Article  "Perioiken,"  R.-E.  xix  816- 
33. 

The  peace  of  Phoenice  and  the  out- 
break of  the  second  Macedonian 
war;  CP.  xxxii  15-31. 

RICHMOND  LATTIMORE 

Rev.  of  Untersteiner,  Sofocle ;  A  .J. P. 
LVIII  369f. 


Rev.  of  Pitts  and  Fitzgerald,  The 
Alcestis  of  Euripides;  Poetry  L 
108-10. 

Rev.  of  H.  D.,  Ion  of  Euripides;  ib. 
160-64. 

LILLIAN  B.  LAWLER 

Latin  Plays:  Auxilium  Latinum  ix 

5f,  7f,  x  If,  3f. 
A  trip  through  Roman  history,  Am. 

CI.  League  Item  551. 
New  ideas  for  classical  clubs,  CO. 

XV  lOf. 
Editor:  Classical  Outlook. 
Associate  ed.:  Auxilium  Latinum. 

ERNESTINE  F.  LEON 

Editor:  Latin  Leaflet  (U.  of  Texas). 

HARRY  J.  LEON 

Attitude  toward  the  Jews  in  Greek 

and    Latin    authors;  Southwest 

Jewish  Chronicle  xi,  Aug.,  p.  10; 

Sept.,  p.  9;  Oct.,  p.  7;  Dec,  p.  7. 
Rev.  of  Cutt,  Meter  and  diction  in 

Catullus'  hendecasyllabics;  C.W. 

XXXI  7f . 
Associate  ed.:  Latin  Leaflet. 

LEVI  ROBERT  LIND 

Einige  parallelen  zwischen  Griech- 

isch    und    Finnisch;  T.A.P.A. 

Lxvii  xlii. 
Rev.  of  Autran,  Mithra,  Zoroastre 

et    la    prehistoire    aryenne  du 

christianisme;  Books  Abroad  xi 

58. 

Rev.   of   Meautis,   Eschyle  et  la 

trilogie;  ib.  326. 
Rev.  of  Moreau-Vauthier,  Daidalos 

I'aventureux;  ib.  330. 
Rev.    of    Weber,    Die  Odyssee 

deutsch;  ih.  341. 
Rev.    of    Pirotta,    Summa  philo- 

sophiae  AristoteHco-Thomisticae 

II:  Philosophia  naturalis  generalis 

et  specialis;  ib.  369-70f. 
Two  poems;  Poetry:  a  Magazine  of 

Verse  li  66f. 

CHARLES  E.  LITTLE 

Classical  culture  marches  on;  Pea- 

hody  B.  7-31. 
The   future   of  Latin   depends — ; 

Education  lvii  50 If. 
Personal    recollections    of    A.  E. 

Housman;  Peabody  Reflector  and 

Alumni  News  x  87f. 
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Peabody  renewing  her  strength;  ih. 
X  182. 

Bruce  Ryburn  Payne:  The  embodi- 
ment of  a  dream;  ib.  213f. 

Old  Latin  in  new  bottles;  ih.  293f. 

Salute  to  a  word;  ib.  377. 

Philip  Lindsley  comes  to  Nashville; 
ib.  405f. 

Rev.  of  Horatiana  (Jesuit  College  of 
Quito) ;  Peabody  J.  of  Ed.  xv. 

WINNIE  D.  LOWRANCE 

Rev.  of  Hornsby,  A.  Gellius  Noc- 
tium  atticarum  i;  C.W.  xxxi  39. 

STEPHEN  B.  LUCE. 

Two  red-figured  lekythoi  in  Provi- 
dence; CI.  Stud.  Edward  Capps, 
243-45. 

Rev.  of  Richter,  Red-figured  Athen- 
ian vases  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum;  C.W.  xxx  211-13. 

Rev.  of  Richter  and  Milne,  Shapes 
and  names  of  Athenian  vases; 
ib.  241-42. 

President's  report;  Bull.  Newport 
(R.  I.)  Hist.  Soc.  xcviii  14-17. 

Tribute  to  L.  Earle  Rowe;  Bull. 
R.  I.  Sch.  Des.  xxv  46. 

Report  of  Art  Committee;  Ann. 
Report,  Redwood  Library  and 
Athenaeum,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Rev.  of  Robinson  and  Fluck,  A 
study  of  the  Greek  love-names; 
A. J. A.  XLi  647-.48. 

Modon — a  Venetian  station  in 
mediaeval  Greece;  CI.  and  Med. 
Stud.  Rand  195-208. 

CARO  LYNN 

A  college  professor  of  the  Renais- 
sance, a  biography  of  Lucio 
Marineo;  pp.  302;  Chicago  U.  Pr. 

RALPH  V.  D.  MAGOFFIN 

The  ancients  in  the  light  of  archae- 
ology; The  Aryan  Path  viii  566- 
70. 

Rev.  of  Scott,  The  imperial  cult 
under  the  Flavians;  C.W.  xxxi 
824. 

KEMP  MALONE 

Young  Beowulf;  J.E.G.P.  xxxvi 
21-23. 

Mid  Moidum  ic  wses;  Anglia  LXi 
114-16. 


Old-English  Care,   Caser,  Casere; 

Anglia  Beiblatt  xlviii  22 If. 
A  metrical  note  on  Widsith;  ib.  351f . 
The  Viking  society;  Saga-Book  xi 

3.197-200. 
Allit.  pattern;  ib.  250-52. 
The  burning  of  Heorot;  R.E.S.  xiii 

462f. 

The  Lidwicings  of  Widsith;  Medium 
yEvum  VI  213. 

On  Seafarer;  ib.  214. 

Rev.  of  Hodgkin,  Hist,  of  Anglo- 
Saxons;  ib.  57-60. 

The  Tale  of  Geat  and  Mse9hild; 
English  Studies  xix  193-99. 

Some  Widsith  notes;  ib.  264f. 

Rev.  of  Berendsohn,  Zur  Vorge- 
schichte  des  Beowulf;  ib.  24-26. 

Rev.  of  Craigie  &  Hulbert,  Diet,  of 
Amer.  English;  A. J. P.  LViii  374- 
76. 

Rev.  of  Baldwin,  Three  med.  cen- 
turies; M.L.N.  Lii  378f. 

Rev.  of  Kennedy,  Old  English 
elegies;  ib.  465-66. 

Rev.  of  Wyld,  Hist,  of  mod.  coUoq. 
English;  Lang,  xiii  325. 

RAYMOND  MANDRA 

Rev.  of  Erich  Reitzenstein,  Wirk- 
lichkeitsbild  und  Gefiihlsentwick- 
lung  bei  Properz;  C.W.  xxx  213f. 

GLADYS  MARTIN 

Rev.  of  Clementi,  Pervigilium 
Veneris:  the  Vigil  of  Venus;  C.W. 
xxx  261f. 

HUGH  M.  McCARRON 

Realization  :  a  philosophy  of  poetry; 
pp.  129;  New  York  and  London: 
Sheed  and  Ward. 
A  plea  for  the  imagination  as  an 
educational  factor;  America  lviii 
211-12. 

EUGENE  s.  McCartney 

The  superstitions  of  Terence,  Phor- 
mio  705-10;  C.J.  xxxii  557-60. 

Calling  on  the  Kaibab  squirrel; 
Nature  M.  xxix  27 If. 

Making  the  acquaintance  of  Cali- 
fornia squirrels  and  chipmunks; 
Mich.  Alumnus,  Q.R.  xliii  512-18. 

Rev.  of  Wolters,  Notes  on  antique 
folklore  on  the  basis  of  Pliny's 
Natural  history,  Bk.  xxviii  22-29; 
CP.  XXXII  274-78. 

Editor:  U.  of  Mich.  Publications. 
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GEORGE  Mccracken 

Rev.  of  Kase,  Princeton  Papyri  ii; 

Princeton  Alumni  W.  xxvii  377. 
Rev.  of  Cozzo,  II  luogo  primitivo  di 

Roma;  C.W.  xxx  157f, 
Medea    in    modern    dress;  C.J. 

XXXIII  38f. 
Abstracts;  C.W.  xxx-xxxi. 

WILLIAM  C.  McDERMOTT 

The    ape    in    Roman  literature; 

T.A.P.A.  Lxvii  148-67. 
Rev.  of  Ridington,  The  Minoan- 
Mycenean  background  of  Greek 
athletics;  A. J. P.  lviii  500-02. 

WILLIAM  F.  McDonald 

Rev.  of  Rudolph,  Stadt  und  Staat 
im  romischen  Italian;  CP.  xxxii 
293-96. 

Rev.  of  Parker,  A  history  of  the 
Roman  world  from  a.d.  138  to 
337;  ib.  387-89. 

ASHTON  W.  McWHORTER 

Rev.  of  Barkan,  Capital  punish- 
ment in  ancient  Athens;  C.W. 
xxx  242. 

BENJAMIN  D.  MERITT 

Documents  on  Athenian  tribute; 
pp.  xii  +  135  (2  plates);  Cam- 
bridge: Harvard  U.  Pr. 

The  Athenian  assessment  decree; 
A.J.P.  lviii  152-56. 

Towns  of  Asia  Minor;  ib.  385-91. 

Rev.  of  Highby,  The  Erythrae 
decree;  ib.  359-61. 

RUTH  ELLIS  MESSENGER 

The  descent  theme  in  medieval 
Latin  hymns;  T.A.P.A.  Lxvii 
126f. 

WILLIAM  S.  MESSER 

Greek  literature;  Am.  Year  Book. 

CHARLES  C.  MIEROW 

On  to  Nashville;  C.J.  xxxii  257-58. 
The  thirty-third  annual  meeting; 

ib.  321-25. 
Rev.  of  Silk,  Saeculi  noni  auctoris 

in   Boetii    consolationem  philo- 

sophiae  commentarius;  ib.  436- 

38. 

When  is  a  language  dead?  Educa- 
tion LVii  459-61. 


An  early  Christian  scholar;  C.J. 
xxxiii  3-17. 

Rev.  of  Bryn-Jones,  Frank  B. 
Kellogg,  a  biography;  The  Carle- 
tonian  LVii,  No.  6.  Also  a 
briefer  review  in  Northfield  News 
LXi,  No.  48,  and  in  many  other 
Minnesota  papers. 

ALFRED  W.  MILDEN 
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*§Prof.  Donald  Cameron,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.  1905. 
Dr.  James  Marshall  Campbell,  Catholic  University,  Brookland,  D.  C.  1923. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Campbell,  Hunter  College.  Bronx  Bldg.,  Bedford  Park  Blvd.  and 

Navy  Ave.,  New  York  City.  1922. 
Prof.  Howard  Vernon  Canter,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  (126  Lincoln 
Hall).  1921. 

*Prof.  Harry  Caplan,  Cornell  U.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (121  Goldwin  Smith  Hall).  1920. 
§Seth  Bunker  Capp,  Box  2054,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1914. 
§Prof.  Edward  Capps,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1889. 
Prof.  Frederick  Mason  Carey,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  (405  Hil- 

gard  Ave.,  Los  Angeles),  Cal.  1922. 
Miss  Evelyn  Carlson,  Le  Roy  H.  S.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  (7  E.  Main  St.).  1936. 
Ainsley  M.  Carlton,  Damon  School,  1880  Pacific  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1938. 

*Sister  Winifred  Mary  Carmody,  Rosary  College,  River  Forest,  111.  1937. 

Prof.  Marjorie  Carpenter,  McMaster  University,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can.  1923. 
*§Prof.  Rhys  Carpenter,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    (Jerry  Run. 
R.  p.  2,  Downington,  Pa.).  1934. 

James  A.  Carr,  Central  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1923. 
*Prof.  Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  460  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City.  1920. 
*Rev.  John  P.  Carroll,  Jesuit  Novitiate,  Wernersville,  Pa.  1936. 

Dr.  Earnest  Cary.  21  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  1905. 
*Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gwyn  Caskey,  Classics  Library,  U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O. 
1934. 

*John  L.  Caskey,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O.  1934. 

Miss  Martha  Annette  Cason,  Ward-Belmont  School,  Nashville,  Tenn.  1934. 
*Sister  Catherine  of  Siena,  D'Youville  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Julia  Harwood  Caverno,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (6  West 
St.).  1902. 

Prof.  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (26  Elm- 
wood  Ave.).  1920. 

Dr.  Alston  Hurd  Chase,  10  Bishop  Hall,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass 
1929. 

*Prof.  Cleveland  King  Chase,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  1911. 
*Dean  George  Henry  Chase,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1  Bryant 
St.).  1899. 

*Prof.  George  Millet  Chase,  Bates  College,  Lewiston.  Me.  1924. 
Dr.  Robert  Hamilton  Chastney,  Townsend  Harris  H.  S.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(421  W.  162nd  St.).  1937. 
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*Harold  Frederik  Cherniss,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  1929. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Chickering,  Jamaica  High  School,  Jamaica.  N.  Y.  1920. 
*Dr.  Ethel  L.  Chubb,  5515  Wissahickon  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1921. 

Prof .  James  Edward  Church,  U.  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.  (358  Washington  St.). 
1922. 

§Dr.  Edith  Frances  Claflin,  Columbia  U.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1919. 
Sister  M.  Verda  Clare,  St.  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame,  Holy  Cross  P.O.,  Ind. 
1937. 

Prof.  Charles  Upson  Clark,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y.  1905. 
*Prof.  Evalyn  Anna  Clark,  New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  1925. 

*Prof.  Frank  Lowry  Clark,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.  1919. 

Prof.  Herman  A.  Clark,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit.  Mich.  (4841  Cass  Ave.).  1920. 
*Dr.  Paul  Clement,  Box  60,  Johns  Hopkins  U.,  Baltimore,  Md.  1930. 

Miss  Helen  Rees  Clifford,  Long  Beach,  Cal.  1929. 

Dr.  Evelyn  Hoist  Clift,  8615  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1929. 
Dr.  Frank  L.  Cloud,  1716  Nedro  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1922. 
*Prof.  Benjamin  Crocker  Clough,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  1925. 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Gandt  Cobb,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.  (105  Nevada 
St.).  1937. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Cobbs,  Randolph-Macon  College,  Lynchburg,  Va.  1936. 

Prof.  Alfred  Coestler,  Box  1725,  Stanford  University.  Cal.  1931. 

Ernest  A.  Coffin,  Deerfield  Academy,  Deerfield,  Mass.  1914. 

Dr.  Harrison  Cadwallader  Coffin,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  1920. 
♦Lionel  Cohen,  975  Mansfield  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1937. 
§Prof.  James  Wilfred  Cohoon,  Mt.  Allison  U.,  Sackville,  N.  B.,  Can.  1914. 

Sister  Mary  Columkille  Colbert,  Incarnate  Word  C,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  1924. 
§Prof.  Guy  Blandin  Colburn,  Fresno  State  Teachers  C,  Fresno,  Cal.  1911. 
§Prof.  Paul  Robinson  Coleman-Norton,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
(174  Prospect  Ave.).  1923. 

James  Byers  Colton  ii,  Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y.  1932. 

Dr.  Frederick  Malcolm  Combellack,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.  1934. 
*§Howard  Comfort,  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.  1931. 
§  James  S.  Constantine,  Box  61,  University,  Va.  1930. 

Dr.  John  Philip  Cooke,  5547  Dorchester  Ave..  Chicago,  111.  1935. 
*Prof.  Lane  Cooper,  Cornell  U.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  (127  Goldwin  Smith  Hall).  1917. 

Frank  Ohn  Copley,  Dept.  of  Latin,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1933. 
♦Herbert  Newell  Couch,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  1929. 

Eunice  Burr  (Mrs.  H.  N.)  Couch,  17  Arlington  Ave.,  Providence.  R.  I.  1929. 
*§Prof.  Cornelia  Catlin  Coulter,  Mt.  Holyoke  C,  South  Hadley,  Mass.  1912. 

Dr.  Molly  B.  T.  Coyle,  3044  Wentworth  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky.  1932. 

Prof.  Maude  Elizabeth  Craig,  Arts  119,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.  1935. 

Prof.  Robert  V.  Cram,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (118  Fol- 
well  Hall).  1927. 

F.  Stuart  Crawford,  Jr.,  20  Conant  Hall,  Cambridge.  Mass.  1929. 

Oliver  Curtis  Crawford,  Santa  Barbara  School,  Carpinteria,  Cal.  1937. 
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Prof.  Edmund  Dresser  Cressman,  University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Col.  (2287 
Columbine  St.).  1914. 
*Prof.  Henry  Lamar  Crosby,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1909. 
Prof.  Ephraim  Cross,  1840  Andrews  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1932. 
Arthur  Crownover,  Jr.,  517  Stahlman  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  1932. 
*Prof.  Earl  Le  Verne  Crum,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  1925. 

Paul  Culley,  Washington  Square  College,  New  York  U.,  New  York.  1929. 
§Miss  Jean  V.  N.  Da  Costa,  122  W.  Grovers  Lane,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  1921. 

Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Daly,  Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  O.  1936. 
§Prof.  Alfred  Mitchell  Dame,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt.  1911. 

Prof.  Edward  F.  D'Arms,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.  1932. 

Prof.  Irville  F.  Davidson,  Bard  College.  Annandale,  N.  Y.  1922. 

Prof.  Edmund  Wayne  Davis,  Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tenn.  1921. 
§Milton  C.  Davis,  Miller  Place,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  1922. 

Dr.  Philip  Haldane  Davis,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (124  Fulton 
Ave.).  1925. 

Prof.  Henry  S.  Dawson,  D'Youville  C,  Buffalo.  N,  Y.  (308  West  Ave.).  1922. 

Dr.  John  Day.  Barnard  College.  Columbia  University.  New  York  City.  1934. 
*Prof.  Lindley  Richard  Dean,  Denison  University,  Granville,  O.  1912. 

Miss  Mildred  Dean,  2134  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C.  1920. 
*Prof.  Sidney  Norton  Deane,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  1912. 

Dean  Frank  M.  Debatin,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1923. 
*Dr.  Alice  A.  Deckman,  Overbrook  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (3950  Pine 
St.).  1921. 

Dean  Roy  Joseph  Deferrari,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  1915. 
Dr.  Thelma  B.  De  Graff,  400  W.  119th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1935. 
*Dr.  Phillip  Howard  DeLacy,  19  Jefferson  Rd.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1936. 
*§Prof.  Robert  Ewing  Dengler,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  210  South  Gill  St.. 

State  College.  Pa.  1918. 
§Holmes  Van  Mater  IDennis.  3d.  43  Harrison  Ave.,  Highland  Park,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  1921. 

Vice-President  and  Provost  Monroe  Emanuel  Deutsch,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  (862  Arlington -Ave.).  1904. 
*Miss  Rosamund  Esther  Deutsch,  State  Te?chers  C,  E.  Radford,  Va.  1937. 

Frederic  J.  De  Veau,  Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass.  1930. 

Daniel  Dewey,  Mills  College,  Mills  College,  Cal.  1936. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Dewing,  506^  North  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  1909. 
♦Prof.  Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt,  Victoria  C,  Toronto  5,  Ont.,  Can.  1907. 
*Prof.  Thomas  Wyatt  Dickson,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  1915. 

Sister  Mary  Dorothea  Diederich,  Mount  Mary  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
1932. 

*Dr.  Aubrey  Diller,  Heidelberg  College.  Tiffin,  O.  1930. 
Dr.  George  E.  Dimock.  907  N.  Broad  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  1913. 
Sister  Mary  Dolorosa,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  12001  Chalon  Road,  Brent- 
wood Heights,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  1927. 
Sister  Mary  Donald,  Mundelein  C,  Chicago,  111.  (6263  Sheridan  Road).  1934. 
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*Rev.  Prof.  Francis  P.  Donnelly,  Fordham  University,  New  York  City.  1928. 
§Prof.  Benjamin  Leonard  D'Ooge,  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti.  Mich.  1895. 
*Dr.  Altred  Paul  Dorjahn,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.  1922. 
Dr.  Olivia  Nelson  Dorman,  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

*§Dr.  Sterling  Dow,  690  Widener  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1937. 
Miss  Juanita  M.  Downes,  Cheltenham  High  School,  Elkins  Park  Branch, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  1921. 
*Dr.  Glanville  Downey,  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (39 

Wiggins  St.).  1931. 
Prof.  Patrick  J.  Downing,  Fordham  U.,  New  York  City.  1933. 
Dr.  Israel  Edward  Drabkin,  Townsend  Harris  H.  S.,  17  Lexington  Ave.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.  1938. 
Miss  Mary  Lieuceil  Drake,  Grand  Rapids  H.  S.,  Grand  Rapids,  O.  1935. 
Dr.  Fleanor  S.  Duckett,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (Paradise 

Road).  1936. 

*Prof .  George  Eckel  Duckworth,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  ( 25 
Haslet  Ave.).  1925. 

Prof.  Thomas  Shearer  Duncan,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1922. 
*Prof.  Fred  S.  Dunham,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1935. 

Dr.  Harold  B.  Dunkel,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  (1120  E.  54  PI.).  1938. 
*Prof.  James  Eugene  Dunlap,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (1023 
S.  Forest  Ave.).  1921. 

Prof.  Charles  Love  Durham,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1906. 
*Prof.  Donald  Blythe  Durham,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  1912. 
*Prof.  Emily  Helen  Dutton,  Sweet  Briar  College.  Sweet  Briar,  Va.  1898. 
*Howard  Trevelyan  Easton,  Sleeper  House,  Exeter,  N.  H.  1931. 
§Prof.  William  Stahl  Ebersole,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.  1893. 

Dr.  Richard  Preston  Eckels,  1  N.  Harrisburg  St.,  Steelton,  Pa. 
*Dr.  Ludwig  Edelstein,  Johns  Hopkins  U.,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1900  E.  Monument 
St.).  1936. 

*Dr.  George  V.  Edwards,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1737  Popham 
Ave.).  1921. 

Prof.  John  Bowen  Edwards,  McDonogh  School,  McDonogh,  Md.  1923. 
*§Prof.  James  Chidester  Egbert,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  1889. 

Prof.  Rudolph  A.  Eifert,  California  Concordia  College,  Oakland,  Cal.  1925. 
*Dr.  Benedict  Einarson,  B22  Adams  House,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  1932. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robinson  Elder,  Orwigsburg.  Pa.  1935. 
§Dr.  Lulu  G.  Eldridge,  16  Grove  St.,  New  York  City.  1920. 

Richard  Potter  Eldridge,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.  1935. 
*Dr.  Van  Courtlandt  Elliott,  PeekskiU,  N.  Y.  1935. 

Willis  A.  Ellis.  Lombard,  111.  1921. 
*Dr.  Gerald  Frank  Else.  Winthrop  House  J-21,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1936. 

Dr.  Murray  Barnson  Emeneau,  c/o  Thos.  Cook  and  Son.  Bombay,  India.  1926. 
Dr.  Preston  H.  Epps.  Furman  U.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  (409  Arlington  Ave.) .  1932. 
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*Dr.  Theodore  Erck,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  1937. 

Prof.  Aurelio  Espinosa  Polit,  Cotocollao  College,  Apartado  160,  Quito, 
Ecuador,  S.  A.  1932. 

Miss  Ruby  Jane  Etter,  234  E.  Main  St.,  Greenville,  O.  1932. 
§Prof.  George  Taylor  Ettinger,  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa.  (1114 

Hamilton  St.).  1896. 
*Dr.  Elizabeth  Cornelia  Evans,  Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Mass.  1930. 

Dr.  F.  X.  J.  Exler,  209  S.  Adams,  Green  Bay,  Wis.  1924. 
§Dr.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  11  Story  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1886. 
t§Prof.  Emeritus  Henry  Rushton  Fairclough,  755  Santa  Ynez  St.,  Stanford 
University,  Cal.  1887. 

Miss  Ruth  Elizabeth  Fairman,  State  C.  for  Women,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  1931. 

Dean  Fred  L.  Farley,  College  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton.  Cal.  1919. 
§Miss  Elizabeth  Faulkner,  Faulkner  S.,  4746  Dorchester  Ave.  Chicago,  III.  1920. 

Prof.  Paul-Louis  Faye,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col.  1930. 

Dr.  Daniel  H.  Fenton,  The  Taft  School,  Watertown,  Conn.  1936. 
*Dr.  Alice  Catherine  Ferguson,  89  South  Professor  St.,  Oberlin,  O.  1935. 
*Prof.  William  Scott  Ferguson,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1899. 

Sister  M.  Edmond  Fern,  Webster  College,  Webster  Groves,  Mo.  1935. 
*Dr.  Donald  E.  Fields,  Muskingum  C,  New  Concord,  O.  1927. 
§Dr.  Chauncey  E.  Finch,  St.  Louis  U.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1936. 
*§Dr.  Sharon  Lea  Finch,  Colby  College,  Waterville,  Me.  (80  Grove  St.).  1930. 
*Prof.  John  Van  Antvi^erp  Fine,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.  1932. 

Robert  O.  Fink,  849  Whitney  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1934. 

John  H.  Finley,  Jr.,  6^  Appian  Way,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1932. 
§Prof.  Edward  Fitch,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  1890. 

Prof.  Alexander  G.  Fite,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  1933. 
§Prof.  Thomas  FitzHugh,  U.  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.  1902. 
*Dr.  Mary  C.  FitzPatrick,  3012  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  1934. 
*§Dr.  Minnie  Keys  Flickinger,  301  N.  Capitol  St.,  Iowa  City,  la.  1930. 
*§Prof.  Roy  Caston  Flickinger.  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.  (301 

N.  Capitol  St.).  1905. 
§Prof.  Francis  Howard  Fobes,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  1908. 
§Maynard  D.  Follin,  Box  118,  Detroit,  Mich.  1922. 

Dr.  Joseph  Eddy  Fontenrose,  Box  46,  Wheeler  Hall,  U.  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Cal.  1931. 

§Prof.  Clarence  Allen  Forbes,  U.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.  1926. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Oliver  Foster,  Stanford  University,  Cal.  1899. 
§Prof.  Frank  Hamilton  Fowler,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.  1893. 
*§Prof.  Harold  North  Fowler,  2205  California  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  1885. 
*Miss  Susan  Fowler,  420  W.  118th  St.,  New  York  City.  1904. 
§Pres.  William  Sherwood  Fox,  U.  of  Western  Ontario,  London,  Ont.,  Can.  1911. 

Prof.  James  Everett  Frame,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City 
(3041  Broadway).  1921. 
*§Prof.  Tenney  Frank,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  1906, 

t  Died  February  12,  1938. 
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Prof.  Hermann  Ferdinand  Frankel,  Stanford  University,  Cal.  (552  Alvarado). 
1935. 

Miss  A.  Mildred  Franklin,  Wilson  College.  Chambersburg,  Pa.  1921. 
Prof.  Alexander  David  Fraser,  U.  of  Virginia.  University,  Va.  (Box  1141).  1923. 
Dr.  Walter  Houghton  Freeman,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair, 
N.  J.  1908. 

*Dr.  Kurt  v.  Fritz,  Dept.  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City.  1936. 

§Prof.  Charles  Kelsey  Gaines.  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y.  1890, 
§Prof.  John  Sayward  Galbraith,  Williams  C,  Williamstown,  Mass.  1907. 
*Miss  Helena  Margaret  Gamer,  Mt.  Holyoke  C,  South  Hadley,  Mass.  1927. 
*Dr.  Kenneth  Sperber  Gapp,  309  Alexander  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1931. 

Prof.  Frank  R.  Gay,  Bethany  College,  Bethany.  W.  Va.  1926. 

Prof.  Russel  Mortimer  Geer,  Tulane  U.,  New  Orleans,  La.  1922. 

Prof.  John  Lawrence  Gerig,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  1909. 

Rev.  Brother  Giles,  Xaverian  College,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  1927. 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Gillespie,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.  1908. 
*Dr.  William  E.  Gillespie,  Exeter,  N.  H.  1937. 

Prof.  Gertrude  Gilmer,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Valdosta,  Ga.  1932. 

Prof.  Michael  Ginsburg,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.  1931. 

Pres.  Meta  Glass,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Va.  1916. 

Dr.  Zoe  Glava,  187  Pinehurst  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1935. 

Charles  Bertie  Gleason,  456  S.  2d  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  1900. 

Clarence  Willard  Gleason,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass.  1901. 
*Prof.  John  Gray  Glenn,  Gettysburg  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  1925. 
*Prof.  Francis  Richard  Borroum  Godolphin,  Princeton  University.  Princeton, 
N.  J.  1926. 

Prof.  Philip  Becker  Goetz,  North  Evans.  N.  Y.  1924. 
Miss  Mary  Geraldine  Goggin,  51  H  Willard  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  1933. 
Sister  Mary  Gonzaga,  Ursuline  College,  2334  Overlook  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 
1937. 

♦Charlotte  E.  Goodfellow,  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  1933. 
§Miss  Phyllis  Walter  Goodhart,  2  E.  55th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1935. 
*Sidney  Pullman  Goodrich,  Moravian  College  for  Women,  Bethelehem,  Pa. 
1928. 

Dr.  Arthur  Ernest  Gordon,  Box  26,  Wheeler  Hall,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Cal.  1926. 
Dr.  Adolph  Gorr,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  Pa.  (446  Stevens 
St.,  Camden,  N.  J.).  1925. 
*Dr.  Sydney  H.  Gould,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.  (89  Charles 
St.  W.).  1935. 

*Prof.  Florence  Alden  Gragg,  Smith  College.  Northampton,  Mass.  (234  Crescent 
St.).  1906. 

Prof.  Charles  Hall  Grandgent,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (107 

Walker  St.).  1922. 
Dr.  Mary  A.  Grant,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.  (R.  R.  4).  1921. 
Dr.  William  D.  Gray,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  1907. 
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Prof.  E.  L.  Green,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C.  1933. 
§Gov.  Theodore  Francis  Green,  1138  Hospital  Trust  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
1920. 

William  McAllen  Green,  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Cal.  (1118  Colusa 
Ave.).  1927. 

Dr.  Chester  Carr  Greene,  Jr..  Goldwin  Smith  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  1929. 

*§Prof.  William  Chase  Greene,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (60  Shep- 
ard  St.).  1915. 

Miss  Gertrude  Emma  Grether,  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  1929. 
*Miss  Elizabeth  Grier,  Dept.  of  History,  Connecticut  College,  New  London, 
Conn.  1927. 

Dr.  Mack  Hall  Griffin,  Box  94,  Okla.  Agricultural  &  Mechanical  C,  Stillwater, 
Okla.  1937. 

Miss  Pauline  C.  Grindon,  Maryville  College,  Meramee  and  Nebraska  Aves., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  1932. 
Prof.  George  Maximilian  Antony  Grube,  Trinity  C,  Toronto,  Can.  1930. 
Dr.  Mabel  Gude,  c/o  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

1931. 

§Prof.  Alfred  Gudeman,  Westendallee  70,  Berlin/Charlottenburg  9,  Germany. 
1889. 

Prof.  A.  M.  Guenther,  Loyola  H.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md.  1934. 

Dr.  Kevin  Guinagh,  1508  4th  St.,  Charleston,  111.  1933. 
*§Prof.  Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1894, 
*Dr.  John  Flagg  Gummere,  William  Penn  Charter  S.,  Germantown,  Pa.  1931. 

Prof.  Richard  Mott  Gummere,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1907. 

Patrick  Crichton  Fraser  Guthrie,  Dept.  of  Classics,  U.  of  British  Columbia. 
Vancouver,  Can.  1936. 
♦Prof.  William  Emmett  Gwatkin,  Jr.,  U.  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  1923. 

Rolf  A.  Haatvedt,  Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa.  1935. 
♦Prof.  Roy  Kenneth  Hack,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O.  1910. 

Prof.  Woodford  Broadhus  Hackley,  U.  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va.  1930. 
*§Dr.  Moses  Hadas,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  1926. 
♦Prof.  George  Depue  Hadzsits,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(222  South  43rd  St.).  1904. 
♦§Prof.  E.  Adelaide  Hahn,  Hunter  C,  New  York  (640  Riverside  Drive).  1917. 
♦Prof.  Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  1902. 

Prof.  Clarence  Benjamin  Hale,  Wheaton  C,  Wheaton,  111.  (311  E.  Jefferson 
Ave.).  1937. 

♦Prof.  Joseph  Boyd  Haley,  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va.  1921. 
♦§Dr.  Clayton  Morris  Hall,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  1922. 
♦§Prof.  Hollister  Adelbert  Hamilton,  Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  1895. 
♦Prof.  Jacob  Hammer,  Hunter  College,  Bedford  Park  Blvd.  and  Navy  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  1924. 

Mason  Hammond,  Harvard  U.  (Lowell  House,  D-31)  Cambridge,  Mass.  1932. 
§John  Calvin  Hanna,  3064  Cheltenham  Place,  Chicago,  111.  1896. 
Dr.  Esther  V.  Hansen,  Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  1934. 
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*Prof.  Hazel  D.  Hansen,  Stanford  University,  Cal.  (Box  2442).  1925. 
§Ralph  W.  Harbison.  1317  Farmers  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1921. 
§William  Albert  Harbison,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1921. 

Prof.  Caleb  Richmond  Harding,  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.  C.  1919. 

Dr.  Margaret  Hargrove,  Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  Wis.  1933. 
*§Prof .  J.  Penrose  Harland,  U.  of  N.  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C.  (Box  90) .  1921. 

Dr.  Marian  Harman,  1262  E.  18th  Ave.,  Columbus,  O.  1929. 
*Prof.  Austin  Morris  Harmon,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (363  Willow 
St.)..  1907. 

*Prof.  George  McLean  Harper,  Jr.,  Williams  C.  Williamstown.  Mass.  1921. 
*Dr.  Hansen  Carmine  Harrell,  211  Jesse  Hall,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo.  1935. 

*Prof.  Gustave  Adolphus  Harrer,  U.  of  N.  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  1914. 

Prof.  Raymond  Davis  Harriman,  Stanford  University,  Cal.  (Box  1913).  1916. 
*§Prof.  Karl  Pomeroy  Harrington,  Wesleyan  U.,  Middletown,  Conn.  1892. 

Dr.  Josephine  Marie  Harris,  120  E.  Adams  Ave.,  Kirkwood,  Mo.  1936. 
§Prof.  William  Asbury  Harris,  University  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va.  1895 
§Pres.  Fairfax  Harrison,  Belvoir,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va.  1914. 

Prof.  Arthur  Henry  Harrop,  Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich.  1929. 
*Dr.  Philip  W.  Harsh,  Box  2822,  Stanford  U.,  Cal.  1934. 

Dr.  James  David  Hart,  U.  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2835  Buena  Vista 
Way).  1937. 

Prof.  Walter  Morris  Hart,  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Cal.  (1401  LeRoy 
Ave.).  1903. 

Eric  Alfred  Havelock,  Victoria  College,  U.  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Can.  1932. 
§Dr.  Edward  Southworth  Hawes.  155  Willow  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1888. 
*Dr.  Richard  M.  Haywood,  Box  411,  Johns  Hopkins  U.,  Baltimore,  Md.  1933. 

Prof.  Edward  Hoch  Heffner.  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1917. 

Prof.  William  Arthur  Heidel,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  1900. 

Sister  M.  Helen,  College  of  Saint  Teresa,  Winona,  Minn.    1923.  • 
*John  Lewis  Heller,  Folwell  Hall,  U.  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  1928. 
§Prof.  Otto  Heller,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1896. 
*William  Clark  Helmbold,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  (128  N.  Beacon  St.). 
1931. 

*§Prof.  George  Lincoln  Hendrickson,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1892. 
Dr.  Margaret  Y.  Henry,  Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

(379  Washington  Ave.).  1926. 
Prof.  Antonio  Heras,  University  of  Southern  California,  University  Park.  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  1935. 
*Prof.  Ernest  L.  Hettich,  New  York  University,  Washington  Square  College, 

New  York  City  (31  E.  12th  St.).  1929. 
*§Prof.  Joseph  William  Hewitt,  Wesleyan  U.,  Middletown,  Conn.  1905. 

Miss  Ruby  M.  Hickman,  1136  8th  St.,  N.W.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  1935. 
*Dr.  Ernest  Leslie  Highbarger,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.  1923. 

Gilbert  Highet,  Dept.  of  Greek  &  Latin,  Columbia  U.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1937. 
§Dr.  Bert  Hodge  Hill,  9  Plutarch  St.,  Athens,  Greece.  1911. 
§Prof.  Victor  D.  Hill,  Ohio  University,  Athens.  O.  1920. 
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Prof.  Robert  H.  Hiller,  Wittenberg  College.  Springfield,  O.  (235  E.  Madison 
Ave.).  1920. 

Prof.  Gertrude  Mary  Hirst,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  U.,  New  York.  1902. 

L.  S.  Hitchcock,  Los  Alamos  Ranch  School,  Otowi,  N.  M.  1926. 
§Prof .  Arthur  Winfred  Hodgman,  48  Osgood  St.,  Highlands,  Lowell,  Mass.  1896. 

Prof.  Charles  Hoeing,  6  Portsmouth  Terrace.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  1899. 
*Prof.  Herbert  B.  Hoffleit.  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  1926. 
*Dr.  Louise  Adams  Holland,  4203  Pine  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1920. 

Prof.  J.  Emory  Hollingsworth,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan.  (1934  Lincoln 
St.).  1921. 

Sister  Mary  John  Holman,  Ursuline  Academy.  San  Antonio.  Texas.  1932. 
Prof.  Urban  Tigner  Holmes.  Jr..  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 

N.  C.  (Box  348).  1923. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Clark  Holtzclaw,  Jr.,  U.  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va.  1921. 
*Dr.  Mary  Trowbridge  Honey,  Nebraska  State  Teachers  C,  Wayne,  Neb.  1922. 
§Prof.  W.  D.  Hooper.  University  of  Georgia.  Athens,  Ga.  1894. 
Prof.  Clark  Hopkins,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (1519  Granger 
Ave.).  1935. 

*Prof.  Robert  Chisolm  Horn,  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa.  1909. 
Prof.  William  P.  Horwood,  Lawrence  Park  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  Ont., 
Can.  1932. 

Lester  C.  Houck,  137  15th  St.,  Port  Huron.  Mich.  (University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  1227  Forest  Ave.).  1935. 
*§Prof.  John  Newbold  Hough,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus,  O.  (4820  Olentangy 
Blvd.).  1927. 

Prof.  Herbert  Pierrepont  Houghton,  Carleton  C,  Northfield,  Minn.  1907. 
*Fred  W.  Householder,  Jr.,  8437  118th  St.,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  L,  N.  Y.  1933. 

Prof.  Percy  Hazen  Houston,  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  1935. 
§Dean  George  Edwin  Howes,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.  1896. 

Rev.  Clemant  L.  Hrdlicka,  St.  Procopius  College,  Lisle.  111.  1924. 

John  Nicholas  Hritzu.  Creighton  U.,  Omaha,  Neb.  (2779  Burt  St.).  1936. 

Prof.  Harry  Mortimer  Hubbell,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (484 

Yale  Ave.).  1911. 
§Prof.  William  Meredith  Hugill,  U.  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Can.  1924. 
*Dr.  Elinor  Mullett  Husselman,  1418  Golden  Ave..  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1932. 
§Dr.  George  B.  Hussey,  Maryville,  Tenn.  1887. 

Dr.  Lucy  Hutchins,  Blue  Mountain  College,  Blue  Mountain,  Miss.  1937. 

Prof.  Mark  Eastwood  Hutchinson,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.  1921. 

Prof.  Frederick  Leroy  Hutson,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1932. 
*  James  Hutton,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1925. 

Allen  Risley  Hyde,  276  Oxford  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  1935. 
*Prof.  Walter  Woodburn  Hyde,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1911. 
♦Mother  Mary  Ignatius,  President,  Rosemont  College,  Rosemont,  Pa.  1933. 

Charles  Stryker  Ingerman,  144-53  Barclay  Avenue,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  1931. 

Maynard  A.  lungerich,  731  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  1932. 

Samuel  Anthon  Ives,  547  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City.  1929. 
§Dr.  Leo  V.  Jacks,  Greek  Dept.,  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb.  1923. 
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§Prof.  Carl  Newell  Jackson,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (992  Memo- 
rial Drive).  1905. 

*Prof.  Werner  Wilhelm  Jaeger,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  (4554  Greenwood 
Ave.).  1936. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Jefferis,  Crescent  School,  Dentonia  Park,  Toronto,  Can.  1934. 
*Dr.  Charlton  C.  Jernigan,  Woman's  College  of  the  U.  of  North  Carolina, 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  (1006  Guilford  Ave.).  1936. 
Prof.  Walter  H.  Johns,  Waterloo  College,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Can.  (142  King  St., 

N.).  1931. 

*Prof.  Allan  Chester  Johnson,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1912. 

Dr.  Edwin  Lee  Johnson,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  1911. 
*Franklin  Plotinus  Johnson,  Art  Department,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  1922. 

Prof.  Isabelle  Lavinia  Johnson,  Tennessee  College  for  Women,  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.  1932. 

*Jotham  Johnson,  Octorara,  Rowlandsville,  Md.  1929. 

*Dr.  Rozelle  Parker  Johnson,  U.  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  1930. 
Prof.  Mary  Johnston,  MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  111.  1924. 
Dr.  Harold  R.  Jolliffe,  5491  Harper  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  1936. 
Prof.  Leslie  Webber  Jones,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

(Convent  Ave.  and  W.  139th  St.).  1926. 
Prof.  Richard  Foster  Jones,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  1922. 
Dr.  Robert  Epes  Jones,  Randolph-Macon  C,  Ashland,  Va.  1935. 
Dr.  Tom  Bard  Jones,  Dept.  of  History,  U.  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1936. 

vSister  Miriam  Judd,  Loretto  Heights  C,  Loretto,  Colo.  1923. 
*Dr.  Walter  Howard  Juniper,  Cumberland  C,  Williamsburg,  Ky.  1937. 
§Albert  Kahn,  345  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  1924. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Kamp,  Hendrix  College.  Conway.  Ark.  1933. 
*Dr.  Edmund  H.  Kase,  Jr.,  15  Haslet  Ave.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1927. 

Sister  Mary  Emily  Keenan,  Nazareth  College.  Louisville,  Ky.  1934. 

Charles  Zane  Keim,  315  South  Penn  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  1929. 

Dr.  May  Elizabeth  Keirns,  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa.  1932. 

Prof.  Arthur  Leslie  Keith,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D.  1914. 

Dr.  May  Lensfield  Keller,  Westhampton  College,  U.  of  Richmond,  Va.  1934. 
§Prot.  George  Dwight  Kellogg,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  1897. 

Prof.  Robert  James  Kellogg.  415  South  Cedar  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan.  1912. 
*§Prof.  Roland  Grubb  Kent,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1903. 

Pres.  David  Martin  Key,  Millsaps  College,  Jackson,  Miss.  1917. 
*Prof.  Clinton  Walker  Keyes,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City  (54  Morn- 

ingside  Drive,  Apt.  41).  1914. 
*Prof.  George  Vincent  Kidder,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.  (206 
Summit  St.).  1926. 

John  S.  KiefTer,  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.  1936. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Kinnavey,  St.  Ambrose  College,  Davenport,  Iowa.  1935. 

Rev.  Paul  B.  Kirchen,  Carroll  College,  Helena.  Mont.  1938. 

Prof.  William  Hamilton  Kirk,  Rutgers  U..  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  1898. 

Prof.  William  Alexander  Kirkwood,  Trinity  C.  Toronto  5,  Ont.,  Can.  1935. 
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*§Prof.  John  Copeland  Kirtland,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.  1895. 

*Lynn  Kirtland,  The  Graduate  School,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1935. 

§Prof.  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (8 

Hilliard  St.).  1884. 
♦Prof.  James  A.  Kleist,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1920. 
Prof.  Fred  Austin  Knapp.  Bates  C,  Lewiston,  Me.  (32  Mountain  Ave.).  1920. 
William  Francis  Jackson  Knight,  University  College  of  the  South  West  of 

England.  Exeter,  England.  1932. 
Prof.  William  Charles  Korfmacher.  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (4548A 
Alice  Ave.).  1929. 

♦Prof.  Casper  John  Kraemer,  Jr.,  Washington  Square  College,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. New  York  City.  1922. 
Prof.  Anna  Krause.  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (753  S.  Kings- 
ley  Drive).  1921. 

Dr.  Franklin  Brunell  Krauss,  Pennsylvania  State  C,  State  College,  Pa.  1922. 
Prof.  Paul  Edward  Kretzmann.  Concordia  Seminary.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (801  De 

Mun  Ave.).  1923. 
Dean  Raymond  Henry  Lacey,  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111.  1935. 
Robert  L.  Ladd,  Tennessee  H.  S.,  Bristol,  Tenn.  (518  Kentucky  Ave.).  1935. 
Dean  Emeritus  Gordon  Jennings  Laing.  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  1907. 
§Prof.  A.  G.  Laird,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (15  Circle  Close, 

Shorewood  Hills).  1890. 
Prof.  Max  Ludwig  Wolfram  Laistner,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (4 

Boardman  Hall).  1925. 
Miss  Agnes  Kirsopp  Lake,  Bryn  Mawr  C.  Library,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  1930. 
Dr.  George  A.  Land,  37  Washington  Park,  Newtonville,  Mass.  1914. 
Prof.  George  S.  Lane,  U.  of  North  CaroHna,  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C.  (222  Vance  St.). 

1935. 

§Prof.  Charles  Rockwell  Lanman.  Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
(9  Farrar  St.).  1877. 

Roy  H.  Lanphear.  Dartmouth  College.  Hanover,  N.  H.  1929. 

Jakob  Aall  Ottesen  Larsen,  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago.  111.  1930. 
♦John  Francis  Latimer.  George  Washington  U.,  Washington.  D.  C.  1928. 

Prof.  Kurt  Latte,  Papenhuderstr.  28^,  Hamburg,  Germany.  1936. 
*Dr.  Richmond  Lattimore,  Greek  Dept.,  Bryn  Mawr  C,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  1927. 
♦Miss  Helen  Hull  Law,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.  1920. 
♦Dr.  Lillian  B,  Lawler,  2329  Broadway.  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  1921. 

Dr.  Arthur  Gordner  Leacock,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.  1899. 

Prof.  Jean  Lechevalier,  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  Que.,  Can.  (297,  Chemin 
Sainte-Foy).  1935. 

Miss  Sylvia  Lee,  The  Ludlow,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  1921. 

Dr.  Linwood  Lehman,  University  of  Virginia.  University,  Va.  1919. 
♦Dr.  Karl  Lehmann-Hartleben,  New  York  University,  29  E.  83rd  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.  (630  Webster  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.).  1935. 
♦Lawrence  B.  Leighton,  359  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1929. 

Dr.  Waldo  Gifford  Leland,  907  Fifteenth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  1929. 

Ernestine  Franklin  (Mrs.  H.  J.)  Leon,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.  (2832 
Pearl  St.).  1921. 
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Prof.  Harry  Joshua  Leon,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.  (2832  Pearl  St.).  1922. 
President  Winfred  George  Leutner,  Western  Reserve  U.,  Cleveland,  O.  1905. 
Mitchell  Levensohn,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (318  Elm  St.).  1932. 
*Dr.  Harry  L.  Levy,  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (2769  University  Ave.). 
1936. 

§CIarence  A.  Lightner,  1603  Dime  Bank  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  1924. 
Dr.  Levi  Robert  Lind,  Wabash  C,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  (815^  S.  Grant  Ave.). 
1932. 

Prof.  Ivan  Mortimer  Linforth,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (85 
Tamalpais  Road) .  1903. 
*§Prof.  Herbert  C.  Lipscomb,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg, 
Va.  1909. 

*Alan  MacNaughton  Gordon  Little,  Kirkland  House  C13,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  1935. 
Prof,  Charles  Edgar  Little,  Peabody  College.  Nashville.  Tenn.  1902. 
Dr.  Helen  J.  Loane,  Johns  Hopkins  U.,  Baltimore,  Md.  1937. 
*Prof.  Dean  Putnam  Lockwood,  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.  1909. 
§Prof.  Gonzalez  Lodge,  Stamford  Ave.,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  1888. 
§Prof.  Omera  Floyd  Long,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.  1900. 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Longaker,  Overbrook  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (6050 
Overbrook  Ave.).  1925. 
*Dr.  Bertha  L.  Loomis,  Hood  College,  Frederick,  Md.  1934. 
Albert  Bates  Lord,  Kirkland  House  H  21,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1936. 

*Prof.  Louis  Eleazar  Lord,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O.  1910. 

Miss  Helen  Loth,  Superior  State  Teachers  College,  Superior,  Wis.  (Hotel 
Superior).  1936. 

Miss  D.  Aileen  Lougee,  Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y.  1923. 
*Rev.  Charles  P.  Loughran,  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Md.  1937. 
*Dr.  Clarence  George  Lowe,  U.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.  1924. 

Prof.  John  Livingston  Lowes,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (984 
Memorial  Drive).  1916. 

Prof.  Winnie  D.  Lowrance,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.  1927. 

Prof.  Hugh  S.  Lowther,  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  1927. 
§Dr.  Stephen  Bleecker  Luce,  267  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  17,  Mass.  1925. 

Prof.  William  Ludwig,  Dean  Emeritus,  Wagner  C,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  1921. 
§Dr.  Fred  B.  Lund,  319  Longwood  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  1921. 

Prof.  Ernest  A.  Lussky.  Concordia  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  (1223  Carroll  Ave.). 
1933. 

*Miss  Cora  E.  Lutz,  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  1935. 
§Dr.  Elizabeth  Perkins  Lyders  (Mrs.),  2429  Greene  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1904. 

Prof.  C.  Arthur  Lynch,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  1927. 
Miss  Eugenie  M.  Lynch,  10  Kathmere  Rd.,  Brookline,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  1924. 
Prof.  Caro  Lynn,  Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Mass.  1925. 
§Prof.  Janet  M.  Macdonald,  Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  1922. 
Mrs.  Isabella  T.  Machan,  155  Summit  Ave.,  Decatur,  111.  1921. 
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§Dr.  Alastair  St.  Clair  Mackenzie,  766  Park  Ave.,  Weehawken,  N.  J.  1901. 
*§Prof.  Malcolm  MacLaren,  Jr;,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind.  (721  S.  Fess 
Ave.).  1927. 

Dr.  Herrick  Mower  Macomber,  Merrill  Hall,  Exeter,  N.  H.  1935. 
§Prof.  Grace  Harriet  Macurdy,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  1894. 

Dr.  Anna  Pearl  MacVay,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York  City.  1918. 
*§Dr.  David  Magie,  Jr.,  Princeton  U.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (101  Library  PL).  1901. 

Prof.  Ralph  Van  Deman  Magofifin.  New  York  University,  University  Heights, 

New  York  City.  1908. 
§Dr.  Herbert  William  Magoun,  89  Hillcrest  Road.  Belmont,  Mass.  1891. 
§Prof.  Kemp  Malone,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  1925. 
*§Miss  Gertrude  Malz,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Va.  1925. 
*Dr.  Raymond  Mandra,  Hunter  College,  New  York  (42-20  Kissena  Blvd.,  Apt. 

A-8,  Flushing,  L.  I..  N.  Y.).  1926. 
§Prof.  John  Matthews  Manly.  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  III.  1896. 
*Miss  Euphemia  M.  Mann,  5114  Regent  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1925. 

Prof.  Richard  Clarke  Manning,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  O.  1905. 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  F.  Marique,  St.  Ignatius  House  of  Studies,  Manhasset,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  1932. 

Miss  Eleanor  Pearl  Marlowe,  U.  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  1930. 

Prof.  Frank  Burr  Marsh,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.  (808  W.  22d  St.).  1923. 

Miss  Berthe  Marti,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  1930. 

Prof.  Donnis  Martin,  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill.  S.  C.  1927. 

Prof.  Gladys  Martin,  Mississippi  State  C.  for  Women,  Columbus,  Miss.  1927. 
*Rev.  Hayne  R.  Martin,  Jesuit  Novitiate,  Wernersville,  Pa.  1935. 
*Dr.  Susan  Hutchison  Martin,  College  of  Mount  St.  Vincent,  New  York  City. 
1930. 

*Miles  S.  Masters,  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va.  1924. 
§Dr.  Maurice  Whittemore  Mather,  10  Dana  St..  Cambridge,  Mass.  1894. 
Dr.  John  Robert  Mattingly,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  1931. 
Miss  Mima  Maxey,  5702  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  1925. 
§Paul  Mayo,  American  Embassy,  Brussels,  Belgium  (Dept.  of  State,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C).  1921. 
Rev.  Hugh  M.  McCarron,  Georgetown  U.,  Washington,  D.  C.  1935. 
Dr.  Barbara  Philippa  McCarthy,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.  1925. 
*§Dr.  Eugene  Stock  McCartney,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
(4201  Angell  Hall).  1920. 
Rev.  Leo  Paul  McCauley,  St.  Robert's  Hall,  Pomfret  Centre,  Conn.  1936. 
Frank  Dixon  McCloy,  Western  Theological  Seminary.  North  Side,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa.  (1301  Macon  St.).  1933. 
Frederick  Ames  McCollum,  Shady  Side  Academy,  Drawer  G,  Oakland  Station, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1935. 
Director  Chester  Charlton  McCown,  Pacific  S.  of  Religion,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
1920. 

Prof.  George  McCracken,  Otterbein  College,  Westerville,  O.  (171  E.  College 
Ave.).  1927. 

§Prof.  Nelson  Glenn  McCrea,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  1890. 
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Prof.  Emeritus  Walton  Brooks  McDaniel,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (College  Hall).  1901. 
*§Dr.  William  Coffman  McDermott,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  1931. 
William  F.  McDonald.  217  University  Hall,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus  O.  1928. 
Prof.  Mary  B.  McElwain,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (69  Prospect 
St.).  1908. 

§Prof.  Ida  Kruse  McFarlane,  University  of  Denver,  Denver  Col,  1921. 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  McGourty,  Catholic  University,  Brookland,  D.  C.  1923. 
*Malcolm  Francis  McGregor,  Classics  Dept.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincin- 
nati. O.  1933. 

Sister  Mary  Inez  McHugh,  Notre  Dame  C.  South  Euclid,  Ohio.  1936. 
*Dean  Richard  Peter  McKeon,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  (5807 

Dorchester  Ave.).  1935. 
*Prof.  Arthur  Patch  McKinlay,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  (769 
Glenmont  Ave.).  1913. 
Dr.  Mary  E.  McKinney,  Arkansas  State  Teachers'  C,  Conway  Ark.  1932, 
§Prof.  Emeritus  Harriett  E.  McKinstry,  334  S.  St.  Clair  St.,  Painesville,  O, 
1881. 

Dr.  Charlotte  F.  McLean,  277  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1906. 
Miss  Frances  L.  McTammany,  203  Second  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  1932. 
*Prof.  Ashton  Waugh  McWhorter,  U.  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  1909. 
§Prof.  Thomas  Means,  Bowdoin  C,  Brunswick,  Me.  (267  Maine  St.).  1921. 
*Prof.  Bruno  Meinecke,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (Angell  Hall).  1921. 
*Dean  Clarence  Whittlesey  Mendell,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1908. 
§Prof.  Frank  Ivan  Merchant,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

(1927  College  St.).  1898. 
Dr.  Dorothy  C.  Merigold,  U.  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (128  S.  Oakhurst 

Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal.)  1937, 
§Prof.  Benjamin  Dean  Meritt,  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
1922. 

Rev.  James  J.  Mertz,  Loyola  U.,  6525  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago,  111.  1938. 

Miss  Ruth  Ellis  Messenger,  720  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City.  1920. 

Prof.  William  Stuart  Messer,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  1915. 
§Eugene  Meyer,  Seven  Springs  Farm,  Kisco,  N.  Y.  1921. 
*Prof.  Charles  Christopher  Mierow,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.  (216 
Union  St.).  1909. 

Prof.  Alfred  William  Milden,  U.  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.  1903. 
*Dr.  A.  Bertha  Miller,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.  1915. 

Dr.  Harold  William  Miller,  3900  Conn.  Ave.  (Apt.  206-F),  Washington,  D.  C. 
1935. 

Dr.  Nancy  Margaret  Miller,  Potomac  State  School,  Keyser,  W.  Va.  (5830 
Holden  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.).  1933. 
*§Prof.  Philip  Sheridan  Miller,  Lincoln  U.,  Lincoln  University,  Pa.  1933. 
Prof.  Walter  Miller,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  1920. 
Knower  Mills,  Loomis  Institute,  Windsor,  Conn.  1919. 
*§Samuel  Loomis  Mohler,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (520 
State  St.).  1921. 
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Sister  Agnes  de  Sales  Molyneux,  College  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio,  Mt. 
St.  Joseph,  O.  1935. 
♦Sister  Mona.  College  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  1930. 

John  Hill  Monroe.  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  1929. 

Prof.  Walter  Alexander  Montgomery,  U.  of  Virginia,  University,  Va.  1929. 
§Mrs.  A.  O.  Moore  (Cecilia  Baldwin  McElroy),  Highland  Park,  111.  1914. 
*§Prof.  Frank  Gardner  Moore,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  1888. 

Prof.  P.  G.  Moorhead,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  1925. 
§Prof.  Edward  Parmelee  Morris,  Saybrook,  Conn.  1886. 

Dr.  Virginia  Moscrip,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  1927. 

Pres.  John  O.  Moseley,  Central  State  Teachers  College.  Edmond,  Okla.  1935. 
*Sawyer  McArthur  Mosser,  American  Numismatic  Society,  Broadway  at  156th 
St.,  New  York  City.  1929. 

Rev.  Joseph  Thomas  Muckle,  St.  Michael's  College,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto,  Can.  1932. 

Prof.  James  Muilenburg,  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Berkeley,  Ca!.  1938. 

Prof.  H.  G.  Mullens,  King  William's  C,  Castletown,  Isle  of  Man.  1938. 
§Mrs.  Harry  Mulvihill,  800  Logan  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  1921. 
*Prof.  Clyde  Murley,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston,  111.  (Fisk  Hall  104).  1920. 
*Dr.  Charles  Theophilus  Murphy,  106  Oxford  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1935. 

Rev.  Gerard  J.  Murphy,  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Md.  1935. 

Mrs.  Mable  Gant  Murphy,  1647  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  1933. 

Prof.  Paul  Murphy,  C.  of  Idaho,  Caldwell,  Idaho  (1815  Filmore  St.).  1923. 
§Prof.  Emeritus  Augustus  Taber  Murray,  1019  Bryant  St.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
1887. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Frances  Nammack,  Wadleigh  High  School,  Annex,  W.  135th 

St.  and  St.  Nicholas  Terrace,  New  York.  1922. 
§Prof.  Louis  Hastings  Naylor,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  1927. 
G.  Stewart  Nease,  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y.  1931. 
Dr.  Mary  Craig  Needier,  University  C,  U.  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Can.  1926. 
Miss  Frances  T.  Nejako,  Middletown  High  School,  Middletown,  Conn.  (24 

Burr  Ave.).  1935. 

Dr.  Iver  N.  Nelson,  University  of  California,  College  of  Agriculture,  Davis, 
Cal.  1936. 

Dr.  Narka  Nelson,  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Ga.  1936. 

Prof.  Royal  C.  Nemiah,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  1919. 

Rev.  Paul  A.  Neuland,  Jesuit  Novitiate,  Wernersville,  Pa.  1935. 

Dean  K.  P.  R.  Neville,  University  of  Western  Ontario,  London.  Can.  1902. 

Prof.  Jessie  D.  Newby,  319  E.  First,  Edmond,  Okla.  1932. 
§Prof.  Charles  B.  Newcomer,  1082  27th  St.,  Des  Moines.  la.  1900. 

Prof.  Eva  May  Newnan,  The  College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  O.  1922. 

Prof.  Edward  Wilber  Nichols,  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  N.  S..  Can.  1915. 
*Harry  George  Nickles,  4536  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1937. 

Dean  Paul  Nixon,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.  1907. 

Prof.  Arthur  Darby  Nock.  Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Mass.  1931. 

Dean  O.  M.  Norlie,  Luther  College,  Decorah.  Iowa  (619  Center  St.).  1931. 

Prof.  Gilbert  Norwood,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Can.  1928. 
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♦James  Anastasios  Notopoulos,  Trinity-  C,  Hartford,  Conn.  1935. 
Oscar  Edward  Nybakken,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.  1930. 
Dean  Irene  Nye,  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  New  London  Conn.  (772 

Williams  St.).  1935. 
Dr.  Roy  W.  Nyswaner,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa. 
1937. 

Dr.  Whitney  Jennings  Gates,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (84 

Alexander  St.).  1932. 
§Dr.  Margaret  Brown  O'Connor,  5156  Minerva  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1916. 
♦President  Merle  Middleton  Odgers,  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1922. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Ggden,  435  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City.  1909. 
*Prof.  Marbury  Bladen  Ogle.  U.  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  1907. 
Prof.  Charles  Henry  Gldfather,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.  1919. 
§Prof.  William  Abbott  Gldfather,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  (804  W. 

Green  St.).  1908. 
*§James  H.  Oliver,  Jr.,  3  Reimer  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  1931. 
Dr.  John  Rathbone  Oliver,  1900  E.  Monument  St.,  Baltimore  Md.  1922. 
Revilo  Pendleton  Oliver,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  (1210  W.  University  Ave.). 
1937. 

Dr.  Eugene  Gladstone  O'Neill,  147  Cottage  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1935. 
Prof.  John  G.  O'Neill,  Dunboyne  House,  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth, 
Ireland.  1932. 
*Dr.  Brooks  Otis,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  1935. 
Dr.  Eivion  Owen,  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville,  Quebec,  Can.  1932. 
Prof.  William  Henry  Oxtoby,  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  San  An- 
selmo,  Cal.  1914. 
*Dr.  Roger  Ambrose  Pack,  200  Pleasant  PI.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1930. 
Prof.  Georgiana  P.  Palmer,  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  1932. 
Prof.  Walter  Hobart  Palmer,  Branford,  Conn.  1914. 
♦William  Crockard  Panetta,  Classics  Dept.,  U.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1937. 

Dr.  Albert  Earl  Pappano,  Dept.  of  Latin,  Washington  U.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1932. 
Pres.  Marion  Edwards  Park,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  1921. 
Arthur  Wellesley  Parsons,  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  Greece. 
1925. 

Prof.  Clarence  Paschall,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2800  Derby 
St.).  1903. 

t*Miss  Dorothy  M.  Paschall,  Texas  State  C.  for  Women,  Denton,  Tex.  (1127 

Oakland  Ave.).  1932. 
§Prof.  James  Morton  Paton,  c/o  Morgan  and  Co.,  14  Place  Venddme,  Paris, 

France.  1887. 

♦Miss  Marcia  Patterson,  37  Hilton  Ave.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y.  1935. 
Prof.  Adolph  Frederick  Pauli,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  (17 
Laurel  St.).  1921. 
§Harry  F.  Payer,  Mercantile  Title  Building,  Cleveland,  O.  1921. 
§Dr.  Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City.  1905. 
t  Died  February  1,  1938. 
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Prof.  Joseph  Pearl,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklj'n,  N.  Y.  ri75  Riverside  Drive). 
1921. 

♦Miss  Mary  J.  Pearl,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Va.  1927. 
Orsamus  Merrill  Pearl,  Route  2,  Box  6,  Washtenaw  Road,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
1935. 

Lionel  Pearson,  Dalhousie  U.,  Halifax,  N.  S.  1935. 

♦Prof.  Arthur  Stanley  Pease,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass.  (22 
Divinity  Ave.).  1906. 

♦Bernard  Mann  Peebles,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1306  Mass.  Ave.). 
1937. 

Prof.  Daniel  Allen  Penick,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin.  Tex.  (709  W.  32nd  St.).  1902. 
§Pres.  Josiah  Harmer  Penniman,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1921. 

Prof.  R.  G.  Peoples.  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.  1932. 

Alberto  Pepere,  Rettore,  Universita  degli  Studi,  Milano,  Italy.  1937. 

Prof.  Charles  William  Peppier,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  1899. 

Prof.  G.  Douglas  Percy,  U.  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.  1930. 
♦Prof.  Ben  Edwin  Perry,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  (124  Lincoln  Hall). 
1920. 

t§Prof.  Edward  Delavan  Perry,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City  (35 

Claremont  Ave.).  1882. 
♦Lionel  Denis  Peterkin,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  (Applecroft).  1936. 

Prof.  Walter  Petersen,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  111.  1913. 
♦Miss  Virginia  Nathalie  Peugnet,  Dept.  of  Classics,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati,  O.  1935. 
♦Prof.  Clyde  Pharr,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  1912. 
♦Henry  Phillips.  Jr..  Peabody  Hall.  Exeter,  N.  H.  1927. 
♦Prof.  Perley  Oakland  Place.  Syracuse  University.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  1906. 
Maurice  Platnauer,  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  England.  1924. 
Prof.  Joseph  Conrad  Plumpe.  Pontifical  College  Josephinum,  Worthington,  O. 
1938. 

James  Eugene  Pooley,  U.  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.  (108  Shelburne  Rd.). 
1928. 

Prof.  Helen  Pope,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (2620  Glenwood  Rd.). 
1937. 

Prof.  William  Popper,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (529  The  Ala- 
meda). 1925. 

Prof.  Anita  Calneh  Post,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.  (1143  E.  Lowell 
Ave.).  1933. 

♦§Prof.  Levi  Arnold  Post,  Plaverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.  1921. 

Prof.  Hubert  McNeill  Poteat,  Wake  Forest  College.  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  1911. 

Prof.  Franklin  Hazen  Potter,  State  University  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City,  la.  1898. 

James  Wilson  Poultney,  505  Park  Ave..  Baltimore,  Md.  1932. 
♦Dr.  Norman  Twombly  Pratt,  Jr.,  58  Mercer  St..  Princeton,  N.  J.  1935. 
§Prof.  William  Kelly  Prentice,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1895. 

Prof.  Henry  Washington  Prescott,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  1899. 

Prof.  Emeritus  Clifton  Price,  University  of  California.  Berkeley,  Cal.  1899. 
t  Died  March  28,  1938. 
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*Miss  Helen  Price,  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (2226  Hillsboro  St.).  1931. 
§Prof.  Lester  Marsh  Prindle,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.  1921. 
*Prof.  John  Paul  Pritchard,  Washington  and  Jefferson  C,  Washington,  Pa. 
1925. 

James  William  Pugsley,  Taylor  U.,  Upland,  Ind.  1925. 

G.  Payn  Quackenbos,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  City.  1929. 
Prof.  O.  W.  Qualley,  Luther  College,  Decorah,  la.  1926. 
*§Prof.  Edward  Kennard  Rand,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (107 
Lake  View  Ave.).  1902. 
Dr.  Albert  Rapp,  1418  "L"  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  1932. 

Dr.  William  Merritt  Read,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  Wash.  (6207  25th 
St.,  N.E.).  1926. 

Prof.  Homer  Franklin  Rebert,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  1924. 
♦Charles  Howell  Reeves,  Memorial  Dormitory,  U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  0« 
1937. 

Dr.  Graydon  Wendell  Regenos,  Tulane  U.,  New  Orleans,  La.  1937. 
*Sister  Regina  Marie,  Holy  Angels  Acad.,  24  Shoshone  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
1937. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Reilly,  St.  Joseph's  C,  18th  &  Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  1938. 

Pres.  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt,  Mills  College,  Cal.  1924. 
Dr.  Edgar  C.  Reinke,  Ala.  State  C.  for  Women,  Montevallo,  Ala.  1938. 
*§Prof.  Oscar  William  Reinmuth,  Faculty  Exchange,  U.  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Okla.  1931. 
Miss  Sarah  Anna  Revelle,  Hockessin,  Del.  1932. 

Prof.  Alexander  Hamilton  Rice,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.  1909. 
*Dr.  John  Francis  Chatterton  Richards,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  1927. 

Dr.  Bessie  Ellen  Richardson,  208  Warren  Ave.,  Charlotte,  Mich.  1929. 
§Prof.  Leon  Josiah  Richardson,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2415 

College  Ave.).  1895. 
*Dr.  William  Robbins  Ridington,  Williamsport-Dickinson  Seminary  and  Junior 
College,  Williamsport,  Pa.  1930. 

Prof.  Ernest  Riedel,  Tulane  U.  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La.  1908. 
*§Prof.  Ernst  Riess,  135  Cushman  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  1895. 

Rev.  Dr.  Anthony  J.  Righino,  St.  Norbert  College,  West  DePere,  Wis.  1936. 

Prof.  Anthony  Rini,  Brooklyn  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (264  Ovington  Ave.).  1931. 
§Alfred  L.  Ripley,  Andover,  Mass.  1921. 

Miss  Marjorie  J.  Rivenburg,  Westhampton  College,  U.  of  Richmond,  Va. 
1936. 

*§Dr.  Dorothy  Mae  Robathan,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.  1921. 
§Prof.  Edmund  Yard  Robbins,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1895. 
§Dr.  Frank  Egleston  Robbins,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1912. 

Prof.  H.  G.  Robertson,  Victoria  College,  U.  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Can.  1924. 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Robertson,  Deputy.  Ind.  1923. 
*Prof.  Charles  Alexander  Robinson,  Jr.,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
(12  Keene  St.).  1922. 
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§Prof.  David  Moore  Robinson,  American  School,  Athens,  Greece.  1905. 

Prof.  Dwight  Nelson  Robinson,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  O.  1911. 
*Dr.  Rachel  Sargent  Robinson,  260  McCormick  Place,  Cincinnati,  O.  1923. 
*Prof.  Rodney  Potter  Robinson,  U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O.  1920. 

Dr.  Donald  Oakley  Robson,  University  of  Western  Ontario,  London,  Ontario, 
Can.  1932. 

§Dr.  Robert  Samuel  Rogers,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  (1008  W.  Trinity 
Ave.).  1921. 

*§Prof.  Emeritus  John  Carew  Rolfe,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(4014  Pine  St.).  1890. 
Miss  Mabel  V.  Root.  Catskill,  N.  Y.  1920. 
§Dr.  Ruskin  R.  Rosborough.  Duke  U.,  Durham,  N.  C.  (Box  686).  1920. 
Jesse  Lee  Rose,  603  Watts  St.,  Durham,  N.  C.  (4093  Duke  Sta.).  1936. 
*Miss  Irene  Rosenzweig,  1833  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  1931. 
Prof.  Michael  Ivanovich  Rostovtzeff,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

(Box  1916,  Yale  Station).  1923. 
Prof.  Joseph  M.  Roth,  University  of  Texas,  College  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy, 

El  Paso,  Tex.  1931. 
Prof.  A.  M.  Rovelstad,  U.  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  1921. 
*Dr.  Henry  Thompson  Rowell,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1932. 
*Prof.  William  Tingle  Rowland,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  1919. 

Prof.  P.  W.  Russell,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  1920. 
*Prof.  George  J.  Ryan,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va.  1932. 
Dr.  Inez  Scott  Ryberg  (Mrs.  M.  E.),  Vassar  C.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  1926. 
Prof.  Leo  Erval  Alexandre  Saidla,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  1929. 

*Dr.  Edward  Togo  Salmon,  McMaster  University,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can.  1935. 
♦William  Clark  Salyer,  Dept.  of  Classics,  U.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1938. 

*§Prof.  Henry  Arthur  Sanders,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1899. 
§Shipp  Gillespie  Sanders,  U.  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  1928. 
*Prof.  Eva  Matthews  Sanford,  Sweet  Briar  C,  Sweet  Briar,  Va.  1924. 
*Lieut-Col.  Winthrop  Sargent,  Jr.,  Haverford,  Pa.  1909. 
*§Prof.  Catharine  Saunders,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  1900. 
Prof.  John  Joseph  H.  Savage,  Fordham  University,  233  Broadway,  New  York. 
1925. 

Prof.  John  Alexander  Sawhill,  State  Teachers  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  1921. 
Rev.  Lauriston  Livingston  Scaife,  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.  1929. 
Prof.  John  Nevin  Schaeffer,  Franklin  and  Marshall  C,  Lancaster,  Pa.  1921. 
Dr.  Leib  Schapiro,  Stanford  University.   Cal.   (2088  Broderick  St.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal.).  1935. 
Prof.  Edward  G.  Schauroth,  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  1932. 
♦Alfred  Cary  Schlesinger,  Oberlin  College.  Oberlin,  Ohio  (170  Morgan  St.). 
1922. 

Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1914. 
Prof.  Edward  Schmitz,  St.  Benedict's  College,  Atchison,  Kan.  1930. 
Dean  Paul  Schubert,  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  So.  Dak.  1936. 
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*Miss  Dorothy  M.  Schullian.  15415  Lake  Ave.,  Lakewood,  O.  1928. 

Prof.  William  Henry  Schulte,  Columbia  College,  Dubuque,  la.  1930. 
*Verne  B.  Schuman,  Latin  Dept.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind.  1932. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Campbell  Scoggin,  11  Story  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1924. 

Prof.  Em.est  Findlay  Scott,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  1928. 

Prof.  John  Adams  Scott,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.  (1958  Sheri- 
dan Rd.).  1898. 

§Prof.  Kenneth  Scott,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O.  1923. 
Oreon  E.  Scott,  800  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1923. 
Prof.  Vincent  Scramuzza,  62  Kensington  Ave.,  Northampton,  Mass.  1933. 
§Prof.  Henry  S.  Scribner,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (912 

Maryland  Ave.).  1889. 
William  Millard  Seaman,  Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich.  1936. 
§Charles  F.  T.  Seaverns,  Hartford  Public  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn.  (1265 

Asylum  Ave.).  1927. 
Miss  Laura  Seguine,  West  Philadelphia  H.  S.  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1921. 
Prof.  Edward  H.  Sehrt,  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(1844  Columbia  Rd.,  N.  W.).  1927. 
Dr.  Lewis  L.  Sell,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  1916. 
*§Prof.  William  Tunstall  Semple,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O.  (315 
Pike  St.).  1910. 

§Prof.  Robert  F.  Seybolt,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  1928. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Shaffer,  Gettysburg  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  1930. 
*§Prof.  Theodore  Leslie  Shear,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (Battle 
Road).  1906. 

*Prof.  Henry  Vogel  Shelley,  Washington  and  Lee  U.,  Lexington,  Va.  1919. 
§Prof.  Charles  Lawton  Sherman,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  1921. 
*§Prof.  Lucius  Rogers  Shero,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  1921. 

Prof.  Emily  L.  Shields,  Smith  C,  Northampton,  Mass.  (49  Prospect  St.).  1909. 

Prof.  Frederick  William  Shipley,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1900. 
*Harold  S.  Shurtleff,  85  Nelson  St..  Kingston,  Ont.,  Can.  1938. 

George  J.  Siefert,  Jr.,  Catholic  U.  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.  1937. 
§Dr.  Ernest  Gottlieb  Sihler,  Professor  Emeritus,  New  York  U.,  University 

Heights,  New  York  (252  S.  6th  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.).  1876. 
*Edmund  Taite  Silk,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven.  Conn.  (75  Autumn  St.).  1929. 
*Miss  Adelaide  Douglas  Simpson,  Hunter  C,  68th  St.  St  Lexington  Ave..  New 
York.  1919. 

Frederick  R.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  1935. 

Prof.  Charles  Newton  Smiley.  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.  1907. 
§Prof.  Charles  S.  Smith,  304  Takoma  Ave.,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C.  1895. 
*Prof.  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Smith,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  1922. 

Prof.  Harry  de  Forest  Smith,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  1899. 

Prof.  H.  Roy  W.  Smith,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (477  Wheeler 
Hall).  1925. 

Prof.  Lillian  S.  Smith,  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur.  Ga.  1919. 
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Dr.  Nellie  Angel  Smith,  West  Tennessee  State  Teachers  College,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  1926. 

Prof.  Reuben  Valentine  Smith,  409  Parkivew  Ave..  Columbus,  O.  1923. 
*Miss  Shirley  Smith,  New  Jersey  C.  for  Women,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  1929. 
*Prof.  Stanley  Barney  Smith,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.  1921. 
*Rev.  Edgar  Raymond  Smothers,  West  Baden  College,  West  Baden  Springs, 
Ind.  1936. 

Dr.  Albert  Fred  Sochatoff,  Arnold  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (6015  Walnut  St.).  1933. 
*Miss  Mary  A.  Sollmann,  14327  Superior  Road,  Cleveland  Heights.  O.  1933. 
*Dr.  Friedrich  Heinrich  Rudolf  Solmsen,  Olivet  C,  Olivet,  Mich.  1936. 

H.  D.  B.  Soule,  San  Francisco  Junior  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (2452  Green 
St.).  1927. 

§Prof.  John  William  Spaeth,  Jr.,  Wesleyan  U.,  Middletown,  Conn.  1923. 
Mrs.  Augusta  de  Laguna  Spaulding,  1423  Madison  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  1921. 

Prof.  Floyd  Albert  Spencer,  Washington  Square  College,  New  York  University, 

New  York  City  (Apt.  61.  508  W.  114th  St.).  1932. 
Pres.  William  Gear  Spencer,  Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Ind.  1921. 
*Jerome  Sperling,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1935. 

Prof.  Mignonette  Spilman,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  1927. 
*Miss  Evelyn  Spring,  Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  1917. 
Mrs.  G.  M.  G.  (Dorothy  Schulze)  Stafford,  Box  476,  Louisiana  State  U., 

University,  La.  1937. 
Dr.  William  Harris  Stahl,  New  York  University,  University  Heights,  New 

York,  N.  Y.  (63  Hill  Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.).  1935. 
Dr.  Martha  Stansfield,  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Ga.  1926. 
Prof.  Clement  Hodgson  Stearn,  McMaster  U.,  Hamilton,  Ont..  Can.  1935. 
Prof.  John  Barker  Stearns,  Hanover,  N.  H.  (3  Downing  Road).  1922. 
Thomas  B.  Steel,  U.  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  1938. 

§Prof.  Robert  Benson  Steele,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (101  24th 
Ave.  S.).  1893. 

Prof.  Rufus  Town  Stephenson,  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.  1910. 
*Dr.  Edward  Boucher  Stevens  ii,  Hillsdale  C,  Hillsdale,  Mich.  1932. 

Miss  M.  Ruth  Stewart,  305  Third  St.,  Monongahela,  Pa.  1935. 

Prof.  Manson  A.  Stewart,  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  S.  D.  1909. 

Lewis  F.  Stieg,  John  B.  Stetson  University,  De  Land,  Fla.  1931. 

Prof.  James  Stinchcomb,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1927. 

Richard  B.  Stone,  Classics  Dept.,  U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O.  1938. 
*Dr.  Robert  Conrad  Stone,  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  111.  1937. 

Prof.  Alvin  H.  M.  Stonecipher,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa.  1914. 

Miss  Sibyl  Stonecipher,  Western  Ky.  State  Teachers  C,  BowUng  Green,  Ky. 
1937. 

Dean  Selatie  Edgar  Stout,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.  1915. 
Prof.  H.  Lloyd  Stow,  U.  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.  1937. 
Mrs.  Vcevold  Strekalovsky,  111  Highland  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass.  1925. 
Dr.  Robert  P.  Strickler,  Southwestern  University,  Memphis,  Tenn.  1911. 
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Father  Eugene  Anselm  Strittmatter,  St.  Anselm's  Priory,  Catholic  University, 

Brookland,  Washington,  D.  C.  1922. 
Dr.  Donald  Strout,  Hastings  College,  Hastings,  Neb.  1936. 
Dr.  Ruth  French  Strout,  Hastings  College,  Hastings,  Neb.  1936. 
Russell  Foote  Stryker,  Townsend  Harris  High  School,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  (3375- 

156th  St.).  1937. 

*Prof.  Duane  Reed  Stuart,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1901. 
♦Meriwether  Stuart,  Hunter  College,  145  E.  32nd  St.,  New  York.  1929. 
*Dr.  Harold  Jacob  Stukey,  11  Park  Ave.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  1935. 

Prof.  Anne  B.  B.  Sturgis,  71  So.  Prospect  St..  Oberlin,  O.  1920. 

Prof.  Albert  Morey  Sturtevant,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.  (924 
Louisiana  St.).  1922. 
*§Prof.  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Yale  Graduate  S.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1901. 
*Richard  Munn  Suffern,  Suffern,  N.  Y.  1936. 

*Rev.  Francis  A.  Sullivan,  St.  Andrew-on-Hudson,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  1935. 
*Donald  Sutherland,  Princeton  U.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (76  Alexander  St.).  1937. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Reed  Sutherland,  223  Dartmouth  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  1930. 
*§Prof.  Rollin  Harvelle  Tanner,  New  York  U.,  University  Heights,  N.  Y.  1911. 
§Prof.  Helen  H.  Tanzer.  208  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City.  1910. 
*Edwin  Carl  Tappert,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (4925  Hazel  Ave.). 
1937. 

Prof.  John  Strong  Perry  Tatlock,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
(1994San  Antonio  Ave.).  1915. 
*Prof.  Eugene  Tavenner,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1912. 

Prof.  Gilbert  H.  Taylor,  Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.  1922. 
*§Prof.  Lily  Ross  Taylor,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  1912. 
*Dr.  Margaret  E.  Taylor,  Wellesley  C,  Wellesley,  Mass.  (Horton  House). 
1926. 

R.  W.  D.  Taylor,  Woodberry  Forest  School,  Woodberry  Forest,  Va.  1927. 
Dr.  Mary  Frances  Tenney,"  Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  La.  1938. 
Prof.  Susan  D.  Tew,  Newcomb  College,  Tulane  U.,  New  Orleans,  La.  1919. 
Miss  Ruth  Thomas,  East  Tennessee  State  Teachers  College,  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.  1927. 

tWalter  Thomas,  Princeton  Club,  1223  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1937. 
Prof.  Clara  Louise  Thompson,  Shorter  College,  Rome,  Ga.  1920. 
Prof.  Graves  Haydon  Thompson,  Cumberland  U.,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  1936. 
Ralph  R.  Thompson,  Box  1296,  University,  Va.  1932. 

Dean  David  Thomson,  Parrington  Hall,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash.  1902. 

*Prof.  Hans  Christian  Thory,  Colby  College,  Waterville,  Me.  1929. 

Chancellor  George  Reeves  Throop,  Washington  U.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1907. 

Prof.  Welcome  A.  Tilroe,  U.  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  1931. 
§Prof.  John  Bradford  Titchener,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.  1923. 

Prof.  Otis  Johnson  Todd,  U.  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Can.  1923. 
§Miss  Lena  B.  Tomson,  Milwaukee-Downer  College.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  1921. 
*Dr.  William  Richard  Tongue,  Allegheny  C.  Meadville.  Pa.  1936. 

t  Died  Feb.  1938. 
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Prof.  Catherine  Torrance,  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Ga.  1920. 
§Prescott  Winsbn  Townsend,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.  (1200  E. 
First  St.).  1925. 

Dr.  Hermann  Lloyd  Tracy,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Can.  1924. 
*Mrs.  Max  (Bluma  L.)  Trell,  400  E.  49th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1937. 

Dr.  James  Nardin  Truesdale,  Box  4841,  Duke  U.,  Durham,  N.  C.  1936. 

Prof.  Harold  H.  Tryon,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.  1928. 
*Robert  Whitney  Tucker,  Pennsylvania  Military  College,  Chester,  Pa.  1929. 

George  Tyler,  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  1930. 

Louis  K.  Ueberhorst,  Pillsbury  Hall,  Pillsbury  Academy,  Owatonna,  Minn. 
1935. 

*§Prof.  Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  1910. 

Hollis  Ritchie  Upson,  69  Ellicott  Ave.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  1936. 
*Prof.  Harry  Brown  Van  Deventer,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1907. 
Prof.  Henry  Bartlett  Van  Hoesen,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  (188 
Bowen  St.).  1909. 
*Prof.  La  Rue  Van  Hook,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  1905. 
Prof.  Agnes  Carr  Vaughan,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (Tyler  House).  ■ 
1917. 

*Prof.  Anthony  Pelzer  Wagener,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg, 
Va.  1911. 

§Prof.  William  Henry  Wait,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1893. 
Miss  Mary  Violet  Waite,  Ethel  Walker  School,  Simsbury,  Conn.  1932. 
*Sister  Maria  Walburg,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  1935. 

G.  Byron  Waldrop,  Shady  Side  Academy.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1921. 
§Prof.  Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.  (1645 

Louisiana  St.).  1895. 
Sherman  Le  Roy  Wallace,  3518  Lake  Mendota  Drive,  Shorewood  Hills, 

Madison,  Wis.  1925. 
Dr.  William  Wallace,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.  (932  15th  St.).  1936. 
Prof.  John  Stephen  Walsh,  U.  of, New  Hamsphire,  Durham,  N.  H.  1922. 
§Miss  Alice  Walton,  The  Ludlow,  Copley  Square,  Boston.  Mass.  1894. 
§Miss  Margaret  M.  Ward,  2340  Delaware  Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  O.  1932. 
§James  R.  Ware,  16  Boylston  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1921. 
Hazel  Dean  (Mrs.  H.  Q.)  Warren,  Hunter  College,  New  York  City  (820  River- 
side Drive).  1925. 
Prof.  John  Calvin  Watson,  1731  E.  72d  St.,  Chicago,  111.  1902. 
Miss  Evelyn  Lee  Way,  Box  453,  U.  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.  1937. 
Prof.  Robert  Henning  Webb,  University  of  Virginia,  University,  Va.  1909. 
Prof.  Shirley  Howard  Weber,  The  Gennadeion,  American  School,  Athens, 
Greece.  1914. 

Harry  E.  Wedeck,  531  E.  22nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1928. 
Miss  Amanda  Irene  Weed,  229  Kensington  PL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  1931. 
Prof.  Adalaide  Jones  Wegner,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1923. 
*Edward  C.  Weist,  Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  O.  1934. 
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C.  Bradford  Welles,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Box  1544,  Yale 
Station).  1928. 

§Dean  Andrew  Fleming  West,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1886. 
*§Louis  C.  West,  4537  Lowell  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  1921. 
H.  Theodric  Westbrook,  Columbia  U.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1938. 
Prof.  William  Linn  Westermann,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City  (Fayer- 

weather  Hall).  1924. 
Wilfred  Westgate,  America  House,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  1932. 
Mars  McClelland  Westington,  Box  162,  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind.  1937. 
Prof.  Arthur  Harold  Weston,  Lawrence  College.  Appleton,  Wis.  (738  E.  John 
St.).  1915. 

§Prof.  Monroe  Nichols  Wetmore,  Williams  College.  Williamstown,  Mass.  1906. 

Prof.  Joshua  Whatmough,  Harvard  University,  791  Widener  Library,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  1926. 

Benjamin  Webb  Wheeler,  712  W.  Huron  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1920. 

Prof.  Dorrance  Stinchfield  White,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  1929. 

Miss  Edna  White,  William  L.  Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  1929. 

Dr.  Lillian  A.  White,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (637  Taylor 
Ave.,  Avalon,  Pa.).  1933. 

Prof.  Raymond  Henry  White,  Middlebury  College.  Middlebury,  Vt.  1911. 
*§Miss  Mabel  K.  Whiteside,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg, 
Va.  1906. 

Laurence  E.  Whiting,  University  of  Colorado,  Arts  120,  Boulder,  Colo.  1935. 

Prof.  Edward  Arthur  Wicher,  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  San  Ansel- 
mo.  Cal.  (18  Kensington  Road).  1906. 

Prof.  Edna  Wiegand,  Lawrence  C,  Appleton,  Wis.  (711  E.  Franklin  St.).  1929. 

Dr.  Alfred  Reynolds  Wightman,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
(86  Front  St.).  1920. 

H.  Wild,  Zentralbibliothek, Zurich,  Oeffentliche  Stiftung,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
1936. 

§Prof.  Henry  Daniel  Wild,  5981  Majestic  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal.  1898. 
*Prof.  Eliza  Gregory  Wilkins,  Hood  College,  Frederick,  Md.  1917. 

Revell  Williams,  Lewisburg,  Tenn.  1934. 
*E.  R.  B.  Willis,  Cornell  University  Library.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1914. 
*Dr.  Gwendolen  B.  Willis,  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.  (329  Dolphin  St.). 
1906. 

Dr.  Ortha  Leslie  Wilner.  2615  N.  Cramer  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  1927. 
§Prof.  Margaret  B.  Wilson,  208  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City.  1921. 
Prof.  Pearl  Cleveland  Wilson,  Hunter  College,  New  York  City  (98  Morningside 
Ave.).  1919. 

William  Jerome  Wilson,  Division  of  Manuscripts,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  1918. 
*Prof.  Herbert  Wing.  Jr.,  Dickinson  C,  Carlisle,  Pa.  (429  W.  South  St.).  1915. 
§Prof.  John  Garrett  Winter,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1906. 

Frederick  E.  Wirth,  St.  Bonaventure  College,  St.  Bonaventure.  N.  Y.  1934. 
*Miss  Elizabeth  Wiss,  41  S.  13th  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  1930. 
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H.  Rey  Wolf,  West  Philadelphia  High  School.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1323  Hillside 

Rd.,  Wynnewood,  Pa.)-  1921. 
Dr.  Hans  JuHus  Wolff,  National  U.  of  Panama,  Ancon,  C.  Z.  (P.  O.  B.  1837). 

1937. 

Prof.  William  Dudley  Woodhead,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Can.  1920. 
Prof.  Moffatt  St.  Andrew  Woodside,  Victoria  C,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.  1935. 
Miss  Avery  Woodward,  Royal  Holloway  College,  Englefield  Green,  Surrey, 
England.  1935. 

Prof.  Dorothea  Clinton  Woodworth,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  1929. 
*Miss  Eunice  Work,  Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Mass.  1926. 
*Prof.  Frederick  Warren  Wright,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  1910. 
*Dr.  Horace  Wetherill  Wright,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  1918. 
*Prof.  Herbert  Hilarion  Yeames,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  1906. 
§Mrs.  Helen  D.  Yetter,  865  Grant  St.,  Denver,  Col.  1921. 
Dr.  Anita  Klein  Young,  312  W.  88th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  1929. 
*Prof.  Arthur  Milton  Young,  University  of  Akron,  Akron,  O.  1923. 
§Prof.  Clarence  Hoffman  Young,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City  (312 

W.  88th  St.).  1890. 
Miss  Norma  D.  Young,  1  Bloom  Terrace,  Iowa  City,  la.  1936. 
♦Herbert  Chayyim  Youtie,  300  General  Library,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  1929. 


INSTITUTIONAL  MEMBERS 

Amherst  College,  Converse  Memorial  Library,  Amherst,  Mass.  1935. 
Boston  Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass.  1935. 
Brown  University,  John  Hay  Library,  Providence,  R.  I.  1934. 
Bryn  Mawr  College  Library,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  1934. 
The  University  Libraries,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  1937. 
Classical  Club  of  Yale  University,  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1935. 
Columbia  University  Library,  116th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1935. 

§Ginn  and  Company,  15  Ashburton  PL,  Boston,  Mass.  1921. 
Goteborgs  Stadsbibliotek,  Goteborg,  Sweden.  1935. 
Haverford  College  Library,  Haverford,  Pa.  1935, 

Louisiana  State  U.  Library,  James  A.  McMillen,  Librarian,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
1923. 

New  York  Public  Library,  Fifth  Ave.  and  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1935. 
New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.  1934. 

Newcomb  College  Library,  Broadway  &  Oak  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.  1938. 

Palmer  Library,  Connecticut  College,  New  London,  Conn.  1929. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa.  1935. 

Princeton  University  Library,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1935. 

Public  Library,  New  Bridge  St.,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  England.  1925. 

Swarthmore  College  Library,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  1935. 
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Universitaetsbibliothek,    Berlin,    Germany    (c/o    Hans    Hartinger  Nachf., 

Dorotheenstrasse  19,  Berlin  N.W.  7).  1936. 
Universitets-Biblioteket,  Lund,  Sweden.  1934. 
University  of  California  Library,  Berkeley,  Cal.  1934. 
University  of  Illinois  Library,  Urbana,  111.  1936. 
University  of  Iowa  Library,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  1934. 
University  of  Missouri  Library,  Columbia,  Mo.  1935. 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1937. 
University  of  St.  Andrews  Library,  St.  Andrews,  Fife,  Scotland.  1935. 
University  of  Tennessee  Library,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  1935. 
University  of  Texas  Library,  Austin,  Texas.  1934. 
University  of  Toronto  Library,  Toronto,  5,  Can.  1934. 
University  of  Virginia  Library,  University,  Va.  1934. 
Vassar  College  Library,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  1934. 
Yale  University  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1935. 


SUMMARY 

Living  members  1028,  of  whom  200  are  life  members  and  59  are  members  of 
the  Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Institutional  members  33, 
one  being  a  perpetual  member.  Total  membership,  April  1,  1938:  1061. 
Gain,  21. 

New  members  since  April  1,  1937:  Pacific  2,  life  1,  institutions  3,  others  54, 
total  60.  Loss  by  death:  life  7,  others  3,  total  10.  Other  losses:  Pacific  3, 
others  26,  total  29.    60  -  10  -  29  =  21. 

Transferred  from  annual  to  life  membership  10. 
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VII.  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST 

I.  PROGRAM 

First  Session,  Friday,  November  26,  10  A.M. 
MYRON  F.  brightfield:  Schools  of  Victorian  Criticism 

c.  DOUGLAS  CHRETIEN:  The  Mathematical  Method  in  Comparative  Linguistics 

c.  c.  mccown:  Pluto  in  a  Tomb  Inscription  from  Transjordan 

SOPHUS  KEITH  wiNTHER:  A  Study  in  the  Genesis  of  Mourning  Becomes  Electra, 

based  on  an  Analysis  of  Mr.  O'Neill's  Original  Notes. 
GEORGE  M.  CALHOUN:  Homer's  Gods — Myth  and  Marchen. 

Second  Session,  2  P.M.,  in  Three  Sections 
English  Section 

BERTRAND  H.  BRONSON:  Chaucer's  Personal  Appearance  in  his  Works 
JOHN  F.  ROSS:  Swift's  Debt  to  Defoe:  Laputa  and  the  "  Consolidator  " 
JOHN  D.  COOKE :  The  Charles  Reade  Letters  in  the  James  T.  Fields'  Collection 
DONALD  H.  alden:  Fanny  Burney  as  a  Dramatist 

ERNEST  A.  strathmann:  Sir  George  Carey  and  "The  School  of  Night" 
CELESTE  TURNER  WRIGHT:  The  Usurer's  Sin  in  Elizabethan  Literature 

American- Literature  Section 
J.  CHESLEY  MATHEWS:  Melville  and  Dante 

RANDALL  V.  MILLS:  Simms'  Use  of  Social  History  in  the  Border  Romances 
LOUIS  wann:  More  Early  Poems  of  Robinson  Jeffers 
TEMPE  E.  ALLISON:  A  Version  of  the  Processus  Belial 

JOHN  F.  ROSS:  Franklin's  Use  of  the' Partridge-Bickerstaff  Papers  in  Poor  Richard 

Foreign-Language  Section 
HERBERT  B.  HOFFLEIT:  Soul  and  Body  in  Plato 

ARTHUR  PATCH  MCKINLAY :  A  Newly  Found  Fragment  of  Juvenal:  Orleans, 
Manuscript  295 

RONALD  N.  walpole:  The  Pseudo-Turpin  Chronicle,  with  Special  Reference  to 

the  Old-French  "Johannis"  Translation 
MLLE.  MARIE-LOUISE  DUFRENOY:  Bibliography  of  the  Most  Recent  Studies  on 

Marco  Polo 

c.  WESLEY  bird:  The  Sources  of  Alfred  de  Vigny's  Kitty  Bell 
CLAIR  HAYDEN  BELL:  Toiler's  Die  Maschinenstiirmer 
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IVER  N.  NELSON:  Erasmian  Traits  in  Juan  de  Pineda's  AgricuUura  Christiana 
(1589) 

Dinner  and  Smoker,  6:15  P.M.;  President's  Address 
RUDOLPH  ALTROCCHi:  The  Lusty  "Archangel," — and  Just  a  Dash  of  Leprosy 

Third  Session,  Saturday,  November  27,  9:30  A.M. 
ARTHUR  GILCHRIST  BRODEUR:  Arthur,  Dux  Bellorum 
ALEXANDER  KAUN:  Maxim  Gorky  on  ReaHsm  and  Romanticism 
CHANDLER  B.  BEALL:  The  RehabiHtation  of  Tasso  in  France  in  the  Eighteenth 

Century,  and  Some  Unnoted  Imitations  by  Voltaire 
WILLIAM  M.  green:  Cicero's  Views  on  the  Utility  of  Religion 
FRANCIS  J.  carmody:  The  Demand  for  Foreign  Literature  in  French  Transla- 
tion. 1200-1450 

Read  by  Title 

tempe  e.  ALLISON:  Melville 's  Typee  in  Early  California 

RAY  P.  bowen:  Balzac's  "Dialogue  Dramatise" 

BENJAMIN  M.  woodbridge:  Notes  on  Hubert  Stiernet  (1865-) 

bernhard  blume:  Nietzsche's  Idea  of  Nihilism  and  German  Literature 

HERMANN  F.  frankel:  A  Thought  Pattern  in  Heraclitus 

II.  MINUTES 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Philological  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  was  held  in  Berkeley,  November  26  and  27, 
1937,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  executive  committee,  meeting  at  Berkeley  on  October  30, 
had  voted  that  the  annual  dues  of  those  who  have  already  paid 
the  year's  dues  directly  to  the  American  Philological  Association  or 
the  Modern  Language  Association  shall  be  $1.00,  except  that  those 
who  come  to  new  teaching  positions  on  the  Pacific  Coast  shall 
incur  no  additional  charge  for  the  year  in  question. 

On  Friday,  November  26,  after  a  short  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee,  the  first  session  was  called  to  order  by  President  R. 
Altrocchi.  The  secretary-treasurer  made  a  brief  report.  President 
Altrocchi  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  committees: 

Social:  Chretien,  Fay 

Nominating:  Kennedy  (chairman),  Austin  (2  years),  Calhoun  (3  years) 
Auditing:  Fay,  Schwartz 
Resolutions:  Houston,  Beall 

The  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  followed,  about  80  persons 
being  in  attendance.    The  afternoon  session  was  held  in  three 
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groups,  as  usual — English,  American  Literature  and  Foreign  Lan- 
guage— presided  over  by  Professors  Kennedy,  Walker  and  Carey, 
respectively.  The  Foreign-Language  Section  meeting  was  followed 
by  a  meeting  of  the  Northern  California  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  French. 

The  annual  dinner  took  place  at  the  Faculty  Club,  on  the  Uni- 
versity campus.  Professor  Kennedy  presented  the  report  of  the 
nominating  committee,  and  the  vote  of  the  Association  was  cast 
for  the  following  officers: 

President:  Hardin  Craig 

Vice-Presidents \  Frederick  Mason  Carey,  Lawrence  M.  Price 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Arthur  Ernest  Gordon 

Executive  Committee:  The  above  officers  and  Raymond  Davis  Harriman,  S. 
Griswold  Morley,  George  Z.  Patrick  and  Louis  Wann 

President  Altrocchi  presided  as  toastmaster  during  the  lighter 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Professors  J.  M.  Cline  and  Hazel  D.  Hansen, 
and  then  read  the  presidential  address  on  D'Annunzio,  entitled 
"The  Lusty  'Archangel,' — and  Just  a  Dash  of  Leprosy."  The 
dinner  was  attended  by  88. 

The  third  session  was  held  on  Saturday  morning;  40  or  more 
persons  were  present.  Professor  P.  B.  Fay  reported  the  auditing 
committee's  approval  of  the  secretary-treasurer's  books,  and  Pro- 
fessor P.  H,  Houston  read  a  resolution  expressing  gratitude  to  the 
University  of  California  for  its  hospitality. 

On  motion  of  Professor  C.  D.  Chretien  it  was  voted  that  the 
incoming  president  or  executive  committee  appoint  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  affiliating  with  the  Lingustic  Society 
of  America  and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  meeting 
adjourned  after  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers. 

The  secretary-treasurer  now  reports  a  total  membership  of  246 
(not  including  three  who  seeni  to  have  left  the  Association  without 
resigning).  Since  the  printing  of  the  1935-36  list  of  members,  34 
new  members  have  joined  the  Association,  while  20  have  been  lost 
by  failure  to  pay  dues  or  by  resignation. 

The  financial  report  follows: 


Receipts 


Balance  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1936  

Dues  paid  by  members  

Transferred  from  one  account  to  the  other 
Interest  on  deposits  


.$  349.04 
.  1115.45 
.  168.23 
4.23 


Total  receipts 


$1636.95 
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Disbursements 


To  M.  L.  A  ,  %  678.19 

To  A.  P.  A   193.14 

Transferred  from  one  account  to  the  other   168.23 

Printing                                                                             .  121.29 

Secretarial  allowance   50.00 

Stationery  and  postage   20.73 

Expenses  of  1936  and  1937  meetings   16.50 

Clerical  assistance   7.25 

Telegrams   5.52 

Refund  to  member   1.00 


Total  disbursements  $1261.85 

Balance  in  bank   375.10 


Total  $1636.95 


Arthur  E.  Gordon, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 
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VIII.  PUBLICATIONS 

A.  TRANSACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

The  annually  published  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Association 
give  the  full  text  of  such  papers  as  the  Executive  Committee  decides  to  publish. 

The  annually  published  Proceedings  contain  the  program  and  minutes  of 
the  annual  meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  papers  read,  a  record  of  the  publications 
of  members  of  the  Association,  lists  of  its  officers  and  members,  brief  notes  of 
its  most  important  committees  and  business  matters,  and  information  regarding 
its  publications. 

The  Transactions  and  Proceedings  are  issued  in  a  single  volume.  The 
Transactions  are  not  published  separately;  a  few  separate  copies  of  the  Proceed- 
ings are  available  each  year.  The  price  of  recent  volumes  (liv  and  later  years) 
of  Transactions  and  Proceedings  is  $4.  Members  in  good  standing  receive  cur- 
rent copies  free.    New  members  on  joining  receive  the  latest  copy  of  Proceedings. 

For  the  contents  of  the  Transactions,  volumes  i-xxxiv  inclusive,  see  volume 
XXXIV,  pp.  cxliii  ff;  for  xxxv-xlvii,  volume  xlvii,  pp.  Ixxxviii  ff;  for  volumes 
XLvm-LViii,  volume  lix,  pp.  xcvi  ff.  The  contents  of  the  last  nine  volumes 
are  as  follows: 

1928— Volume  LIX 

Liddell,  M.  H.:  Vocis  Plexus,  Modulatio,  and  Plasma  in  Latin  Phonology. 
Hirst,  G.  M.:  A  Discussion  of  Some  Passages  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Georgics  (i, 
14.  15  and  27). 

Sherman,  C.  L.:  The  Constitutio  Antoniniana  in  the  Light  of  the  TvwfjLojv  rod 
'I8Lov  Aoyov. 

Sturtevant,  E.  H.:  Some  Nouns  of  Relationship  in  Lycian  and  Hittite. 
Rebert,  H.  P.:  The  Felicity  of  Infelix  in  Virgil's  Aeneid. 

Sanford,  E.  M.:  Some  Literary  Interests  of  Fifteenth-Century  German  Students. 
Messenger,  R.  E.:  Hymns  and  Sequences  of  the  Sarum  Use;  an  Approach  to  the 

Study  of  Medieval  Hymnology. 
Anderson,  A.  R.:  Alexander  at  th'e  Caspian  Gates. 
Day,  John:  Phalerum  and  the  Phaleric  Wall. 
Ogle.  M.  B.:  The  Discovery  of  the  Wonder  Child. 
Leon,  H.  J.:  The  Names  of  the  Jews  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Robinson,  D.  M.:  A  Deed  of  Sale  at  Olynthus  (Plates  I-II). 
Parry,  M.:  The  Homeric  Gloss;  a  Study  in  Word-sense. 
Proceedings  of  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting,  New  York  City,  1928. 
Proceedings  of  the  Thirtieth  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  of  the 

Pacific  Coast,  1928. 

1929—  Volume  LX 

Post,  L.  A.:  The  Preludes  to  Plato's  Laws. 

Sturtevant,  E.  H.:  The  Relationship  of  Hittite  to  Indo-European. 
Pugsley,  J.  W.:  The  Fate  Motive  and  its  Echoes  in  the  Oresteia. 
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Robinson,  R.  P.:  Some  Newly  Discovered  Fragments  of  Visigothic  Manuscripts 

(Plates  i-vii). 
Hack,  R.  K.:  Homer  and  the  Cult  of  Heroes. 

Greene,  W.  C:  The  Murderers  of  Laius.  \ 
Taylor,  L.  R. :  Tiberius'  Refusals  of  Divine  Honors.  | 
Allen,  B.  M.:  The  Sociative  Ablatives.  1 
Scott,  K.:  Plutarch  and  the  Ruler  Cult.  ] 
Anderson,  F.  M.  B.:  The  Character  of  Clytemnestra  in  the  Agamemnon  of 

Aeschylus.  = 
Fraser,  A.  D.:  Scheria  and  the  Phaeacians. 

Born,  L.  K.:  The  Manuscripts  of  the  Integumenta  on  the  Metamorphoses  of  \ 
Ovid  by  John  of  Garland.  | 

Parry,  M.:  The  Distinctive  Character  of  Enjamhement  in  Homeric  Verse.  < 

Scott,  I.  G. :  Evidence  from  Early  Roman  Religion  Concerning  the  Growth  of  j 
the  City.  | 

Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-first  Annual  Meeting,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1929. 

Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-first  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  of  the 

Pacific  Coast,  1929.  j 

1930—  Volume  LXI  ; 

Bennett,  H.:  Sacer  Esto. 

Spaeth,  J.  W.,  Jr.:  Martial  and  Vergil. 

Post,  L.  A.:  Some  Emendations  of  Plato's  Laws.  '■ 
Scott,  K.:  Emperor  Worship  in  Ovid.  ; 
Latimer,  J.  F.:  Perses  versus  Hesiod. 
Flickinger,  R.  C:  The  Theater  of  Aeschylus. 

Bill,  C.  P.:  The  Location  of  the  Palace  of  the  Atridae  in  Greek  Tragedy.  | 
Bassett,  S.  E.:  The  Pursuit  of  Hector.  i 
Canter,  H.  V. :  The  Venerable  Bede  and  the  Colosseum.  ! 
Hadzsits,  G.  D.:  The  Dates  of  the  Megalesia. 
Woodworth,  D.  C:  Lavinia:  an  Interpretation. 

Steele,  R.  B.:  The  Authorship  of  the  Moretum.  i 
West,  A.  B.:  Cleon's  Assessment  and  the  Athenian  Budget.  ) 
Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-second  Annual  Meeting,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1930.  j 
Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-second  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  of  ^ 
the  Pacific  Coast,  1930.  i 

1931—  Volume  LXII  ' 

Linforth,  I.  M.:  Two  Notes  on  the  Legend  of  Orpheus. 

Sturtevant,  E.  H.:  The  Indo-European  Dative  and  Locative.  \ 
McCartney,  E.  S.:  On  the  Cnossian  Custom  of  Snatching  Money  from  Lenders.  \ 
Robinson,  D.  M.:  New  Inscriptions  from  Olynthus  and  Environs  (Plates  I-II). 
Geer,  R.  M.:  Notes  on  the  Early  Life  of  Nero. 
Blake.  W.  E.:  The  Overtrustful  Editors  of  Chariton. 

Wagener,  A.  P.:  Stylistic  Qualities  of  the  Apostrophe  to  Nature  as  a  Dramatic 
Device. 

Scott,  K.:  The  Significance  of  Statues  in  Precious  Metals  in  Emperor  Worship.  . 
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Duckworth,  G.  E,:  Suspense  in  Ancient  Epic — an  Explanation  of  Aeneid  in. 
Rogers,  R.  S.:  The  Conspiracy  of  Agrippina. 
Lowrance,  W,  D.:  The  Use  of  For  em  and  Ess  em. 
Brotherton,  B.:  Vergil's  Catalogue  of  the  Latin  Forces. 
Post,  L.  A.:  The  "Vis"  of  Menander. 

Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-third  Annual  Meeting,  Richmond,  Virginia,  1931. 
Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-third  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  1931. 

1932—  Volume  LXIII 

Harmon,  A.  M.:  The  Scene  of  the  Persians  of  Aeschylus. 
Knight,  W.  F.  J.:  Magical  Motives  in  Seneca's  Troades. 
Bonner,  C:  Witchcraft  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  Libanius. 

Dorman,  O.  N.:  A  Further  Study  of  the  Letters  of  Symmachus,  based  on  a  New 

Manuscript  of  the  Florilegium  Group. 
Rand,  E.  K.:  The  Art  of  Terence's  Eunuchus. 
Mohler,  S.  L.:  Cicero's  Legacies. 

Hammond,  M.:  The  Significance  of  the  Speech  of  Maecenas  in  Dio  Cassius,  book 

LII. 

Prescott,  H.  W.:  Criteria  of  Originality  in  Plautus. 

Fine,  J.  V.  A.:  The  Problem  of  Macedonian  Holdings  in  Epirus  and  Thessaly  in 
221  B.C. 

Scott,  K. :  The  Elder  and  Younger  Pliny  on  Emperor  Worship. 
DeWitt,  N.  W.:  Notes  on  the  History  of  Epicureanism. 
Gordon,  A.  E.:  On  the  Origin  of  Diana. 
Diller,  A.:  The  Decree  of  Demophilus,  346-345  B.C. 

Fairclough,  H.  R.:  Observations  on  Sabbadini's  Variorum  Edition  of  Virgil. 
Grier.  E.:  The  Accounts  of  Wages  Paid  in  Kind  in  the  Zenon  Papyri. 
Fontenrose,  J.  E.:  Zeus  Didymaeus. 

Abaecherli,  A.  L.:  The  Dating  of  the  Lex  Narbonensis  (Plate  I). 
Pharr,  C:  The  Interdiction  of  Magic  in  Roman  Law. 

Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Annual  Meeting,  Syracuse,  New  York,  1932. 
Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  1932.  - 

1933—  Volume  LXIV 

Calhoun,  G.  M.:  Demosthenes'  Second  Philippic. 

Rogers,  R.  S.:  Ignorance  of  the  Law  in  Tacitus  and  Dio:  Two  Instances  from  the 

History  of  Tiberius. 
Hahn,  E.  A.:  Light  from  Hittite  on  Latin  Indefinites. 
Bassett,  S.  E.:  Achilles'  Treatment  of  Hector's  Body. 
Pease,  A.  S.:  Notes  on  Ancient  Grafting. 
McCown,  C.  C:  The  Calendar  and  Era  of  Gerasa. 
Gapp,  K.  S.:  A  Lease  of  a  Pigeon-House  with  Brood  (Plate  I). 
Fontenrose,  J.  E.:  Apollo  Philesius. 
Tavenner,  E.:  lynx  and  Rhombus. 

Born,  L.  K.:  Animate  Law  in  the  Republic  and  the  Laws  of  Cicero. 
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Robathan,  D.  M.:  The  Catalogues  of  the  Princely  and  Papal  Libraries  of  the 

Italian  Renaissance. 
Plimpton,  G.  A.:  Grammatical  Manuscripts  and  Early  Printed  Grammars  in 

the  Plimpton  Library  (Plates  II-IV). 
Parry,  M.:  Whole  Formulaic  Verses  in  Greek  and  Southslavic  Heroic  Song. 
Perry,  B.  E.:  The  Text  Tradition  of  the  Greek  Life  of  Aesop. 
Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1933. 
Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  of  the 

Pacific  Coast,  1933. 

1934—  Volume  LXV 

Rand,  E.  K.:  Spirit  and  Plan  of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris. 
Post,  L.  A.:  Menander  in  Current  Criticism. 

Schullian.  D.  M.:  A  New  Indirect  Tradition  for  the  Text  of  Valerius  Maximus. 
Bassett,  3.  E. :  The  ^A/jLapria  of  Achilles. 
Ogle,  M.  B.:  A  Mediaeval  Tale  of  a  Gallus. 
Calhoun,  G.  M.:  A  Problem  of  Authenticity. 

Robinson,  D.  M.:  New  Inscriptions  from  Olynthus,  1934  (Plates  I-VI) 

Couch,  H.  N.:  The  Hippocratean  Patient  and  His  Physician. 

Mierow,  C.  C:  Hoc  Monumentum  Heredem  Non  Sequitur — an  Interpretation. 

Harsh,  P.  W.:  The  Position  of  the  Parabasis  in  the  Plays  of  Aristophanes. 

Ginsburg,  M.  S. :  Princeps  Lihertinorum. 

Broughton,  T.  R.  S.:  Roman  Landholding  in  Asia  Minor. 

MacLaren,  M.,  Jr.:  Xenophon  and  Themistogenes. 

Reinmuth,  O.  W. :  The  Edict  of  Tiberius  Julius  Alexander. 

Plimpton,  G,  A.:  Greek  Manuscripts  and  Early  Printed  Books  in  the  Plimpton 
Library. 

Gwatkin,  W.  E.,  Jr.:  Cicero  in  Catilinam  1,  19 — Catiline's  Attempt  to  Place 

Himself  in  Libera  Custodia. 
Havelock,  E.  A.:  The  Evidence  for  the  Teaching  of  Socrates. 
Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Annual  Meeting,  Toronto,  Canada,  1934. 
Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  of  the 

Pacific  Coast,  1934. 

1935—  Volume  LXVI 

Calhoun,  G.  M.:  Zeus  the  Father  in  Homer. 
Broughton,  T.  R.  S.:  Some  Non-Colonial  Coloni  of  Augustus. 
Odgers,  M.  M.:  Quintilian's  Rhetorical  Predecessors. 
Grube,  G.  M.  A.:  Dionysus  in  the  Bacchae. 

Downey,  R.  E.  G. :  References  to  Inscriptions  in  the  Chronicle  of  Malalas. 

Wagener,  A.  P.:  On  "Putting  the  Best  Foot  Forward." 

Couch,  H.  N.:  Some  Political  Implications  of  the  Athenian  Plague. 

Husselman,  E.  M.:  A  Lost  Manuscript  of  the  Fables  of  Babrius. 

Sanford,  E.  M.:  Propaganda  and  Censorship  in  the  Transmission  of  Josephus. 

McGregor,  M.  F,:  Cleon,  Nicias,  and  the  Trebling  of  the  Tribute. 

McDermott,  W.  C:  The  Ape  in  Greek  Literature. 
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Oliver,  J.  H.:  The  Athenian  Decree  Concerning  Miletus  in  450/49  B.C.  (Plates 
I.  II.) 

Hahn,  E.  A.:  The  Dum  Proviso  Clause. 
Geer,  R.  M.:  The  Greek  Games  at  Naples. 
Highbarger,  E.  L.:  The  Pindaric  Style  of  Horace. 
Knight,  W.  F.  J.:  A  Prehistoric  Ritual  Pattern  in  Aeneid  vi. 
Dorjahn,  A.  P.:  Anticipation  of  Arguments  in  Athenian  Courts. 
Diller,  A.:  The  Text  History  of  the  Bihliotheca  of  Pseudo-Apollodorus. 
Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Annual  Meeting,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1935. 
Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  1935. 

1936— Volume  LXVII 

Scott,  J.  A.:  The  First  Book  of  the  Odyssey. 

Welles,  C.  B.:  A  Yale  Fragment  of  the  Acts  of  Appian  (Plate  I). 
Latte,  K.:  The  Origin  of  the  Roman  Quaestorship. 
Broughton,  T.  R.  S.:  Was  Sallust  Fair  to  Cicero? 

Geer,  R.  M.:  Second  Thought  on  the  Imperial  Succession  from  Nerva  to 

Commodus. 
DeWitt,  N.  W. :  Epicurean  Contuhernium. 
Kent,  R.  G.:  On  the  Text  of  Varro,  de  Lingua  Latina. 
Salmon,  E.  T.:  Trajan's  Conquest  of  Dacia. 

Lord,  A.  B.:  Homer  and  Huso  I:  The  Singer's  Rests  in  Greek  and  Southslavic 

Heroic  Song, 
Forbes,  C.  A.:  Books  for  the  Burning. 

Messenger,  R.  A.:  The  Descent  Theme  in  Medieval  Latin  Hymns. 

McDermott,  W.  C:  The  Ape  in  Roman  Literature. 

Keenan,  Sister  M.  E.:  Augustine  and  the  Medical  Profession. 

Couch,  H.  N.:  The  Medical  Equipment  of  the  Hippocratean  Physician. 

Solmsen,  F.:  The  Background  of  Plato's  Theology. 

Paschall,  D.:  The  Origin  and  Semantic  Development  of  Latin  Vitium. 

Diller,  A.:  Incipient  Errors  in  Manuscripts. 

Westgate,  R.  I.  W. :  The  Text  of  Valla's  Translation  of  Thucydides. 
Wallace,  W.:  The  Egyptian  Expedition  and  the  Chronology  of  the  Decade  460- 
450  B.C. 

Einarson,  B.:  Aristotle's  Protrepticus  and  the  Structure  of  the  Epinomis. 
Stukey,  H.  J.:  Purity  in  Fifth  and  Fourth  Century  Religion. 
Schlesinger,  A.  C:  Indications  of  Parody  in  Aristophanes. 
Fritz,  K.  v.:  Herodotus  and  the  Growth  of  Greek  Historiography. 
Pritchard,  J.  P.:  Aristotle's  Influence  upon  American  Criticism. 
Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Annual  Meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  1936. 
Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  1936. 
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adding  also  the  volume  number.    The  Transactions  for  1869  and  1870  form  j 

Vol.  i;  thereafter  the  year  for  which  Transactions  are  issued  may  be  obtained  \ 

by  adding  the  volume  number  to  1869.  ' 

B.  PHILOLOGICAL  MONOGRAPHS 

In  order  to  provide  means  of  publication  for  serious  studies  undertaken  by  1 

members  of  the  American  Philological  Association  which  are  too  extensive  to  j 

admit  of  publication  in  the  various  journals,  or  too  technical  to  interest  the  i 

commercial  publisher,  the  Association  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  Philological  \ 

Monographs.  ■ 

The  selection  of  manuscripts  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  the  publica-  j 

tion  of  monographs,  and  the  conditions  of  acceptance  will  be  found  in  the  report  ; 

of  that  committee  on  pages  xvii-xx  of  volume  lxii  of  the  Proceedings.    Com-  i 

munications  concerning  manuscripts  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  j 

Monograph  Committee.    The  following  monographs  have  already  appeared:  | 

Monograph  I.  The  Divinity  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  by  ^ 
Lily  Ross  Taylor  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.    Pp.  x  +  296. 

Cloth  $3.75  (to  members  $3).  ; 

Monograph  II.    NEOI,  A  Study  of  Greek  Associations,  by  j 

Clarence  Allen  Forbes  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  \ 

Pp.  ix  +  75.    Cloth  $1  (to  members  80  c).  \ 

Monograph  III.    Index  Apuleianus,  by  William  Abbott  | 

Oldfather,  Howard  Vernon  Canter,  and  Ben  Edwin  | 

Perry  of  the  University  of  Illinois.    Pp.  liii  +  490.    Cloth  ^ 

$6  (to  members  $4.80).  ^ 

Monograph  IV.    The  Vatican  Plato  and  Its  Relations,  by  i 

Levi  Arnold  Post  of  Haverford  College.    Pp.  ix  +  116.  j 

Cloth  $1.75  (to  members  $1.25).  ■ 

Monograph  V.  A  Critical  Edition  of  the  Germania  of 
Tacitus,  by  Rodney  Potter  Robinson  of  the  University  of 

Cincinnati.    Pp.  xiv  +  388.    Cloth  $5  (to  members  $4).  I 

Monograph  VI.    Criminal  Trials  and  Criminal  Legislation 

under  Tiberius,  by  Robert  Samuel  Rogers  of  Western  Re-  | 

serve  University.    Pp.  ix  +  216.    Cloth  $2.75  (to  members  ! 

$2.25).  \ 

Monograph  VII.    Studies  in  the  Text  History  of  the  Life  and  \ 

Fables  of  Aesop,  by  Ben  Edwin  Perry  of  the  University  of  : 
Illinois.    Pp.    xvi  +  240:    Plates    I-VI.    Cloth    $3.50  (to 
members  $2.75). 
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The  following  monograph  is  expected  to  appear  in  1938: 

Monograph  VIII.  Scholia  Platonica,  edited  with  preface 
and  indices  by  William  Chase  Greene  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.   About  500  pages.    Cloth  $4  (to  members  $3). 

On  the  part  of  the  public,  including  dealers  and  non-member  libraries,  orders 
for  monographs  and  Transactions  Liv-Lxvii  should  be  sent  to  the  Lancaster 
Press,  Lancaster,  Pa.  European  orders  may  go  to  B.  H.  Blackwell,  Ltd., 
50  Broad  St.,  Oxford,  England,  whose  terms  may  be  obtained  on  request. 
Orders  for  earlier  volumes  of  Transactions  and  orders  for  monographs  at  reduced 
rates  from  members,  including  member  libraries,  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
Professor  L.  A.  Post,  M.A.,  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.  The  Lancaster 
Press  accepts  orders  at  the  members*  rate  only  through  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  accepts  orders  only  from  members  direct. 
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IX.    INDEX  TO  ARTICLES  AND  ABSTRACTS 

Arabic  numerals  refer  to  the  Trayisactions,  Roman  to  the  Procedings 


Abelard  and  Plato's  Ideas  339-41. 

Aediles,  curule  157-71. 

Aeschylus,  Eumenides  199,  204-9; 
Septem  197-211;  variety  of  point  of 
view  in  421-5;  irony  in  426;  and  the 
sublime  xxxvi. 

Aetna,  reflects  earlier  attitude  of  Epi- 
curus 332. 

aioiVLos  Avy  ovcTTos,  first  occurrence 
382f. 

Alexandria,  center  for  magic  lore  46. 
Allen,  F.  D.,  collation  of  Platonic 

scholia  by  185. 
Alytarchs  at  Antioch  147-50. 
American  criticism,  Horace's  influence 

upon  228-63. 
Anacoluthon  in  Homer  410-3. 
Anselm  and  Plato's  Ideas  339-41. 
Antinous,  contests  in  honor  of  80f. 
Antioch,  history  of  under  Severus  and 

Caracalla  141-56. 
a4>opfX7}  —  origo  362. 
Apollinares,  Ludi  160,  165,  285-91, 

294f. 

Apollo,  Delian,  in  the  Theognidea 
101-9. 

Apollonius  Rhodius  and  Catullus  305, 
314. 

Apophthegmata  Patrum  268-76. 
Aramaic   version   of  Apophthegmata 

Patrum  270f. 
Arethas  and  the  Platonic  scholia  185- 

93. 

Aristophanes,  variety  of  418. 

Aristotle,  contribution  of,  to  Epi- 
curean logic  320f;  and  Plato's  Ideas 
342;  Poetics,  textual  notes  on  84-7. 

Armenian  versions  of  Apophthegmata 
Patrum  270-5. 

Arsinoe,  hearing  at  367. 

Asia  Minor,  history  of  Greek  cities  in, 
prior  to  Persian  Wars  88-97. 

Athenian  political  parties  from  Solon 
to  Pericles  xxxvii. 

Athens,  a  choragic  epigram  from  78- 
83. 

Athletic  education  of  iuvenes  442-79. 
Augustine,  influence  of,  on  Anselm 
341. 


Augustus,    organization    of  Roman 

iuvenes  442-4. 
Aurelius,  Marcus,  at  Antioch  145f. 
Babbitt,  I.,  Horace's  influence  upon 

249-54,  263. 
Babylonian  magic  names  43-77. 
Barlow,  C.  W.,  A  Sixth-century  Epit- 
ome of  Seneca,  de  Ira  26-42. 
Batavian  cohorts,  role  of,  in  events  of 

68-9  A.D.:  277-83. 
Bates,  W.  N.,  Notes  on  the  Text  of 

Aristotle's  Poetics  84-7. 
Beisan,  Beth-Shan,  curse  tablets  from 

and  evidence  of  Scythian  settlement 

43-77. 
Beloch,  J.,  criticized  95. 
Blake,  F.  R.,  The  Origin  of  Language 

and  the  Emergence  of  the  Parts  of 

Speech  xxx. 
Boak,  A.  E.  R.,  The  Organization  of 

Gilds  in  Greco-Roman  Egypt  212- 

20. 

Boethius  and  the  Platonic  Ideas  336- 
40. 

Bonner,  C,  Two  Curse  Tablets  from 

Beisan  43-77. 
Bowra,  C.  M.,  criticized  91. 
Boyce,  A.  A.,  The  Expiatory  Rites  of 

207  B.C.:  157-71. 
Braga,  St.  Martin  of,  26-42,  Second 

Council  of,  28. 
Breathings,  in  Greek  112-9,  120-2. 
Brownell,  W.  C,  Horace's  influence 

upon  246-8. 
Bryant,   W.   C,   Horace's  influence 

upon  228-31. 
Burnet,  J.,  contribution  of,  to  study 

of  Platonic  schoHa  185. 
Byzantium,  chronicles  of,  in  ninth  and 

tenth  cents,  a.d.:  221-7. 
Calhoun,  G.  M.,  Homer's  gods:  Pro- 
legomena 11-25. 
Caligula,  favors  iuvenes  444. 
Callimachus  and  Catullus  lxiv:  305f. 
Caracalla,  Antioch  in  the  time  of  141- 

56. 

Catullus,  structure  and  proportion  of 

poem  LXiv  305-17. 
Censitor  of  Arsinoite  nome,  Sabinus 

367-9. 
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Ceriales,  Ludi  285-91. 
Christian  fathers  in  Egypt  264-76. 
Christians  and  magic  43-77. 
Christian  writers,  Seneca  and  26-42. 
Chronology,    Malalas'.    relating  to 

games  at  Antioch  146-50. 
Church,    influence   of   Seneca  upon 

Christian  26-42. 
Cicero,  the  Tusculans,  and  Plato  xxxi. 
Ciris,  reflects  earlier  attitude  of  Epi- 
curus, 332. 
Civilis,  revolt  of  281-3. 
Claflin,   E.   P.,   The   Sense   of  the 

Numinous  in  Lucretius  xxx. 
Clausula,  in  St.  Martin  of  Braga  33. 
Cohen,  L.,   Heredis  institutio  ex  re 

certa  and  a  New  Will  of  the  Roman 

Type  343-56. 
Cohorts,  Batavian,  in  68-9  a.d.:  277- 

83. 

Coins,  of  Vitellius  280;  of  Septimius 

Severus  and  his  successors  144. 
Collegia,  ludi  scaenici  held  by  300, 

iuvenum  448-79. 
Comedy,  tendencies  in  early  Greek  xl, 

in  Homer  18f. 
Comic  poet,  Xenophon,  new  194 
Commodus,  reorganization  of  Olympic 

festival  at  Antioch  under  146—56. 
compita,  compitales  etc.  428-41. 
Concordances,  suggestions  concerning 

1. 

Constantine,  law  of  possession  357-87. 

Constantine  Porphyrogennetus  221-4. 

Continuatio  Theophanis  221-1 . 

Coptic,  version  of  ApopMhegmata 
Patrum  270f,  magical  names  43-77. 

Couch,  H.  N.,  A  Prelude  to  Speech  in 
Homer  129-40. 

Decemviri  sacris  faciundis  157-71. 

Dedication  of  temples,  Ludi  at  298. 

Defensor  civitatis,  evidence  for-  exis- 
tence of,  before  364  a.d.:  369f. 

DeGraff,  T.  B.,  Plato  in  the  Tusculans 
xxxi. 

De  Lacy,  P.  H.,  Contributions  of  the 
Herculanean  Pap5ai  to  our  Knowl- 
edge of  Epicurean  Logic  318-25. 

Delian  festival  and  Theognis  102-7. 

DeWitt.  N.  W.,  The  Later  Paideia  of 
Epicurus  326-33. 

biadeais  in  Epicureanism  332f. 

Diocletian,  building  of  stadium  at 
Daphne  by  150f. 

Dionysiac  worship  in  Beisan  49,  51, 
58f. 

Domitian,  dealings  with  Juvenal  486, 
494f,  and  the  luvenalia  444f. 


Downey,  G.,  Malalas  on  the  History 

of  Antioch  under  Severus  and  Cara- 

calla  141-56. 
Dramatic  performances,  opportunities 

for,  in  the  time  of  Plautus  and 

Terence  284-304. 
Dunlap.  J.  E.,  An  Interpretation  of 

Virgils  Georgics  ii  298-314:  xxxi 
Economic  conditions  in  Egypt  357-87. 
Education,  Epicurean  326-33,  Roman 

442-79. 

Egypt,  magic  in  43-77;  gilds  in  Greco- 
Roman  212-20;  monachism  in  264- 
76;  Roman,  law  of  possession  in 
357-87;  connection  with  Juvenal 
487-506. 

eia4>opd,  'taxes,'  in  Egypt  384. 

eKo-raaLs  in  Longinus'  literary  theory 
175. 

Emendations,  in  Aristotle's ,.  Poetics 
85-7. 

Emerson,  R.  W.,  Horace's  influence 

upon  231-5. 
Empiricism  and  Epicurean  logic  320- 

5. 

English,  indefinite  relatves  in  396f. 

Epic  poetry,  digressions  in,  as  pre- 
cedents for  Catullus  LXiv:  314f. 

Epicurean  logic  318-25. 

Epicurus,  the  later  paideia  of  326-33; 
Herodotus  35f,  50,  interpretation 
329-31. 

Epigram,  choragic,  from  Athens  78- 
83. 

Erinys  in  Aischylos'  Septem  197-211. 

Ethics,  Epicurean  323-5;  Plato's  409f. 

Etruscan  origin  of  Lares  440. 

Euripides,  Phoenissae  compared  with 
Aeschylus'  Septem  209-11;  his  in- 
fluence on  Catullus  305. 

facundus,  meaning  489. 

Finch,  C.  E.,  Initial  Indo-European  y 
in  Greek  120-2. 

Florales,  Ludi  285-301. 

floruit,  meaning  94-7. 

Freedmen  in  collegia  iuvenum  462f. 

Funeral  games  299f. 

Funerary  activity  of  collegia  iuvenum 
450f. 

Galba  277-83. 

German  language,  initial  vowels  in 
112-9. 

Gilds  in  Greco-Roman  Egypt  212-20. 

Godolphin,  F.  R.  B.,  The  Basic  Doc- 
trine of  "Longinus,"  on  the  Sublime 
172-83. 
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Gods,  in  Homer  11-25;  in  Aeschylus 
421-4;  honored  by  Roman  iuvenes 
453-79;  invoked  in  curses  43-77; 
Roman  rites  of  expiation  157-71. 

Greek  Hterature,  the  capacity  for 
viewing  things  separately  illustrated 
in  403-27. 

Greek  influence  on  Roman  luvenalia 
449f. 

Greene,  W.  C,  The  Platonic  Scholia 
184-96. 

Gromatici  Lat.  302.20,  interpreted 
436. 

Hadrian,  dealings  with  Juvenal  486, 
496. 

Hagiologic  manuscript  in  Philadel- 
phia, Greek  264-76. 

Hahn,  E.  A.,  Hittite  kwis  kwis  388- 
402. 

Haruspices  157-71. 

Hawthdrne,    N.,    Horace's  influence 

upon  236f. 
Hebrew  aleph  112-9,  magical  names 

43-77. 

-qyeixovLKov  diKacrTrjpLov,  meaning  382. 
Herculanean  papyri,  contributions  of, 

to  our  knowledge  of  Epicurean  logic 

318-25. 

Heredis  institutio  ex  re  certa  343-56. 
Herodotus,  capacity  for  viewing  things 

separately  illustrated  in  408,  418- 

21. 

Hewitt,  J.  W.,  The  Gratitude  of 
Horace  to  Maecenas  xxxii. 

Hieroscopy,  Greek  manuals  of  xxxii. 

Highbarger,  E.  L.,  Theognis  and  the 
Persian  Wars  88-111. 

Highet,  G.,  The  Life  of  Juvenal  480- 
506. 

Historic  Augusta,  Vita  Taciti  xxxiii. 

Hittite  language  388-402. 

Holland,  L.  A.,  The  Shrine  of  the 
Lares  Compitales  428-41. 

Holmes,  O.  W.,  Horace's  influence 
upon  242f. 

Homer,  gods  in  1 1-25 ;  a  formulaic  pre- 
lude to  speeches  in  129-140;  in- 
fluence of,  on  Catullus  305,  314f; 
capacity  for  viewing  things  sepa- 
rately illustrated  in  404f,  408,  410- 
18. 

Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  102f. 

Horace,  and  American  literary  criti- 
cism 228-63,  his  gratitude  to 
Maecenas  xxxii. 

Humanism  in  the  Benzi  Family  xxxv. 

Huneker,  J.  G.,  Horace's  influence 
upon  248f. 


Husselman,  E.  M.,  Greek  Manuals  of 
Hieroscopy  xxxii. 

v^pis,  meaning  in  Theognis  91-4. 

yi/'os,  meaning  of,  in  literary  criticism 
172-83. 

Immisch,  O.,  criticized  188. 

Indefinite  pronouns  388-402. 

Index  verborum,  suggestions  for  prepa- 
ration of  1-10. 

Indo-European  y  120-2,  pronouns 
388-402. 

Inscriptiones  Graecae  ii^  3117  revised 

and  augmented  78-83. 
Inscriptions,  choragic  from  Athens  78- 

83,  relating  to  iuvenes  446-79,  of 

Juvenal  at  Aquinum  499-506,  on 

lead  tablet  43-77. 
Instaurationes,  in  ritual  291-6. 
Interrogative  pronouns  388-402. 
Issus,  games  at  144. 
lugum,  meaning  431. 
Iuvenes,  in  Roman  Education  442- 

79. 

John  of  Salisbury  and  Plato's  Ideas 
341f. 

Jones,   T.   B.,   The  Augustan  Vita 

Taciti  xxxiii, 
Jordan,  A.,  criticized  189. 
Juniper,  W.  H.,  A  Study  of  Verb 

Synonyms  in  Plautus  xxxiv. 
Juno  Regina  161-71. 
Jupiter  Stator  161f. 
Juvenal,  life  of  480-506. 
Kaviov  =  titulus  362. 
katadesmoi  43-77. 
KCLToxos  =  possessor  361f. 
Kk-qpovoixo's   in   Greco-Egyptian  wills 

353f. 

Knight,  W.  F.  J.,  The  Sumerian  Pro- 
venience of  Greek  Defensive  Sanc- 
tity xxxiv. 

Ko(/3)  dXta  60. 

Kraemer,  C.  J.,  A  Referee's  Hearing 
on  Ownership  357-87. 

K0)(j)O.LuC0  60. 

Lacuna  in  Seneca,  de  Ira,  partially 
restored  from  St.  Martin  of  Braga 
29f. 

Land,     compulsory    cultivation  in 

Egypt  364f. 
Language,  origin  of  xxx, 
Laodicea  in  Syria  141-55. 
lar,  meaning  429. 
Lares  compitales  etc.  428-41. 
Law,  inheritance  in  Roman  343-56;  of 

Constantine  on  possession  357-87. 
Laws  regulating  organization  of  gilds 

212-20. 
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Legal  training  and  the  iuvenes  468, 
478f. 

Legion  xiv  Gemina  277-83. 

Lenz,  F.,  criticized  190. 

Leo,  F.,  edition  of  Persius  123-8. 

Leontius  Byzantius  223. 

Letters  of  Epicurus  326-33. 

Lewis,  N.,  A  Referee's  Hearing  on 
Ownership  357-87. 

Lind,  L.  R.,  Recent  Text  Criticism  of 
the  Dionysiaca  xxxv. 

Literary  criticism,  American,  and 
Horace  228-63;  Longinus'  concep- 
tion of  172-83;  of  early  Greek 
writers  403-27. 

Livy  on  expiatory  rites  in  Rome  157- 
71;  on  ludi  and  instaurationes  284- 
304. 

Lockwood,  D.  P.,  Humanism  as  Re- 
flected in  Four  Generations  of  Benzi 
xxxv. 

Logic,  Epicurean  318-25. 
Longfellow,  H.  W.,  Horace's  influence 

upon  242f. 
Longinus,    On   the   Sublime,  critical 

doctrine  of  172-83. 
Longi  temporis  praescriptio  357-65. 
Lowell,  J.  R.,  Horace's  influence  upon 

237-42. 

Lucretius,  reflects  earlier  attitude  of 
Epicurus  332;  his  sense  of  the 
numinous  xxx. 

Ludi  Apollinares  160,  165,  285-91, 
294f;  funebres  299f;  Plebeii  288; 
Romani  286-8;  scaenici  284-304. 

Lusus  Troiae  442-79,  iuvenalis  442-79. 

MacLaren,  M.,  A  Choragic  Epigram 
from  Athens  78-83. 

Magic,  Graeco-Egyptian  43-77. 

Malalas  on  the  history  of  Antioch  141- 
56,  on  Juvenal  491,  498. 

Manuscripts:  of  St.  Martin  of  Braga 
26-42;  of  Persius  123-8;  of  Platonic 
scholia  184-93;  of  Seneca's  Dialogi 
28-42;  of  Theophanes  221-7;  hagio- 
logic,  in  Philadelphia  264-76;  Bar- 
berinus  232:  225f;  Bodleianus  Clark. 
39:  184-91;  Escorialensis  M.iii.3: 
26-42;  Matritensis  C  81:  26-42; 
Montepessulanus  125,  212:  123-8; 
Paris.  1807:  185-91;  Vaticanus  1: 
185-93;  Vaticanus  167:  224-7; 
Vaticanus  tab.  bas.  Vat.  36  H:  123- 
8;  Venetus  app.  cl.  4.1:  184-91; 
Vindobonensis  Sup.  phil.  gr.  7: 
185-91;  removed  from  and  restored 
to  the  Vatican  by  Napoleon  225; 
owned  by  Arethas  184-91;  written 
by  John  Calligraphus  190. 


Martial,  connection  with  Juvenal  488- 
90. 

Martin  of  Braga,  Saint  26-42. 
Megalenses,  Ludi  285-301. 
Memorizing,    stress    upon,    in  the 

paideia  of  Epicurus  328-32. 
Metaphysics,  Plato's  409. 
Mettauer,  T.,  criticized  191f. 
Mierow,  C.  C,  Tacitus  the  biographer 

xxxvi. 

Mflitary  interest  of  Roman  iuvenes 
442-79. 

Military  operation  69-70  a.d.:  277-83. 
Miller,   H.  W.,   Aeschylus  and  the 

Sublime  xxxvi. 
Miller,  N.  M.,  Some  Early  Collations 

of  the  Manuscripts  of  Petronius 

xxxix. 

Mohler,  S.  L.,  The  Iuvenes  and 
Roman  Education  442-79. 

More,  P.  E.,  Horace's  influence  upon 
254-60,  263. 

Murley,  C,  The  Structure  and  Pro- 
portion of  Catullus  LXiv:  305-17. 

Names,  as  evidence  for  iuvenes  453-79, 

Names,  new:  Diogenes  80f,  Eua  48f, 
Eusebis  48,  Pancharia  47,  Judas  47, 
Onias  47,  Saramanna  48,  Sarma- 
tion  48,  Tibersas  40,  Thekla  48, 
Ursa  48,  Valentia  48. 

Nero,  fall  of  277-83,  favors  iuvenes 
444. 

Nickles,    H.    G.    The  Continuatio 

Theophanis  221-7. 
Nonnus,  Dionysiaca,  text  of  xxxv. 
Officials  in  collegia  iuvenum  462-79. 
Oldfather,   W.    A.,    Suggestions  for 

Guidance  in  the  Preparation  of  a 

Critical  Index  Verborum  for  Latin 

and  Greek  Authors  1-10. 
Oppian  law  168. 

Organization  of  gilds  in  Greco-Roman 
Egypt  212-20,  of  collegia  iuvenum 
462-79. 

Otho  277-83. 

Ovid,  training  as  iuvenis  449. 
Paideia,  the  later,  of  Epicurus  326-33. 
Painting,    possible   influence   of  on 

technique  of  Catullus  LXiv:  311-3. 
Palladius,  the  Historia  Lausiaca  of 

265f.  268. 

Papyri:  P.  Cairo  Masp.  67312:  350-6; 
P.  Columbia  Inv.  181,  182:  357-87; 
P.  Lond.  2710:  212-20;  P.  Mich. 
243,  244,  245.  246:  212-20;  P.  NYU 
Inv.  II  15:  343-56;  P.  Oxy.  907: 
343-56;  P.  Oxy.  1034:  353;  Mitteis, 
Chrest.  302 :  354f ;  from  Herculaneum 
318-25;  hieroscopic  xxxii. 
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Trapaypa(}>oiJLaL  =  praescribo,  excipio 
382. 

Parataxis  in  thought  in  early  Greek 

writers  403-27. 
Parker,  C.  P.,  collation  of  Platonic 

scholia  by  185. 
Paul  the  Theban,  Life  of  266. 
Paulus  Euergetinus,  Synagoge  of  272- 

5. 

Perry,  B.  E.,  The  Early  Greek  Ca- 
pacity for  Viewing  Things  Sepa- 
rately 403-27. 

Persian  Wars,  Theognis  and  88-111. 

Persius,  readings  in  manuscripts  of 
123-8;  interpretation  of  4.26-32: 
430f. 

Petronius  and  rhetoric  xxxviii;  colla- 
tions of  xxxix. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.),  Greek  hagiologic 
manuscript  in  264-76;  lead  tablet 
from  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum  43-77. 

Philentolus,  story  of  267 

Philodemus  and  Epicurean  logic  318- 
25. 

Philosophy,  Epicurean  318-25,  326- 

33;  early  Greek  409 
Phonetic    value    of    Greek  smooth 

breathing  112-9. 
<l>pr]v,    compounds:     o.(f)pr]u,  efx4>pr)v, 

'Kaxv4>pr]v,  60. 
Pindar,  sudden  shifts  of  point  of  view 

in  418. 

Plato,  scholia  184-96;  Ideas  of  334-42; 

consistency  of,  in  attitude  toward 

the  gods  422;  and  the  Tusculans  of 

Cicero  xxxi. 
Plautus,  opportunities  for  dramatic 

performances  in  the  time  of  284- 

304;  verb  synonyms  in  xxxiv. 
Pliny  the  Younger,  connection  with 

iuvenes  476f. 
Plutarch,  criticism  of  Herodotus  419- 

21. 

Poe,  E.  A.,  Horace's  influence  upon 
231. 

Pompeii,  iuvenes  of  472,  476. 
Pontifices  157-71. 
Porphyry,  Isagoge  336-41. 
Possession,  law  of  357-87. 
Praepositus  pagi,  duties  377-84. 
praestites,  meaning  432. 
Prescription,  title  by  359. 
Pritchard,  J.  P.,  Horace's  Influence 

upon  American  Criticism  228-63. 
Prodigies  and  their  expiation  in  Rome 

157-71. 
TrpopcoTLOL,  meaning  432. 


xpiXos,  meaning  and  use  of  117f. 
irvKvoip-a,  meaning  in  Epicurus  331. 
quisquis  and  Hittite  kwis  kwis  388- 
402. 

Referee's  hearing  on  ownership  357- 
87. 

Relative  pronouns  388-402. 
Religion,  see  rites. 

Rhabanus  Maurus,  Commentaria  in 
Porphyrium  338f. 

Rhetoric,  influence  on  Catullus  314. 

Rites,  expiatory,  in  Rome  157-71, 

Robathan,  D.  M.,  Notes  on  the 
Apparatus  of  Leo's  Edition  of 
Persius  123-8. 

Robinson,  C.  A.,  Jr.,  Athenian  Polit- 
ical Parties  from  Solon  to  Pericles 
xxxvii. 

Roman  history:  events  of  68-9  A.D.: 

277-83;  the  Alban  kings  xxxvii. 
Roman  law,  inheritance  in  343-56; 

possession  in  (new  constitution  of 

Constantine)  357-87. 
Rowell,  H.  T.,  The  Alban  Kings  of 

the  Forum  Augustum  xxxvii. 
Ryan,  G.  J.,  Plato's  Ideas  in  the  Light 

of  Early  Scholasticism  334-42. 
Sanctity,  Greek  defensive,  Sumerian 

provenience  of  xxxiv. 
Sarmatians,  in  Beisan  49. 
Scholasticism,  early,  and  Plato's  Ideas 

334-42. 
Scholia,  Platonic  184-96. 
Sculpture,  possible  influence  of,  on 

technique  of  Catullus  LXiv:  311-3. 
Scythian  influence  at  Beisan  43-77. 
Seneca,  de  Ira  26-42;  de  Officiis  42. 
Severus,   Septimus,   Antioch  in  the 

time  of  141-56. 
Sherman,  S.,  Horace's  influence  upon 

260-2. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  and  Juvenal  490f . 

Simonides,  echo  of  83. 

Slaves,  and  the  Lares  438f;  in  collegia 

iuvenum  462. 
Smooth  breathing  in  Greek  112-9. 
Sochatoff,  A.   Fred,   Petronius  and 

Rhetoric  xxxviii. 
sodales  iuvenum  457-61. 
Solmsen,  F.,  The  Erinys  in  Aischylos' 

Sept  em  197-211. 
Sororium  Tigillum  434f. 
Spiritus  asper  120-2. 
Stoicism,  debt  of  Epicurean  logic  to 

321f. 

Structure  of  Catullus  lxiv:  305-17. 
sludia  iuvenum  455-79. 
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Sturtevant,  E.  H.,  The  Smooth 
Breathing  112-9. 

Suggestions  for  preparation  of  Index 
Verborum  1-10. 

Sumerian  provenience  of  Greek  de- 
fensive sanctity  xxxiv. 

Symbols,  magic  43-77,  poppysmos  69. 

Synagoge  of  Paulus  Euergetinus  272-5. 

Syntax,  Homeric  410-3. 

Syriac  version  of  Apophlhegmata 
Patrum  270-5. 

Tabella  defixionum  43-77. 

Tacitus,  account  of  the  auxilia  of 
legion  XIV  Gemina  277-83;  Ann. 
3.43.1  interpreted  452f;  as  a  biog- 
rapher xxxvi. 

Tappert,  E.  C,  A  Greek  Hagiologic 
Manuscript  in  Philadelphia  264-76. 

Tarsus,  coins  from  mint  of  144. 

Taxes  in  Roman  Egypt  357-87. 

Taylor,  L.  R.,  The  Opportunities  for 
Dramatic  Performances  in  the  Time 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  284-304. 

Terence,  opportunities  for  dramatic 
performances  in  the  time  of  284-304. 

Testamentary  formulae,  Roman  343- 
56. 

Textual  criticism:  of  Aristotle,  Poetics: 
83-7;  of  Epicurus,  Herodotus  35f: 
329-31;  of  Seneca,  de  Ira:  29-42;  of 
Tacitus,  Histories  1.78:  281;  of 
Tzetzes,  Chiliades  5.716:  60. 

Thekla,  St.,  vogue  of  legend  48. 

Theognidea,  verses  255f:  106f;  verses 
603f:  91-4;  verses  757-68:  98f; 
verses  773-82:  99-111;  verses  891-4: 
98;  verses  1103f:  92-4. 

Theognis  and  the  Persian  Wars  88- 
111. 

Theophanis,  the  Continuatio  221-7. 


Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae,  erroneous 

citations  in  35. 
Thoreau,  H.  D.,  Horace's  influence 

upon  235f. 
Thucydides,  intellectual  detachment 

of  425-7. 
Tto-ris  399,  402. 

Trajan,  dealings  with  Juvenal  486, 
496. 

Tribes,  Athenian  79f,  83. 
Tzetzes,  Chiliades  5.716,  text  60. 
Varro,  R.  R.  2.4.8:  436f. 
Vergil  and  Catullus  lxiv:  314. 
Vindex  277-83. 

Virgil,  Georgics  ii  298-314  interpreted 
xxxi. 

Vitae  Patrum  270f. 

Vitellius  277-83. 

Votive  games  296-8. 

Wegner,  A.  J.,  Some  Early  Collations 

of  the   Manuscripts  of  Petronius 

xxxix. 

William  of  Champeaux  and  Plato's 
Ideas  340f. 

Wills:  Roman  343-56;  Greek,  division 
of  property  in  354-6. 

Women,  as  sodales  iuvenum  458. 

Woodberry,  G.  E.,  Horace's  influence 
upon  243-6. 

Woodside,  M.  St.  A..  The  Role  of 
Eight  Batavian  Cohorts  in  the 
Events  of  68-69  a.d.:  277-83. 

Wool,  ritual  use  of  435. 

Xenophon  Comicus,  ignored  by  edi- 
tors but  quoted  by  Platonic  scholion 
194. 

Young,  A.  M.,  Tendencies  in  Early 

Greek  Comedy  xl. 
Youtie,  H.  C,  Two  Curse  Tablets 

from  Beisan  43-77. 
^vyov,  derivation  120-2. 


